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INTRODUCTION. 


FIRST  IMPEESSIONS  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS 

ON  SEEING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  HYDROPATHY  CARRIED 
OUT  AT  AN  ESTABLISHMENT. 

I  HAVE  had  medical  practitioners,  and  amongst  them  several  physicians,  who 
i  have  come,  without  prejudice,  to  see  for  themselves  upon  what  principles  Hydro- 
:  pathic  practitioners  profess  to  act.   Within  a  short  period  two  physicians  and 
several  siu'geous  have  been  successfully  treated  at  my  estabhshment  for  ill  health 
■  they  had  not  been  able  to  cure  by  then-  own  prescriptions. 

The  medical  profession  generally  look  with  contempt  on  Hydropathy,  believing 
we  have  no  sound  principles  for  the  basis  of  our  action,  such  as  they  suppose 
;  they  have  in  their  counter-irritants,_  setons,  issues,  mercurial  oiutment,  tneir 
-soothing  narcotics,  stimulating  quinine,  steel  mixtures,  colchicum,  for  causing 
changes  in  the  components  of  the  blood  and  the  tissue ;  they  have  little  idea  we 
V  can  overcome  the  most  obstinate  and  long-standing  constipation  of  the  bowels 
by  oiu-  simple  means.   They  cannot  believe  mere  water  can  have  either  the 
;  powerful  or  curative  effects  of  their  severer  applications,  or  produce  such  quick 
.  results.   In  all  these  pomts  they  are  in  error.   We  can  lower  the  pulse  and 
-subdue  inflammation  far  more  rapidly  than  they  can  by  any  of  their  applications, 
.and  loitlioitt  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  body.    Surgeons  are  well  aware  of  the 
■s'ital  importance  of  procuring  immediate  perspii-ation  in  many  cases ;  now,  by  a 
'fomenting  pack,  or  cold  wet  sheet  envelope,  or  spii-it  lamp,  we  never  fail  to  pro- 
\duce  it  at  once.   Their  James's  powder,  &c.,  have  to  enter  the  blood,  and  go 
thi-ough  an  elaborate  process  before  they  can  have  effect :  the  effect  is  uncei-tain, 
and  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  act.   We  leave  the 
-stomach  at  rest,  and,  by  drawing  the  secretions  through  the  skin,  relieve  it,  in- 
stead of  bm-dening  it  with  what  the  surgeon  knows  is  likely  to  cause  nausea, 
.and  which  is  very  often  the  result :  the  medicine  then,  instead  of  being  beneficial, 
is  highly  injurious. 

When  medical  men  come  without  prejudice  to  examine  into  our  mode  of  prac- 
tice they  soon  see  we  have  a  basis  and  principle  to  act  upon,  and  that  we  do  not 
-give  this  or  that  bath  or  wash  over,  hit  or  miss,  to  produce  some  result  as  likely 
to  do  harm  as  good.  No  !  Every  man  of  good  principle  will  take  care  he  has 
a  clear  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  tnith  of  it  confirmed  by  known 
results  before  he  will  practise.  If  he  has  no  clear,,  defined  principles  upon 
which  he  can  act  with  confidence,  then  he  is  gmlty  of  a  great  social  sin  in  acting 
at  all. 

My  medical  visitors  have  often  questioned  me  on  the  principles  I  act  upon.  I 
-gladly  answer  their  questions,  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves.  I  never  shun 
questions,  havmg  nothing  to  conceal.  If  a  case  comes  before  me  that  I  cannot 
see  my  way  m,  I  am  readv  and  feel  bound  in  principle  to  acknowledge  it :  but 
these  are  rare  indeed.  The  grand  starting-point  is  to  ascertain  lohat  the  life  of 
tlie  organic  body  comists  of  and  where  it  is.  Evei7  medicallv-educated  man  will 
-  say  at  once  it  is  not  m  the  blood,  it  is  not  in  the  muscle,  nor  in  the  bones,  nor 
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in  the  matter  of  tlie  brain,  nor  in  any  organic  matter  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  in 
the  vis  vitffi,  the  power  of  Ufe  developed  in  the  nervous  system.  Cut  certain 
nerves,  and  the  gastric  juicfe  will  no  longer  be  secreted  to  dissolve  the  food. 
Lower  the  vitality  of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  the  healthy  assimi- 
lation of  its  contents  is  stopped  The  same  by  the  hver,  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
draw  impurities  out  of  the  Hood,  or  manufacture  its  saccharine  matter  and  red 
corpuscles.  Destroy  those  nerves,  or  lower  their  vitahty,  and  the  vital  power 
that  holds  aU  in  order  and  gives  Ufe  is  wanting ;  and  so  as  I  hereafter  remark 
the  nervous  fluid,  or  electricity,  or  whatever  it  may  be  desi^ated,  is  the  Me  ol 
the  body  Without  it  the  substance  of  the  body  soon  dissolves  and  decays ; 
with  it  m  full  power,  all  is  life  and  vigour.  Now,  when  we  have  disease  to  con- 
tend with  in  whatever  degree,  this  vital  pol^^er  is  under  par -  our  aim  is  to  raise 
it  and  that  can  only  be  accomphshed  through  the  means  of  the  stomach  and  the 
bfood.  No  practitioner  can  cure  any  aihnent,  or  any  wound  or  auy  disease, 
but  by  makmg  better  blood,  and  better  blood  cannot  be  made  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  these  nerves  of  nutrition.  Now,  by  applymg  as  we  do  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  we  set  the  most  powerful  apparatus  for  puriiication  at  workmtne 
whole  frame.  The  skin,  with  its  seven  to  eight  millions  of  pores,  and  its  mles  of 
corkscrew  sebaceous  and  sudorific  glands— we  purge  through  these,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  frame  of  morbid  matter  which  is  oppressmgthe  dehcate  organic  nerves ; 
we  take  away  quickly  the  offensive  matter  which  is  sicienmg  the  whole  frame. 
The  Mopaths,  to  accomplish  this,  must  put  stuff  mto  the  stomach  thev  knovr 
is  an  outrage  upon  its  structure  and  functions.  They  have  to  trust  to  its  bearmg 
this  trial  in  order  to  reach  other  organs  or  parts  diseased ;  they  give  opiates  to 
give  sleep  and  allay  pain;  they  dare  not  leave  the  patient  without  a  purgative  to 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  nerves  they  have  partly  paralysed.  Thus  m  the  physi- 
cian's prescriptions,  pil.  hydrarg.  is  always  associated  with  opiates,  one  to  com- 
teract  the  mischief  the  other  causes,  and  for  this  end  the  doctor  always  gives 
them  together.  ,  . 

The  blue  pill  over  night,  which  so  lowers  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  stimu- 
lates the  liver  to  make  every  effort  to  expel  it  again  is  followed  next  morning  by 
a  black  draught,  to  whip  the  poor  bowels  to  expel  their  contents,  without  any 
consideration  of  their  structure  and  natural  office ;  and  so  it  is  vnth  setons, 
blisters,  and  issues,  and  the  rest  of  the  inventions  for  forcing  nature  to  do  what 
the  doctor  wishes,  but  in  which  the  poor  patient  always  comes  off  a  loser,  present 
or  future.  All  is  war  against  the  frame  and  its  functions.  All  our  treatment,  on 
the  contrary,  is  immediately  comforting  to  the  body,  with  the  exceptions  ot 
mustard  plasters,  and  those  never  produce  anv  after-evil  results.  We  produce 
counter-irritation  by  our  fomentations,  our  bandages,  and  our  haud-rubbmg.  ilic 
bandages  and  fomentations  comfort  and  soothe  the  nerves;  the  wet  body  bandages 
determine  blood  to  any  part  affected,  to  give  life  and  action,  and  so  by  all  our 
appliances.  This  system  must  succeed  eventually,  because  it  is  founded  on 
principles  of  reason  and  truth,  which  Allopathy  is  not,  by  the  showing  of  its  ovra 
professors.  „  _,  . 

The  organ  of  the  Allopathists,  the  Lancet,  of  19th  Sept.  1857,  says.  It  is 
iudisputable  that  the  records  of  legitimate  medicine,  so  far  as  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, contain  such  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  different  and  often  conflictmg 
views,  as  to  give  rise,  in  some  quarters  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  not  unnatural, 
that  the  principles  of  medicine  are  really  unsettled,  and  that  the  art  it  self  is  purely 
an  arbitrary  one,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the  practit  ioner."  There  are  num- 
berless works  defending  some  new  theory  of  medicine,  yet  Sir  J ohn  Forbes,  M.D., 
is  compelled  to  ■svritc,  "Things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  they  cannot  be 
worse :  they  must  mend  or  end." 

Hooper,  m  his  Medical  Lexicon,  a  work  of  standard  authority,  repeatedly  con- 
tradicts his  own  stated  principles.  He  saj-s,  whatever  lowers  t  he  vital  power  of 
the  organic  nervous  system,  or,  in  other  words,  prevents  the  due  suiinly  of  ner- 
vous fluid  dcscendmg'from  the  brain,  tends  to  paralysis  ;  yet  as  will  be  seen  by 
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-  my  quotation  further  on,  he  prescribes  bleeding,  calomel,  blistering,  &c.,  in  cases 
of  paralysis,  trying  to  cure  by  aggravating  the  mischief  already  caused  by  the 
lowered  vitality  of  these  nerves !    I  have  recently  shown  some  cases  of  crisis  to 
a  surgeon ;  one  was  a  case  of  congested  liver  of  long  standing,  the  right  side 
weak,  and  the  knee,  and  especially  the  leg  below,  cold.   This  was  caused  by  the 
obstructed  venous  circulation  from  the  extremities.  For  many  years  this  patient 
had  been  under  Allopathic  treatment  without  any  material  relief,  and  latterly  waa 
decidedly  worse,  which,  made  him  lose  confidence  in  his  doctor's  prescriptions ; 
he  came  to  me  to  try  Hydropathy.   By  application  to  the  skin  we  soon  got  free 
perspii-ation.   Then  by  our  fomentations  to  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  our  wet 
bandages,  we  soon  set  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  to  work  healthily.  Now, 
our  object  was  to  draw  the  morbid  matter  in  the  liver  and  the  other  viscera  away' 
but  not  by  purging  the  bowels.   We  got  a  good  deal  through  the  skin,  but  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  system.   Natm-e  had  pointed  out  another  place 
for  effectual  relief  in  the  lame  leg,  and  here  we  followed  her  hint  by  wet  ana  dry 
:i  bandages,  and  by  steaming  and  hot  mustard  leg  baths,  which  shortly  brought  out 
.a  crisis,  and  laid  the  patient  up  in  bed  with  legs  apparently  highly  inflamed  and 
sw.oUen,  discharging  fetid  matter.  The  appetite  was  little,  under  this  disturbance 
of  the  frame,  and  consequently  apparent  smking.  Our  surgeon  was  alarmed  with 
the  case,  and  said  if  it  was  his  he  should  have  Httle  hope  of  the  man's  Kfe,  and, 
moreover,  would  at  once  give  generous  diet  and  some  stimulants.   I  have  named 
this  case  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  our  practice.   I  replied  to  the  doctor,  I 
was  quite  certain  the  patient  would  not  only  survive,  but  would  become  entirely 
sound  in  evei7  part  of  his  frame.   We  let  nature  work  her  own  way,  with  a  little 
assistance  to  cool  any  feverish  feelings ;  stopped  all  animal  food,  gave  only  water, 
or  weak  black  tea  to  drink :  and  when  nature  had  had  time  to  perform  her  worlc 
the  patient  became  perfectly  well,  and  has  enjoyed  excellent  health  ever  since 
now  several  years  ago.   I  never  knew  this  natural  crisis  do  anything  but  good! 
iThe  many  deaths  of  apparently  stout  persons  we  hear  of  from  inflammation,  or 
fever,  is_ owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  any  Allopathic  means  to  throw  off  any'in- 
aammation  or  morbid  matter,  on  to  the  non-vital  parts,  or  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.   Purgatives  and  blistering,  &c.,  onlv  fui-ther  lower  the  nervous  vitality 
and  tomes  only  stimulate  to  cause  further  loss  of  power  by  reaction.   The  mis- 
chief is  sometimes  warded  off,  but  always  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution 
ihe  seeds  of  disease  can  never  be  eradicated  but  in  natiire's  own  way,  and  that 
uiust  be  done  without  violence  to  the  frame,  and  only  by  increasing  the  nutritive 
powers. 

While  saying  so  much  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  Allopathic  practice,  I  do  not 
■denounce  its  practitioners  as  men  destitute  of  good  principle,  intelligence,  or 
philanthropy  I  wish  to  point  to  the  mischief  caused  by  adhering  to  a  code  of 
practice  which  modem  discoveries  have  shown  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  No 
3lass  of  men  perform  more  services  gratuitously  than  medical  men.  I  do  not 
i^now  any  wh9  have  to  earn  a  living  by  their  labour  who  do  so  much. 

^e  inconsistencies  of  some  cold-water  disciples  tend  greatly  to  prejudice 
Tiedical  men  agamst  the  system  :  medical  men  well  know  that  in  cases  of  great 
tebiJity,  and  in  consumptive  cases  especially,  exciting  the  skin,  by  frequent  ablu- 
aons,  will  stunulate  for  a  time,  but  the  reaction  leaving  the  body  prostrate.  In 
iU  mllammatory  or  very  weak  subjects,  we  are  very  cautious  how  we  apply  stimu- 
laUng  treatment  or  much  ablution  to  the  whole  body:  indeed,  we  often  get 
patients  tar  on  m  recovery  before  we  give  them  what  would  be  considered  a  bath, 
ina  a  Avhole  immersion,  never. 

Time  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  Hydropathic  principles  of  practice;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  educated  and  scientific  men  as  the  medical  profession  generally 
ire,  will  adopt  true  pnneiples,  if  the  pubhc  will  allow  them  to  break  into  their 
superstitious  belief  m  the  efficacy  of  physic,  blistering,  &c. 

JOHN  SMEDLEY. 


Lea  Mills,  Matlock, 
July  22,  1808. 
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Home  Tbeatment.— I  am  often  requested  to  give  directions  for  home  treat- 
ment   I  can  only  give  general  dii-ections,  and  for  such  operations  that  can  be 
readiiy  practised  where  there  is  but  little  time  to  spare,  or  few  conveniences. 
For  persons  in  ordinary  health,  httle  time  and  very  sunple  apparatus  will  suffice. 
A  mackintosh  sheet,  a  sitz,  as  at  pages  48  and  49,  a  head  bath,  foment  can  and  | 
pads,  sponge,  foot  bath,  thick  cotton  packing  sheet,  and  drying  sheets,  sitz  bath  ; 
blanket.   Spread  mackintosh  sheet  on  floor,  put  the  sitz  bath  upon  it,  wiih  j 
water  in  it.   On  rising,  hold  the  head  over  the  bath,  and  with  the  common  Wesi  i 
India  or  honeycomb  sponge,  sponge  the  head  and  face  well  and  quick ;  then  sit 
in  the  bath,  with  the  feet  out,  and  sponge  the  body  and  squeeze  spongefuls  of 
water  over  the  shoulders ;  then  stand  in  the  sitz,  and  sponge  the  legs,  and 
squeeze  more  spongefuls  of  water  over  the  shoulders  and  spine,  and  then  dry  the 
body  with  a  linen  or  bump  cotton  sheet,  and  not  with  a  towel.   The  sheet  keeps 
the  animal  heat  in.   The  less  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  better.  _  In 
winter,  after  sponging  the  head,  a  dripping  sheet  is  safer  and  more  efficacious. 
Stand  on  the  mackintosh  sheet,  dip  the  sheet  in  the  water,  hold  it  up  a  few 
seconds,  to  let  the  bulk  of  the  water  drain  into  the  sitz ;  then  put  it  on  m  the 
form  of  a  cloak  and  rub  well,  getting  the  hands  out,  and  rub  the  body  and 
legs  for  two  or  three  minutes.   It  will  become  warm  immediately.   After  a 
good  rubbing,  put  on  dry  sheet,  and  dry  well,  especially  the  aim-pits,  and  mb 
the  chest  well ;  then  di-ess  immediately ;  and  if  in  winter  or  cold  weather,  or 
delicate,  take  care  not  to  remain  long  partly  dressed,  or  the  animal  heat  will 
evaporate,  and  vitality  be  lost.   Have  a  good  thick  dressing-gown.   Much  mis 
chief  is  caused  by  not  dressing  immediately,  and  by  wearing  slippers,  which  in 
winter  expose  the  feet  to  cold.   Attention  to  these  minutiae  is  indispensable  if 
the  good  effects  of  the  bath  are  to  be  enjoyed.   I  find  it  useful  to  sit  in  the  sitz 
bath  for  foui  or  five  minutes  on  rising,  before  the  wash ;  then  a  dripping  sheet 
after  sponging  the  head— and  two  or  thi'ce  times  per  week,  at  least,  the  body 
should  be  well  soaped  over  with  common  yellow  soap ;  this  is  best  done  ^ith  i 
quilted  flannel  pad,  about  eight  inches  square,  four  thicknesses,  and  use  hoi 
water  for  soaping,  then  cold  sponge  over.   I  seldom  take  any  bath  in  the  middl( 
of  the  day,  from  want  of  time :  but  when  opportunity  occurs,  a  cold  sitz  anc 
foot  bath  is  refreshing,  and  occasionally  a  cold  or  tepid  sheet.   A.t  bed-time  i 
cold  sitz  five  minutes,  covered  with  sitz  bath  blanket ;  a  head-bath  is  abo  highly 
useful  at  bed-time.   A  hot  soaping  and  washing  sitz,  No.  99,  once  or  twice  i 
week,  at  bed-time,  or  35A,  is  refreshing ;  or  a  vapour  bath,  No.  51,  and  soapmg 
This  bath  may  be  managed  with  some  hot  water  in  a  can,  and  put  into  it  a  piece  o 
hot  iron  or  hot  brick,  and  let  the  patient  sit  on  a  chair  with  blankets  round,  putting 
the  can  under  the  chair,  or  by  the  portable  steam  batli,  as  given  in  this  book 
We  have  a  mackintosh  petticoat  for  this  purpose,  for  home  use,  and  it  serve  j 
also  for  spirit  lamp.    Short  steam  baths,  and  cold  sheet,  or  cold  sponging  after 
are  not  relaxing,  but  the  contrary.   A  spirit  lamp  is  a  veiy  beneficial  bath,  an 
may  be  taken  without  any  risk,  and  even  by  delicate  persons,  except  in  heat  j, 
discaf  c,  or  determination  of  blood  t  o  the  head ;  the  spirit  lamp  fetches  out  tli 
secret  ions  which  the  steam  bath  will  not.   After  fatigue,  a  slight  steam  bath,  o 
if  cold  weather,  No.  98,  or  35i,  is  good.  AYct  packs  I  never  take,  except  in  case  c  J 
stomach  derangement,  or  cold,  and  then  No.  38  or  IC.  for  li  hour,  alway 
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I  effectually  relieves  me,  and  restores  the  appetite ;  a  cold  sheet  or  cold  shallow  or 

■  cold  spouge  over  must  of  coui'se  be  taken  after  pack  or  steamer  or  spirit  lamps  ; 
Nos.  76  and  77,  useful;  No.  164  or  163i  and  172;  No.  177,  if  chest  affected ; 

:  or  181,  Nos.  154, 155,  useful  and  safe  for  most  cases.  The  bath  Hst  mil  give  any 
1  person  a  pretty  good  idea  of  suitable  baths,  and,  by  a  little  practice,  the  most 
1  beneficial  will  soon  be  ascertained.  No  baths,  however,  will  keep  persons  in 
I  health  without  rigid  attention  to  clothing,  diet,  aud  habits  of  life  as  laid  down 
1  in  this  work ;  and  abstinence  from  all  stimulants,  tobacco,  pasti-y,  &c.  Delicate 
1  persons  will  find  ia  this  work,  how  to  modify  these  applications  to  suit  their  cases. 
If  tlie  chest  is  affected,  71  is  very  good  before  dryiag  after  a  bath,  and  if  the 

■  weather  is  at  aU  cold,  they  should  not  use  cold  water ;  or  if  the  chest  is  affected, 
neveruseqiute  cold  baths;  19,113,  72,  73A  good ;  Nos.  68  and  65,  good,  and  45,  also 

:  50  and  107.  In  stomach  and  liver  affections,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment, Nos.  50,  28,  73,  and  174  or  175  sprinkled  with  hot  water,  and  worn 
on  the  part  night  and  day,  also  90.  With  these  general  directions,  and  the 
very  full  information  ia  other  parts  of  this  work,  any  one,  -with  a  little  patience 
and  attention,  may  get  a  good  knowledge  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 

i  natural  powers  of  mind  aud  body.  Patients,  on  leavuig  the  Establishment, 
should  not  wear  the  wet  body  bandage  for  weeks  and  months  together  without 
advice ;  it  may  be  worn  with  great  advantage  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  a  time 
when  the  stomach  is  out  of  order ;  or  when  a  person  has  a  great  deal  of  fatigue 

■  to  go  through,  it  will  then  be  found  useful  worn  during  the  day,  aud  with  a 
flannel  wi'apper  over  it  in  the  night. 

Duration  of  Life  in  Eitrqpe.  —  The  CUnique  Europeenne,  published  by 
Dr.  Kraus,  in  an  article  on  this  importaut  subject,  states  that  before  1789  Du- 
villard  calculated  that  out  of  100  individuals  50  only  reached  the  age  of  20. 
From  1823  to  1831  according  to  Blennyme's  observations,  the  proportion  was 
60  per  cent.  According  to  Demonferrand,  7  individuals  out  of  100  reach  tlie 
age  of  80,  2  only  the  age  of  85,  and  1  that  of  89 ;  whUe  out  of  a  million  only 
640  die  mthia  90  and  99.  Mathieu  reduces  the  640  to  491,  and  finds  that  out 
of  that  number  only  9  reach  the  age  of  97,  and  only  4  that  of  99.  According  to 
Duvillard  and  Demonferrand,  only  two  out  of  10,000  reach  the  age  of  100 ;  out 
ia  this  respect  there  are  some  pri\Tleged  places  :  thus,  at  Carlisle  in  Cumber- 
land, 9  out  of  10,000  attain  that  age ;  while  at  Paris,  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  some  person  dying  100  years  old  or  upwards.  Benoiston  de  Chateau- 
neuf  calculating  upon  15  millions  of  individuals,  finds  that  out  of  a  hundred, 
only  44  reach  the  age  of  30;  23  that  of  60;  15  that  of  70;  4^  that  of  80,  and 
eleven-sixteenths  that  of  90.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  now  about  39  years 
and  8  months ;  20  years  ago  it  was  only  36 ;  in  1817  it  did  not  exceed  3U ; 
before  1789  it  was  only  281 ;  aud  M.  Villerme  shows  that  at  Paris  in  the  14th 
century,  it  was  not  more  than  17  years  ;  in  the  17  century  26,  and  the  18th,  32. 
I^  l^i^ce  there  is  only  1  septuagenanan  for  33  individuals,  1  octogenarian  in 
160,  and  1  nonogenarian  in  1,900.  At  Geneva,  the  average  of  human  life  in  tlie 
16th  century  was  18  years  and  5  months  ;  in  the  17th,  23  years  and  4  months, 
.  and  Irom  1815  to  1826  it  was  38  years  and  10  months.  In  England,  the 
avera.ge  m  1840  was  38  years;  in  France,  36^  ;  at  Hanover,  35  and  four  months  ; 
m  Schlcswio;  Holstein,  34  years  and  7  months  ;  in  Holland,  34  years  ;  at  Naples, 
34  years  and  7  months  ;  in  Prussia,  30  years  and  10  months ;  in  Wurtemberg, 
30  years ;  m  Saxony,  29  years.   These  facts  show  the  average  duration  of  lite 

■  in  Jiurope  as  constantly  increasing. 
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Plan  of  one  of  the  Bath-rooms  for  my  Free  Hospital,  and  in  -which  many 
hiindreds  have  been  cured  or  relieved.    A,  is  a  steam  box  ;  B,  is  a  wood 
shaUow  ;  C,  are  dressing-boxes  ;  D,  partitions  with  boards  six  feet  high— - 
doors  are  unnecessary ;  F,  entrance ;  over  the  shallow  bath ;  B,  is  a  douche. 
In  my  house,  for  private  use,  I  have  a  bath-room ;  simply  a  bath,  as  at  page 
51,  with  hot  and  cold  water-pipes  into  it.    In  this  may  be  had  hot  or  cold 
bath,  or  douche,  and  next  to  it  is  a  wood  box,  eight  feet  by  six,  and  six  inches 
deep,  lined  with  zinc ;  on  the  zinc  is  a  wood  grating,  and  an  outlet  from 
the  box  for  water  to  pass  off;  standing  on  this  grating,  a  dripping  sheet  or 
running  sitz  can  be  had  with  comfort ;  a  bed  for  packing  ra  the  same  room 
makes  all  complete.    In  this  room  numbers  of  our  friends  have  been  cured  or 
relieved  or  refreshed  after  weary  travel. 
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MATLOCK   BATH,   FUOM  THE  WILD  CAT  TOK. 


PREFACE. 


HATifTQ,  about  five  years  ago,  printed  (mostly  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution) an  edition  of  30,000  of  a  pamphlet  on  "  Hydropathy,  and 
its  Application  to  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Disease,"  I  have 
frequently  since  been  asked  to  publish  another  edition,  giving  the 
improved  methods  discovered  and  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the 
treatment  of  the  many  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  passed  through 
our  hands,  since  that  pamphlet  was  published.  I  have  long  been 
desirous  of  doing  this,  but  the  incessant  calls  upon  my  time  have 
put  it  out  of  my  power,  and  now  I  can  only  accomplish  my  work  by 
using  that  time  which  should  be  allowed  to  the  repose  of  the  body. 
The  many  very  gratifying  testimonies  which  I  have  received,  both 
from  this  country  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  useful- 
ness of  my  former  pamphlet,  and  the  valuable  improvements  we 
have  been  enabled  to  make  in  the  application  of  Hydropathic  treat- 
ment, have  induced  me,  now  that  we  have  removed  to  our  summer 
retreat,  at  Eiber  Hall,  on  Eiber  Hill,  within  view  of  the  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment  at  Matlock  Bank,  to  devote  some  of  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  in  endeavouring,  by  God's  guidance,  to  make 
this  pamphlet  more  generally  useful.    Here — where  the  sun  at  this 
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season  has  risen  high  in  the  heavens  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  chorus 
of  the  birds  has  commenced  still  earlier, — where  there  is  a  very 
extensive  and  beautifully-varied  landscape  of  mountain,  valley,  and 
^yood, — there  is  every  inducement  to  throw  off  drowsy  feelings,  anc: 
rise  to  work  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Tet 
sometimes,  even  in  this  charming  spot,  melancholy  thoughts  will 
cross  the  miud,  especially  when  I  reflect  that  many  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  Hall  may  not  have  been 
wise,  in  the  day  of  their  pilgrimage,  in  securing  the  salvation  of 
their  immortal  souls,  by  being  "  born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit," 
without  which  none  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  tidings,  the  Scrip- 
tures say,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Should  there  have 
been  such,  I  sometimes  think,  when  viewing  the  grand  panorama  of 
mountains  around,  how  dreadful  must  be  their  remorse  and  self- 
reproach  now  they  have  discovered  that  they  might  have  had,  by 
a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  the  blessings  of  this  life  and  the  fruition 
of  that  which  is  eternal ;  for  all  the  treasures  of  earth,  and  all  its 
beauties  and  its  pleasures,  are  but  shadows  of  happiness  in  comparison 
with  the  great  realities  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  regions  of  the  blest. 
May  such  thoughts  of  such  possibilities  quicken  the  living  to  a 
lively  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  same  !  Here  also  is  the  site  of  a 
Druidical  temple,  the  remains  of  which,  standing  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  overlooking  Darley  Dale,  •s'ere,  by  barbarous  hands,  removed 
but  a  few  years  since.  It  was,  indeed,  a  commanding  spot  for  sucli 
a  purpose.  The  mind  is  led  back  to  the  time  (probably  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago)  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
district,  far  and  near,  might  be  seen  on  the  first  day  of  November 
ascending  the  steep  mountain  side  from  the  surrounding  district, 
bringing  their  ofierings  to  the  priests,  and  carrying  back  the  sacred 
fire,  to  relight  their  family  hearths,  which  had  all  been  extinguished 
by  the  priests'  command  the  evening  before ;  and  no  doubt  also 
often  to  witness  human  sacrifices.  This  worship  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  Eomans,  who  came  into  this  country  B.C.  55;  and  who,  on 
this  hill,  in  after-times,  made  large  fires,  when  the  south  wind  blew, 
not  for  sacrifices,  but  to  smelt  the  lead  ore  so  abundantly  found  in 
this  locality. 

Very  frequently  my  patients  have  requested  me  to  print  my  per- 
sonal experience  of  Hydropathy,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  have  a  Hydropathic  Establishment.  I  promised  to  do  that  when 
I  brought  my  new  pamphlet  out,  and,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
criticism,  I  now  perform  my  promise. 

It  may  seem  to  some  persons  presumptuous  in  me,  having  had  no 
regular  medical  education,  to  write  on  the  curative  principles  of  any 
treatment ;  but  very  gratifying  success  of  our  efforts,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  has  emboldened  me  to  go  on  with 
my  work.  We  may  truly  say,  we  have  seen  so  many  hundreds 
restored  or  relieved,  without*  any  serious  errors,  that*  we  cannot 
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doubt  we  are  in  the  path  God  clesigus  us  to  pursue.  Our  time,  health, 
and  strent^th,  and  all  the  means  of  a  not  inconsiderable  property,  are 
bv  us  willingly,  and  even  thankfully,  devoted  to  our  work,  with  a 
s4-le  eye  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind My  wish  is  to  encourage  others  to  work  and  stand  by  the 
true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  leave  the  result  to  God,  without 
any  fear  of  the  consequences.  .  •  j 

'After  devoting  many  years  to  a  manufacturmg  business,  and 
having  accumulated  more  than  sufficient  for  ordinary  wants,  it  was 
my  intention  to  manage  my  business  principally  by  deputy,  and 
retiring  from  it  to  see  foreign  countries,  making  England  occasion- 
ally my  home.    The  idea  of  repose  and  leisure,  after  labour  which 
few,  in  my  circle,  have  gone  through,  was  the  bright  time  I  had  m 
anticipation  viewed  with  pleasure ;  and  many  a  dark  fatiguing  day 
has  that  pleasant  prospect  helped  to  cheer.    A  regular  attendant  at 
the  Established  Church  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  those  ministers  and  such  persons  as 
had  the  reputation  of  being  evangelical  in  their  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, self-satisfied  with  obeying  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  and 
having  the  reputation  of  being  both  religious  and  charitable,  I  be- 
lieved I  was  quite  justified  in  looking  forward  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
my  labour  in  ease  and  self-gratification.   "  Man  proposes,  and  God 
disposes."    We  took  a  journey  through  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland;  and  on  our  return  I  was  seized  with  typhus  fever. 
The  great  varieties  of  temperature  I  had  gone  through,  the  fatigue, 
and  more  than  all,  the  unwholesome  food,  and  worse,  the  wine  and 
malaria  met  with  in  some  parts,  had  caused  that  fever  which  brought 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.    My  doctor  visited  me  on  my  arrival 
home ;  said  I  was  in  a  bad  state  ;  gave  me  medicines,  and  told  me  a 
short  time  would  develope  my  complaint,  which  indeed  that  short 
time  soon  did.     Instead  of  our  soothing  wet-sheet  envelope,  to 
relieve  the  parched  hot  skin,  I  had  only  an  aggravation  in  the  shape 
of  drugs.    Soon  the  fever  rose  to  madness  and  delirium  ;  I  entreated 
the  doctor  to  give  me  something  to  cool  my  parched  mouth,  but  all 
his  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  with  his 
certificate  of  qualification  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  given  to  him 
by  the  examiners  of  Surgeons'  and  Apothecaries'  Halls,  availed  not 
for  my  relief:  the  overruling  hand  of  God,  and  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion, carried  me  through  that  fiery  ordeal.   Once  the  servant  bathing 
my  arms  in  cold  water,  I  exclaimed,  "  "What  a  relief! "    It  was  the 
only  agreeable  relief  I  experienced ;  but  of  course  only  being  done 
locally,  it  had  no  control  over  the  fever,  which  was  burning  through- 
out my  whole  body.    I  was  exhorted  to  look  to  Christ  for  the  repose 
of  my  mind.    I  replied,  I  had  no  hope.    My  time  of  trial  was  come, 
and  I  found  no  witness  m  my  own  heart  that  I  had  ever  been  any- 
thing but  a  formal,  professing  Christian.    I  soon  became  insensible 
to  all  outward  and  bodily  sensations ;  but  my  mind  was  often  exqui- 
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sitely  alive  to  the  whole  course  of  my  past  life.  I  saw  my  character 
clearly,  and  it  was  that  of  a  hypocrite.  I  believed  1  was  shut  out 
from  the  presence  of  God  for  ever;  and  felt  the  justice  of  my  i 
doom.  God  mercifully  brought  me  back  to  outward  consciousness, 
but  I  was  long  in  arriving  even  at  a  low  state  of  convalescence.  My 
mind,  however,  was  fully  awakened  to  the  awful  folly  of  living  for 
the  gratifications  of  this  life  ;  but  how  to  find  peace,  I  saw  not. 

In  a  very  few  months  after,  being  somewhat  convalescent,  I,  with'my 
wife,  left  home  to  seek  for  repose  of  mind  in  travel  and  change  of  1 
scene.  Some  good,  sincere  Christian  workmen  in  my  employ  pointed  I 
out  to  me  the  simple  means  of  gaining  peace ;  I  tried  it,  and  failed, 
because  I  was  yet  unacquainted  with  my  own  unchanged  heart.  There 
was  yet  disappointed  ambition,  and  love  of  this  world's  good  opinion, 
ruling  in  it.  I  found  it  was  indeed  a  strong  man  armed  keeping  the 
house,  and  holding  me  in  an  iron  cage  of  misery.  Travel  again 
brought  no  relief;  and  in  a  condition  hopeless  of  life,  I  was  advised 
to  go  to  a  Hydropathic  Establishment,  which  my  state  of  desperation 
only  would  have  induced  me  to  try.  There,  in  November,  worn  as  I 
was  to  a  skeleton,  and  distracted  in  mind,  the  bitter  cold-water  treat- 
ment aggravated  my  sufferings  at  first  considerably ;  had  I  but  com- 
menced with  oiir  mild  system  instead  until  the  body  had  somewhat 
recovered  its  tone,  I  shoiild  have  been  saved  much  unnecessaiy  suffer- 
ing. I  had  not  slept  above  an  hour  or  so  at  once  for  months.  How- 
ever, after  a  few  weeks  at  the  establishment,  I  slept  pretty  well,  I 
got  tolerably  good  functionary  action  of  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  after 
nine  weeks  returned  home.  Here,  however,  old  recollections  soon 
threw  me  down  again,  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  count  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  In  nine  months 
I  returned  again  to  the  Water  Establishment  for  three  months,  and 
regained  bodily  health,  but  no  relief  to  my  mind.  We  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  Cheltenham,  the  coast  of  Devonshire ;  then  to  Dover,  and 
crossed  over  to  France;  came  back  to  England,  and  returned  to 
Malvern,  and  thence  to  Cheltenham,  where  I  took  jSTo.  11,  Suffolk- 
square,  for  the  winter.  I  purchased  the  estate  of  Rose  Hill,  near 
Pitville,  then  the  residence  of  Admiral  King.  Shortly  after  this,  I 
found  peace  in  believing.  I  had  been  labouring  a  good  deal  in  visit- 
ing the  poor  and  schools,  and  practising  self-denial  in  those  things  I 
formerly  rejoiced  in;  determining  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  favour 
of  God,  through  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer,  and  knocking  in  humble 
sincerity,  the  door  was  at  length  opened  to  me.  I  entered  the  fold 
of  the  great  Shepherd,  and  experienced  unbounded  joy  and  confidence. 
My  wife,  I  was  thankful  indeed  to  fiud,  heartily  reciprocated  my  feel- 
ings. We  then  determined  to  return  amongst  our  work-people,  and 
try  to  live  that  life  of  usefulness  God  had  so  graciously  laid  out  for 
us,  but  which  I  had  formerly  neglected  to  realise  for  the  vanities  and 
unsatisfying  things  of  this  world.  I  immediately  went  by  Loudon  to 
Ben  Rhydding,  near  Leeds,  purposely  to  kneel  down  in  the  room  in 
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^vbicli  I  bad  suffered  so  much  from  bodily  ailment  and  despair  of 
mind,  to  tbank  God  for  all  his  goodness  to  me,  and  to  dedicate  myseit 
and  all  I  possessed  to  His  service  .      ,     .  f  „f 

I  returned  to  Lea  Bridge  (seventy  miles);  and  sat  up  part  of  the 
same  night  burning  my  foolish  ballads  and  light  books,  upon  which 
even  clergymen  had  with  me  often  wasted  precious  time.  1  locked  up 
mv  extravagant  plate,  ornaments,  equipage  &c.,  until  I  could  give 
them  away  or  sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  rehgious  societies  which  I 
did  shortly  after.  I  then  brought  my  wife  from  Cheltenham  and 
we  commenced  our  new  and  better  work.  Soon  however,  we  found 
that  we  had  crosses  to  take  up,  when  we  would  no  longer  comply 
with  the  customs  of  our  former  circle,  in  giving  or  attending  dinner 
or  evening  parties,  and  in  keeping  our  house  exclusive  for  a  certain 
class  We  found  instead  ample  consolation  m  the  peace  withm,  and 
in  the  communion  of  humble  and  sincere  Christians.  I  built  six 
chapels  and  two  school-rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
some,  where  I  had  work-people.  I  assisted  many  poor  societies  and 
worshipped  with  our  own  people  in  one  of  the  chapels  1  had  built 
here,  imposing  nothing  but  the  simple  word  of  God  on  the  congre- 
gation. It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  we  embarked  on  this 
course  and  we  have  found  every  year  to  bring  more  solid  peace  and 
joy ;  and  we  know  it  will  be  thus  with  us  until  God  shaU  take  us  to 
serve  him  in  a  brighter  sphere.  ' 

On  returning  home,  I  took  in  a  few  men,  upon  whom  to  try  the 
Hydropathic  remedies,  which  proved  successful ;  and  many  more 
making  application,  I  made  a  place  for  the  free  board,  lodging,  and 
baths  of  a  certain  number  of  males  and  females :  and  hundreds  since 
have  here  found  restoration  to  health  of  body,  and  peace  of  mind, 
through  the  renewal  of  the  Spirit.    Persons  in  our  own  station  then 
applied  for  advice,  seeing  such  wonderful  effects  being  produced, 
sometimes  on  their  own  servants.  "We  did  not  know  where  to  recom- 
mend them  to  go,  as  we  had  little  confidence  in  the  mode  of  trent- 
ment  pursued  at  some  establishments,  which  is  often  indeed  the  "  cold 
water"  practice.  Some  could  not  afford  the  expense  (which  at  all  the 
principal  establishments  is  about  £18  for  the  first  month)  ;  so  we 
made  our  house  a  free  hospital,  until  we  found  we  could  not  afford 
room  enough.    I  then  bought  a  small  house  at  Matlock  Bank  for 
six  patients,  board,  lodgings,  and  treatment  at  3s.  per  day.  Uniform 
success  in  the  treatment  soon  brought  more;  the  place  was  enlarged. 
Soon  again  we  had  to  refuse  applicants  ;  and  thus  has  it  grown  until 
we  have  had  one  hundred  and  ten  at  one  time  under  treatment. 
Although  I  have  not  had  a  reguiar  medical  eaucation.  human  pnysio- 
logy  has  long  been  a  pursuit  of  much  interest  to  me,  and  I  now  find 
the  benefit  of  my  early  studies  of  these  subjects.    The  feeling  of 
responsibility,  from  the  great  number  who  have  been  at  our  establish- 
ment and  the  free  hospitals,  has  also  induced  me  to  labour  hard,  and 
spare  no  expense,  in  tlie  acquirement  of  physiological  knowledge; 
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and  the  actual  practice,  in  seeing  the  application  of  Hydropathic 
treatment  to  so  many  hundreds  during  the  last  six  years,  has  given 
us  confidence  in  our  plan  of  treatment,  from  the  great  success  in  so 
many  cases  of  persons  who  had  tried  medicine  and  even  Hydropathy 
before,  without  good  effect.  Our  system  of  mild  treatment,  with  the 
application  of  bandages,  not  used  in  the  same  way  elsewhere,  and 
some  newly  invented  baths,  have  gained  such  celebrity,  that  we  are 
now  compelled  to  limit  our  admissions.  I  could  refer  to  physicians, 
surgeons,  homoeopathic  practitioners,  clergyman,  dissenting  ministers, 
military  and  naval  officers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.,  from  whom 
I  have  often  received  testimony,  acknowledging  the  benefits  derived 
from  our  mild  practice.  In  the  case  of  females  especially,  this  treat- 
ment has  done  wonders. 

The  charge  at  the  establishment  is  fixed  with  an  intention  to 
make  it  neither  a  source  of  pecuniary  emolument  nor  of  loss.  A 
large  sum  of  money  has  now  been  invested ;  and  the  baths  are  models 
for  Hydropathic  Establishments  or  Public  Baths,  and  I  am  very 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  patrons  of  the  latter  to  their 
superiority  over  the  ordinarily-constructed  baths,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  body.  jSTo  person  can  use  a 
plunge  bath  without  risk.  We  could  refer  to  patients  who  have 
come  to  the  establishment  for  relief,  whose  maladies  have  been  caused 
by  plunging  into  a  cold  bath,  or  into  the  sea.  Many  escape  injury 
by  such  bathing,  but  none  practise  it  without  the  risk  of  being 
invalids  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  from  congestion  of  the  brain, 
asthma,  or  internal  tumours,  caused  by  the  blood  being  suddenly 
driven  on  the  internal  organs  and  certain  weak  parts  which  are  not 
able  to  return  it.  Eemales,  especially,  are  liable  to  danger  from 
plange  baths. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  I  have  in  view  in  this  work  is  to  teach 
Hydropathic  remedies  for  self-application,  and  to  show  the  labouring 
classes  how  to  manage  many  of  the  processes  by  the  simple  means 
within  their  reach,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  often  stay  the  progress 
of  fever,  consumption,  and  inflammation,  or  prevent  their  proceeding 
beyond  the  first  symptoms.  Eesolution,  and  not  sparing  trouble, 
alone  are  necessary. 


EBRAJA. 

Pago  n— RiSGwoBM :  "netted  calico  spougio  last "  should  bo 

"wotted  calico  spongio  over." 
Vago  T5— EvR   Inflammation-:  "then  No.  - "  should  be 

"thou  -iOl  " 

Page  404-No.  134,  "cold  water"  should  be  "tepid." 
St.  ViTrs'  Dancf.  to  he  treated  as  Hysteria,  page  114. 
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DIYISION  1. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY ;  ITS  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

The  limited  space  I  shall  take  in  this  book  will  not  allow  me  to 
quote  the  standard  works  on  physiology  to  the  extent  I  wish.  I 
shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  ordinary  inquirers  a  pretty  general 
idea  of  the  subject  of  which  I  treat,  and  add  a  list  of  works  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  study  of  these  matters. 

Having  no  professional  character  at  stake,  as  I  have  not  "qualified" 
at  Surgeons'  or  Apothecaries'  Hall,  I  can  make  use  of  terms  that 
otherwise  would  expose  me  to  ridicule.  There  is  in  this  an  advantage 
to  my  readers,  unlearned  in  the  scientific  language  of  the  medical 
schools,  as  it  enables  me  to  speak  in  terms  they  will  understand. 

We  read  in  God's  book,  the  Bible,  that  man's  body  was  made  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  we  find  in  this  earthy  compound  from 
six  to  seven-tenths  of  gas  and  water,  the  remainder  silica  or  flint 
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and  salts;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  tlif 
body,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  small  quantity  of  dust.  "  Theii 
shall  the-  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it."  The  gas  and  water  having  risen 
into  the  atmosphere  come  down  in  rain  and  moisture,  and  being 
absorbed  by  vegetation  again  enter  into  the  composition  of  human 
bodies,  through  the  vegetable  products  of  the  earth.  The  very  bodies 
we  now  occupy  may,  and  most  certainly  do,  contain  some  portion  ol 
the  very  materials  that  have  formerly  constituted  other  human 
bodies,  as  nothing  here  can  be  annihilated  until  the  final  destruction 
of  all  things  in  and  on  the  earth. 

The  spirit  or  immortal  life,  however,  was,  we  read,  breathed  into 
man's  nostrils  by  the  Almighty  Creator,  "  and  man  hecame  a  living 
soul"  to  live  in,  and  out  of  the  body  for  ever.  "We  have  here  com- 
menced an  existence  which  is  but  the  dim  shadowing  of  the  glorious 
state  that  is  to  follow,  when  this  earthly  tenement  of  the  spirit  is 
changed  for  one  "incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 
This  soul,  or  spirit,  which  dwells  in  and  actuates  our  earthly  frame, 
performs  its  movements  by  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  aptly 
termed  an  electric  telegraph  apparatus. 

The  nerves  of  the  special  senses,  viz.  touch,  taste,  smell,  vision, 
and  hearing ;  the  nerves  of  swallowing  and  breathing ;  vnth.  the 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  are  the  three  highest  orders  of  the 
nerves,  and  are  called  the  spinal  cerebral.  The  fourth  order  con- 
sists of  the  nerves  of  the  organic  or  nutritive  system. 

In  the  spinal  marrow  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  take 
their  rise,  and  run  together  to  every  part  of  the  frame  where  motion 
and  sensation  exist.  A  motive  nerve  vdll  not  act,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  nerve  of  sensation,  which  performs  the  office  of  stimu- 
lating that  nerve,  or  conveying  its  message  for  action.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow,  just  within  the  skull,  is  called  the  medulla 
oblongata,  from  which,  and  a  little  farther  in  the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  nerves  of  the  special  senses  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  swallowing, 
breathing,  and  hearing,  have  their  origin;  these  nerves,  or  telegraph 
wires,  proceed  to  the  organs  to  which  they  are  made  to  give  action. 
All  the  nerves  of  motion,  sensation,  and  special  sense  are  connected 
with,  and  ramify  into  the  cereh-um,  or  upper  part  of  the  skull ;  this 
is  the  supposed  battery  where  the  nervous  energy,  or  electricity,  is 
concentrated  for  the  mind  to  apply  or  use  as  it  is  wanted :  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  battery  is"  kept  charged  for  use  at  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  station. 

The  cerebellum  at  the  back  of  the  skull  is  considered  to  be  more 
especially  the  battery  for  some  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  These 
three  orders  of  nerves  of  motion,  sensation,  and  special  sense  are 
called  the  true  spinal  cerebral  system.  They  are  of  the  highest  order; 
and  their  office  is  entirely  coufiued  to  the  operation  of  the  mind  over 
the  body,  except  in  involuntary  acts.  J ust  as  these  nerves,  or  telegraph 
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wires,  are  kept  in  a  healthy  slate  depends  the  power  oi"  the  soul  to 
give  expression  to  its  will.'   Precisely  as  the  cerebral  neryes  of  an 
infant  on  its  entry  into  the  world  are  developed,  so  is  the  power  of 
the  soul  within  to  give  expression  to  the  will.    If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cerebral  nerves  be  defective,  the  infant  grows  up  with  what  is 
called  a  weak  intellect,  or  idiotic.    But  those  terms  are  erroneous, 
as  concerning  the  power  of  the  spii'it ;  it  is  not  the  immaterial  spirit 
that  is  deficient,  but  simply  the  material  of  the  telegraphic  battery 
or  its  wires.   The  soul  can  never  know  any  growth  or  diminution, 
naturally  speaking,  in  its  powers;  it  becomes  conscious  of  new 
tfcenes  and  new  ideas  ;  but  the  powers  to  receive  those  ideas  are  only 
limited  in  this  state  of  existence  by  the  perfectness,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  nerves,  the  medium  of  communication  with  external  objects. 
The  soul  is  a  divius  emanation,  and  possesses  powers  only  in  a  much 
lower  degree  to  those  of  its  Divine  Creator.    The  deep  significance 
of  the  expressions  of  the  Bible—"  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image," — "So  Grod  created  man  in  his  ow^i  image," — "And 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,"  are  little  thought 
of  or  rightly  appreciated.  With  this  breath  God  has  deputed  wonder- 
ful powers  to  his  creatures.     How  wonderfully  man  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  putting  motion  into  inanimate  matter — into 
steam  engines,  for  instance,  and  the  great  variety  of  machinery ! 
Then  how  extensive  and  illimitable  is  the  range  of  man's  mind,  and 
how  far  it  can  soar  out  of  its  body,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  globe  on 
which  we  dwell !    It  can  pursue  its  course  into  regions  which  have 
not  yet  been  seen,  but  which  it  is  often  compassing  in  the  spirit  of 
thought.    When  the  cerebral  nerves  are  come  to  maturity  in  the 
full-grown  person,  then  we  see  the  soul  acting  with  the  full  powers 
which  this  state  of  existence  permits.    The  sole  difference  we  see  in 
the  mental  powers  of  individuals  is  owing  to  the  difference  and 
unequal  development  in  the  cerebral  nerves  alone.    Thus  we  find 
persons,  and  even  families,  having  a  fine  development  of  the  head 
generally  possessing  great  superiority  in  mental  powers.    On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  find  those  individuals  with  the  low,  small  retreat- 
ing forehead  to  be  as  much  deficient  in  their  mental  powers  ;  nor  will 
ajiy  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  their  mental  culture  ever  suc- 
ceed in  extending  or  enlarging  those  powers  in  any  great  degree. 
Again,  we  shall  see  some  individuals  with  a  large  development  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead  and  skull,  who  are  by  no  means  clever, 
yea,  sometimes  sadly  deficient  in  intellect.    These  exceptions  pro- 
ceed from  some  defect  in  the  nervous  centres  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  which,  from  the  preponderating  power  given  by  the  large 
development  to  the  battery  of  that  telegraph  of  the  human  frame, 
causes  such  individuals  to  act  on  impulse  without  judgment.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  find  others  with  the  small,  narrow,  low  forehead, 
often  evincing  great  acuteness  in  business,  and  sometimes  not  want- 
ing even  good  ideas.    Here  tl>e  centres  in  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
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well  developed  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  proportionate  battery  in  the  cere- 
brum of  such  persons  to  give  healthy,  sound  impulse,  they  are 
generally  slow  to  act,  and  deficient  in  energy  to  put  their  designs 

into  execution.  , 

As  old  age  comes  on,  the  cerebral  nerves,  with  all  the  organs, 
be-in  to  lose  their  power  ;  and  we  see  the  soul,  which  acted  witli  so 
much  power  when  the  frame  was  in  full  vigour   again  return  to 
the  feeble  mental  efforts  of  childhood,  simply  from  decay  of  the 
matter  of  the  nerves.  I  shall  notice,  in  connexion  with  t;he  next  aud 
fourth  division  of  nerves,  the  injury  done  to  children  by  too  early 
education,  and  the  over-working  of  the  brain  by  studious  or  over- 
anxious men  of  business,  n  .    ,1        .  -  ^;fi, 
I  wish,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood  m  these  statements  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  as  being  limited  by  the  perfect  or 
imperfect  structure  of  the  nervous  system  m  the  brain.  ihe 
Almightv  and  Beneficent  Creator  evidently  has  not  made  man  s  happi- 
ness, in  this  or  a  future  state,  to  depend  on  the  conformation  of  bram 
inherited  from  his  progenitors.    Such  an  idea  of  that  great  Being  s 
Omnipotence  would  ill  accord  with  the  Christian's  idea  of  his  infinit 
goodness.    That  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  act  v.  t 
vigour,  sound  judgment,  and  great  foresight,  is  alone  possessed  b 
Zse  w^ho  haie  a  harmonious  and  fully  developed  brain,  is  past  aJl 
controversial  doubt ;  and  so  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  highest  degree 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  are  by  no  means  unfrequeni 
found  t^o  be  possess^ed  by  those  who  have  little  capa^.ties^fo^^^^^^^^^^^ 
acquirements  in  the  knowledge  of  this  world.  .^J.^^^' ^'.^ 
takes  the  vveak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  tl  e 
wi  e   simply  because  many  persons  by  the  world  considered  weak 
Tnd  of  little  account  as  to  knowledge,  have  applied  tor  and  recem.l 
?he  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  making  them  wise  unto  salvatio. 
and  giving  tliem  the  pea/e  which  passeth  all  understanding.  Am 
although  they  are  conscious  they  do  not  possess  high  powers  .1 
SnI  great  progress  of  investigation  in  secular  learning  and  scicu- 
Sfic  p?rsui?s  vet  they  are  perfoctly  content  and  liappv  knowing 
that  God  an  o'ints  so.ne,  by  the  gift  of  great  talent,  to  fill  certain 
r,oskoi  s  in^  ifo,  while  He  makes  others  conscious  that  their  want  ot 
C  ;  hU  intellectual  powers  is  no  detriment  to  their  linppiness ; 
these  ni  11  1                          creater  or   ess  talents  must  give  an 
:lunt  ofThT u  e  n^d^  oUhos^talents  to  a  Master  who  will  rewa.d 
Sis  faithful  servants,  though  ungifted  and  humble  with  a  croun  o 
Fife  wh  ch  shall  never  fade  away.    And  so  our  Almighty  Creator 
sfows  to  His  creatures  that,  in  all  His  dispensations,  ;  ■ 
1    •hnnnine'-s  is  His  dcsigu  aud  intention,    lor  to  all    the  bpint 
'"'J'  h^p  I  ide  say  Come    And  let  him  tliathoarcth  say,  Come  .\nd 
h  m  t       is    thi;st  come.    And  whosoever  will  lot  hini  take  the 
water  of  lile  freely,"*  that  when  their  task  on  earth  is  accomplished, 

«  Uev.  xxii.  17. 
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they  may  realize  the  apostle  Paul's  beautiful  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  the  body  and  spirit — "So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  iucorruption :  it  is  sown  in  dis- 
honour; it  is  raised  in  glory:  it  is  sown  in  weakness  ;  it  is  raised  iu 
j)ower:  it  is  sown  a  natural  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.    As  is  the 
earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly, 
such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly.    And  as  we  ha;ve  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."* 
Next,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cerebral  nerves.    It  will  be 
seen  by  Sir  Charles  Bell's  W ork  on  the  Nervous  System,  and  like 
wise  by  Kirke  and  White,  Marshall  Hall,  and  others,  that  these 
telegraph  wires  are  tubes,  supposed  to  be  filled  with  a  fluid.  "When 
this  fluid  or  its  delicate  tube  or  outer  sheathing  becomes  vitiated  or 
injured  by  vicious  living,  improper  diet,  private  excesses,  but  most  of 
all  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  tobacco,  opium,  &c.,  the  mind, 
desiring  to  act,  in  attempting  to  send  its  messages  by  those  damaged 
nerves  or  telegraph  wires,  finds  no  response.    A  person  with  sound 
healtiiy  nerves  determines  on  an  action  and  perforins  it  with  ease 
and  decision,  and  afterwards  the  nerves  remain  at  rest  until  again 
prompted  to  action  by  the  force  of  the  will,  but  not  so  with  the  poor 
nervous  hypochondriac :  the  wires  repeat  again  and  again  the  same 
impressions  first  made  on  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain,  the  soul 
has  lost  control  over  the  frame,  the  soul  in  fiict  has  got  a  trembling 
disordered  harpsichord,  unstrung,  and  out  of  tune,  and  is  sometimes 
so  harassed  and  distressed  with  unavailing  efforts  to  make  it  answer 
to  the  efforts  of  the  will,  that,  in  despair,  it  sometimes  dashes  the 
whole  frame  to  pieces  by  a  violent  death.    Without  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  nervous  system,  its  structure,  functions,  and  action, 
no  person  is  justified  in  undertaking  the  cure  of  disease ;  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  person  to  understand,  at 
least,  the  outlines  of  his  own  system,  to  be  enabled  to  make 
the  utmost  use  of  his  intellectual'  powers,  and  to  enjoy  existence 
with  the  high  privileges  and  endowments  God  has  given  to  man, 
oy  brnignig  the  body  in  subjection  to  the  soul,  and  thus  ful- 
faUmg  the  high  purpose  of  his  creation,  in  glorifying  the  Gracious 
and  Almighty  Author  of  his  being.    The  nerves   proceed  from 
their  centres  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain,  in  bundles,  en- 
closed m  sheaths;  and  they  strike  out  of  the  sheaths  to  their 
dilierent  destinations,  as  they  come  near  parts  to  which  they  are 
designed  to  give  life  and  action.    Their  numbers  are  incalculable ; 
as  every  peripheral  point  of  the  frame  has  its  direct  and  separate 
set  leading  to  the  nervous  centres  in  the  brain.    They  are  larger  at 
their  origin,  and  become  so  fine  as  they  enter  the  ultimate  tissues 
ot  the  body,  tliut  their  termination  cannot  be  discovered  even  with  a 
microscope.    There  is  a  beiiutiful  transparent  film  called  the  arach- 
noid membrane,  which  encloses  the  spinal  marrow,  and  is  continuous 
*  1  Cor.  XV.  42—44,  48,  49. 
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'",11  e  i.,.n;n  .  if  jilso  lines  the  sheaths  which 

over  the  whole  niaas  ot  hram ,  it  also  luina  nerves 

caUed  one  of  the  serous  membranes  of  ""^  ^°  tomach  &c 

irTeS^ntrSirb 'i."^^  ft  the 

,  soon  tens  upuu  tuc  exercise  a  rheumatic  subject 

Ta^  tfetoTw^  hrsuSrrLr:-  which  perins, 
havS'c^  beendvis?d  to  walk  their  rheumatism  off,  have  brought  on 
sucTchrS^c  Inflammation  in  these  sheaths  and  in  the  Bheatns  o 

Sfmuscles  as  to  utterly  destroy  then-  -^^^f '  ^f.^  ^^^ijf 
honelesslv  crippled.  Entire  rest,  proper  diet,  with  our  natural 
meC  of  ^^^^^^^^  the  nutritive  powers  to  action,  are  the  remedies 
we  Se  L  rest^^^^^^^^  BUsterin|  and  heating  lotion  apphcations, 
bv  wealSnnTthe  parts,  invariably  injure  instead  of  benefiting, 
iny Tode  of^livi^^^^  which  prevents  the  blood  affordmg  a  due  supply 
^f  JerTm  to  these^sheaths,  aiiects  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  as 
wef  as  The  nerves,  and  is  often  a  cause  of  loss  of  power  m  the  brain 
Tnd  spine  and  iduces  paralysis.    Irreparable  injury  is  done  to  both 

he  bS  and  spinal  m'arrow  by  this  principle  not  being  recognised 
in  the  barbarous  treatment  of  spinal  complaints  by  ^^^^Jf/  W^S' 
scarifying,  powerful  ointments  and  lotions,  which  never  did  nor  ever 
can  do  anything  but  ultimate  mjury.  ^^..^1.0  .or,=o  r.f 

It  is  eLy  to  discover  when  the  bram  is  affected,  by  a  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  head  or  other  uncomfortable  symptoms,  imme- 
diately it  is  pronounced  congestion  of  the  brain,  leeches,  bh.ters 
and  aperient^  medicines  are"  prescribed ;  further  weakening  and 

irritatmg  the  already  distressed  nerves  ;  frequently  to  the  rum  01 

'"''ihe  kW^that  when  the  head  is  suffering  from  a  sense  of  fulness, 
or  irritability,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  some  of  the  fluid  out  by 
bleeding,  cupping,  or  blistering,  is  a  mischievous,  ignorant,  and  otten 
fatal  error,  and  often  lays  the  foundation  of  suflering  and  incapacity 
for  the  rest  of  life.  The  originating  cause  of  cerebral  irritation  will  in 
almost  every  instance,  be  found  in  the  stomach,  or  some  other  inter- 
nal part  of  the  body.  I  have  had  severe  cases  of  congestion  oi  the 
brain,  with  almost  entire  unconsciousness ;  and  cases  o  ordinary 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  and  even  of  apoplexy,  with 
loss  of  memory,  whicli  have  been  restored  simply  by  derivative  treat- 
ment of  fomentation,  sitting  baths,  mustard  foot  baths  wet  sheet 
envelope,  &o.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  injurious  and  unnatural 
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system  of  bleeding,  blistering,  and  purgative  practices  will^  be 
entirely  abandoned  for  these  more  rational  modes  of  cure  derived 
from  natural  principles.  In  the  hundreds  of  cases,  comprising  every 
disease  and  ailment  to  which  the  body  is  liable,  tliat  have  come 
under  my  care,  (many  of  which  had  been  given  up  as  desperate  before 
coming  to  my  establishment,  or  free  hospitals,)  I  have  never  had 
recourse  to  bleeding,  blisters,  or  purgatives ;  and  only  one  person,  out 
of  the  many  hundreds  I  have  had,  has  died  in  the  establishment ; 
and  liis  death  was  the  result  of  his  own  act  in  taking  stimulants 
unknown  to  me,  and  against  my  most  urgent  advice.  The  principle 
I  act  upon  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
nutritive  powers  into  healthy  action,  and  thereby  replace  inert, 
morbid,  diseased,  or  inflammatory  matter  in  the  system  by  healthy 
substance,  which  alone  can  throw  off  disease.  As  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  purify  vitiated  tissue,  it  must  be  thrown  off  and 
replaced  hy  new,  before  the  body  can  be  at  rest. 

JFrom  this  slight  sketch  of  the  cerebral  spinal  nerves,  it  will  be 
seen  what  a  wonderfully  constructed  system  we  possess  ;  and  when 
it  is  noticed  that  every  voluntary  act  must  first  originate  in  the 
brain,  and  that  the  message  has  to  travel  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  telegraph  wire,  or  nerve,  before  the  act  is  performed,  (for  the 
act  appears  simultaneous  with  the  will,)  the  speed  at  which  the 
message  must  travel  passes  all  calculation.  One  more  observation 
on  these  motion  nerves  before  I  proceed  to  the  fourth  order  of 
organic  or  nerves  of  nutrition.  From  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  action  and  nature  of  these  nerves,  and  their  arachnoid  covering 
or  sheaths,  great  and  irreparable  injuries  are  often  done  to  the  frame 
by  practitioners  of  allopathy,  and  by  the  merely  cold  water  doctors. 
From  the  previous  observations  it  will  be  seen  how  delicate  and 
sensitive  the  cerebral  spinal  nerves  are ;  and  no  severe  shocks  can  bo 
given  to  them  wthout  risk  of  permanent  injury,  or  death  itself.  I 
am  aware,  in  condemning  plunge  baths  or  sea  bathing,  I  am  running 
counter  to  popular  opinion ;  but  faithfulness  in  the  cause  of  truth  is 
a  greater  consideration  with  me  than  having  my  statements  ridiculed 
No  one  ever  uses  a  plunge  bath,  or  the  sea  bath,  without  risk ; 
ninety-nine  may  escape  injury,  but  the  next  may  be  ruined  for  life. 
The  sudden  shock  to  the  nerves,  and  also  driving  the  blood  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  on  the  internal  vessels,  where  there  may  not  be 
power  to  bear  the  shock,  or  return  the  blood,  if  not  the  cause  of 
immediate  injuries,  lays  the  foundation  of  disease  which  is  often 
developed  a  considerable  time  after.  I  named  this  to  a  London  sur- 
geon, who  favoured  me  with  a  visit  to  inspect  ray  establishment.  He 
corroborated  my  opinion  at  once,  and  said  at  that  time  he  had  an 
eminent  solicitor  under  his  care,  who,  in  going  last  autumn  to  the 
seaside  for  rest,  plunged  into  the  sea  as  usual  with  visitors  ;  which 
caused  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  a  severe  and  dangerous  iltaess. 
from  which  he  is  now  a  good  deal  recovered;  but  the  effect  will  be 
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felt  for  the  remainder  of  life.  In  the  case  also  of  a  lady  I  have  had 
in  my  establishment,  who  went  well,  and  an  health,  into  the  sea, 
the  shock  produced  congestion  in  the  lungs  and  chest,  ^or  thit-, 
leeches  and  bUsters  were  applied  by  her  doctor,  which,  ot  course, 
Btill  further  lowered  the  vital  powers  of  reaction,  and  the  result  was 
chronic  asthma,  of  a  most  distressing  kind,  from  which  the  lady  is 
now  a  complete  invalid,  and  a  great  sufferer,  without  hope  ot  cure 
lu  the  case  of  another  lady,  who,  in  hot  weather,  went_  into  a  cold 
plunge  bath,  during  a  visit'to  a  friend,  internal  congestion  was  the 
resulc;  and  an  abscess  formed  which  destroyed  her 

Errors  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  by  the  reflex  action  ot  the 
nerves  not  being  understood.    A  lady  has  recently  been  at  my 
establishment,  who  went  under  a  celebrated  protessor  of  physic  in 
Edinburgh,  for  pain  in  the  lower  part  ot  the  sprne  ;  this,  he  told 
her,  was  merely  rheumatism,  and  would  soon  be  cured ;  o^^i^^^ed 
rather  severe  application  to  the  part,  and  m  a  fortnight  the  ady  was 
laid  prostrate  iu  bed.    The  cause  of  the  pam  was  irregularity  in 
an  interual  part,  which  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  that  part  of  the 
spinal  marriw.    The  severe  applications  to  the  poor  snflermg  nerves 
of  the  spine  only  aggravated  the  internal  disorder.    She  was  greatly 
r  stored  by  a  long  course  of  mild  hydropathic  treatment,  but  I  fear 
will  sometimes  during  life  feel  the  eftects  of  the  barbarous  "  pro- 
fessional "  treatment  of  the  learned  professor.    I  have  had  not  a  few 
cases  of  what  of  what  have  been  termed  spinal  disease  in  females, 
and  for  which  blisters  and  setons  have  been  applied  to  the  spine, 
to  the  invariable  injury  of  the  patient,  the  cause  oi  which  I  have 
always  found  to  be  internal  irregularity.    In  some  cases,  the  use  ot 
the  legs  has  been  almost  lost,  as  if  by  paralysis,  but  has  been  to  a 
areat  extent,  restored  by  our  natural  means  of  cure.    I  could  give 
many  cases  of  the  same  nature,  for  they  are.  I  regret  to  say,  ot 
frequent  occurrence  in  our  experience.    The  injury  done,  especially 
to  females,  by  bleeding,  blistering,  injections,  caustic,  and  the  use  ot 
certain  instruments,  ruins  many  a  good  constitution,  and  renders  the 
natient  an  invalid  for  life.  .  i  i    i.  j 

^  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  ni  their  celebrated 
works,  and  other  writers  upon  the  subject,  show  that  pains  in  one 
nart  of  the  body  may  have  their  origin  in  remote  parts  :  diseased 
parts  communiciiting  pain  by  the  sympathetic  nervous  telegraph 
wires  to  different  parts  of  the  frame.  Notlnng  but  a  restoration  ot 
the  nutritive  powers  can  succeed  in  giving  reliet  in  sucli  cases. 

Adhesion  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  to  the  substance  it  covers 
in  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  is  a  consequence  ot  in- 
flammatory action,  and  is  often  a  mysterious  cause  of  suffering^^ 
which  it  IS  impossible  correctly  to  ascertain  during  life,  through 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  causing  extraordiuary  pains 
in  ivirts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  point  ot  disease,  ihe  late 
Pr    Lo<mn   of  Leeds,   suffered  excruciating  pains  many  year.s. 
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especially  in  the  legs,  which  he  had  laid  on  cushions  before  him, 
covered  with  basket-work,  lest  anything  should  accidentally  brush 
over  them ;  so  acute  was  the  sensibility.  Examination  after  death 
showed  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  covering 
the  spinal  marrow.  n       r  j 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  frame,  and 
quite  another  to  have  a  good  knowledge  how  to  cure  disease.  No 
one  can  safely  be  trusted  with  a  ship  who  has  not  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  navigation.  However  creditably  a  man 
may  have  passed  his  examination  for  a  commander,  it  by  no  means 
follows  he  is  able  to  navigate  a  ship  unless  he  has  had  a  practical 
education  on  board,  both  in  sunshine  and  in  storm.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  medical  profession.  A  good  curative  knowledge  can  only 
be  obtained  by  practice,  after  an  educational  course.  This  is  very 
strikingly  the  case  with  many  of  the  first  and  most  scientific  writers 
and  lecturers  on  the  human  frame.  Their  time  has  been  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  frame,  in  all  its  wondrous  complexity ;  and  they 
have  had  little  opportunities  for  personal  experience  in  comparison 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  practice  alone ;  and,  consequently, 
are  sadly  at  fault,  when  they  prescribe  remedies  which,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  body,  ouffht  to  suc- 
ceed, but,  nevertheless,  are  of  no  avail,  and  often  only  aggravate 
disease.  A  striking  instance,  amongst  many  I  have  had,  has  just 
come  under  my  notice. — A  solicitor  in  the  north  of  England  writes 
to  me  as  follows : — 

Matlock  Bank,  June  17tli,  1857.  Dear  Sib,— I  have  great  pleasure  _  in 
writing  you  an  account  of  my  illness,  and  the  remedies  I  have  tried  in  mitigation 
of  it.  1  was  first  struck  with  paralysis  in  1851.  Within  two  or  three  hours  of 
my  first  attack,  I  sent  for  my  usual  medical  attendant.   He  shortly  called  upon 

me  in  company  with  Dr.  ,  his  subsequent  partner.    Dr.  at  that  time 

bled  me,  and  s-ahsequently  administered  a  cup  to  my  neck,  and  afterwards 
applied  a  seton  to  the  same.   In  about  two  months  time  I  went  on  a  visit  to  a 

brother-in-law  of  mine,  a  medical  man  in  ;  with  him  I  stayed  a  month  or 

sis  weeks ;  and  during  that  visit  I  twice  went  to  town  in  my  said  brother-in- 
law's  company  to  consult  the  celebrated  Dr.  ,  a  physician,  said  to  be  great 

in  paralytic  cases ;  he  only  advised  me  to  take  a  quantity  of  blue  bill,  get  a  pony 
to  ride  on,  and  to  take  an  enema  once  every  morning.  The  blue  pill  soon 
lowered  the  system,  and  made  riding  unsafe,  the  enema  brought  only  temporary 
rehef.  In  1853,  I  was  again  struck  whilst  attending  at  the  assizes.  1  then 
got  the  assistance  of  a  friend  of  nihie  in  the  neighboui-hood  for  that  night,  and 
on  my  return  home  I  got  the  assistance  of  a  fresh  surgeon,  who  attended  me 

ever  since,  tih  my  commg  here.   He  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  ,  a  gentleman 

well  known  in  ,  who,  among  other  things,  advised  me  not  to  give  up  my 

snufF,  (four  to  five  ounces  per  week,)  as  that,  he  said,  had  killed  a  Mi".  , 

a  brother  professional  of  mine.         I  remain,  dear  Sir,  youi's  truly, 

J.  Smedley,  Esq.  P.  T. 

The  physician  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  discoverers 
of  the  nature,  action,  and  reflex  actio.i  of  the  nerves ;  and  perhaps 
no  man  living  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  How 
strange  he  could  prescribe  no  more  effectual  remedies !    He  made 
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little  inquiry  into  the  patient's  habits ;  did  not  prohibit  his  lakintr 
snulF,  a  habit  alone  sufficient  to  induce  paralysis  ;  allowed  stimulant'- 
aud  failed  in  giving  the  least  relief!    Another  physician  advised  tl: 
continuance  of  the  use  of  snuff,  four  to  five  ounces  per  week ! !  TIj 
patient  came  in  a  deplorable  state,  unable  to  retain  his  urine,  \\n\> 
his  bowels  constipated,  and  v?as  deaf ;  all  the  result  of  the  failure  <  • 
nervous  power,  aggravated  by  the  pernicious  prescriptions  of  hi- 
doctors.    He  is  now  decidedly  improving  in  every  respect.    No  pei 
manent  recovery  can  ever  take  place  unless  the  nervous  energv  ; 
restored.    All  blistering,  bleeding,  setons,  and  purgatives  tend 'm 
to  strengthen  and  restore,  but  to  weaken  and  irritate.    The  fathr 
of  a  boy  afflicted  with  curvature  and  disease  of  the  spine,  with  lo.-.- 
of  the  use  of  both  legs,  applied  to  me  for  advice.    He  stated  his  son 
had  been  under  the  care  of  several  medical  men,  and  also  in  an 
infirmary,  where  issues  were  put  in  the  poor  creature's  back,  with 
twenty-eight  peas ;  his  sufferings  became  so  intense,  the  father  re- 
moved him.    From  the  first  there  could  be  no  hope  of  restoration, 
and  all  the  unnatural  torture  of  the  nerves  only  aggravated  the 
misery  of  the  poor  lad.    How  issues,  with  the  twenty-eight  peas 
inserted  along  the  spinal  column,  with  all  its  delicate  membranes 
and  network  of  nerves,  was  to  restore  and  give  nutrition  to  the  part, 
is  past  compreh^sion :  but,  in  such  w^ay,  thousands  are  rained  for 
life,  or  destroyed. 

The  FotTETH  Obdeu  of  Neetes,  commonly  termed  the  nerves  of 
organic  life,  or  nutrition,  or  ganglionic  system.  These  nerves,  by 
their  vis  vita),  or  power  of  life,  have  entire  control  over  the  organ's 
of  circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  and  excretion.  Thev 
have  the  same  structure  as  the  spinal  cerebral  nerves,  tubular,  and 
filled  with  fluid;  encased  iu  sheaths,  and  act  by  their  electric  powers; 
and  so  identical  is  this  property,  that  the  power  of  one  order  is  lent 
to  or  sympathises  with  the  other  in  cases  of  emergency.  As  for  in- 
stance, when  the  brain  is  pressed  by  mental  exercise,  the  vital  power 
of  these  nutritive  nerves  is  also  called  into  the  assistance  of  the 
cerebral  system;  and  if  the  mental  eff'ort  be  long  continued,  the 
proper  function  of  the  nutritive  nerves  is  partially  suspended,  causing 
what  is  commonly  called  indigestion  and  biliousness,  from  the  liver 
not  acting,  and  so  lowering  the  power  of  all  the  organs  of  nutrition 
and  circulation.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is  not  properly 
exercised,  the  vital  power  of  the  cerebral  system  is  left  to  add  its 
influence  to  the  nerves  of  nutrition,  and  thus  often  produces  a  state 
of  obesity,  or  latness,  with  a  tendency  to  apoplexy. 

When  food  is  taken  iuto  the  stomach,  it  is  there  dissolved  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  unless  the  vital  power  of  the  "large 
plexus  of  organic  or  nutritive  nerves  in  connexion  with  the  stomach 
be  sufficiently  strong,  the  chemical  change  in  the  chyme  or  fluid 
does  not  take  place ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  acidity,  followed 
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by  fermentation,  causing  great  irritation  in  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
and  bowels.  The  unhealthy  matter  passes  into  the  bowels,  where  it 
-is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  into  the  blood,  and  so  passes  into  the 
tissues  of  tiie  body,  building  it  up  witli  inert  or  effete  matter,  which 
the  body  then  tries  to  throw  off.  If  there  is  power  to  accomplish 
this,  by  boils,  rash,  shingles,  diarrhoea,  ,  or  other  means,  the  vital 
organs  are  kept  from  injury  ;  but  if  the  vital  power  is  low,  the  organs 
cannot  resist  the  surcharge  of  morbid  matter,  and  the  result  is 
•inflammation,  fever,  &c.,  which  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  How 
:3ften  is  premature  dissolution  the  effect  of  injury  done  to  this  beau- 
tiful structure,  by  the  spirit  of  man  becoming  a  prey  to  the  appetites 
and  passions  I  How  often  is  he  suddenly  cut  off  when  the  brain  is 
surcharged  with  alcohol,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  !  or  he  dies  the 
iwful  death  of  a  raving  madman  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  the 
'affect  of  the  same  baneful  cause  ! 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  action  of  these  organic 
aerves,  as  well  as  of  the  spinal  cerebral  system,  is  absolutely 
Qecessary  to  enable  the  soul  to  carry  out  the  work  it  has  to 
perform  ^rith  comfort  and  ease.    The  electricity  in  these  nutritive 
aerves  is  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  also  the 
ibsorption  by  the  liver  of  those  materials  out  of  the  blood  which 
?o  to  the  manufacture  of  bile  or  gall.    It  gives  power  to  the 
iver  to  manufacture  saccharine  and  other  matters  to  enrich  the 
jlood,  the  quantity  of  which  materials  are  materially  altered  by 
njuries  or  other  causes  affecting  some  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
andoubtedly  often  results  from  that  organ  being  affected  by  the 
labits  of  taking  intoxicating  drinks  to  excess.    It  also  assists  in 
-ormmg  the  red  corpuscles  which  impart  that  colour  to  the  blood, 
rad  gives  power  to  the  uriniferous  tubes  in  the  kidneys  to  draw  out 
;he  urme,  with  other  impurities,  from  the  blood.    It  gives  power  to 
;he  flesh,  bone,  &c.,  to  assimilate  their  materials  out  of  the  blood,  as 
me  blood  circulates  through  the  body.    The  electricity  or  vital 
)ower  of  these  nerves,  commonly  called  ganglionic  or  organic,  is,  in 
act,  the  life  of  the  lody ;  and  just  as  this  power  is  in  vigour,  or 
Jtherwise,  so  is  the  healthy  action  of  the  system.    As  electricity  is 
•he  motive  power  of  the  will,  and  is  generated  in  the  brain  ;  so  the 
•■ame  element  exists  in  these  nutritive  nerves  for  the  purposes  above 
1   '^^'^  electrical  power,  however,  is  more  generally  generated 
n  the  body,  as  demonstrated  by  works  on  animal  magnetism,  which 
■how  that  m  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body  molecules  of  magnetic 
)rinciple  exist.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  this  principle  in  the  human 
.ody  IS  essential  and  invaluable  in  the  study  of  health  and  disease,  as 
t  IS  m  iact  the  key  to  the  principle  by  which  the  bodily  powers  are 
0  be  runovated  or  kept  in  health  ;  and  it  is  the  only  true  principle 
■n  which  to  act.    All  attempts  at  curing  local  disease,  or  preserving 
.ealth,  without  taking  this  principle  as  a  basis,  only  leads  to  chance 
nd  temporary  success,  and  ignorance  of  it  often  to  the  undermining 


of  the  constitution,  by  attempts  to  expel  maladies  by  local  applica- 
tions internally  or  externally.  The  first  point  to  notice  is,  bow  this 
vis  vitiB,  or  power  of  life,  in  the  organic  or  nutritive  nerves,  is  to  be 
kept  up  to  its  proper  force.  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
strict  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  framed  by  the  Creator  as 
conditions  of  health.  The  high  privilege  of  freewill  enjoyed  by 
man  above  all  others  of  G-od's  creatures  is,  when  under  the  influence 
of  religion,  a  source  of  supreme  happiness  to  him ;  but  by  bis  per- 
version of  this  high  privilege,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  carnal 
appetites  and  passions,  he  renders  that  precious  gift  of  his  Creator 
a  source  of  misery  and  suffering  in  this  world,  and  eventually  of  bis 
eternal  ruin.  When  man  brings  his  body  into  subjection,  and  is 
guided  in  his  actions  by  the  all-wise,  immutable,  beneticent  laws  laid 
down  in  Grod's  word  for  his  happiness,  he  takes  food  and  drink  only 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  perform  the  mission  God  has 
appointed  hira,  and  brings  his  body,  with  its  animal  desires,  into 
subjection.  Just  as  man  governs  himself  by  these  laws,  so  we  see 
him  reach  the  high  standard  in  the  position  God  at  first  intended 
him  to  fill ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  soul  gives  way  to  the 
promptings  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  so  we  see  a  whole  flood  of 
disease  and  misery  let  loose  on  the  poor  creature  which  often  debases 
him  below  the  brutes  themselves.  Comparatively  few  strike  out  a 
course  from  their  own  convictions.  The  customs  of  society,  fear  of 
ridicule,  or  being  thought  singular,  carry  multitudes  down  the 
stream  against  their  better  judgment ;  and  for  which  they  have  to 
pay  by  future  sufi'ering  with  those  following  these  customs.  Com- 
panionship, however,  in  suffering  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  conceive, 
affords  any  consolation. 

The  habits  of  life  and  course  of  diet  followed  by  society  generally 
are,  in  many  points,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  laws  of  health. 
Breakfast,  with  toast  and  butter,  strong  stimulating  coflee,  strong 
tea,  especially  green,  which  is  well  known  to  be  coloured  with  a 
highly  deleterious  ingredient;  white  bread,  when  had  from  the, 
baker's,  often  contains'  alum  or  other  pernicious  ingredients  (which 
they  say  they  are  compelled  to  put  in,  to  please  the  public,  who  will 
have  a  white  light  loaf)  ;  with  other  aliments,  such  as  broiled  bacon, 
salt  fish,  ham,  with  mustard  and  pepper ;  and  not  unfrequently  have 
I  seen,  at  commercial  hotels,  the  addition  of  bitter  ale.  Then,  some 
take  luncheon,  or  rather  a  first  dinner  of  animal  Ibod,  Ac,  in  two  or 
three  hours,  with  wine,  ale,  or  porter  ;  and  later  in  the  day,  a  second 
and  principal  dinner,  sometimes  like  the  one  I  describe  further  on. 
Others  take  dinner  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  composed  of  soup,  animal 
food,  with  condiments,  (without  which  the  indulged  palate  cannot 
relish  ])lain  food,)  pastry,  sweets,  followed  by  cheese  and  uncooked 
vegetables,  in  the  form  of  celery  and  salads,  with  ale,  porter,  and 
wine,  and  in  many  cases  concluding  with  a  cigar,  or  pipe  of  tobacco, 
and  spirits ;  then  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  tea,  with  toast  and  buttered 
cakes,  &c.    Animal  food  and  tart  agaiu  for  supper  at  nine  o'clock  ; 
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iTwitli  ale  or  spirits,  cigar,  or  pipe,  by  way  of  finish  to  the  day's  work 
I'flf  eating  not  to  live,  hut  living  to  eat.  When  we  compare  the  nature  of 
:ifche  food  thus  taken  with  that  best  adapted  to  make  sound  muscle,  &c., 
uand  to  keep  up  the  vis  vitse,  or  electric  power  of  life ;  it  is  no  wonder 
me  see  the  multitude  of  maladies  so  general  among  mankind, 
idebasing  the  tissues,  and  affecting  the  brain. 
The  Stomach,  Liver,  Bowels,  &c. 

The  organic,  or  nutritive  nerves  are  spread  throughout  the  body, 
)but  have  no  common  centre,  as  the  cerebral  spinal  nerves  have. 
IThe  principal  plexus,  or  mass  of  these  nerves,  is  the  stomach,  because 
tbhere  the  first  operation  on  the  dissolved  food,  or  chyme,  as  it  is 
ecalled,  is  to  be  performed  :  that  is,  the  chemical  change  is  there  to 
bbe  first  communicated  through  the  organic  nerves.  When  there  is  good 
iihealthy  power  in  these  nerves,  the  change  is  perfectly  made.  The  mat- 
ter passes  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duodenum,  a  Latin  term, 
-signifying  twelve;  from  which  word  this  first  bowel,  or  second  stomach, 
iderives  its  name,  being  supposed  to  be  generally  twelve  inches  long. 
(Here  another  important  addition  is  made  by  the  bile  conveyed  into 
•.the  duodenum  by  the  gall-duct  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  also  by 
I  the  addition  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  brought  from  the  pancreas,  or 
-sweetbread,  by  another  dnct.  The  alimentary  matter  then  passes 
lanto  the  small  gut,  which  is  supposed,  on  an  average,  to  be  about 
ttwenty-eight  feet  in  length  ;  and  on  its  passage  through,  as  will  be 
('explained,  the  principal  part  of  the  nutriment  is  taken  up  and  con- 
veyed into  the  circulation  for  the  support  of  the  body.  The 
1  insoluble  part,  with  the  fecal  secretion  drawn  out  of  the  blood  into 
I  the  colon,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  stool  or  excrement, 
[passes  through  this  colon,  or  large  gut,  and  is  discharged  at  the 
:ianus.  The  colon,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  rises  on  the 
rright  side,  near  the  groin,  where  the  celiac  valve  is  situated,  ascends 
upward  toward  the  liver,  across  the  top  of  the  bowels,  and  then 
descends  down  the  left  side,  turning  and  lying  on  the  spine  in  the 
.  lower  part  of  the  back,  passing  downwards  to  the  anus  or  seat. 

The  twenty-eight  feet  of  small  gut  is  attached  to  a  fatty  mem- 
ibrane,  called  the  mesentery.  Under  this  mass  of  fat  running 
upwards  along  the  spine,  is  a  main  tube,  or  as  it  is  termed,  the 
thoracic  duct,  because  it  rises  up  to  near  the  throat,  on  the  left  side, 
i  Prom  the  lower  part  of  this  tube,  Or  thoracic  duct,  there  are  vast 
!  numbers  of  smaller  ones  which  pass  into  the  bowels  protected  by 
:  the  mesentery.  These,  called  lacteals,  or  absorbents,  project  a  short 
>  distance  into  the  bowel,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
i  digested  food  passing  through  it,  and  from  whence,  by  their  electric 
]  power,  they  absorb  the  juice  out,  and  convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
1  by  which  it  ascends  to  the  front  of  the  left  breast,  near  the  top  of 
1  the  shoulder ;  and  there  it  enters  what  is  called  the  left  subclavian 
.artery.  This  subclavian  artery  contains  exhausted  blood  brought 
I  round  to  be  renewed.  The  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  here 
1  mixed  with  this  exhausted  blood,  which  then  passes  downward  into 
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the  right  valve  of  the  heart.  This  valve  opens  to  receive  it,  ami 
then,  by  its  muscular  power  of  contraction,  forces  it  into  the  lungs, 
where  the  fluid,  which  is  then  of  a  dusky  colour,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  imbibes  oxygen,  which  changes  it  to  scarlet,  and- 
thus  enriched  and  renewed,  it  is  now  fit,  as  fresh  material,  for 
absorption  into  muscle,  bone,  &c.  The  renewed  blood  now  passes 
into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  there  it  is  pumped  into  the 
large  tubes  called  arteries.  Vast  numbers  of  very  minute  vessels  or 
tubes,  called  capillaries,  proceed  into  the  flesh  from  the  arteries,  and 
round  the  bones,  and  to  every  part  of  the  frame  ;  where  coming  in 
contact,  each  part,  by  its  vis  vitse,  or  electrical  property,  has  the 
power  to  take  out  of  the  blood  the  material  fitted  for  its  peculiar  sup- 
port and  structure. 

The  absorbents  before  named  take  up  from  the  bowels,  into  the 
thoracic  duct  out  of  the  digested  food,  any  juices,  without  choice  or 
selection;  these  juices  have  then  to  be  purified,  principally  by  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  a  number  of  other  glands. 

The  blood  enters  the  substance  of  the  kidney  by  arteries,  from 
which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  small  sprig-like  branches 
arise,  terminating  in  a  knot  of  veins  called  malpighian  tubes.  A 
uriniferous  tube  covers  this,  and,  by  its  electric  power,  draws  out  of 
the  blood,  through  these  knots  of  vein,  the  urine,  together  vrith 
phosphate,  urea,  and  other  matters  not  required  for  nutrition. 
When  these  knots  of  delicate  structure  become  inflamed  or  dis- 
eased, by  alcoholic  drinks,  or  other  bad  matter  in  the  blood,  they 
allow  the  rich  and  nutritive  parts  of  the  blood  to  pass  \dth.  the 
urine;  and  soon,  as  in  diabetes,  rapid  waste  of  the  body  takes 
place. 

The  liver  takes  out  of  the  blood  by  its  electrical  power,  or  vis 
vitae,  the  proper  material  to  manufacture  into  gall ;  which,  when 
made,  is  deposited  in  the  gall-bladder,  situated  between  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  and  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  those  lobes  upon  the  gall- 
bladder, the  gall  is  forced  into  the  duodenum,  and  is  the  natural 
stimulant  or  purgative  acting  upon  the  bowels.  If  the  electrical 
power  of  the  nutritive  nerves  is  weakened  by  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
the  use  of  tobacco  especially  (a  slow  but  sure  poison,)  or  by  im- 
proper food,  the  bile  or  gall  is  not  taken  out  of  the  blood ;  it  con- 
tinues to  circulate  through  the  body,  carrying  mischief  wherever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  these  delicate  nerves ;  and  if  relief  is  not 
given,  produces  jaundice,  and  other  what  are  termed  bilious  com- 
plaints. When  the  gall  is  of  a  bad  quality,  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  nerves  of  the  duodenum  is  caused,  and  instead  of  the 
bile  passing  as  it  ought  to  do  into  the  bowels,  it  finds  its  way 
upwards  into  the  stomach,  and  is  thrown  off  by  vomiting,  or  passes 
downwards,  irritating  the  bowels,  and  causing  diarrhoea,  and  tiiis  is 
the  way  many  have  to  pay  for  the  pleasures  of  the  pipe  and  indul- 
gence at  table. 
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The  liver  acts  also  as  a  nutritive  organ,  forming  sugar  out  of  the 
hausted  blood,  and  carrying  it  into  the  circulation;  and  also  in, 
nnino-  the  red  corpuscles  which  must  be  present  in  healthy  blood, 
aich  fs  of  a  light  crimson  colour.  A  large  amount  of  impurity  in 
,  e  blood  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  as  they  also  draw  in  oxygen, 
aich,  coming  in  contact  with  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  produces 
■  mbustion  of  that  substance,  and  so  gets  rid  of  impurity.  _  When  a 
nrson  has  fetid  breath,  the  blood  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  this  should 
.ivays  give  the  alarm  to  rectify  the  impurity  by  proper  diet,  atten- 
■jn  to  the  skin,  &c.,  before  the  disease  increases,  and  typhus  fever 
1  inflammation  result. 

tOn  an  average  one  hogshead  of  blood  passes  through  the  heart 
dd  lungs  every  hour,  and  calculation  shows  that  entire  circulation 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  body  takes  place  in  from  one  to 
170  minutes.  A  power  equal  to  four  cwt.  is  exercised  by  the  lungs 
drawing  in  the  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells,  and  of 
r.ree  cwt.  in  expelling  the  air  out  of  the  lungs.  It  is  supposed  the 
.aings  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells  around  which  the  blood 
[j-culates  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the  tubes  and  cells, 
ass  a  surface  or  area  exceeding  thirty  thousand  square  inches, 
lesides  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  other  organs  act  as  purifiers 
the  body.  The  skin,  with  its  three  thousand  pores  to  every  square 
ech,  throws  off  from  an  average-sized  person  two  to  three  pounds  of 
ppure  matter  every  twenty-four  hours  by  insensible  perspiration 
ihere  are,  it  is  supposed,  on  an  average,  twenty-eight  miles  of  these 
irinute  corkscrew-like  ducts  or  conduits  to  let  out  the  perspiration, 
hen  there  are  as  many  pores  called  absorbents,  to  the  minute  capil  - 
rries,  or  small  blood  veins,  to  give  them  oxygen,  and  to  cause  com- 
lastion  of  innutritious  matter.  Hence  the  necessity  of  breathing 
lare  air,  and  keeping  the  skin  cleansed  of  dirt  and  excretions,  which 
hherwise  would  be  re-absorbed ;  and  also,  the  necessity  of  having 
lader  garments  frequently  washed,  or  they  will  become  charged  with 
iiis  fetid  matter,  and  will  restore  it  back  to  the  system  by  the 
■<)aorbents. 

1  The  extensive  system  of  lymphatic  veius  and  glands  distributed 
nroughout  the  body  absorbs  matter,  purifies  it,  and  returns  the 
utritive  part  into  the  system,  and  the  rest  into  some  of  the  channels 
ihich  carry  useless  residue  away.  The  glands  perform  averyimpor- 
..nt  ofiice,  and  act  extensively  as  chemical  laboratories  in  preparing 
atritive  matter  for  assimilation;  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have 
'.lis  power,  little  is  known  of  their  complicated  and  delicate  struc- 
nre.  The  wonderful  organism  of  the  human  frame,  taken  in  all  its 
larts  and  workings,  is  altogether  past  comprehension.  It  would 
aake  this  description  too  complicated  to  go  into  all  the  minute  par- 
calars  of  the  structure  and  working  of  the  various  parts  of  the  frame. 
;give  farther  on  a  few  engravings  and  notes,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
jork  a  list  of  books  which  enter  into  these  particulars. 
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DIVISION  11. 

DIET,  CLOTHING,  AND  HABITS  OF  LIFE. 


Without  a  firm  resolve  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature  in 
respect  to  diet,  &c.,  no  curative  treatment  will  avail  for  health  or 
comfort.  Thousands,  indeed  by  far  the  majority,  both  ea.  and  drink 
what  they  are  fully  aware  is  not  best  for  their  healthy  sustenance ; 
and  vet  persist  in  such  a  course,  merely  to  gratify  their  appetites; 
ther.'bv  bringiu<r  upon  themselves  much  suffering,  and  shortening 
their  lives.  So.ne  act  thus  from  a  natural  taste  for  such  things  ana 
others  from  a  dislike  of  being  thought  peculiar  in  their  habits  of  life. 
Such  are  generally  complaining  of  being  unwell,  and  truly  they 
may  and  are  constantly  applying  to  the  doctor  for  advice  and  physic, 
who  can  do  nothing  foV  them  but  give  temporary  reliet  by  pills  and 
dr'iuehts  The  temperate  use  of  plain  and  wholesome  food,  cleanli- 
ness and  taking  proper  open  air  exercise,  with  that  proper  denial  in 
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noss,  and  talung  proper  v[)vn  iui  ua<..v,.ov,          ......  ^-..-1.^.  . 

abstaining  from  intoxicating  drink,  smoking,  and  other  pernicious  J 
habits  and  a  strict  government  of  the  passions,  will  bring  a  cer- 
tain proatable  reward.    I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation  of 
making  all  converts  to  simple  living  who  read  this  book ,  but 
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IS  itiy  former  pamphlet  induced  many  to  change  their  mode  of  living 
or  the  benefit  of  their  health,  I  have  no  doubt  this  more  extensive 
reatise,  in  which  the  hydropathic  system  is  more  fully  explained, 
vill  have  a  similar  effect  in  many  cases.  I  have  recently  had  two 
irmy  officers  in  my  establishment,  who  were  restored  to  compara- 
ively  good  health  during  a  short  stay.  They  owned  the  benefit  they 
■eceived  from  our  simple  mode  of  living,  and  abstinence  from  stimu- 
ating  drinks  and  tobacco ;  yet  they  declared  it  was  impossible  to 
ivoid^ taking  wine,  spirits,  &c.,  at  the  mess  table,  and  at  the  dinner 
)artie3  they  were  obliged  to  attend,  thus  sacrificing  health  to  foolish 
Listom.  A  recurrence  to  late  dinners,  and  the  usual  quantity  of 
vine  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking,  with  cigars,  will  certainly 
)ring  a  return  of  the  ailments  for  which  they  came  to  my  establish- 
nent  for  relief,  and  prevent  them  enjoying  that  good  health  and 
■aim  state  of  mind  which  a  natural  state  of  the  stomach,  and  quiet 
lerves  attendant  thereon,  so  materially  promote.  I  and  my  wife 
lave  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  not  to  use  any  alcoholic 
iaquors,°or  keep  them  in  our  house,  except  for  medicinal  purposes  ; 
and,  consequently,  are  not  pressed  to  break  it  by  our  friends.  This 
iljlan  is  by  far  the  best ;  it  seta  a  good  example,  and  is  a  security 
{igainst  returning  to  an  injurious  practice. 

DIET. — The  following  "is  the  simple  plan  of  diet  we  practise,  both 
itit  home  and  at  the  Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  which  we  can 
fecommend  from  experience  to  all. 

BREAKFAST.— Scotch  oatmeal  porridge,  _  or 

imilk;  brown  bread  and  butter  (on  no  account  buttered  toast)  ;  light 
(ooiled  eggs,  with  cocoa  made  from  the  stewed  nibs.  A  glass  of 
u'ater,  with  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  a  light  boiled  egg,  is,  how- 
wver,  far  the  most  wholesome.  Toasted  bread  tends  to  constipation. 

DINNEE. — A.  moderate  quantity  of  animal  food,  with  simple 
vegetables,  farinaceous  puddings  of  rice,  flour,  tapioca,  sago,  semo- 
iiina,  &c.,  with  stewed  apples,  rhubaj-b,  or  green  fruit.  Avoid  all 
Idried  fruit,  as  the  husk  is  indigestible,  and  what  is  called  plum- 
ipudding  (made  of  flour,  suet,  and  dried  fruit)  is  especially  so. 
iWhen  the  puddings  are  removed,  dinner  should  be  finished ;  all 
fifter  does  harm.  AVater  only  for  beverage.  In  all  cases  a  very 
umoderate  use  of  animal  food  is  the  best.  If  any  chest  aftection,  or 
istomach  or  liver  irritation,  animal  food  is  positively  injurious  from 
;its  stimulating  qualities;  and  in  cases  of  constipation  of  the  bowels 
laninial  food  will  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  in  the  excremeutary 
■evacuations.  In  stomach  affections,  or  weak  digestion,  I  prescribe 
nmeat  cliopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  bread  crumbs,  and  a  spoontul 
bf  gravy,  but  no  vegetables.  If  persons  will  but  confine  themselves 
•io  simple  food,  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  with  good  health. 

EVENING-  MEAL,  at  six  or  seven  o'clock,  consisting  of  weak 
black  tea,  cocoa,  brown  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  or  Scotch  oatmeal 
'•porridge;   nothing  after  this,  except  sometimes  a  glass  of  milk, 
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w'ithout  bread.    Some  constitutions  may  requii-e  something  more 
wbiih  should  be  a  little  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass  oi  water 
ibout  nine  o'clock,  but  these  are  exceptions. 

ADVICE  TO  MINISTBES  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AND  ALL 
PUBLIC  SPEAKEES.^Dr.  Jonah  Horner,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  "Health  :  what  Preserves,  what  Destroys  what  Restore  it^^^ 
(Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  price  Is.  6d.,)  m  which  there 
is  also  much  important  information  m  a  popular  form  sa.  s  i  know 
that  many  ministers  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  who  preach  on  week- 
ni<^hts  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  make  a  great 
suppers  after  their  labour  ^he  Pulpit  I  know  well,  tlia^^ 
freauentlv-  ui-sed  to  ij;  by  the  kindness  of  friends  with  whom  they  have 

hXtempo^ary  abode.  ^Erequently,  ''''^'t''''''"l^^^^^^^^ 
to  their  work -  and  a  sense  of  fatigue  after  sermon,  with,  perhaps, 
f sotwWnt  appetite,  plead  ^t-ngly  but  wi.^^^^^^^  lev  -pper^. 
Let  such  remember,  that  sleep  is  the  only  legitimate  restorer  oi 
n^^rvous  energy  ;  and  that  food  is  for  the  supply  of  the  waste  of  he 
Ssues  Z!in  a  demand  is  always  made  on  the  nerves  lor  the 
dSon  tf  food.  Ton  see,  then,  that  at  bedtime,  when  the  bra  n 
and  nerves  aiTin  the  most  'exhausted  state,  it  must  be  improper  to 
take  frdTr  that  purpose  which  is  best  and  most  naturally  anssvered 

^^Tiis^wiU  be  found  quite  true  in  practice,  although  it  is  so 
ODDOsite  to  popular  option.  Abstainmg  from  animal  food  alto- 
when  F^essed  with  mental  exercise,  w  11  be  found  ot  great 
service  The^idea  that  strength  cannot  be  kept  up  without  the 
use  of'  animal  food  is  shown  to  be  fallacious  by  some  of  the  first 
aXiitTes"^^^  such  subjects.  The  strongest,>ealthiest  and  longe.^ 
lived  neople  in  the  world  do  not  use  animal  lood  at  all.  ihe 
following  statements  as  to  the  comparative  ingredients  of  brown 
br  ad  and  pure  blood  show  that,  by  a  diet  of  pure  bi-own  bread  and 
water  onl v  the  body  will  be  si^pplied  with  perfect  nutriment  - 

BEOWN  BREAD  unadulterated,  contams  all  the  elements 

of  Dure  blood,  the  comparative  ingredients  are  as  follows: 

^ ure  Eich  Blood  contains-       Pure  Brown  Bread  contains- 
Eibrine  •       •  ^^ibrine 

Casein 
Albumen 
Gluten 


Casein 
Albumen 

Colouring  matter  . 
Eat  .  •  • 
Sugar 

Chloride  of  Potassium 

Sodium 
Phosphate  of  Soda  . 
Lime,  Magnesia 
Iron 


Oil 
Sugar 

Chloride  of  Potassium 

Sodium 
Phosphate  of  Soda 
Lime,  Magnesia 
Iron 
Starch 
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Best  Brown  Bread.  Fine  "White  Bread 

1,000  lbs.  of  wheat  ground  all  1,000  lbs.  of  finest  White 

down  together  contain —  Flour  contain — 

Muscular  Matter  .  156  lbs.  .  Muscular  Matter  .  130  lbs. 
Bone  Material     .     170  „  Bone  Material        .    60  „ 

Fat     ...      28   „         .Fat        ...    20  „ 

Taking  the  three  ingredients  together,  the  flour  containing  a 
portion  of  bran  is  far  more  nourishing  than  fine  flour  without  bran. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  good  brown  bread  will  alone 
support  life  and  supply  all  the  constituent  parts  of  pure  blood ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  no  other  single  article  of  food  alone  will  afford 
this.    There  is  often  much  adulteration  in  it,  which  cannot  be 
'  detected,  from  the  colour  hiding  deleterious  substances  introduced 
:  into  the  material.    The  best  way  to  procure  good  brown  bread  is  to 
1  take  14  lbs.  of  the  best  unadulterated  superfine  flour,  adding  to  it 
\  li  lbs.  of  sifted  bran,  and  fermenting  with  yeast,  made  according  to 
I  the  receipt  at  the  end  of  this  book.    Brewers'  or  publicans'  yeast 
i  always  contains  deleterious  matter,  which  is  thrown  up  more  espe- 
i  cially  in  the  yeast.    German  yeast  is  also  highly  objectionable. 
'  When  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  homoeopathic  or  minute  doses 
>  of  drugs  produce  powerful  effects  on  the  body,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
[persons  taking  not  very  minute  doses  of  alum,  &c.  (which  bakers' 
{bread  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  exception  contains,)  must  prevent 
aany  hygienic  treatment  keeping  their  bodies  in  health.    The  public 
vwill  have  very  light  and  very  M'hite  bread  ;  and  liquor  that  sparkles 
aand  foams  in  the  glass,  and  potent  to  stimulate ;  the  bakers,  brewers, 
aand  publicans,  consequently,  are  obliged  to  put  ingredients^  into 
rtheir  manufactures  to  please  the  palates  of  the  public,  to  the  ruin  of 
tthe  health  of  their  customers ;  shortening  their  lives  by  slow,  and 
ooften  painful,  disease. 

DINNEE  PAETIES ;  or  the  way  in  loliich  persons  prepare  tlievi- 
t<selves  for  the  doctors.— ^\xen  society  is  more  fully  alive  to  the 
wwisdom  of  only  eating  and  drinking  to  enable  the  body  to  go  through 
tithe  duties  of  life,  without  regard  to  pleasing  the  palate,  life  will  theu 
b>be  greatly  lengthened,  and  disease  and  sufte ring  immensely  decreased. 

now  are  in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and 
:ttheir  lives  rendered  anything  buc  happy,  simply  by  their  living  more 
ito  please  their  taste  than  to  sustain  the  body.  I  shall  never  forget 
'ijoining  a  dinner  party,  which  I  will  adduce  as  an  ordinary  illustratfou 
^bt  the  way  in  which  thousands,  who  have  the  means  for  destroyiug 
^ttheir  health  and  comfort,  are  indulging  themselves  daily,  or  several 
liimes  a  week.    The  party  was  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  a  distant 

«  Porter  and  ale  are  adulterated  witli  cocculus  indicus,  tobacco,  grains  of 
©aradise,  capsicum,  ginger,  quassia,  wormwood,  calamus  root,  c;Lrru.\v:iy  and 
wnander  seeds,  orange  powder,  liquorice,  honey,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulpliuric 
cioid,  cream  of  tartar,  alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  oyster  shells,  hartshorn 
HhaVmgs,  fabia  amara,  or  nux  vomica,  and  beans  for  fining 

C 
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part  of  the  country,  and  will  not,  I  know,  be  recognised  by  any 
readers  of  this  work,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  gentleman  himself, 
should  he  read  this  book.  It  was  on  a  cold  winter's  evening,  about 
ten  years  ago,  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a  severe  frost ;  provisions 
dear,  work  scarce,  and  a  time  of  unusual  suffering  among  the  poor. 
After  we  had  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  before  dinner,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  amongst  other 
matters,  on  the  great  distress  among  the  people  around.  The 
gentleman  said  that  he  had  that  afternoon  visited  the  house  of  an 
old  man,  which  I  knew  to  be  within  one  hundred  yards  of  his  own 
door  He  saw  a  pot  on  the  fire,  with  something  boiling  in  it.  He 
knew  the  old  man,  who  lived  alone,  was  very  destitute,  and  he  asked 
him  what  he  had  in  the  pot.  He  replied,  he  should  not  tell  him. 
The  gentleman  went  to  the  fire,  lifted  up  the  cover,  and  saw  the  pot 
filled  with'turnip  tops,  or  leaves,  which  the  old  man  was  cooking  for 
his  only  meal  that  day.  This,  of  course,  was  heard  with  some 
expressions  of  sympathy  by  the  assembled  party,  especially  by  the 
ladies.  It  was,  however,  too  disagreeable  for  us  to  dwell  upon, 
and  so,  after  a  little  chat  on  more  agreeable  subjects,  the  servant 
announced  the  welcome  summons  to  dinner ;  and  away  we  went  in 
procession  to  the  dining-room,  each  gentleman  taking  a  lady  on  his 
arm,  forgetting  aU  about  the  turnip  tops,  and  such  disagreeable 
matters,  as  we  entered  a  large  and  well-lighted  dining-room,  dis- 
playing a  well-furnished  table,  with  a  tureen  of  soup  at  one  end,  and 
a  very  fine  codfish  under  cover  at  the  other,  and  further  adorned  with 
various  sparkling  decanters  and  long-necked  bottles  of  wine.  I  well 
recollect  the  sight  which  greeted  us.  After  we  were  all  seated,  and  the 
short  grace  pronounced,  we  fell  to  in  good  earnest,  for  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  before  us,  and  even  vsdnter  evenings  come  to  an  end.  Some 
chose  the  rich  white  soup,  made  principally  of  cream,  stewed  veal, 
and  fowl,  almonds,  vermicelli,  onions,  sweet  herbs,  &c.  Some  chose 
codfish  and  oyster-sauce ;  and  with  this  course  one  or  two  glasses  of 
wine  were  dispatched.  I  often  found  it  rather  disagreeably  per- 
plexing, and  I  am  sure  others  did  too,  to  know  which  to  choose 
among  so  many  good  things;  and  rather  annoying  to  be  obliged  to 
miss  tasting  some  of  them. 

Next  followed  roast  beef,  and  boiled  turkey  with  rich  white  cream 
sauce,  some  mutton  chops,  sweetbreads,  &c.  The  latter  dishes,  for 
the  information  of  the  uninitiated  I  may  state,  are  called  entremets,  or 
side-dishes,  and  are  cooked  in  a  scientific  way,  for  delicate  or  curious 
stomachs  which  cannot  feed  upon  plain  beef  or  mutton.  Potatoes, 
ornamented  dishes  of  turnips  (without  tops)  and  carrots,  which, 
with  greens,  vegetable  marrow,  and  sea-kale,  helped  us  to  avoid 
feeding  too  heavily  on  solid  flesh ;  and  with  the  sherry  and  sparkling 
Moselle  wine,  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  gratified  palate.  Many  a 
pleasant  sally  of  wit,  and  agreeable  interchange  of  pledges  by  the 
wine-glass,  heightened  the  pleasures  of  good  fellowship  :  and  as  it  was 
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at  the  house  of  a  religious  professor,  and  some  highly  reputed 
religious  persons  being  present,  I  believe  aH  felt  as  I  did,  heartily 
satisfied  with  ourselves  and  the  entertainment,  and  that  we  could 
not  possibly  be  doing  anything  either  wrong  or  inconsistent  with 
our  Cbristian  profession,  at  least  I  am  sure  that  was  my  feeling. 
I  had  so  often  been  complimented  for  being  a  sound  churchman,  and 
as  such  a  true  Christian — and  this  by  the  ministry — that  I  for  one 
1  was  as  content,  and  convinced  on  the  subject,  as  if  I  had  had  Christ's 
:  testimony  on  paper  in  my  pocket. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  evening.  It  was  now  about 
;  seven  o'clock ;  we  had  entered  the  room  about  six,  and  there  was  yet 
a  good  deal  to  dispatch.  After  the  beef  and  turkey  were  removed,  a 
pheasant,  a  hare,  and  a  brace  of  partridges  were  uncovered ;  with 
dried  bread  crumbs,  gravy,  and  smooth  bread  sauce  cayenned  for  the 
.  game,  and  red  currant  jelly  and  force-meat  stuffing  for  the  hare.  Of 
vegetables,  little  or  none  was  taken,  as  we  had  already  filled  up  some 
L'  chinks  with  them,  and  they  would  prevent  the  fine  flavour  of  game 
'.  from  being  fully  appreciated.  Wine,  of  course,  was  from  time  to 
time  supplied  by  the  servants,  who  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  empty 
glasses,  making  it  rather  difficult  for  us  to  recollect  how  often  they 
I  had  been  emptied. 

The  next  course  consisted  of  rich  plum-puddings,  brought  in  a 
blaze  from  spirits  of  wine  being  poured  over  them  and  then  lighted, 
\iwith  custards,  delicious  tarts,  syllabubs,  creams,  trifles,*  jellies  in 
pyramids,  and  sweets  in  various  ornamental  forms,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  hostess's  talent  for  invention.  Champagne,  as 
)being  of  a  more  lively  character,  is  served  round  with  this  course  ; 
.^and  I  well  remember  on  this  occasion,  from  the  butler  not  having 
irguarded  his  bottles  from  the  severe  cold,  several  of  them  were  opened 
aand  taken  away,  not  being  found  "up."  These  cost  about  6s.  6d. 
per  bottle,  and  when  once  opened  are  spoiled.  After  having  solaced 
nourselves  with  these  creature  comforts — celery,  cold  and  toasted 
.icheese,  with  maccaroni  and  tankards  of  spiced  ale,  were  introduced  ; 
iiand  then  again  a  short  grace  was  said,  and  dinner  finished.  We  had, 
however,  by  no  means  done  either  with  eating  or  drinking.  The 
stable  being  cleared,  fresh  decanters  of  the  best  wine,  and  various 
"fruits,  were  brought  on,  with  brandy-cherries,  preserves,  biscuits, 
;iguava  jelly,  preserved  pines,  walnuts,  almonds,  &c.  After  the  first 
round  of  the  bottle,  the  ladies  retired,  and  we  sat  chatting  on  various 
topics,  sipping  our  wine,  and  helping  ourselves  to  fruit,  &e.,  as  fancy 

*  An  excellent  Trifle. — Lay  macaroons  and  ratafia-cakes  over  the  bottom 
Df  your  dish,  and  pour  in  as  much  brandy  and  sherry  as  they  will  suck  up  ; 
f'which  when  they  have  done,  pour  on  them  cold  rich  cream  custard.  It  must 
'.stand  two  or  three  inches  thick  ;  on  that  put  a  layer  of  raspberry  jam,  and 
ojover  the  whole  with  a  very  high,  whip,  made  the  day  before,  of  rich 
reream,  the  whites  of  two  well-beaten  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  raisin-wine, 
well  beat,  with  a  whisk  kept  only  to  whip  syllabubs  and  cream. 
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iucliaed  us.  The  feast. and  the  good  fellowship,  with  so  many  good 
Xle  preseat,  and  the  nicely  warmed  room  made  us  quite  forgettul 
of  the  man  with  the  turnip  tops  for  his  dinner  and  supper ;  and 
when  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  small  glass  of  liqueur,  we  went  into 
The  drawing  room,  to  the  ladies,  we  found  all  still  cofeur  de  rose. 
We  sipped"  our  tea,  enjoyed  the  usual  amusements  ot  the  evenmg, 
Id  toSk  our  leave  ;boit  eleven  o'clock  to  our  various  homes  :  there 
arrived,  we  said  our  prayers,  asking  God  to  "  give  us  day  by  day  our 
daily  bi-ead:  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 

"^'rhVve  ^ee"trticular  in  this  description  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  read  this  book,  but  who  may  never  have  had  the 
IwZZ  o^gookn  society;  and  I  will  also  assure  them  I  have 
?ivln  f  str  ct^ly  true  relation,  as  many  poor  jaded  cooks  and  butlers 
?  n  avoLh'  'l  will  also  tell  them,  such  feasts  are  ot  a  -^st  daily 
occurrence,   at   various   seasons   ot   the  year,   and  at  "itervals 
JhrSout  the  whole  year;  and  they  are  given  and  Partaken  of 
not  only  by  laymen,  but  ministers  who  esteem  themselves  both 
orLdoJ  an'd  ev'augeiical.  It  is  quite  true  part  of  the  Ws  I 
have  described  are  sometimes  omitted,  not  that  theie  is  eittier 
obiection  to  serve  or  partake  of  them,  but  because  it  is  not  quite 
convenLnt  for  every  one's  pocket.    After  all  this  the  account  has 
afterward,  to  be  settled  with  head-ache,  heart-ache,  gout,  liver  dis- 
ease congestion  of  the  brain,  and  a  long  list  of  diseases  brought  on 
byl        hoL  of  sensual  enjoyment;  yet  tota^^ abstamers  from 
afcohol  Ind  moderate  livers,  who  enjoy  good  health,  are  more  the 
butt  of  society  than  those  who  by  such  feasts  act  more  like  heathens 
0  old  than  Christians.  I  have  long  taken  ^^^^^f^^'^^'^^^^^^^ 
score     B  iting  and  drinking  only  to  live,  I  find,  brings  me  excellent 
beaUii-  and  tie  satisfaction  ot"  havmg  ability  to  perform  the  duty 
God  has  assigned  me  brings  a  better  ^e^^'ard 

We  now  enter  upon  the  -^^J-^;^^^^^^^^^  t 

rt  th:  'aSn'rt  S  Wer  Cure  Establishments  to 
1  Fl.if  nil  nnder-clothin-.  In  some  establishments  no  sooner  does 
na^enttrre  but  t^^^^^^^^^  requests  all  iiannels  to  be  dispensed 
tKnvin  "thev  prevent  the  free  action  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of 
Thf  b  r  'Thi/tCry,  however,  is  found  impracticable  if  patien  s 
n.nke  anv  pro-^ress  in  expelling  morbid  matter  from  the 
Z^oT^ei^lS^^i^  nerves  [for  until  the  vis  vit.,  or  power 
.t-  liVr  is  raised  and  kept  up  by  warmth,  the  cold  only  causes 
ot  lite,  IS  raisea  TWp  vital  power  must  first  be  strong 

^''^K  iotaut  Sat'n"  of  w:rnK^^  on  the  surface  ol 

enough  to  cause  c  rcula  0^  may  use  lighter  under-clothiug,  but  not 

'^•M^^'hn  tiont    ds^^^^  climate  can  it  be  dispensed  with 

^t:"ir  7er^^eZ^n  under-clothing  even  in  summer  keeps 
up  fi  e^  ea  temperature  on  the  skiu,  and  allows  evaporation  without 
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a  sense  of  damp,  which  perspiration  causes  to  the  wearer  of  either 
calico  or  linen.    The  demand  for  light  gauze  under-waistcoats  made 
of  foreign  wool,  or  silk  and  wool,  is  very  considerable,  even  for  the 
East  Indies  (whence  the  name  of  India  gauze)  and  other  hot 
climates.    The  late  Duke  of  M''ellington  found  he  could  not  keep 
■  his  men  in  health  with  their  linen  pantaloons,  and  ordered  tlie  use 
I  of  under-clothing  and  cloth  trowsers.    Dr.  Gully,  at  page  413  of  his 
1  book  on  the  Water  Cure,  makes  some  sound  and  incontrovertible 
I  observations  on  this  point.    I  have  myself  frequently  seen  much 
:  mischief  and  suffering  caused  by  the  attempt  to  harden  the  body  hy 
t  exposure ;  and  have  known  cases  wherein  such  a  course  pursued  at 
?some  water  establishments  has  resulted  in  permanent  injury  to  the 
( constitution,  and  some  have  resulted  in  loss  of  life.    I  do  not  by 
a  any  means  advocate  persons  coddling  themselves  in  flannels ;  the 
rrule  with  me  is  to  advise  all  my  patients,  and  others,  to  wear  just 
f  sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  warm.    In  cases  of  invalids, 

V  where  the  vital  power  is  low,  warmer  clothing  is  required  than 
t  by  persons  in  good  health.  More  warmth  is  required  by  those  who 
I  lead  sedentary  lives,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  much  brain- 

V  work ;  as  such  work  draws  on  the  electricity  of  the  nutritive  organic 
r nerves  in  aid  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  lowers  the  vital  power 
c  of  the  body,  and  neither  invalids,  nor  any  without  a  strong  constitu- 
ttion,  can  dispense  with  it,  and  regain  or  preserve  health.  Warm 
cclothing,  especially  in  winter,  preserves  the  vital  heat,  and,  conse- 
qquently,  aids  the  action  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  especially  the 
Ibowels,  as  Dr.  Gully  justly  observes:  "Great  mischief  is  done  by 
aattempts  at  hardening  the  body  by  exposure  to  cold ;  the  blood  is 
li driven  from  the  surface  to  the  internal  organs,  causing  congestion 
;:in  thern,  and  numbers  in  this  way  lay  the  foundation  of  very  fatal 
ccomplaints."  The  lungs  are  most  sensitive  to  an  overcharge  of  "blood. 
IThe  feeling  of  chilly  or  excessive  heats  must  be  the  guide.  In  summer 

^  caution  should  be  used  by  not  overclothing  the  body ;  but  in  autumn' 
"when  frosty  nights  come  on,  all  persons,  but  especially  the  delicate' 
>  should  begin  to  take  precaution,  by  paying  proper  attention  to  their 
I'  clothing. 

EXEECISE. — Long  walks  before  breakfast  are  injurious,  as  the  sto- 
■;mach  thereby  becomes  exhausted,  has  not  power  to  digest  the  food 
:;taken  at  that  meal,  and  acidity  and  head-ache  are  the  consequences. 

crust  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  water  or  milk,  should  be  taken  before 
-going  out.  Exercising  the  limbs,  lungs,  and  whole  frame  at  proper 
lantervals,  is  indispensable  to  health.  A  trial  in  Lings,  or  the 
NSwedish  Movement  Practice,  would  be  found  very  beneficial.  (The 
hhttle  work  on  that  subject,  price  Is.,  to  be  had  of  any  bookseller, 
''Will  well  repay  its  cost.)  Unless  the  body  be  properly  exercised, 
tithe  replacement  of  worn-out  tissue  and  morbid  matter  is"  slow,  from 
'■^want  of  due  warmth  in  the  blood.  By  the  full  exercise  of  the  lungs 
iin  good  air,  oxygen  is  freely  brought  in  contact  with  the  carbon,  or 
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useless  matter  in  the  blood,  which  is  thereby  consumed  and  carried 
ofi"  Where  persons  cannot  take  long  walks,  they  may  do  a  great 
deal  towards  keeping  themselves  in  health  by  exercising  their  limbs, 
fillint^  the  chest  as  full  of  air  as  possible,  holding  their  breath, 
throwing  out  the  chest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  working  the  arms; 
but  numbers  will  be  at  no  trouble  of  this  kind,  merely  because  they 
have  no  country  walks  near,  or  gardens  to  exercise  in.  Health, 
however,  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  unsparing  effort,  and  will  well 
repay  any  amount  of  trouble  bestowed  upon  it,  and  self-denial 

practised  for  its  sake.  ecu     -i^       -r^  t>  o 

Injtjeiotjs  Eitects  op  Smoking. — b.  bolly,  iisq.,  i.K.b.,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Borough,  has  lately 
delivered  a  very  important  lecture  on  paralysis,  before  the  students 
of  that  excellent  institution,  in  which  smoking  is  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  various  and  insidious  causes  of  general  paralysis.  After 
condemning  the  immoderate  use  of  malt  liquors  or  spirits,  which 
only  stimulate  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  produce  the  most  ener- 
vating and  pernicious  effects,  the  lecturer  proceeded :—"  There  is 
another  habit  also  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  curse  of  the 
present  age— I  mean  smoking.    Now  don't  be  frightened,  my  young 
friends,  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  sermon  against  smoking,  that  is 
not  my  business ;  but  it  is  my  business  to  point  out  to  you  all  the 
various  and  insidious  causes  of  general  paralysis,  and  smoking  is 
one  of  them.    I  know  of  no  sinffle  vice  which  does  so  much  harm  as 
smoking.    It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.    It  soothes  the  excited 
nervous  system  at  the  time,  to  render  it  more  irritable  and  feeble 
ultimately.    It  is  like  opium  in  that  respect,  and  if  you  want  to 
know  all  the  wretchedness  which  this  drug  can  produce,  you  should 
read  the  '  Confession  of  an  Opium-eater.'    I  can  always  distinguish 
by  his  complexion  a  man  who  smokes  much,  and  the  appearances 
which  the  fauces  present  is  an  unerring  guide  to  the  habits  of  such  a 
man.    I  believe  that  cases  of  general  paralysis  are  more  frequent  in 
England  than  they  used  to  be,  and  I  suspect  that  smoking  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  increase." 

XNFLtJENOE  OP  EAKLY  HABITS  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  development  and  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  infancy 
and  youth  is  of  deep  importance  in  the  formation  of  character  ;  but 
is  a  subject  too  abstruse  and  extensive  to  be  more  than  alluded  to  in 
this  little  work.  It  wiU  be  seen  from  my  previous  remarks,  that 
through  the  nerves  all  sensations,  motions,  and  perception  are  con- 
veyed to  and  from  the  soul  or  sentient  part  of  our  being ;  and  it  is 
only  through  the  operation  of  these  nerves  or  telegraph  wires  that  we 
see  the  works  of  creation  around  us,  that  we  hold  converse  with  our 
fellow-creatures,  that  we  act  in  the  business  of  life,  and  become  sen- 
sible of  all  impressions.  Now  we  know  that  as  by  proper  exercise 
in  bodily  labour  the  muscles  and  limbs  are  more  fully  developed, 
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siso  ifc  is  the  case  with  the  nerves  by  proper  training  in  early  life.  The 
-Tuia  of  many  might  be  traced,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  to 
.itheir  early  training.  Even  in  early  infancy  the  methods  used  by 
>.some  nurses,  and  foolish  persons,  to  awe,  soothe,  or  quiet  infants,* 
■deads  to  the  unequal  development  of  certain  nerves,  and  which  perni- 
.  cious  practices  will  afterwards  become  a  source  of  misery  to  the 
rxeligiously  educated,  and  of  final  destruction  and  ruin  to  others  not 
bbrought  up  with  good  example,  and  taught  to  keep  their  animal  pro- 
pensities in  subjection  to  their  reason  and  convictions.  Many  earnest 
^Christians  have  to  bear  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  from  causes  little  thought 
'of;  and  of  which,  if  their  parents  had  possessed  the  knowledge,  might 
have  been  avoided :  the  foundation  of  bad  passions,  addiction  to  strong 
ddrinks,  and  other  more  insinuating  sensual  desires,  have  been  laid  in 
tithe  mind  during  childhood,  through  particular  nerves  formed  for 
ririghteous  purposes,  but  when  unduly  and  untimely  developed  by  the 
t'd"olly  of  others  were  turned  into  a  curse.  Whitehead,  on  Hereditary 
IDiseases,  and  M'Dougall,  on  Spermatorrhoea,  f  give  sad  pictures  of 
human  suffering  and  misery,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
enlightened  Christian  discipline  in  parents  and  their  offspring,  had 
;;they  known  the  true  cause.  Again,  overworking  the  brain  of  young 
■children,  by  the  influence  the  nerves  of  sensation  exercise  over  those 
oof  nutrition,  stops  the  healthy  development  of  the  muscles,  bone,  &c., 
nrendering  such  persons,  when  they  come  to  act  on  the  world's  stage, 
uutterly  unfit  for  their  duties.  The  soul  has  in  consequence  (as  before 
oobserved)  a  poor,  weak,  disordered  machine  by  which  to  perform  its 
jgreat  duties  ;  and  we  see  such  of  weak  constitutions,  and  wanting 
jijudgment  and  decision,  easUy  carried  away  by  animal  impulse. 
IHow  rarely  do  we  see  the  children  of  our  successful  statesmen,  mer- 
i' chants,  and  manufacturers,  equal  their  parents  in  vigour  ?  and  this 
fifpom  the  ambition  of  the  parents  in  desiring  them  to  excel  in  their 
(^education  ?  On  the  contrary,  how  often  we  see  or  read  of  young 
nmen  from  the  country  making  large  fortunes,  and  distinguishing 
t  themselves  by  great  powers  of  action,  from  theii'  nervous  system 
bbeing  fully  developed,  and  their  being  mentally  and  physically  unin- 
'liured  by  brain-work  in  their  youth,  so  that  when  they  come  on  the 
1  arena  of  action,  they  find  in  their  well-developed  frame  a  machine 
r  fully  equal  to  perform  the  great  work  of  life  with  ease,  and  bear 
•its  vicissitudes  with  composure.  Seldom,  however,  is  this  constitu- 
:  tion  inherited  by  their  descendants,  for  parents,  overrating  the  value 
'of  a  scientific  or  accomplished  education,  begin  early  to  give  their 
>.•  children  a  training  in  what  they  consider  themselves  to  have  been 
d  deficient.  By  this  course  they  lay  the  foundation  of  nervous  dyspepsia, 
'with  its  long  catalogue  of  miseries,  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
increasing  the  evil  from  one  generation  to  another,  till  the  faculties 
oof  the  offspring  being  thoroughly  degenerated,  hereditary  insanity  or 
i  imbecility  is  often  the  consequence.  Children  of  the  middle  and 
•  I  do  not  allude  to  any  drugs,  but  to  actions.         f  Pages  160—170. 
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hio-her  classes  are  early  allowed  to  use  flesh  meat  and  strong  stimu- 
lants, wbich  often  induce  inflammation  and  fever,  carrying  off'  thou- 
sands of  such  children,  certainly  not  to  the  loss  of  society  at  large ; 
such  diet  tends  to  inflame  the  animal  passions,  and  produces  anything 
hut  amiability  of  disposition.  Children  should  never  have  flesh  meat 
or  stimulants,  if  they  are  to  have  calm  minds  in  sound  healthy  bodies. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  in  our  work  by  the  testimonies  we 
continually  receive,  that  we  are  not  labouring  in  vain.  An  English- 
man in  Holland  has  written  to  me,  stating  that  one  of  my  Hydro- 
pathic pamphlets  fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  for  several  years  he 
has  kept  himself  and  family  in  health  by  following  tlie  directions  it 
contains ;  and  in  that  country  of  ague  and  fever  the  Hydropathic 
system  is  indeed  valuable.  A  journeyman  watch-maker  from 
Coventry  came  to  me  in  a  miserable  state,  after  having  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  and  he  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  for  recovery.  He  was  induced  to  come  by  one  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  who  having,  after  every  means  for  his  recovery  had 
been  tried  and  failed,  got  one  of  my  pamphlets,  acted  promptly  by 
it,  and  was  soon  restored. 

Also  in  return  for  our  incessant  labour,  and  the  expenditure  of 
our  income,  we  have  often  the  further  gratification  of  meeting  some 
of  our  former  patients  as  we  journey  about,  who  come  with  glad  and 
grateful  hearts  to  tell  us  of  their  welfare,  and  how  Grod  has  restored 
them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life.  Many  of  our  free  hospital  patients, 
and  some  at  our  Matlock  Bank  establishment,  tell  us  with  joy,  that 
while  going  through  the  process  for  the  restoration  of  their  bodies, 
God  has  cured  their  souls  of  sin's  leprosy.  Others,  who,  although 
too  far  gone  for  bodily  restoration,  have  found  what  is  more  than 
health  of  body — they  have  become  acquainted  with  Christ,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  sins  forgiven.  One  interesting  letter  I  give  as 
follows  from  Captain  Duddridge,  at  one  time  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  an  English  seaman  that  ever  trod  a  deck.  Eejoicing  in  his 
strength  and  manly  beauty,  he  only  thought  of  God  as  thousands  of 
careless  sinners  do,  without  any  real  desire  to  know  and  love  him. 
A  blow  on  his  spine  laid  him  low,  and  made  him  a  cripple  ;  he  came 
to  our  establishment— his  health  was  improved,  but  the  injury  to  his 
spine  was  irremediable.  He  found,  however,  peace  in  believing, 
and  is  now  one  of  our  dearest  Christian  friends. 

"  Bridfjetrnfer,  Friday,  .   IMy  dear  Sm,  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 

from  mcj  and  liow  I  .am  getting  on.  I  am  still  laying  on  my  beam  ends,  with  my 
timbers  chafed,  very  sore,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  repaired  in  this  world,  as  it 
appears  there  are  no  carpenters  to  be  got  that  understand  the  damage  done  to 
my  hidl.  One  doctor  says  tlic  keel  is  broke  (in  the  shape  of  my  back  bone) ; 
anotlier  says  it  is  the  dry  rot  in  my  timbers  (in  the  shape  of  rheumatic  in  the 
joints).  But  for  oil  that,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  there  is  a  Physician 
who  knows,  and  can,  if  he  thinks  fit,  refit  and  send  the  ship  to  sea  again.  I 
have  sent  you  one  of  niy  sermons  for  perusal,  tuid  I  assure  you  that  when  alone 
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'  sometimes  I  enjoy  sweet  communion  with  God ;  and  Jie  don't  let  me  be  short  of 
ideas,  such  as  they  are.  Perhaps  the  mill-hands  would  be  glad  to  hear  anything 
-from  the  Captain.  Please,  dear  Sir,  give  my  love  to  them  all.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that:  my  wife  and  family  remain  well,  and  desire,  with  myself,  their  very  best 
respects  to  vourself  and  Mrs.  Smedley.  I  trust  that  she,  with  yoursell',  are  quite 
wefl;  and  tnatthe  Lord  will  grant  you  both  health  for  many  years  to  come,  is 
! the  sincere  prayer  of  yours  affectionately,  James  JDuddbidge." 

"L  ,  December,  1858. — Dear  Mr.  Smedley, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  begin  to 

'sxpress  my  gratitude  to  you  and  Mrs.  Smedley  for  all  the  kindness  1  have 
rreceived  from  you,  both  ia  respect  to  my  mind  and  body.  My  wife  and  I  often 
.talk  -  about  you  by  the  fire-side ;  and  I  am  sure  if  I  had  not  been  with  you  for 
!the  last  two  months  I  should  not  have  had  the  comfort  that  I  now  enjoy  both  in 
:mind  and  body ;  and  I  feel  determined  to  go  forward  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
iiQot  allow  anything  to  hinder  me  in  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven.  I  feel  now 
llthat  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  the  thiags  that  I  have  spent  a  great  portion  of 
limy  time  in,  that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  keep  my  mind  quiet ;  but  I  find  there 
isis  no  way  but  one,  and  that  is  looking  above  for  help,  and  by  so  doing  I  get 

^strength  which  enables  me  to  go  forward.   After  I  return  from  I  intend 

coming  to  see  you.  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  for  me  to  think  about  you 
both.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you  and  bless  you  in  all  your  labours  of  love.  I 
mtend  to  go  out  every  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  My  wife  unites 
■Vidth  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Smedley  and  vourself. 

"  I  am  yours  very  sincerely,  " 

"H  ,  November  22nd,  1858.— Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude 

-and  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  and  to  you  for  the  great  benefit  I  have  re- 
.ceived  at  vour  Establishment,  I  have  still  continued  to  improve  since  I  came 
::home,  and  my  dear  wife  says  she  can  see  daily  addition  to  my  flesh,  and  I  can 
Ideel  an  addition  to  my  strength  the  same,  for  which  1  praise  God. 

"  All  ray  friends  are  astonished  at  the  effect  of  the  water  treatment  upon  me, 
land  1  have  seen  both  the  surgeon  and  physician,  and  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves at  a  complete  loss  in  my  case.  I  met  this  morning  a  friend,  and  he  had 
tbad  some  conversation  with  one  of  the  doctors  that  attended  me,  and  the  doctor 
irtold  him  that  he  had  seen  the  other  doctor  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  that  they 
wwere  entirely  at  a  loss  in  the  case,  and  astonished  to  vritness  what  the  water 
ireatment  had  done  for  me  in  so  short  a  time.  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful.  My 
;dear  wife  joins  me  in  her  expression  of  thankfulness  for  the  benefit  I  have 

rtreceived,  and  "  1  am,  dear  Sir,  yom-s  sincerely  " 

"ToJ.  SmecUey,  Esq."  .  ^' 

The  following  note  I  have  received  from  the  doctor  of  one  of  the  largest 
[jHydropathic  Establishments  in  England  on  the  closing  of  our  Hydropathic 
rUstabhshment,  which  we  were  compelled  to,  from  the  overwhelming  number  of 
ipatients ;  we  have  since  re-opened  it  with  additional  assistance  and  improved 
ipremises,  and  it  is  now  as  prosperous  as  before ;  ninety  having  come  in  in 
■twenty-six  days  after  opening.  ' 

"January  25th.— My  dear  Sir,— 1  have  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to 
':^°f°o\and  find  a  notice  that  you  are  about  to  extinguish  the  Hydropathic 
i  J^iStabbshment  at  Matlock  Bank.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  you  have  given 
an  amazmg  impetus  to  the  cause  of  Hydropathy  v.  Physic,  both  bv  your  practice 
;and  your  publications,  and  your  retirement  will  be  a  great  pubUc  loss  not  soon 
to  be  repaired.  It  will  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  position  for  any  other  man  to 
occupy.    With  my  kind  regards, 

"Believe  me,  yours  very  truly.-  ." 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  such  testimonials,  and  some  of  the 
TOrriters  are  gone  where  "  there  is  no  more  sorrow  nor  crying  ;  for  the 
■f"former  things  have  passed  away;"  they  have  left  this  world  with 
laffectionate  expressions  of  regard  for  us,  and  prayers  for  the  prosperity 
sof  our  work. 
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DIVISION  III. 

BATHS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HYDROPATHY. 

"WITH  ILLUSTHATIONS. 

THE  DRIPPINa  SHEET.— Take  a  linen  or  coarse  cotton 
sheet,  and  dip  it  in  water ;  the  patient,  undressed,  put  it  on  the 
same  way  as  a  cloak,  leaving  the  head  out,  and  rubbing  the  bodj 
well  from  one  to  two  minutes,  the  chest  first.  Then,  after  dipping  the 
feet  in  cold  water,  put  on  a  dry  sheet,  in  a  similar  way,  and  well 
dry  the  body,  and  dress  immediately.  Very  delicate  persons  may 
rub  the  body  with  a  dry,  blanket  instead  of,  or  after,  the  sheet 
For  very  delicate  patients,  the  water  may  be  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees,  but  cold  is  generally  the  best ;  when  dressed,  drink  a  little 
cold  water,  and  take  exercise.  Another  method  is  to  have  a  sheet 
dipped  in  warm  or  hot  water  first  applied,  and  then  followed  with 
one  cold,  or  nearly  so.  If  liable  to  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  or  the  vital  power  be  low,  the  patient  should  stand  in  a  foot 
bath  of  hot  water  while  going  through  the  process.    It  cannot  be 
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.>oo  well  known  that  all  violent  shocks  to  the  aystera  should  be 
avoided.  The  dripping  sheet  will  be  found  a  good  tonic  applica- 
uion  for  a  fatigued  system,  and  a  very  safe  and  mild  remedy,  as  the 
!old  sheet  quickly  becomes  warm  on  the  body,  and  causes  a  general 
flow  through  the  frame.  Two  cold  dripping  sheets,  one  after  the 
:)ther,  when  they  can  be  borne,  are  very  refreshing.  Sponging  the 
ciead  with  cold  water  before  having  the  dripping  sheet,  or  a  wet 
Idoth  put  round  the  head,  is  useful  in  cases  of  stout  persons.  (Any 
it»f  the  baths  may  be  taken  not  only  without  danger  when  the  body 
ss  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  but  with  more  advantage.) 

WET  PACK. — Spread  a  mackintosh  sheet,  or  thick  quilt,  on  a 
onattress,  and  over  that  one  or  two  dry  blankets  ;  then  take  a  thick 
cotton  or  linen  sheet,  (coarse  cotton,  which  is  best,  may  be  bought 
obr  about  4s.  per  pair,)  dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  wring  the  water  out 
as  much  as  possible.  This  is  best  done  by  two  persons,  the  sheet 
'oeing  doubled,  one  taking  hold  of  each  end  and  twisting  whilst  any 
^jyater  can  be  got  out.  The  patient  undressed  lies  down  upon  the 
Dack  on  the  wet  sheet,  holding  up  the  arms  while  one  side  of  it  is 
thrown  over  the  body  and  tucked  in ;  then  the  patient  puts  the  arms 
idown  by  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the  other  part  of  the  wet  sheet  is 
thrown  over  all  and  tightly  tucked  in  :  the  blanket  and  mackintosh 
lare  then  brought  over,  on  each  side,  in  a  similar  manner ;  a  bed  or 
)plenty  of  clothes  is  next  put  on  the  patient,  so  as  to  keep  the  body 
ftwarm.  Put  a  small  pillow  on  each  shoulder,  or  more  clothes,  to 
ikeep  the  warmth  better  in  about  the  throat  and  shoulders.  In  case 
Dof  sore  throat,  wring  a  napkiu  out  of  cold  water,  double  it  into 
[■(fourfold,  lengthwise,  and  before  lying  down  wrap  it  round  the 
tlhroat,  over  which  put  a  length  of  flannel,  one  and  a  half  or  two 
vyards,  then  lie  down  on  the  sheet  and  go  on  with  packing.  It  is 
idmportant,  in  packing,  that  the  sheet  be  well  wrung  out ;  *  that  the 
ppatient  be  tightly  packed  in  the  sheet  and  blanket,  with  the  bed  or 
nplenty  of  clothes  on,  and  the  wet  sheet  and  blanket  closed  round 
ithe  shoulders  and  neck.  The  wet  sheet  must  not  be  left  in  a  lump 
I   labout  the  feet.    It  is  better  to  wrap  the  legs  to  the  knees  in  a  dry 

i.  Ibblanket  before  winding  the  wet  sheet  round ;  and  if  the  feet  do  not 
,'get  warm,  apply  a  hot-water  bottle  to  them.  After  being  in  pack 
one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  take  a  cold  dripping  sheet  or 
s shallow  bath,  after  which  a  dry  sheet  and  rubbing  sheet  at  70 
ddegrees,  if  delicate,  standing  on  a  hot  pad  or  in  hot  water  for  the 
ddripping  sheet,  dress  quickly,  and  then  take  moderate  exercise.  Deli- 
ccate  persons  should  have  the  bath  or  sheet  70  degrees  heat.  A  good 
•addition  to  these  directions  is  to  dip  a  napkin  in  cold  water,  and 
aafter  wringing  the  water  out,  wrap  it  round  the  head  while  in  the 
ppack ;  this  prevents  any  tendency  to  head-ache,  and  is  very  sooth- 
ling.  Wet  packs  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  space  of 
ttwelve  hours  in  cases  of  fever,  cold,  constipation,  inflammation,  or 
*  I  use  a  pair  of  rollers  in  a  frame 
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Violent  bilious  attacks.  In  cases  of  scarlet  or  typnus  fever,  tli( 
slieet  should  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  In  cold,  or  ordinary 
stomach  disorder,  I  find  no  plan  so  efficacious  as  wet  packs  given 
every  day  or  every  other  day,  or  twdce  a  day.  I  now  mostly  use  the 
fomenting-can  in  packing,  filling  it  with  hot  water,  and  laying  it  on 
the  blanket  over  the  chest  and  bowels ;  this  aids  the  progress  and 
good  effect  of  the  pack.  "Wet  sheet  packing  should  seldom  be  used  by 
delicate  persons  with  low  power  of  re-action.  Fomenting  or  towel 
pack,  as  under,  is  far  better  in  such  cases.  Still  there  is  no  proces)^ 
so  efficacious  as  wet  packing  for  bilious  attacks,  bad  cold,  indiges- 
tion, and  constipation  of  bowels ;  and  if  the  body  be  too  low  for  re- 
action, and  a  person  remains  cold  after  a  pack,  a  steam  bath,  hot 
bath,  or  hot  sheet,  followed  by  a  cold  sheet,  will  soon  restore  tht 
animal  heat.  For  persons  in  health,  a  wet  pack  once  a  week  is  a 
good  preservative  of  health. 

Some  persons  will  naturally  shrink,  from  feelings  of  delicacy,  in 
adopting  this  treatment ;  but  a  pack  may  be  managed  without  an;, 
unpleasant  exposure  of  the  body,  by  having  the  blanket  and  wei 
sheet  over  it  laid  on  the  mattress,  the  attendant  then  to  retire,  o: 
turn  aside,  whilst  the  person  undresses,  and  lies  down  on  the  back 
upon  the  wet  sheet,  and  pulls  one  side  over  the  body  ;  the  packing  can 
then  be  proceeded  with.  AU  the  baths  may,  with  a  little  manage- 
ment, be  gone  through  without  any  indelicate  exposure. 

FOMENTING-,  OE  FEVEE  PACK.  —  Use  two  toweh 
instead  of  the  wet  sheet,  one  below  and  the  other  above ;  afte- 
the  patient  has  been  in  pack  ten  minutes,  take  the  towels  out. 
and  have  two  other  towels  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  to  replace 
them ;  wipe  the  body  with  wet  cloth,  go  on  replacing  the  towels 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  one  or  two  hours  ;  sipping  cold  water 
during  the  time,  then  take  a  shallow  bath,  or  tepid  dripping  sheet. 
This  reduces  fever  rapidly. 

The  above  we  apply  in  delicate  cases,  or  where  the  patient  is  very 
low  in  vital  power,  allowing  the  towels  to  remain  without  replacing 
for  one  hour,  and  following  with  dripping  sheet  or  shallow  bath,  70 
degrees. 

DET  EUBBING. — This  is  an  important  application,  especially 
where  the  vital  power  is  too  low  to  bear  much  application  of  vapour 
baths,  fomentation,  packing,  &c.  We  can  get  surface  circulation  by 
this  process  when  we  dare  not  attempt  any  other  mode,  and  in  all 
cases,  whether  tlie  vital  action  is  strong  or  feeble,  it  is  highly  bene- 
ficial, especially  if  the  operator  is  strong  and  in  good  health,  as  he 
communicates  a  good  deal  of  vital  electricity.  At  Dr.  EUiotson's 
Mesmeric  Institution,  Loudon,  they  profess,  and  I  believe  with 
truth,  to  restore  or  relieve  cases  solely  by  this  plan.  For  ordinary 
dry  rubbing  let  the  patient  stand  on  a  hot  pad,  or  in  hot  water,  and 
have  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  body,  leaving  the  head  out ;  rub  the 
body  under  the  blanket  for  ten  minutes.    If  vital  power  be  very 
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}\v  aa  in  some  cases  of  cousamption  and  liver  disease,  we  rub  with 
little  dry  mustard,  and  leave  the  mustard  on  till  the  next  bath. 
TOWEL  ETJBBINGr. — A  plan  for  moderating  the  application  of 
rae  drippiug  sheet,  or  where  the  person  cannot  rise  out  of  bed,  is  to 
oread  mackintosh  and  blanket  under  the  patient ;  then  take  a  towel, 
ipped  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
atieut,  slightly  wrung  out,  with  which  gently  rub  the  upper  part 
f  the  body,  and  dry  it :  then  cover  that  part,  and  do  the  same  to 
ae  other  portion  of  the  body. 

PACKING  LIMBS  ONLY— This  we  practise  a  good  deal  in 
,dses  of  rheumatism,  dropsy,  inflammation,  paralysis,  or  numbness  of 
:;mbs,  by  taking  a  strip  of  brown  calico,  five  or  six  inches  broad, 
:-rung  out  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  wrapping  it  round  the  limb, 
.-aen  a  similar  strip  of  flannel  two  thicknesses,  and  a  strip  of  mackin- 
-3sh  over  all.  Ee-wet  the  bandages  every  two  or  three  hours,  at 
i.ame  time  sponging  the  limb  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  keeping 
he  pack  on  night  and  day  until  it  produces  what  is  called  crisis : 
ontinue  this  until  the  crisis  is  fully  out ;  then  treat  the  crisis  by 
.  utting  a  piece  of  linen  loosely  round,  and  sponge  after  with  tepid 
vater.  This  does  wonders  in  expelling  morbid  matter,  and  restoring 
ntality.  Varicose  veins  are  by  this  process  entirely  cured.  We 
sise  also  a  wrapper,  made  similar  to  half  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  inside 
»  wo  thicknesses  of  thick  cotton,  next  a  covering  of  flannel,  and  next 
mackintosh,  the  cotton  wrung  out  of  tepid  water;  a  dry  flannel 
rrrapper  over  all  this  is  worn  night  and  day,  and  very  efficacious  in 
rxiuging  out  crisis  in  sciatica  cases. 

DET  PACE, — Lay  two  or  three  blankets  on  a  mattress  ;  the 
.iatient  then  lies  down  upon  them  undressed,  and  is  packed  in  the 
iame  way  as  in  the  wet  sheet  pack  ;  a  piece  of  mackintosh  cloth  placed 
r.nder  the  blankets,  and  wrapped  round  the  body  over  the  blankets, 
i  1  more  certain  to  produce  perspiration.    The  patient  should  remain 
,1,  after  the  perspiration  has  begun,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
:;nd  afterwards  take  a  dripping  sheet,  or  cold  shallow^  bath.  Whilst 
1  the  pack  a  wet  cloth  should  be  kept  on  round  the  head,  and  a 
.umbler  of  cold  water  taken.    The  dry  pack  is  to  produce  a  greater 
egree  of  perspiration,  and  is  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  or  chronic 
iver  cases;  but  from  the  length  of  time  required  in  most  cases  we  do 
lot  often  use  it,  preferring  the  spirit  lamp. 

EOMENTATION.— This  is  a  very  beneficial  application  which 
re  have  adopted  the  last  two  years.  First,  spread  a  mackintosh 
heet  on  the  bed,  then  two  blankets,  on  which  the  person  with  only 
he  trunk  part  of  the  body  undressed,  or  wholly  undressed,  is  laid ; 
ne  of  the  fomenting  flannels,  previously  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  is 
laced  ujider  the  back,  and  another  over  the  chest  and  bowels  ;  theu 
-iriug  one  side  of  the  blanket  over,  put  the  arms  down,  then  lay  the 
•ot  can  on,  and  put  the  other  side  of  the  blanket  over,  theu  the 
mackintosh  ;  the  person  lies  quietly  from  three  quarters  io  one  hour, 
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and  will  often  go  to  sleep.  Afterwards 
wipe  the  trunk  with  a  towel  wrung  out 
of  cold  water,  and  dress,  or  have  a  cold 
dripping  sheet,  or  cold  or  tepid  wash  ov^. 

This  application  is  very  mild  and  eih- 
cacious  in  chest,  liver,  and  stomach  affec- 
tions, and  may  he  frequently  used  without 
any  danger  of  weakening  the  frame,  and 
with  only  partially  undressing.  A  wet 
towel  round  the  head,  with  the  feet  m 
flannel,  and  sipping  cold  water,  is  used 
in  some  delicate  cases.  The  fomenting 
POMENTiNG  CAN.  flanuels  are  each  made  of  six  thicknesses 

10  in.  E  to  r;  16in.  Ato  E  ;  of  flannel,  twenty-one  inches  square,  and 
14  in.  C  to  D  ;  18  in.  A  to  B.  quilted  to  keep  them  straight. 
1  in.  thick,  slightly  arched.  Ti^e  use  of  this  fomenting-can  would 
H,  a  joint  with  wire,  to  divide  gf^-g^  prevent  serious  illness,  and  is  a  per- 
the  can  for  separate  use.  G,  .  J^  f  stimulant  and  counter-irritant, 
screw  plugs  to  fill  the  can  leotiy  &dic  ouiua  „„ j  fliprphv 

with  five  pints  of  boiling  drawing  blood  to  the  surface,  and  thereby 
water.  relieving  internal  congestion,  the  cause  ot 

so  much  mischief.  Hot  mustard  and  water  foot  and  hand  baths 
repeated,  we  find  does  wonders  in  relieving  congestion,  and  no  harm 
can  possiblv  arise  from  their  frequent  application. 

DET  FOMENTATION  FOR  BOWEL  COMPLAINT  -First 
put  the  legs  in  hot  mustard  and  water  fifteen  minutes  then  he 
down  in  bed  wrapped  in  two  dry  blankets,  and  have  the  hot  can  over 
the  bowels  under  the  first  blanket  for  half  an  hour  or  more  and  no 
wash  after.  The  horizontal  position  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  this  complaint.  « 

VAPOUE  BATH.— The  patient,  undressed,  sits  on  a  ctiair,  a 
blanket  is  put  round,  covering  the  whole  person  in  the  c^air  leaving 
out  the  head;  then  coverlids  or  rugs,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  are 
put  over  the  blanket.    Take  care  to  close  the  cloths  well  round  the 
throat,  and  let  them  fall  on  the  floor  so  as  to  keep  m  the  steam 
Then  take  about  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  in  a  pan,  put  a  hot  brick 
or  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  or  hot  cokes,  in  the  water,  place  the  vesse 
under  the  chair,  closing  the  clothes  well  up,  and  P^^P^^f 
soon  be  produced.  During  the  bath  some  cold  water  should  be  taken 
by  sips,  and  the  forehead  bathed  with  cold  water  with  a  cloth  o 
sponge.    After  the  patient  has  perspired  font  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  all  the  cloths  must  be  thro^vn  off,  and  a  cold  dipping  ^Heet 
or  shallow  bath  given.    The  heat  should  not  be  strong  at  first,  and 
?1  is  is  easily  regulated  by  raising  the  blanket  a  little  i-ni  the  floor 
for  a  short  time?  The  feet  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  a  ^J^^^^ 
out  of  cold  water,  frequently  renewed,  be  d  to  the  ^^^^  pr^^!^^^'^ 
headache.    This  bath  is  very  useful  m  all  cases  of  «;^-f^t;g"^^^^^^ 
chilliness  of  the  frame,  and  may  be  used,  with  great  advantage,  in 
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keeping  tbe  body  in  order,  morning,  noon,  or  evening :  for  rheumatism 
and  paralysis  it  is  very  efficacious.  At  my  establishment  I  use  a  box 
for  the  purpose,  into  which  steam  is  conveyed  from  a  boiler,  and  such 
boxes  my  carpenter  will  supply  to  any  one  on  application.  Patients 
may  soap  themselves  in  these  vapour  baths  to  advantage.  I  use  this 
bath,  several  mornings  or  evenings,  five  minutes  for  weeks  without 
any  weakening  effects. 

STEAM  BOX.— Used  also  for 
Spirit  Lamp.  B  is  the  seat  the 
person  sits  upon,  then  close  the 
door  C,  and  put  down  the  lid,  the 
head  going  through  the  hole  A, 
12  inches  in  diameter.  4  feet 
high,  29  inches  wide,  34  inches  in 
depth  from  back  to  front,  outside 
measure.  Put  a  towel  round  the 
top  of  the  lid  at  A,  to  keep  in 
the  steam;  sip  cold  water  ;  have 
a  wet  napkin  round  the  head,  and  ||{| 
the  feet  in  hot  water.  D  is  a 
steam  pipe,  with  a  handle  outside 
and  a  handle  inside,  for  the  bather 
to  alter  the  force  of  steam  at 
pleasure.  The  steam  is  sent  in 
under  the  seat,  and  on  the  front 
of  the  seat  hanging  down  to  the 
foot-board  is  a  curtain  of  mackintosh  or  linen,  to  keep  the  force  of 
the  steam  from  the  legs.  This  bath  is  used  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  or  in  some  cases  fifteen  minutes,  and  after  it  a  cold  dripping 
sheet,  a  cold  sponge,  or  cold  shallow.  A  fomenting  pad  wrung  out 
of  liot  water,  and  held  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  while  in,  is  useful 
m  some  cases,  and  soap  the  body  well. 

For  spirit  lamp  introduce  two  spirit  lamps,  or  gas  jets,  near  the 
foot-board. 

SPIEIT  LAMP.— This  is  given  in  tbe  same  way  and  followed 
by  the  sheet  or  bath,  as  used  after  the  vapour  bath,  only  instead  of 
the  hot  water  and  brick,  a  lighted  lamp,  or  saucer,  containing  spirits 
of  wine,  or  rectified  spirits  of  naphtha,  which  is  cheaper  and  quite  as 
good,  IS  put  under  the  chair.  I  use  gas  at  my  free  hospital.  This 
bath  IS  of  great  use  in  reducing  fat  and  hardening  the  muscles.  I 
have  reduced  a  patient  sixteen  pounds  in  nine  days,  and  brought  him 
from  a  state  bordering  upon  apoplexy,  to  walk  ten  miles  without 
1  f"^'w"  ^^^^  uncomfortable  feelings,  especially  in  the 
head.  With  perfect  safety  it  may  be  used  once  a  day,  for  a  week  or 
u  forenoon,  or  afternoon,  is  the  best  time.  A  wet  cloth 
BhouJd  be  put  round  the  head,  and  a  tumbler  or  more  of  cold  water 
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administered  by  sips,  during  the  application,  and  the  feet  placed  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water ;  a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  should  be  held  to  the 
stomach  while  in  the  bath,  and  re-wetted :  in  cases  of  venous  apoplexy 
it  is  very  efficient,  used  with  caution.  This  bath  is  also  useful  in  hrst 
stages  of  dropsy,  and  chronic  liver  disease,  and  is  not  weakening 
A  mackintosh,  or  coarse  linen  or  calico  petticoat,  oiled  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  to  make  it  air-tight,  is  very  suitable  for  the  steam  bath  or 
spirit  lamp.  It  should  be  60  inches  long,  72  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  36  inches  at  the  top,  with  hole  for  the  head,  having  a  narrow 
piece  of  calico  and  a  string  to  draw  round  the  throat.  When  the 
patient  is  seated  undressed  on  the  chair,  put  the  petticoat  over  the 
person  without  any  blanket,  and  the  hot  brick  and  water,  or  spu-ifc 
lamp,  underneath.  A  blanket  is  useful  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  round 
the  petticoat  to  keep  the  heat  in.  I  supply  the  mackmtosh  petticoat 
to  patients,  and  they  can  be  made  so  as  to  serve  for  wet  packing  as  well. 
I  had  one  made  for  a  Major  in  the  army  to  take  about  with  him. 
SITTING-  OE  SITZ  BATH. — A  common  wash-tub  or  any  vessel 

about  twelve  inches  deep  will 
do.  Put  water  in  to  the  depth  of 
live  or  six  inches ;  sit  down  in  it 
covering  the  person  over  vtdth  a 
blanket,  either  leaving  out  the 
head  or  not.  Entire  covering 
keeps  in  the  bodily  heat  better 
when  the  person  is  wholly  un- 
dressed. It  may  be  managed 
without  entirely  undressing; 
gentlemen  only  taking  off  the 
coat  and  vest,  letting  down  the 
trowsers,  and  drawing  a  sheet 
between  the  legs.    I  have  in- 

  vented  a  running  sitz,  which 

12  inclies  deep  ia  front,  16  inclies  back,  can  be  used  either  as  an  ordi- 
14  inches  square  in  bottom  inside,  21  inches  j^ary  one,  or  as  a  running  sitz 
width  in  front  and  back.  ^^.^  ^  small  quantity  of  water ; 

by  taking  off  the  screw  at  D,  or  having  it  to  the  depth  of  C,  pouring  in 
water  at  A,  the  water  coming  in  at  B,  and  running  off  at  C.  A  cold 
sitz  bath  for  ten  minutes,  or  running  cold  from  three  to  six  minutes,  is 
very  refreshing  after  fatigue  or  mental  exertion  ;  and  the  habitual 
use  of  it  as  often  as  convenient,  will  tend  to  produce  good  action 
of  the  bowels,  and  healthily  brace  the  nerves  of  the  spme  and  bram. 
For  constipation,  a  sitz,  six  to  ten  minutes,  cold  m  summer, 
and  at  from  70  to  75  in  delicate  cases  —  a  can  of  warm  water 
poured  in  first,  and  reduce  to  cold,  or  to  sit  in  the  empty  bath  and 
have  it  filled  gradually,  with  the  feet  in  hot  water,  is  preferred  by 
sensitive  persons.    For  piles,  the  water  should  be  from  sixty-five 
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to  seventy  degrees  I'or  twenty  niiuutes,  and  aftervviu'ds  cold  for  a 
niiuute,  wearing  a  wet  bod^  bandage  night  and  day. 

WASHINa  SITZ.— Tliis  bath  is  the  most  convenient  for  ordi- 
nary use,  or  when  travelling.    I  have  some  water  put  in  over  night, 
and  on  rising  I  spread  my  mackintosh  sheet  on  the  floor,  set  the  bath 
in  the  centre,  holding  the  head  over  the  bath,  squeeze  water  from  the 
■  sponge  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  face,  sit  in  it  from  five 
to  eight  minutes,  with  the  feet  out,  body  covered  with  a  blanket, 
;  then  rise  and  soap  the  body  well  over  with  common  yellow  soap 
1  rubbed  on  a  small  flannel  pad,  standing  in  hot  water,  or  not,  as  con- 
ivenient;  again,  sit  down  in  the  bath,  and,  with  a  sponge,  sponge 
;the  body,  squeezing  from  the  sponge  quantities  of  water  over  the 
:  shoulders  ;  then  stand  up  in  the  bath  and  sponge  the  legs  and  arms, 
tthen  dry  with  a  coarse  linen  or  cotton  sheet ;  the  latter  may  be  had. 
tfor  about  4s.  per  pair  at  any  draper's  shop,  and  are  such  as  are 
rmostly  used  for  bed  covering  by  the  labouring  class;  if  the  body 
i  is  dried  with  a  napkin,  much  bodily  heat  is  lost  by  exposure,  and 
T which  often  does  injury.    I  generally  prescribe  feet  in  hot  water, 
cor  sometimes  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  while  sitting  in  bath,  for 
iinvalids  or  delicate  persons,  and  to  dash  them  in  cold  water  on 
rrising. 

I  cannot  too  highly  recommend,  from  its  good  eifects,  soaping  the 
hbody  well  with  the  common  yellow  soap ;  it  should  be  done  very 
{frequently,  and  standing  in  hot  water  ;  then  sponge  the  soap  oft'  with 
ccold  water,  which  renders  it  quite  a  luxury.  The  seven  or  eight 
nmillions  of  pores  in  the  skin  discharge  the  waste  matter,  and  if  the 
jsurfaceof  the  skin  is  not  kept  clean, the  absorbents,  as  I  have  remarked, 
ttake  back  the  waste  matter,  which  returns  again  into  the  blood, 
ecausing  incalculable  mischief. 

LADIES'  RUNNING  SITZ.— Double  a  dry  sheet,  and  lay  it  over  the  front 

of  the  bath  P,  and  sit  upon 
it,  and  when  rising,  cbaw  it 
round  the  legs  to  dry  with. 
I  have  mvented  this  bath, 
which  can  be  used  without 
any  undressmg.  It  should 
he  in  every  lady's  room, 
and  if  used  as  commonly  as 
the  wash-hand  basin  would 
prevent  weakness  of  the  spine, 
and  the  long  hst  of  distress- 
ing weakemng  ailments  to 
M'hich  all  females  are  hable. 
It  has  saved  hves  ah-eadv  by 
stopping  hsemorrbage,  wnich 
no  other  means  made  use  of 
could  eii'ect.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  used  every  one  or 
two  hours,  two  minutes  at 
a  time,  with  cold  water ; 
D 


117  in.  wide,  18  in.  long  inside,  6  in.  deep  in 
riont,  9  in.  in  back  ;  reserve  E  2  in.  wide,  19  in. 
whole  height  in  front. 
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and  this  may  be  done  with  safety  by  the  most  delicate  Ordinarily 
a.  IS  used  as  a  sitting  bath,  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  minutes  and  may 
be  made  running  cold  by  an  attendant  pounng  m  water  at  the 
funnel  B  ;  F  is  the  cover  for  the  reserve  E;  D  is  the  pipe  to  carry 
the  water  to  A,  where  it  rises  up  in  the  centre,  and  passes  off  through 
the  reserve  at  E  and  the  pipe  C.  The  reserve  is  to  prevent  tbe  ater 
coming  over  the  front,  when  sitting  down  After  walking  or  be- 
coming heated  great  benefit  will  be  derived  by  its  use  with  cold 
waTer."  Eor  piles,  the  water  should  be  65°  to  70°  used  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  one  minute  cold  wearing  wet  body  bandage 
night  and  day,  as  before  mentioned,  and  if  bandage  not  warm,  put 

flannel  over,  especially  at  night.  j-c    4.-  fi.^co 

DOUCHE  BATHS— There  are  various  modifications  ot  these 
applications  ;  the  principal  is  the  one,  which  from  a  cistern,  contam- 
in- from  one  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water,  a  short  tapering  pipe 
contracted  to  U  inches  at  the  point,  or  lower  aperture,  ^"tb  a  valve 
inside  the  cistern,  worked  by  a  lever,  allow^s  the  water  to  fall  with 
considerable  force  from  a  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  This 
bath  is  one  of  great  service  in  many  cases,  and  for  ordinary  use  it  is 
far  more  ef&cacious  than  the  shower  bath,  causing  less  shock,  as  the 
water,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  back,  shoulders,  and  hips,  produce 
instant  reaction  and  warmth.    It  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety  by 
any  one  in  ordinary  health,  and  when  the  body  is  m  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion it  is  a  luxury  and  highly  beneficial.  It  may  be  used  too  with  great 
advantage  when  the  body  is  in  an  ordinary  state,  taking  care  that  the 
stream  does  not  come  upon  the  head  or  chest,  but  on  the  shoulders, 
spine,  hips,  and  bowels ;  washing  the  head  m  cold  water  first,  or 
putting  on  a  wet  bandage.    Ordinarily  I  use  it  lor  about  twentv 
or  thirty  seconds,  or  while  fifty  can  be  counted ;  it  is  stimulating  and 
strengthening.    Standing  in  hot  water  adds  to  the  efficacy  and 
safety  of  this  bath,  but  is  by  no  means  necessary  except  where  there 
is  congestion  of  the  head,  or  very  full  habit. 

In  cases  where  there  is  any  affection  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  a  flannel 
nad  wrun^^  out  of  hot  water  should  be  previously  tied  round  the  chest, 
or  a  dry  chest  compress  put  on,  and  stand  on  a  hot  flannel  pad,  or  m 
hot  water     In  cases  of  Okronic  Bheumatism  in  the  knees  and  ankles 
the  patient  is  wrapped  in  blankets  covered  by  mackintosh  or  oiled 
cloth  and  set  in  the  bath,  and  the  douche  allowed  to  lall  on  the  part^ 
affected ;  this  is  to  rouse  action  in  the  parts,  and  will  often  succeed 
when  no  other  plan  will.    Another  plan  for  delicate  persons  with 
affection  of  the  snine,  or  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder,  is  to  sit  m  a 
shallow  bath  with  the  water  ninety  degrees,  having  cold  water 
directed  by  a  pipe  from  the  douche  or  some  other  source  on  the 
parts  aflected,  until  the  water  in  the  bath  becomes  too  cold  for  t^^^^^^ 
patient  to  remain  in.  We  have  gutta  pereha  tubes  attached  to  he  main 
pipes  or  cisterns,  to  spout  on  any  particular  part  wanting  vitality  ;  the 
patient  being  undressed,  and  partially  enveloped  m  blankets. 

The  Doucub  and  Suallo>y  Bath  combined,  which  I  have  tor 
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:  personal  use,  is  very  effective,  and  far  superior  to  the  common 
?  shallow.  A  is  the  cistern  to  hold 
J  any  quantity  of  water,  the  more 
V  water  the  greater  force  :  mine  holds 
I  about  two  hundred  gallons,  but  iifty 
i  will  do  very  well ;  B  is  the  lever 
;  to  draw  the  plug  when  the  principal 
:  douche  C  is  required ;  D  is  a  one 
a  and  a  quarter  inch  lead  pipe  from 

tthe  cistern  for  the  back  douche;   

IE  is  a  tap,  and  at  the  end  F  the  pipe 
i.is  contracted  to  about  three-fourths  of  an 
■inch,  to  give  force  to  the  stream.  G-  is 
uabout  ten  inches  depth  of  water.   H  is 


'a  curtain  to  prevent  the  water  splashing  over  the  side  of  the  bath. 
TThe  iHy  I  use  the  bath  is  to  step  in  with  ten  inches  depth  of  Avater, 
iidraw  the  curtain,  and  then  turn  the  tap  E  on  immediately,  sit  down 
an  the  bath,  the  spout  pouring  water  on  my  back.  I  rub  well  with 
mater,  and  throw  it  up  into  the  face.  Then  turn  round  and  let  it 
ppout  on  the  throat  and  bowels,  but  not  on  the  chest.  The  open 
WPm  principal  high  douche  C  I  use  separately,  having  no  water  in  the 
ihath,  except  what  runs  in  from  the  column,  letting  it  fell  on  the 
ppine,  shoulders,  and  bowels,  but  not  on  the  head  or  chest.  A  large 
itap  should  be  provided  to  allow  the  water  to  keep  running  off  from 
tthe  shall  w  bath  C  when  the  large  douche  is  used.  I  have  also  hot 
mater  laid  on  for  a  hot  bath  S,  using  cold  douche  after. 

ASCENDING  DOUCHE.— This  is  in  the  form  of  a  water-closet 
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the  «ater  spoutmg  uiUrom  ben«atMo.Uhe 

forwards  over  the  back,    i  never  nave  ,  ,    performmg  the 

°'|SriTV!^V£lttiSr.\"^..  ^ feet  s,„a.e  .and 
3  S?bl™i*  so»>e  Jas^^^^^^ 

parts  6  incbes  square,  thi,  is  I'l'lj"  *f^Xto^^^^^^^^  '^hen  taking 
^ater  and  a  flannel  pad  "''V' '"Tr  ^  AaC       use  of  tbis  is  a 

S'^irti'^^^xufcrrbtt^^^ 

.   t„  bea^tbe  weight  of  a  uX^wKfi  l  td  L^^^^^^^^^ 

:S'ird"e''ston.ib.  and  over  tbat  a  goo  ^  -^^^^^^^^^^^ 

site! = q^p^^^^^-^^ 

-'S\T£aw'-BlTrlSiVl=:^r-ful  batb,  and  .ore 


feet  6  inches  long,  26  inches  mde,  13  inches  deep. 
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•effective  and  tonic  than  dripping  sheet.  The  bather  lies  down  in  it 
hhalf  filled  with  water,  and  rubs  quickly  the  legs,  arms,  and  body ;  or 
■  an  attendant  assists,  if  there  be  one.  It  is  best  for  the  bathers,  if 
table,  to  use  action  in  rubbing  themselves  well,  as  it  aids  the  good 
effect  of  the  bath.  One  or  two  gallons  of  cold  water  may  be  poured 
on  the  spine  before  coming  out,  but  is  not  quite  necessary. 


WOOD  SHALLOW  BATH,  such  as  I  use  at  my  Establishment 
sand  free  Hospital,  is  made  of  one  inch  deal  boards,  grooved  and 
titongued,  not  lined  or  painted.  It  holds  water  well,  and  a  good  deal 
oof  it,  and  there  is  more  room  for  the  bather  to  lie  at  ease  and  soap 
well.  Outside  measure,  6  feet  5  inches  long,  27  inches  wide,  and  17 
iiinches  deep.  E  is  a  flat  board,  4  inches  broad,  to  lay  the  back  of  the 
hhead  upon,  and  it  slopes  down  into  the  bath  to  support  the  back. 
CO  is  a  loose  cover,  merely  put  on  to  avoid  exposure  of  the  person. 
JA  is  a  steam  or  hot  water  pipe,  which  is  carried  round  the  bottom 
oof  the  bath  under  a  board,  for  a  hot  bath.  B  is  a  ly  inch  pipe 
bbrought  to  1^  inches,  for  a  back  douche,  and  to  fill  the  bath.  A 
pplug  at  the  corner  lets  out  the  water. 

HEAD  BATH.  — An  excellent  ap- 
pplication  for  soothing  and  cooling  the 
hhead.  The  person  lies  down  on  the 
Moor  with  a  pillow  under  the  top  of  the 
siahoulder,  and  the  back  of  the  head  laid 
oon  at  E,  which  is  a  piece  of  perforated 
rzinc,  connected  to  the  sides  of  the 
hbath,  by  elastic  straps  the  head  is 
ppressed  down  into  the  water  put  into 
tfche  bath.  Where  there  is  much  excite- 
nment  of  brain,  the  water  should  not  be  quite  cold,  and  oftep  renewed, 
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as  it  soon  becomes  warm.  Por  extracting  heat  from  the  head  it 
maj  be  used  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  not  unfre^ 
quently  brings  a  soothing  sleep  while  being  applied  The  iore^ead 
2hould\e  sponged  at  the  time  with  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ut, 

frequently  re-wetted,  and  laid  upon  the  forehead  for  a  few  minutes, 
A  cold  foot  bath,  after  a  head  bath,  is  good  lona  at 

The  Head  Bath  is  10  inches  wide  at  C  D,  13  ^^ches  long  at 
B  A,  and  6  inches  deep  inside.  B  is  a  reserve,  1  inch  ^^^e-  JJ^h  ^ 
loose  cover  to  hold  any  water  that  may  slop  over,  and  so  keep  it 
from  runnb  '  down  the\ath.  A  tap  should  be  inserted  into  the 
reserve  at  Er  so  a!  to  let  water  run  through  on  PO-mg  more  m  to 
S'eep  the  water  cool ;  a  round  dish,  three  inches  deep  and  twelve 

'"^Oot  bIthI -™  about  in  cold  water  at  a  depth  of  five 
orik  inches  or  standing  in  a  tub,  stamping  with  the  feet  from  five 

Adopted.    The  tight-fitting  waterproof  boots,  with  elast^^^ 
highly  injurious  by  keeping  m  perspiration.     Foot  baths  are  tonic 
and  very^eneficii;  they  take  away_  headache,  ^^-^  f  aw  blood  to 
?he  flet    and  may  be  used  by  any,  in  ordinary  health  without  the 
eas  risk     If  there  be  any  affection  of  the  heart,  determination  of 
rnV  ?r  the  head  or  low  power  of  reaction,  have  the  water  at 
degrees  f^r  five  mmutes,  then  at  sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees 
rive  m  nutes ;  this  is  derivative  and  soothing,  and  l^fps  sleep^ 
If  the  feS  or  legs  be  first  put  into  hot  mustard  and  water  for  ten 
LinuLs!  greaterineficial  efect  will  be  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
nn\t\  Viith  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  .  ,  t 

-PTE  BATH%ye-gla^  are  sold  at  the  druggists,  the  applica- 
Hon  of  them  5' as  follows.  Eor  weak  sight  without  inflammation, 
tion  ot  them  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^       degrees  _ and  m  a 

^       stooping  position,  to  keep  the  water  in.  ihen 
raise  the  head  with  the  glasses  fitting  over  the 
eye,  and  open  the  eye-lids  to  allow  the  water  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  eye-ball.  Keep  the  glasses 
on  five  minutes,  then  change  the  water ;  and 
m  while  changing  let  the  eyes  face  the  strongest 
s^^^  ^  light.    Thus  go  on  applying  water  in  the  same 
fl7.  n^^nutps  longer,  repeat  this  three  or  four  times  a  day,  after 
way  five  ^^ter.    If  convenient,  pack  the  forehead 

a  few  da^s  /^^Xrwrung  out  of  cold  water  and  oiled  silk  over 
with  a  piece  of  cahco  wrung  out  ot  ^ 

&iM%Ttthrtep^jf  fon.ent\he  eyes  and  forehead  for  te. 
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minutes  with  hot  flannel  pads  wrung  out  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne  while  using  the  head-bath,  then  pack  the  forehead  as  above 
with  wet  calico,  and  apply  the  glasses,  with  water  70  degrees  to 
commence  with  for  three  minutes,  the  next  three  minutes  60,  and 
then  three  minutes  cold  ;  and  in  changing  the  water  open  the  eyes 
and  face  the  light.  When  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  then  treat 
the  same  as  for  weak  eyes  ;  for  accidental  injury  apply  the  same. 

The  patient  must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  eyes  becoming  much 
blood-shot  by  the  use  of  the  glasses  at  first ;  this  is  producing  the 
desired  effect  by  stimiilating  the  circulation,  and  will  subside  in  due 
time.  At  bed-time  foment  the  eyes  with  hot  water  five  minutes, 
then  pack  as  above  with  wet  calico  over  the  forehead,  and  two  pieces 
of  damp  spongio  over  the  eyes  for  the  night.  The  ordinary  method 
of  shading  the  light  from  weak  or  inflamed  eyes  is  highly  injurious, 
and  often  results  in  permanent  injury.  As  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  is  often  a  secondary  symptom,  showing  inflammatory  action  in 
the  stomach  or  other  viscera,  diet  and  other  precautions  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  recovery.  Avoid  all  stimulants  ;  adopt  the  diet 
recommended  in  this  work,  wearing  body  bandage ;  and  take  the 
usual  cold  or  tepid  dripping  sheets,  and  sitting  baths  as  for  ordinary 
Lealth.  If  there  is  much  mucous  inflammation  shown  by  the  red 
tongue,  &c.,  more  active  general  treatment  will  be  required  before 
the  eyes  can  be  restored  to  healthy  action. 

COLD  jFEET. — An  invariably  successful  and  perfectly  safe 
remedy  in  all  cases,  is  to  put  on  a  pair  of  cotton  socks,  wrung  out  of 
cold  or  tepid  water,  with  a  pair  of  thick  lamb's  wool  over,  and  to 
sleep  in  them.  Wash  the  feet  in  cold  or  tepid  water  on  rising.  We 
also  apply  cotton  gloves  wrung  out  of  water,  with  dry  woollen  ones 
over,  and  in  some  cases  wear  them  night  and  day ;  they  draw  circula- 
tion to  the  hands',  to  the  relief  of  other  parts. 

BACK  WASH. — The  person  sits  on  a  board  across  the  sitz  bath, 
or  a  tub,  in  which  is  some  cold  water;  the  attendant  takes  a  towel, 
dips  it  in  the  water,  and  throws  it  open  on  the  shoulders  and  bade, 
drawing  it  downwards,  and  keeps  renewing  it  in  the  water ;  apply 
this  for  five  or  six  minutes.  It  is  very  strengthening  and  refreshing 
to  the  back,  and  a  very  mild  application ;  and  in  cases  of  head  affec- 
tion, have  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water  during  the  operation. 

BODY  BANDAGE  OR  WET  COMPEESS.— The  ordinary  ma- 
terial used  is  linen,  but  this,  in  many  cases,  remains  cold,  and  is  then 
injurious.  We  use  coarse  brown  calico,  two  and  a  quarter  yards 
long,  being  the  common  size,  and  some  longer,  and>  thirteen  inches 
broad.  One  yard  of  it  should  be  two  thicknesses,  one  and  a  quarter 
one  thickness,  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  thin  mackintosh  cloth.  The 
double  calico  part,  wrung  out  of  water,  wrap  round  the  body,  and  then 
wrap  the  other  part  covered  with  the  oiled  silk  or  mackintosh  over  it. 
Or  three  yards  of  calico,  two  thicknesses,  and  thirteen  inches  wide, 
will  answer:  but  the  waterproof  aids  the  good  eiiect  of  the  bandage, 
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Tlie  reason  why  bandages  are  onlv  partially  used  at  water  establish- 
ments thus  causing  great  delay  in  restoring  vital  action,  is  owing 
to  the' imperfection  of  those  used ;  they  often  really  doing  more  harm 
than  good  ;  which  will  be  the  case  if  a  feeling  of  warmth  is  not  pro- 
duced by  them.  Body  bandages  can  be  thrown  off  at  any  time  with- 
out any  substitute,  and  without  any  fear  of  taking  cold. 

The  body  bandage  is  of  great  importance,  and  very  beneficial,  m 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  liver,  stomach,  and  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  especially  in  pregnancy  and  internal  irritation.    It  should 
be  re- wetted  morning,  noon,  and  night,  or  oftener;  if  there  be  much 
heat  as  it  will  have  more  effect.    If  there  be  inflammatory  matter 
in  the  system,  a  crisis— rash  or  pimples  will  probably  come  out,  and 
so  produce  a  good  effect,  thus  acting  as  a  counter-irritant.    ^  hen  this 
is  the  case  and  the  rash  becomes  sore,  or  discharges,  simply  attend 
to  the  crisis  treatment   as  in  this  book ;  and  should  it  become 
hot  in  the  night,  re-wet  it;  morning  and  evening  wash  over  the  parts 
with  warm  water  and  brown  soap.    This  bandage  will  not  produce  a 
crisis  or  rash  in  a  healthy  system;  and  it  is  only  where  there  is  inflam- 
matory matter  in  the  system,  which  is  always  dangerous  its  remaining 
in  that  any  crisis  will  be  produced.    It  is  very  useful  at  aU  times,  m 
soothing  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  and  kidneys ;  and  may  be  worn 
by  public  speakers  and  ministers,  on  occasions  of  much  exertion, 
with  great  benefit;  however  much  the  bandage  is  worn,  no  injury 
will  arise    I  wear  it  for  weeks  together  when  I  have  much  work  to 
go  through ;  and  never  have  any  rash  or  crisis  in  consequence.  It 
also  tends  to  allay  thirst,  and  is  used  in  some  stone  quarries  and  iron 
foundries,  where  the  work  is  hot,  for  this  purpose,  and  for  support  to 
the  back    In  cases  where  much  medicine  has  been  taken,  the  stimu- 
lating eff^ects  of  the  baths  and  bandages  throw  it  off  in  the  crisis,  upon 
the  non- vital  organs,  the  legs,  arms,  and  surface  of  the  body;  and  so 
entirelv  replace  the  vitiated  tissue  by  new  and  healthy  formation. 

^       -  "  Wherever  there  is  disease  in 

the  system,  there  the  crisis 
will  show  itself,  relieving 
the  parts  most  affected.* 

CHEST  COMPEESS.— 
"We  use  different  kinds  and 
sizes.  —  The  shorter  chest 
spongio-piline  compress, 
with  collar,  is  invaluable  in 
all  chest  complaints,  and 
bronchial  affections,  or  of 
the  lungs.  The  collar  is 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
13in.fromEtoF,10in.fromCtoU,14iTi  ^^j.  ^^^^^^^  ^,ith  oiled 
from  A  to  B-fuU  size  6  in.  longer,  collar  U  >^^^    ^.^^^^  ^^^^p 

in.  long,  3  in.  Wide.  „  .  .  ,t,  . 

*  See  Crisis  Treatment. 
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-straight.  The  spougio  should  be  bound  with  tape,  and  have  two 
icrossiugs  of  tape  at  the  back,  to  keep  it  from  stretching,  and 
s  should  be  worn  night  and  day  until  the  complaint  is  removed, 
lit  will  not  weaken  tha  chest;  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
J  soothe  and  bring  external  warmth  and  circulation;  and  so  relieve 
I  the  internal  congestion.  The  collar  is  wrung  out  of  cold  or 
;  tepid  water,  and  the  spongio  sprinkled  or  sponged  with  the  same, 
I  but  not  to  drip,  or  the  compress  will  feel  cold;  and  re-wetted 
imorning,  noon,  and  night.  The  spinal  compress  will  be  useful  at 
tthe  same  time,  as  the  apex  of  the  lungs  comes  up  to  the  point 
Ibetwixt  the  shoulder  and  neck.  The  above  chest  compress  we 
t  ordinarily  use  with  a  body  bandage  and  spinal  compress.  Some- 
ttimes,  however,  the  body  bandage  cannot  be  used  for  want  of  vital 
Iheat,  and  then  we  find  the  full-size  spongio  chest  compress,  which 
iis  merely  six  inches  longer,  to  be  the  best.  Either  of  these  chest 
(Compresses,  or  the  calico  one  described  below,  are  excellent  pre- 
sservatives  to  wear  in  case  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  on  occasions  of 
[  public  speaking,  in  winter,  and  may  be  thrown  aside  without  danger 
I  of  taking  cold.  The  half  chest  calico  compress  is  made  of  a  similar 
s  shape,  but  instead  of  spongio,  there  is  first  calico,  two  thicknesses 
I  next  the  chest,  then  one  thickness  of  flannel,  and  outside  oiled  silk, 
1  lined  with  one  thickness  of  calico  to  strengthen  the  silk.  Some 
{persons  will  find  the  full-size  calico  compress  lighter  to  wear,  and  to 
:  act  on  the  bowels  as  well  as  the  chest,  if  they  can  keep  it  warm  ;  but 
i  it  should  be  observed,  that  if  ani/  bandage  feel  cold,  it  will  do  harm, 
t  rather  than  benefit. 

WET  PACK  FOE  THEOAT.— Many  a  valuable  life  amongst 
Ithe  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  public  speakers  would  be  preserved 
1  by  the  use  of  this  compress,  saving  them  from  bronchial  disease,  or 
( consumption,  by  occasionally  wearing  it,  and  packing  the  throat  at 
I  night  as  follows  : — Take  a  napkin,  wring  it  out  of  cold  water,  fold 
iia  four  lengthways,  wrap  it  round  the  throat,  and  two  yards  of 
f  flannel  over  it,  or  a  pair  of  lambs'  wool  drawers  or  flannel  petticoat, 
1  if  no  flannel  wrapper  at  hand  ;  however  often  this  is  used,  it  will  not 
:  injure  or  relax  the  throat.  I  always  take  the  precaution  of  sleeping 
1  in  it  after  public  speaking.  I  have  been  instrumental  in  restoring 
8  and  preserving  many  a  valuable  life  by  advising  this  application.  It 
i  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  earnest  ministers  of  the  gospel 
!  and  other  public  speakers  become  invalids,  and  are  obliged  to  give 
I  up  their  work,  from  bronchitis  and  relaxation  of  the  throat  and  uvula ; 
I  packing  the  throat  and  using  the  respirator  after  sermons  or  lectures, 
\  would  most  efiectually  save  them.  I  can  speak  from  long  personal 
(  experience.  One  point  must  be  noticed,  the  flannel  wrapper  should 
1  be  thick  enough  to  keep  a  good  warmth  up ;  and  in  tl)e  morning 
!  sponge  or  wash  the  throat  well  with  cold  water.  In  obstinate  sore 
I  throat  or  quinsey,  keep  it  on  night  and  day,  re- wetting  once  or  twice 
i  in  the  night,  and  every  half  hour  in  the  day-time.    I  have  known 
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bad  cases  cured  in  twenty-four  hours.  Spoiigio-piline*  could  be 
used  in  day-time,  beiug  less  bulky,  but  there  must  be  good  heat 
kept  up.  Bath  No.  82,  two  or  three  hours,  followed  by  No.  81, 
six  or  eight  hours,  if  internal  swelling.  • 

SPINAL  SLAPPING.— This  we  find  of  great  use  in  healthily 
stimulating  the  great  nervous  centres  in  the  spine  and  brain.  In 
cases  of  congestion  of  brain  and  general  nervousness,  let  the  patient 
sit  on  a  board  over  the  sitz  bath  either  with  or  witliout  the  feet 
beiug  placed  in  mustard  and  water,  of  100  deg.  heat.  The  attendant 
then  dips  the  hands  in  cold  mustard  and  water  and  applies  it  down 
the  spine ;  gently  and  quickly  slapping  with  the  open  hand,  one 
hand  following  the  other  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  all  the  way 
down  the  spine  ;  frequently  dipping  the  hand  in  the  mustard  and 
water,  the  mustard  not  to  be  washed  off,  but  the  back  wiped  dry 
with  a  towel;  the  top  of  the  spine  should  have  extra  rubbing.  The 
whole  operat-ion  to  last  from  four  to  six  minutes  at  a  time.  , 

WASHING-  OVER  THE  BOWELS.— In  some  obstinate  cases 
of  constipation  of  the  bowels  we  order  the  bowels  to  be  washed  with 
hot  soap  and  water  and  a  flannel  pad  at  bed-time  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
then  to  wipe  the  soap  off  and  rub  a  little  cod  liver  oil  in  for  five 
minutes  ;  and  after  put  on  a  dry  flannel  two  or  three  thicknesses  and 
sleep  in  it.  This  we  have  found  answer  when  other  means  have  failed, 
and  especially  with  those  far  advanced  in  life  or  weak  ;  it  should  be 
done  in  bed.  One  lady,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  came  for  liver 
complaint  and  long  constipation,  and  who  by  having  this  applica- 
tion for  some  weeks,  with  slight  bathing,  got  entirely  well,  and  has 
since  enjoyed  excellent  health. 

EESPIKATOE.— This  is  a  most  useful  invention,  and  may  be 
used  without  any  risk.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
one  going  out  of  a  warm  room  into  a  cold  or  damp  atmosphere.  If 
put  on  b°  fore  leaving  the  warm  room,  a  temperature  of  seventy  or 
eighty  degrees  is  breathed,  which  effectually  prevents  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  inflammation,  or  sore  throat ;  and  in  cases  of  bronchial 
affections,  I  recommend  its  use  during  the  night.  I  have  seen  and 
felt  the  most  important  benefit  from  this,  as  it  is  manifest  there  is 
risk  either  of  inducing  or  increasing  inflammatory  action  in  the  fine 
air-tubes  and  vessels  of  the  lungs,  by  the  sudden  change  of  breath- 
ing a  temperature  one  moment  of  seventy  degrees,  and  the  next  of 
thirty  or  forty  degrees,  and  sometimes  far  lower.  IMaw  and  Son's, 
of  Aldersgate-street,  London,  I  have  found  the  best ;  price  53.  each, 
or  post  free  for  5s.  4d. 

COD  LIVEE  OIL.— This  I  consider  very  beneficial  where  it  can 
be  taken  to  agree  with  the  patient,  but  the  large  quantity  almost  in- 
variably prescribed  clogs  the  liver,  and  does  more  harm  than  good. 
One  large  teaspoonful  well  mixed  in  a  wine-glass  of  cream,  taken 
*  Spongio-piline  may  be  bought  wholesale  of  G.  Triinley,  41,  Queen  Street. 
Cheapside,  London  ;  and  at  most  druRtiisU, 
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immediately  after  breakfast,  and  after  tea  in  the  evening,  I  find  a 
proper  quantity. 

SWEATINiS-  PEO CESSES.— ASpmY  Lamp,  Vapour  Bath,  Gas 
jet,  Eot  Water  Bath,  90  to  104  deg. ;  Dry  Blanket  Pack,  Hot  Drip- 
ping Sheet,  Foment  Pack,  Body  and  Towel  Pack,  Hot  Sitz. 

In  all  the  above  processes  in  italics  it  is  more  effectual  to  have  the 
feet  in  hot  water  during  the  application,  using  the  fomentation-can 
over  a  pad,  both  on  the  back  and  front  of  body,  whilst  it  is  wrapped 
in  the  blanket.    In  the  others  last  named  it  is  not  so  essential. 

TONIC  PEOCESS.— Douche  of  various  powers  and  length  of 
time ;  cold  dripping  sheets,  cold  sitz,  especially  running  sitz,  together 
with  cold  spinal  rubbings,  and  cold  water  poured  down  the  spine, 
cold  shallows  and  pail  douches  ;  towel  back  wash  whilst  sitting  over 
sitz. 

SLIGHT  TONICS.— Cold  mustard  and  water  foot  and  hand 
baths  ;  cold  and  tepid  head  baths ;  cold  wet  towel  rubbing,  tepid 
shallows  with  cold  pail  douche,  tepid  sitz  with  the  feet  in  mustard 
and  tepid  water ;  and  cold  spinal  rubbings  whilst  sitting  on  a  board 
over  sitz,  having  cold  water  poured  down  the  spine  the  while  ;  cold 
back  wash,  running  sitz  70  deg.  for  five  minutes  whilst  the  feet 
are  in  hot  water. 

The  following  are  very  modified  applications  of  the  above  processes 
for  very  delicate  patients : — 

A  very  gentle  vapour  bath  for  five  minutes,  then  throw  a  dripping 
sheet  over  the  body  before  coming  out  of  the  vapour  box.  Usual  sitz 
90  deg.  for  five  minutes,  soaping  the  parts  out  of  the  water  whilst 
the  others  are  in,  having  the  feet  in  hot  water  during  the  time. 
Then  wipe  over  all  the  parts,  feet  also,  with  a  cold  wet  cloth  ;  and 
then  rub  dry.  Chest-rubbing  either  with  cold  water,  mustard  and 
water,  or  cod  liver  oil,  from  three  to  five  minutes,  with  the  lower 
parts  in  tepid  mustard  and  water,  is  good.  Cold  running  sitz  for 
two  minutes  without  undressing ;  this  bath  is  invaluable  at  any  time 
for  many  female  complaints.  Soaping  the  whole  frame  over  with  a 
flannel  pad  and  warm  water,  and  then  quickly  sponge  it  off  with 
cold,  using  very  little  water.  Hot  foot  and  hand  bath  for  five 
minutes,  then  wipe  them  over  with  a  wet  cold  cloth.  Mustard  and 
tepid  foot  and  hand  bath  for  five  minutes,  simply  rubbing  them  dry 
and  warm  afterwards,  "Wet  towel  rubbing  half  and  half ;  first  doing 
the  upper  half  of  the  body  whilst  in  bed,  and  drying ;  then  putting 
on  the  woollen  vest,  perform  the  same  operation  with  the  lower  half 
of  the  body,  dipping  the  towel  in  tepid  water.  Eomentation  on 
the  chest  or  bowels,  warm,  not  hot ;  and  then  wiping  over  the  parts 
fomented  with  a  damp  towel.  Steaming  any  affected  part  of  the 
body  separately  by  means  of  the  opening  in  vapour  box ;  or  by  pan 
of  hot  water  with  hot  bricks  in,  with  the  limbs  placed  on  a  narrow 
board  over  the  pan,  and  a  blanket  over  all.  For  nervous  patients 
this  steaming  is  very  usefixl,  if  applied  to  the  nape  of  neck  for  a 
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short  time,  keeping  the  head  well  wetted  during  the  process  Eub- 
Vm^  the  nape  of  neck  with  the  hand,  and  mustard  and  cold  water 
for  live  minutes,  whilst  the  feet  are  in  tepid  mustard  and  water,  is 
a  very  soothing  process  for  nervous  patients.  Pouring  cold  water 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck  for  a  few  minutes  is  very  refreshing  and 
beneficial.  Mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
mustard  not  being  permitted  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  feet,  may  be 
kept  on  night  and  day,  and  though  not  much  felt  at  the  time,  yet  do 
much  good  by  drawing  down  the  blood  from  the  head  and  promoting 
general  circulation.  Mustard  poultices  also  applied  to  nape  ol  neck, 
between  the  shoulders,  on  the  windpipe  and  front  of  the  neck,  down 
the  chest,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  also  on  the  region  of  the 
liver  are  very  useful  remedies ;  but  in  the  appbcation  of  mustard 
the  skin  should  not  be  suffered  to  break.  Wet  with  dry  socks  when 
worn  all  night  are  very  useful  in  producing  healthy  circulation  Cod 
liver  oil  is  very  generally  useful  when  taken  as  before  directed. 

HOT  DEIPPINGr  SHEETS  are  very  useful  before  the  wet 
pack,  in  cases  where  there  is  low  power  of  reaction  Wben  coming 
home  with  wet  clothes,  or  having  been  wet,  and  clothes  dried  on,  a 
hot  dripping  sheet,  followed  by  a  cold  dripping  sheet,  is  a  very  mild 
and  pleasant  operation,  and  would  always  prevent  cold  being  taken; 
or  a  cold  dripping  sheet  alone  would  often  restore  the  circulation. 

FOMENTING  PAD  IN  STEAMEE.— In  all  cases,  except  of 
full  habit,  a  flannel  fomenting  pad,  wrung  out  of  hot  water  held  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  whilst  having  a  steamer,  is  very  beneiicia. 
and  agreeable.  In  cases  of  full  habit,  a  towel  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  held  to  the  stomach,  is  best. 

FOMENT  PACK.— Having  had  this  year  some  very  bad  cases  ot 
stagnation  of  the  vital  powers,  I  have  tried  with  great  success  what 
we  call  a  fomenting  pack,  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  directions  for 
wet  pack  described,  wring  a  flannel  fomenting  pad  out  of  hot  water 
and  lay  it  under  the  shoulder  and  back,  on  the  blanket,  and 
another  hot  pad  on  the  front  of  the  body ;  then  wrap  up  m  the  wet 
sheet  Next  bring  one  side  of  the  blanket  over  and  put  on  the  hot 
fomenting  can,  then  the  other  side  of  the  blanket  and  the  mackintosh 
sheet,  &c.,  as  in  wet  pack,  foUowed  by  same  application  as  after 

^^TEUNK  PACK  AND  TOWEL  PACK.— Prepare  mackintosh 
sheet  and  blanket  as  in  wet  pack,  and  have  half  wet  sheet  or  towels 
to  wrap  the  body  in,  leaving  out  the  arms,  and  pack  m  a  similar  way. 
The  lower  part  of  the  person  need  not  be  undressed  for  this,  unless 

^''s^ITZ^BATH  HOT  PAN.— This  is  a  pan  twelve  inches  byfourteen. 
The  bottom  three  inches  deep  made  water  tight,  except  a  hole  and 
Dluff  to  fill  it  with  hot  water.  The  sides  raised  above  this  three 
iiiches  A  flannel  pad,  only  one  or  two  thicknesses  laid  on  dry,  for 
the  feet  to  rest  upon  when  the  person  is  using  sitz  bath,  covering  the 
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feet  over  with  a  dry  llauuel,  or  altogether  wrapping  the  feet  iu  it.  This 

will  be  better  than  putting  the  feet  so  often  into  mustard  and  water. 
HOT  WATEE  SITZ. — This,  for  many  cases,  is  most  useful.  The 

cases  iu  which  we  do  not  recommend  it  are  piles,  heart  affection, 

full  habit,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  spinal  affections. 
I  In  cases  of  sudden  attack  of  cold  at  the  chest,  or  of  the  lungs,  or 
..asthma,  stomach  complaint,  cramp,  Ac,  it  is  highly  useful.  Have 
;tbe  water  100  degrees,  or  more  if  it  can  be  borne,  sit  in  the  bath 

with  the  feet  out  and  in  hot  water,  or  on  a  hot  pad.  Have  a  foment- 
;iug  pad  dipped  in  the  hot  water,  spread  over  the  throat,  chest,  and 
ibowels,  and  one  over  the  back  of  the  bath  to  lean  the  back  upon. 
iKeep  the  arms  down  in  the  water  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
t throw  a  blanket  over  the  person,  except  the  head.  The  hot  pad 
■  will  be  found  most  grateful  to  the  chest  and  bowels.    Eemain  in  ten 

or  fifteen  minutes,  but  not  so  long  if  perspiration  is  excessive ;  then 
'  have  a  tepid  or  cold  wash,  and  put  on  chest  compress  and  body  bandage, 
•  wetted  as  usual.  The  hot  sitz  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  and  bene- 
:  ficial  bath,  especially  in  winter,  or  in  case  of  a  chill  or  cold,  and  may  be 
.,  used  at  bed  time,  and  take  a  cold  dripping  sheet  after,  or  sponge  over. 

FLANNEL  BODY  BANDAGES  AND  CHEST  COM- 
IPEESSES. — We  now  adopt,  for  delicate  cases,  a  flannel  end  instead 
.  of  calico  to  body  bandage,  the  flannel  end  double.  Wring  the 
:  flannel  end  out  of  cold  or  tepid  water  thoroughly ;  unless  it  is  well 

wrung,  it  will  drip  and  be  uncomfortable.  This  is  a  very  important 
i  improvement ;  we  have  been  able  to  get  on  with  cases  who  could  not 
t  even  bear  the  calico  bandage.  Chest  compresses,  oiled  silk,  lined  with 
:  flannel,  and  the  flannel  wetted,  are  very  light  and  comfortable ;  still 
I  calico  or  spongio  will  sooner  bring  out  crisis  if  there  is  inflammation. 
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DIVISION  IV. 

APPLICATION  OF  HYDROPATHY  TO  DISEASE 


CASES. 


No.  1.— It  was  my  intention  when  first  I  thought  of  this  work,  to 
have  given  a  larger  number  of  cases,  but  experience  in  my  estabhsh- 
ment  has  convinced  me  that  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  do  so.  So 
frequently  have  patients  come  to  me  with  Dr.  Gully's  book,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  cases  are  inserted,  and  the  applications  described,— 
and  said  such  a  case  was  just  their  own— this  feeling  and  that 
symptom  was  exactly  described,— when  in  fact  their  case  and  the 
one  described  really  bore  no  analogy.  Except  in  giving  some  general 
idea  how  some  are  treated  by  our  applications,  I  think  it  would  only 
be  liable  to  mislead  patients  by  giving  more  particulars  of  cases. 
Still  I  believe  these  general  directions  will  be  serviceable  where  the 
cause  of  disease  is  easily  ascertained.  The  development  of  disease 
varies  so  much  in  different  sexes  and  constitutions,  that  when  there  is 
anything  more  than  ordinary  derangement  of  the  health,  none  but 
practical  observers  can  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
I  have  seen  much  injury  done  to  nervous  patients  by  studying  cases, 
and  following  the  treatment  laid  down  for  them  in  books,  without 
thp  rpnui'iite  knowledge  derived  from  practical  observation. 

OVERWOEKING  THE  BEAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
—There  is  a  large  class  of  diseases  arising  from  this  cause  ;  and  just 
now  whilst  writing,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  a  popular  country 
newspaper  is  consulting  me  about  his  state.    He  says  that  last  niglit 
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hhe  rroi  no  sleep,  his  mind  was  running  on  a  hundred  subjects,  and  he 
hhad  no  control  over  it.  To-daj,  of  course,  his  nervous  system  is 
■wearied  and  excited,  with  not  much  probability  in  the  present  state 
oof  his  bodily  health  of  having  a  better  night.  He  has  taken  a  short 
tifcrip  from  home  for  a  change.  It  will  do  him  some  good ;  and  help 
bhim  to  carry  on  a  little  longer :  meantime  the  lamp  of  life  is  burning 
ddoubly  rapid,  and  consuming  the  frame  twenty  or  thirty  years  sooner 
tlthan  Grod  intended.  On  examining  the  case  he  informs  me  he  has 
^one  to  his  office  on  Friday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  stayed  till 
SSaturday  afternoon,  without  rest.  Now,  surely  if  a  man  studies  the 
mature  of  his  frame,  and  the  conditions  of  health,  he  will  see  this  is 

Iaa  really  reckless  and  destructive  course,  which  no  considerations  can 
jijustify  ;  and  which,  moreover,  I  believe  to  be  really  a  trespass  on 
iGod's  laws  and  man's  responsibility.  How  can  such  labour  be  cop^- 
ppatible  with  the  calm  consciousness  of  the  high  mission  Grod  ha\_ 
ggiven  man  to  fulfil  ?  And,  besides,  even  the  object  which  man  aims 
aat  is  lost,  for  if  even  wealth  and  an  independency  be  gained,  there  is 
nneitber  power  nor  life  left  to  enjoy  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  by  many,  "  I  have  no  choice,  I  have  an 
ooffice  in  the  counting-house,  or  in  the  shop,  and  must  go  through  the 
\iwork  required,  or  resign  my  situation  ;  and  what  can  I  do  ?  "  Alas ! 
tthat  this  should  be  the  case  from  the  avarice  of  employers  requiring 
ssuch  overwork  from  those  employed,  because  others  in  the  same  line 
oof  business  require  it,  and  therefore  having  an  idea  that  they  must 
ddo  the  same  to  meet  them  inj;he  market.  I  know  cases,  where  the 
cclerks  and  warehousemen,  or  shopmen,  of  wealthy  professing  Chris- 
ttians,  who  give  largely  to  charities  and  the  building  of  places  of 
vworship,  have  lost  their  lives  from  confinement,  bad  ventilation,  and 
tthe  every-day  pressure  on  the  nervous  system,  without  proper  means 
flof  complying  with  nature's  laws,  assisted  by  baths  and  due  rest  of 
tthe  brain.  I  see  such  assistants  drop  off  from  the  counting-house  or 
ssuch  other  places,  and  other  young  men  step  in  from  the  country  to 
the  similarly  used  up.  Let  employers,  and  especially  those  who  pro- 
t'fess  to  be  Christians,  look  to  their  responsibility  in  these  matters. 
II  have  at  this  moment  more  than  one  or  two  in  my  recollection  who 
bhavebeen  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  life,  leaving  young  widows  with 
y  young  children  to  struggle  on  the  journey  of  life  with  the  thousand 
d difficulties  that  beset  them;  but  their  late  husbands'  rich  employers 
s  still  use  up  others,  still  give  money  to  charities,  still  live  in  style 
»with  their  liveried  servants,  and  give  good  dinners.  To  such  the  Lord 
ssays,  "  Many  shall  say  unto  me  in  that  day.  Have  we  not  prophesied 
iin  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done 
rmany  wonderful  works  ?  but  I  will  profess  unto  you  I  never  knew 
^you,  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  I  believe  the  standard 
Iby  which  the  Lord  judges  will  be  found  far  different  from  that  used 
Iby  what  is  called  religious  society.  He  never  approved  of  com- 
f  pounding  in  religious  duties,  by  giving  with  one  hand  what  has  been 
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uruncr  out  of  the  bodies  of  servants  by  the  other  I  do  not  coudemn 
all  imliscri.ninately  ;  for  some,  I  believe,  have  not  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  this  important  subject,  and  as  I  shall  have  to  remark  fur- 
ther on,  even  when  the  means  are  at  hand,  some  are  too  indolent 
or  careless  to  use  them.  1  leave  this  to  reach  those  .vhose  minds  will 
I  am  sure,  convict  them,  if  they  do  not  stifle  their  consciences  and 
turn  to  the  customs  and  opinions  ot  society  for  justificatiom 
Wretched  delusion  !  if  they  do  :  for  they  know  well  the  custonis  and 
laws  of  this  world  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  plea  in  that  higher 
court,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  work  shows  the  constitution  ot  the 
bodily  frame  and  its  motive  powers;  and  the  dependency  of  the 
organic  part  of  our  frame  on  the  vis  vita,  or  power  ot  life  exist^_ 
ence,  which  springs  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  higher  order  ot 
nerves  caUed  the  spinal  cerebral.    Lower  this  power  to  a  certain 
de-ree  by  over-work  and  improper  or  msuflacient  nourishment,  and 
res°t ,  andthe  breath  of  life,  which  the  Creator  has  breathed  mto  man, 
making  him  a  living  soul,  is  expelled  from  its  earthly  tenement:  the 
dust  returns  to  its  parent  earth,  and  the  soul  to  God  who  gave  ^t,  to 
oive  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.    Such  is  the  feeble 
and  transitory  nature  of  the  soul's  tenancy  m  the  body,  that  we  see 
apparently  from  slight  and  silent  and  to  us  unseen  causes  the  con- 
nexion broken,  and  the  tenant  turned  out  with  little  notice;  and 
how  many  spii-its,  from  remediable  causes,  are  compelled  to  dwell  in 
shattered  and  miserable  bodies  the  remainder  of  their  sojournmg  in 
this  mortal  state.    This  should  not  be  the  case,  nor  would  it  be  it 
mankind  acted  on  the  Christian  principle  of  serving  Grod,  and  tul- 
filling  their  high  and  noble  mission.  .  ^  xu 

First,  teach  mankind  to  know  God  and  their  great  Mediator ;  then 
teach  them  the  nature  of  the  body  in  all  its  marvellous  structure. 
Let  them  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  not  merely  an  idea,  but  the 
solemn  and  undeniable  fact,  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  use 
they  make  of  their  frame,  and  of  the  faculties  it  possesses,  and  which 
alone  can  be  kept  in  a  fit  state  to  perform  the  grand  mission  it  is 
charged  with,  by  obeying  the  conditions  of  health.    It  employers 
did  this,  they  would  not  themselves  be  using  up  this  precious  body 
for  money  or  transitory  and  worthless  honours ;  they  would  not 
require  ot"  their  assistants  to  use  up  their  noble  faculties  in  their 
service  until  they  are  become  so  benumbed  that  they  have  often  to 
perform  their  services  more  like  machines  than  spiritual  beings. 
^1  write  this,  from  dear-bought  experience  to  show  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  bodily  machine,  if  any  comfort  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  its 
existence    For  the  mind,  however  highly  endowed,  is  dependent  for 
'Teal  of  its  happiness  on  the  state  of  the  corporeal  part.    For  many 
years  I  worked  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a-day,  and  often  the  night 
Lo   tak  nj  no  precautions  in  the  way  of  baths  and  I  never  knew  a 
day's  health  for  twenty  years.    Now,  however,  by  attention  to  diet 
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and  baths,  I  can  go  througli  as  much  labour  with  perfect  ease  and 
;'xcellent  healtli.  1  uever  have  a  holiday  :  my  thousand  workpeople, 
free  hospitals,  h^^dropathic  establishment,  writing  tracts,  and  Sabbath 
lecturing,  &c.,  forbid  it ;  nevertheless  I  know  real  enjo^nnent,  with 
]uiet  nerves,  and  a  mind  without  any  corroding  care.  I  believe 
Crod's  word — that  all  who  serve  him  sincerely  are  his  children,  and 
that  he  will  keep  them  from  all  evil  and  in  perfect  peace.  The  corrod- 
ing care  I  leave  to  my  Master,  according  to  his  command. 

Having  said  this  much,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  some 
•emedies  for  preventing  the  distressing  state  of  disordered  nerves 
lud  functions  of  the  body 

If  employers  and  assistants  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  use  a  very 
;imple  plan  of  bathing,  they  would  be  amply  repaid.  First,  em- 
ployers should  find  the  means,  by  appropriating  a  room  or  chamber 
:l;br  the  purpose,  with  a  few  sitz  baths,  one  or  two  shallow  baths,  a 
iBteamer,  some  sponges,  and  sheets.  This  book  will  show  what  is 
mecessary  for  hydropathic  baths  (the  expense  of  which  is  trifling), 
land  I  will  gladly  furnish  the  articles  at  cost  price.  I  will  also  send 
lan  experienced  bath-man,  or  attend  myself,  if  possible,  to  give  in- 
latructions  in  their  use,  if  needed.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even 
ftess,  would  suffice  for  most  of  the  baths.  The  body  refreshed  would 
looon  repay  the  expense  incurred,  by  rendering  the  individuals  so 
unuch  more  capable  of  performing  their  duties  with  efficiency.  I 
laave  been  so  convinced  of  its' good  policy,  both  as  a  duty  and  as  pro- 
idtable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  that  I  have  provided  my  work- 
people with  baths,  and  also  a  cooking-house  and  servants,  who  prepare 
their  meals,  and  I  supply  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge  with  golden  syrup 
lor  milk  for  fivepeuce  per  week ;  I  also  supply  a  pint  of  tea  or  coffee 
Tvith  sugar  and  milk  at  one  halfpenny  per  pint,  or  they  can  make 
bheir  own.  I  give  my  factory  hands  an  additional  half-hour  each 
morning  for  religious  worship,  and  for  hearing  any  important  events 
;G;oing  on  in  the  M^orld.  We  all  assemble  (those  on  the  premises 
iQumber  about  350)  in  a  room  in  the  winter,  and  in  a  marquee  during 
bhe  summer,  from  half-past  eight  to  nine.  The  mind  and  body  is 
refreshed, — time  is  given  for  reflection  that  we  are  made  for  nobler 
lourposes  than  merely  working  for  the  support  of  the  body ;  and  that 
there  is  a  state  approaching  in  which  there  are  no  factories,  no 
avaricious  or  unfeeling  masters,  nor  any  thoughtless  or  indifferent- 
(KG  the  welfare  of  those  around  them,  and  where  the  factory  hand  may 
106  found  amongst  the  highest:  for  the  apostle  James  says,  "Hath  not 
T3-od  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
lujngdoin  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ?"  Many  a 
labourer  or  factory  hand  is  now  here  numbered  amongst  the  redeemed, 
and  they  shall  shortly  be  translated  to  where  the  M'eary  will  not  only 
iond  rest,  but  inconceivable  happiness  and  for  ever."  "Be  patient 
[therefore,  brethren,  in  well  doing,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Jdehold,  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earthy 
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and  hath  long  patience  for  it;  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rain.  Be  ye  also  patient;  stablish  your  hearts;  for  the  coming  ot 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh;"  and  thank  God,  that  all  may  come  who 
will  come  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 

Our  daily  summer  morning  services  in  the  marquee  amongst  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  surrounding  woods  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  attended  them,  and  long  will  they  remember  the  glad 
chorus  of  the  birds,  warbling  their  morning  songs  m  harmony  with 

beheve  most  of  our  lives  have  been  prolonged  and  made  happier 
by  these  services.  Even  now  the  recollection  of  them  m  years  gone 
by  dwells  on  the  mind  with  pleasure,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always 
continue  them  while  we  stay  on  earth.  Every  now  and  then  one  of 
our  number  departs  from  these  earthly  scenes,  to  those  blessed  regions 
we  read  so  much  of;  and  their  happy  spirits,  I  often  think,  may  be 
present  with  us.  The  greater  efficiency  of  the  workpeople,  by  these 
relaxations,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  a  feeling  of  family  compact  is 
produced,  which  greatly  lessens  the  trials  of  labour. 

On  the  score  even  of  pecuniary  profit  I  can  recommend  employers 
to  give  their  assistants  opportunity  for  these  exercises;  it  would 
have,  I  am  sure,  an  important  effiict  on  their  characters  and  habits. 
Their  over-wrought,  wearied,  and  feverish  frames  want  rest  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  they  too  frequently  seek  relief  in  practices  that  aggra- 
vate the  evil  effects  of  fatigue  they  have  undergone.  The  contrast 
with  the  baths,  &c.  as  prescribed  in  this  work,  would  soon  be  evidenced 
in  the  vivacity  and  cheerfdness  of  the  workpeople.  The  system 
being  in  proper  order,  the  blood  would  be  well  circulated,  the  hot 
skin'^relieved,  the  functionary  action  of  the  viscera  kept  up  to  a 
healthy  standard,  and  increased  powers  of  usefulness,  with  a  good 
will  to  use  them,  would  be  the  result ;  and  further,  the  employer 
would  first  have  the  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  acting  as  a  steward 
ought  to  do  towards  those  over  whom  Grod  has  given  him  charge ; 
and  secondly,  he  would  find  it  the  best  policy  to  have  his  assistants 
as  full  of  life  as  possible  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprises. 

I  have  stated  before,  what  plan  I  use ;  I  however  repeat  that  the 
simplest  plan  of  baths  where  there  is  not  much  accommodation,  is  to 
have  some  water  in  a  sitz  in  the  bed-room  overnight,  on  rising  spread 
a  mackintosh  sheet  on  the  floor  to  save  slops ;  sit  five  minutes  in  the 
bath  with  legs  out,  with  a  blanket  thrown  entirely  over  the  body, 
then  have  a  cold  dripping  sheet,  or  washing  sitz,  or  cold  sponge ;  the 
dripping  sheet  alone  is  best  for  winter,  and  at  all  times  least  trouble, 
and  generally  most  efficacious,  and  dry  with  a  sheet,  not  with  towels, 
as  the  body  is  too  much  exposed,  and  animal  heat  lost;  if  time,  soap 
over  with  common  yellow  soap,  and  a  small  flannel  pad ;  or  a  hot 
dripping  sheet  followed  by  a  cold  dripping  sheet,  or  a  five  minutes 
vapour  and  cold  dripping  sheet  or  cold  shallow,  is  very  refreshing 
A  vapour  followed  by  a  cold  drippiug  sheet  or  cold  shallow  may  be 
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(taken  with  much  benefit  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening;  a 
ssitz  bath  five  to  ten  minutes,  70  deg.  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer, 
bbefore  getting  into  bed,  with  the  feet  in  hot  water  or  without  hot 
nwater,  often  relieves  the  head  and  gives  sleep ;  but  if  suppers,  tobacco, 
aand  alcoholic  drinks,  pastry,  &c.,  are  not  totally  discarded,  no  person 
ccan  be  in  a  safe  state  of  health.  I  intend  further  on,  to  give  a  sketch 
oof  a  room  for  bathers. 

The  use  of  the  wet  body  bandage  I  resort  to  a  good  deal  whenever 
11  have  any  extra  work  or  over-fatigue,  I  throw  it  off  without  any  sub- 
jfetitute,  never  taking  cold  by  so  doing,  and  however  much  it  is  worn, 
ibt  will  do  no  harm  ;  this  wet  body  bandage  and  sitz  bath  are  my 
ibheet  anchor,  when  hard  pressed  with  mental  work,  and  does 
mwonders  without  any  possibility  of  harm :  occasionally  I  wear  the 
K\et  bandage  through  the  night,  in  case  of  indigestion  or  cold,  and  a 
Idannel  wrapper  over  it. 

HTDEOPATHIC  PEACTigE.  —  Hydropathic  practice  is  too 
imuch  understood  and  practised  as  a  system  of  cold  treatment ; 
Idrinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  with  all  the  hitherto  strange 
nnethods  of  applying  it  in  douches,  wet  sheets,  and  various  modes,  by 
which  the  body  is  not  renovated  and  strengthened,  but  the  vitality 
washed  out  of  it.  The  "  cold  water  cure,"  I  repeat,  as  it  has  been 
innd  is  now  often  practised,  is  an  outrage  on  the  true  principles  of 
ijiydropathy,  by  which  the  body  is  kept  in  health  and  life ;  and  the 
nihibition  of  this  ignorance  by  many  Hydropathic  Practitioners  sets 
uuch  of  the  medical  profession  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  system 
eery  justly  against  it.  They  correctly  judge  that  the  application  of 
loerely  cold  water  to  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  their  patients  would 
only  increase  congestion  in  the  parts,  and  thereby  lower  the  power  of 
Uie  viscera  to  perform  their  functions.  They  hear  of  some  absurd  appli- 
cations'of  cold  water  to  attempt  to  rouse  power  where  there  is  low 
ititality;  and  they  judge,  if  a  hydropathic  practitioner  will  commit  one 
I'lunder  against  all  scientific  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
ond  functions  of  the  human  body,  that  he  makes  others;  and  so  they 
oondemn  hydropathy  and  hydropathic  doctors  in  toto. 

Hydropathic  practice  is  of  recent  introduction  into  this  country, 
imd  m  Germany  too,  where  Priesnitz  first  accidentally  came  into 
o-.ote.  Priesnitz  was  a  peasant,  and  had  no  scientific  education,  and, 
hrhat  was  a  greater  defect  in  him,  he  despised  such  education;  and  the 
ssult  of  this  was  that,  with  powerful  means  of  restoration  in  his 
uands,  which  he  used  by  trying  their  effects  in  cases  without  any  sound 
leasons  why  such  applications  should  succeed,  he  committed  many 
mrors.  He  tried  the  practice  in  some  cases  and  succeeded ;  he  tried 
ee  same  in  others,  which  not  only  did  nat  succeed,  but  did  injury  or 
Kstroyed  life.  Priesnitz's  was  a  system  of  experiments,  without  a 
iDrrect  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  disease,  or  of  the 
laneties  of  constitutional  peculiarities.  This  is  unjustifiable,  for  if  a 
Tactitiouer  does  not  act  upon  principles  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of 
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the  nature  and  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  human  frame,  he  is  a 
mere  charlatan,  attempting  to  cure  disease.  I  never  give  a_  batli 
■without  duly  considering  the  various  organs  or  parts  in  the  disease 
implicated ;  never  as  an  experiment. 

Hydropathic  practice  has  been  taken  up  by  some  who  could  not 
succeed  in  their  medical  profession  ;  and  who,  consequently,  were  not 
the  best  men  to  bring  a  good  stock  of  scientific  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology and  anatomy  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Others,  again,  who 
have  undoubted  physiological  acquirements  of  the  first  order,  and  are 
convinced  of  its  efficacy,  are  overwhelmed  with  their  practice ;  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible,  with  their  present  plans  of  practice,  to  carry 
out  the  minute  detail  of  the  water  cure  as  much  as  is  required.  The 
same  care  and  judgment  is  as  necessary  in  applying  water  as  m  com- 
pounding medicine,  and  understanding  and  watching,  as  a  good 
physician  does,  the  complications  and  phases  of  disease.  Large 
establishments,  where  the  charges  are  such  as  vsdll  afi'ord  to  pay  for 
scientifically  educated  assistants,  should  have  such  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  patients,  and  also  sufiicient  apparatus  and  bath-men  in 
proportion.  In  a  hydropathic  establishment,  where  the  practice  is 
properly  carried  on,  there  are  so  many  manual  operations  that  in  reality 
it  very  much  resembles  in  its  processes  a  manufactory,  with  the  pro- 
prietor, overlookers,  and  workmen.  Moreover,  to  carry  hydropathic 
practice  out  with  success,  it  should  be  in  a  properly  arranged  and 
well-conducted  establishment,  and  also  be  confined  to  the  establish- 
ment. Eooms  for  workpeople,  with  their  stock  of  flannel,  spungio, 
calico,  oil  silk,  tapes,  ribbons,  and  patterns,  for  compresses,  bandages, 
&c.  Likewise  tin,  zinc,  &c,,  for  baths,  &c.,  where  articles  can  be 
made  or  altered  on  the  spot,  are  almost  as  essential  as  bath-rooms  and 
baths.  Then  "  the  feeding  the  animals  " — as  a  physician,  alluding  to 
the  patients,  remarked  to  me,  he  could  not  condescend  to  do— is  in 
this  system  as  necessary  as  directing  the  baths.  The  clothing,  also, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see  to.  I  find  delicate,  cold-blooded 
patients,  with  cold  feet  and  hands,  come  with  their  fashionable,  thin 
clothing,  and  light  cotton  stockings  on,  in  cold  weather.  No  treat- 
ment can  succeed  unless  all  these  points  are  attended  to.  Hydropathic 
therapeutics,  scientifically  speaking,  or,  in  plain  English,  the  hydro- 
pathic mode  and  principles  of  cure,  are  put  before  the  public  as 
a  sound,  hygienic,  nature-restoring  system  of  curing  disease,  and 
bringing  the  body  into  its  normal  or  primitive  state.  Its  professors 
discard  all  attempts  to  bring  the  body  into  its  proper  state  by  the 
forcing  or  deadening  system  of  drugs,  blistering,  setons,  bleeding, 
and  the  thousand  other  forms  of  doctoring,  by  which  mankind  have 
been  tortured  and  slaughtered  for  generations.  There  certainly 
no  lack  of  minute  and  elaborate  methods  employed  in  ordinar 
medical  practice  as  to  these  matters,  but  often  a  total  disregard  t 
diet,  clothing,  and  habits.  Now,  if  the  hydropathic  physician  stanii 
upon  the  punctilios  of  his  profession,  aud  declines,  as  one  who  offerc 
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to  join  me  did,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  unprofessional  and 
1  common  employment  of  seeiug  personally  to  the  application  of  hia 
1  remedies,  in  the  shape  of  baths,  bandages,  food,  clothing,  and  habits 

of  life,  it  is  impossible  he  can  do  justice  to  his  patients;  and  until 
i  hydropathic  practice  is  studied  in  the  bath-house,  and  looked  upon 

by  the  practitioner  as  an  office  requiring  the  most  particular  and 
I  personal  attention  to  the  manual  processes,  or  as  a  superintendent 
I  over  his  assistants,  he  will  not  bring  the  system,  in  its  wonderful 
1  health-restoriug  principles,  in  its  true  light  before  the  public.  The 
I  practice  of  giving  baths  at  private  lodging,  by  bath-attendants  going 
I  their  rounds  from  one  house  to  another,  and  the  doctor  only  seeing 
Ithe  patients  perhaps  once  a- week,  is  utterly  unlikely  to  give  a  patient 
:  a  fair  opportunity  of  cure.  They  cannot  have  proper  bath  apparatus, 
!nor  the  attendance  they  ought  to  have.  In  the  simple  matter  of 
1  giving  a  dripping  sheet,  the  patient  is  often  made  to  stand  in  the 
;  cold  water  in  the  bath,  while  it  is  given,  to  save  trouble  and  slops  on 
:  the  iloor ;  this  is  bad ;  or  the  sheet  is  partially  wrung  out,  which 
1  makes  it  less  effective.    A  bath  may  not  have  suited  the  patient, — 

I  there  is  no  bath-attendant  to  refer  to,  nor  the  requisite  quantity  of 
>  water.  I  should  not  dare  to  prescribe  baths  under  such  circum- 
;  stances,  except  to  those  who  merely  require  home  treatment.  I  saw 
:  a  case  in  point  when  on  a  visit  to  an  establishment  a  short  time  since. 

II  was  consulted  by  a  friend,  whose  sister,  a  delicate  lady  about 
t twenty-one,  with  but  little  blood  in  her  body,  had  been  ordered  to 
•  have  a  wet  pack  daily  at  her  lodgings.  They  had  to  rub  her  for 
'; hours  after  the  pack,  to  get  circulation;  and  from  the  time  of  having 
Ithe  cold  wet  pack  one  day,  to  the  one  next  day,  she  was  never  warm; 
lyet  the  patient  and  attendant  thought  it  must  be  pei-sisted  in,  as  it 
lhad  been  prescribed.  This  was  highly  dangerous  in  this  case.  The 
{attendant  had  no  machine  even  to  wring  out  the  cold  wet  linen  sheer, 
sand  the  doctor  was  only  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  a-week,  and  the 
meek  I  was  there  he  did  not  see  the  patient  once.  When  he  did  see 
Iher,  he  ordered  the  pack  only  every  other  day ;  the  same  effects  were 
J  produced,  and  packing  was  stopped.  The  lady  remained  there  three 
1  months,  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  returned  home  rather  worse  than 
I  better.  No  wonder  her  medical  man  at  home  denounced  such 
i  imposition  and  ignorance  in  attempting  to  cure  disease.  The 
i:  husband  of  a  lady  has  since  come  from  near  London  to  consult  me, 
I  on  his  wife's  case :  she,  too,  has  been  at  the  "  cold  water.  curB.'\  It  is  a 
cease  of  severe  chronic  rheumatism,  making  her  a  cripple.  Nothing. 
I  but  cold  water  has  been  applied  for  ten  weeks,  at  an  expense  of  £40,' 
a  and  she  is  worse,  and  no  wonder.  "Whenever  one  of  my  patients 
cdoes  not  become  warm  in  a  pack,  or  after  a  cold  sheet  or  any  cold 
Ibath,  does  not  get  reaction,  a  vapour  bath  is  given,  or  hot  and  cold 
cdripping  sheets,  and  packing  stopped  until  there  is  more  power.  It 
lis  not  safe  to  leave  a  patient  in  pack  without  an  attendant  near.  My 
^packing,  except  in  especial  cases,  which  are  always  properly  attended, 
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is  done  in  the  bath-house,  where  attendants  are  always  by,  and  is  bo 
contrived  that  it  is  quite  private.  My  patients  can  conver^^  wh^^^^ 
they  are  in  pack,  and  nervous  feehngs  are  prevented.  To  many  it  s 
a  very  formidable  operation  to  be  bound  up  fast  in  sheets  without 
power  to  extricate  themselves ;  and  great  danger  may  result  to  nervous 

persons  by  being  left  alone.  ...       •  ^nH^r 

It  is  really  doing  the  public  injustice  in  serious  cases  by  under- 
takhig  them^at  lodgings,'or  where  they  cannot  have  expenenced 
bath-attendants  to  resort  to  any  hoiu-,  day  or  ^^g.^^^,,  ^  ^^^JJJ^ 
cautious  in  sivin<^  first  packs  in  delicate  cases,  and  in  aU  i  have  tbe 
Tt  sheets  wTung  out  b'y  a  proper  machine,  and  I  -e  coarse  co^tou 
sheets  not  linen  :  and  wrap  the  legs,  to  the  knees,  m  a  dry  blaniiet, 
wi  ?a  mackbrh'sheet  und'erneathV  packing,  and  a  ches  -can ^^^^^ 
hot  water,  as  described.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  ot  patients 
the  nroorietor  or  conductor  should  have  weU-paid  and  properiy 
fducS  asTstants  in  proportion  to  the  --Je.  The  whole^^^^^^^ 
Tirooesses  should  go  on  under  one  roof,  and  this  would  easily  ana 
S  iTtle  eTense^e  done  on  the  plan  of  my  estabhshment.  In  one 
Tfty  batSmUs  feet  long'by  21  wide-we  give  over  two 

beds  arl  emptied  occasionally,  and       contents  renewed    Thus  the 
effluvia  from  the  person,  which  would  be     l^^/^^  f  ^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
removed;  and  the  blankets  and  sheets  should  be  welWashed  tre 
quently.    Persons  should  never  sleep  m  the  same  beds  that  wet 

^tmi^n?p\Tte^n"^  knowledge  of  physicians  who  have 
goL  through'ihe  dissecting-room  and  the  usual  l-bomus  curriculum 

TatieSs  I  have  been  trained  to  business  habits  m  my  manufactory, 
fhave  to  see  personally  into  the  minutiae  of  every  operation  actmg 
L  rnown  principles;  Ld  I  do  not  consider  for  a  moment  it  won  d 

state  of  the  floors,  ^l^^Jf  1,  '    the  lead  in  my  branch  of 

factory,  for  I  know  I  could  not  on        p^^^^  ^^^^ 

balers  and  wool-merchants  as  to  the  prospects  of 
he  ZaTy  anTwoTmaxkets.    Ear  from  despising  scientific  know- 
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ledge,  I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  read  and  study  physio- 
logical works  every  hour  I  could  spare  for  a  long  period,  and  also  to 
keep  up  with  new  works  published  on  the  nature  of  disease,  &c. 

I  hope  to  see  hydropathic  practitioners  with  high  physiological  and 
anatomical  knowledge  content  with  some  thousands  per  annum,  and 
spending  the  surplus  above  in  engaging  young  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians to  help  them,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients.  Let 
them  then,  with  their  assistants,  hold  a  cabinet  council  every  other 
!  day,  and  compare  notes,  and  in  any  critical  cases  every  day.  This 
plan  would  soon  put  hydropathy  in  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public. 

EHEUMATISM. — This  is  a  universal  complaint,  I  cannot  call  it 
disease,  but  a  disorder  of  the  nutritive  or  organic  system.    By  some 
it  is  considered  to  rest  merely  in  the  blood.   Others,  and  1  think  with 
more  correctness,  believe  the  cause  of  pain,  inflammation,  and  swell- 
ing, is  owing  to  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
nerves  wanting  the  required  serum,  derived  from  the  blood,  which  is 
necessary  to  lubricate  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  allowing 
them  to  move  easily  and  freely  in  these  sheaths.    Thus  any  mode  of 
living,  or  habits  of  life,  or  any  means  by  which  the  blood  is  impo- 
verished, prevents  the  supply  of  this  necessary  serum  to  the  sheaths, 
(as  this  serum  can  only  be  formed  from  the  blood,)  and  the  muscles 
and  nerves  consequently  move  in  comparatively  or  altogether  dry 
,j-sheaths;  which  soon  produces  pain  and  inflammation:  and  even- 
i!;:tually,  if  not  relieved,  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  sheaths  altogether, 
I  ^and  sets  the  limbs  fast.    In  all  my  practice  in  rheumatism,  I  have 
I  acted  on  the  principle  of  correcting  the  blood,  and  have  good  reason 
;  ■  to  believe  it  a  rational  one,  from  the  cures  I  have  seen  by  treating  it 
I -.as  only  a  disorder  arising  from  impoverished  blood  and  lowered 
II I  >  vitality.  I  apply  steam,  calico  and  spongio  bandages,  and  hot  and  cold 
ilj'::baths,  both  large  and  small  douches  to  the  parts  aflFected,  but  not 
!li  'with  any  expectation  of  curing  unless,  at  the  same  time,  I  can  get 
ill;:  the  tongue  clean,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  good  order,  by  the 
Hj;  means  I  elsewhere  prescribe.  Rheumatism  will  never  be  cured  while 
lii  the  tongue  is  red  or  furred,  showing  chronic  inflammatory  action 
J|  iin  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels. 

In  rheumatism,  the  first  essential  point  to  attend  to  is  the  state 
of  the  stomach ;  and  to  begin  a  strict  system  of  dieting,  discarding 
tobacco  in  any  form,  for  this  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  crippled 
-  state  of  thousands  by  the  double  power  for  mischief  it  contains  in 
poisoning  the  blood,  and  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  system 
by  its  narcotic  power ;  then  all  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  spirits,  which 
;only  increase  the  inflammatory  action  already  so  troublesome;  next, 
staking  but  little  or  no  flesh  meat  until  the  tongue  is  in  a  nearly 
:: natural  state:   all  condiments  are  bad  in  these  cases,  as  pepper, 
:i  mustard,  or  acids.    The  simple  diet  recommended  iu  this  book,  with 
;  the  hot  soaping  and  hot  and  cold  dripping  sheets,  fomenting  pack,  or 

1 
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usual  wet  pack,  each  followed  by  tepid  dripping  sheet,  or  tepid 
shallow,  and  not  by  quite  cold  applications,  spirit  lamp,  followed 
brtepid  dripping  sheet.  Hot  water  sitz  bath.  Pad  before  and 
behind,  and  feet  in  hot  water,  foUowed  by  tepid  sponge  over,  or 
tenid  dripping  sheet.  ,  .        ,  -n 

•  The  application  of  cold  water  to  a^y/l^^r'^K^"  nll'd  n n  fl 
increase  the  inflammation;  cold  water  should  not  be  applied  until 
pain  is  gone,  and  then  maybe  used  to  strengthen;  ^'^^f^  ^h^  wet 
body  bandag;  night  and  day,  taking  care  it  is  made  warm  by  adding 

^tr^lhirtie  fever,  fomenting  packs  and  —  wet  pad. 
steam  bath,  and  tepid  sheet,  and  once  a  day  a  hot  and  tepid  dripping 
sheeT  a  spirit  lamp  and  tepid  sheet  twice  a  week,  a  hot  washmg  and 
soap  n.  Tz,  or  hot  sitz,  with  flannel  pad  before  and  behind  and  fee 
in  hot'mus  ard,  fifteen  minutes;  wet  body  bandage  wath  flannel 
m-appei  over,  n  ght  and  day,  the  calico  end  of  the  bandage  wrung 
3  tepid  water  every  two  hours  and  well  washed;  hot  mustard 
?oot  and  hand  bath  ten  minutes.  These  are  the  applications  we  use ; 
hey  must  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the 
sevL  y  of  the  attick :  free  perspiration  must  be  produced ;  and  ^  it 
is  dTfficdt,let  the  patient  be  put  in  hot  shallow  ten  minutes  and 

Lnhave'  spirit  lalnp.  The  apparent  lo-^f^^l  iCe  n^^^^^^ 
duced  bv  these  sweating  processes  must  not  alarm,  i  have  neNer 
inown  a^case  die,  or  be  Injured,  or  not  entirely  recover.  If  stimu- 
fants  or  flesh  m^at  are  given  to  keep  up  ^^^^^g  J'  f  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
inevitablv  return.  Sleep  in  cotton  socks  wrung  out  ot  tepid  water, 
and  lamb's  wool  over.  Bandage  any  parts  affected  with  wet  strips 
of  calico,  well  wrung  out,  with  mackintosh  and  A^":^^!  ^^^^^^o  keep  m 
the  heat  Spongio  piline  will  keep  warm  when  cahco  will  not.  The 
ire  the  l^bs^re^xercised  while  there  is  any  rheumatism,  the 
woJse  they  will  become :  the  muscles  and  nerves  wanting  vitality,  and 
workin^Tn^omparatively  or  altogether  dry  sbeaths,  gives  great  pam 

S  the  theory  I  take  for  the  most  correct  one,  as  to  the  cause 
of  rheTmatism,  it  will  be  very  evident  that  blistering  which  weakens 
?he  'vsTem  and  heating  lotions,  which  increase  mflammation,  but 
netthJr  of  whlh  applications  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood  must 
Wnfurious  ;  and  they  will  be  found,  in  every  case,  to  be  so.  I  have 
had  SCO  es  of  cases  which  have  been  seriously  injured  by  these  apph- 
cations  and  by  them  some  have  been  made  cripples  for  hfe  I  have  { 
rarmany  de'J erate  cases,  where  injury  has  been  the  eftect  of  such 
applSons;  and  although  some  have  yielded  to  the  treatment,  the 
Z  oSy  of  liese  patients  have  had  the  vitality  so  destroyed  m  tl  e 

X  thnt  I  could  only  tell  them  theirs  were  hopeless  cases  as  to 
[h  1  bodl  Stat      Hearting  stimulating  medicines,  or  heating  lotions 

T,^or':Zt:7^^^^^^  abide  thereby,  although  I 
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ibliallenf^e  them  to  produce  a  case  of  radical  cure,  or  one  in  which  the 
irdiuary  practice  has  not  done  injury.  Even  scarifying  is  sometimes 
iractised;  for  a  labourer  sent  to  me  by  a  clergyman  had  had  his 
inees  f  red  by  a  surgeon,  as  is  usually  done  op  horses,  and  the 
;)oor  fellow's  knees  are  made  stiff  for  life  ;  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  I  have  had  of  burning  the  parts  affected. 

SCIATICA,  or  rheumatism  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  takes  its 
•ise  in  the  hip,'  and  runs  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  leg  to  the 

liiroot.*  Great  numbers  are  cripples  from  this  cause,  and  not  a  few 
lave  been  made  so  by  the  unnatural  methods  used  by  surgeons  for 
:heir  cure.    Nothing  but  restoring  the  nutritive  powers  by  baths 

;  md  packing  can  ever  restore  life  and  power  to  the  limb ;  and 
jlistering,  lotions,  or  scarifying  only  aggravate  the  disease  and 
ucrease  the  inflammation ;  and  not  unfrequently  causes  thickenmg 

.  jf  the  cartilage  in  the  thigh  joint,  and  thrusts  the  bone  out  of  the 
3up,  putting  the  limb  what  is  called,  out  of  joint,— never  to  be  got  in 

;  .again.  The  applications  named  in  the  preceding  article  are  what  we 
use.    I  have  just  heard  of  a  notable  plan  invented  by  an  Irish 

^  surgeon  for  the  relief  of  Sciatica,  which  is,  to  introduce  a  hollow 
probe  through  the  muscles  to  the  nerve,  and  apply  morphia.  This  is 
)aly  the  usual  practice  of  attempting  to  benumb  pain  by  drugs,  and 
treating  the  poor  body  as  a  bad  carpenter  would  do  a  boi  out  of 
repair;  unfortunately,  however,  for  the  poor  body,  in  such  hands,  it 
has  highly  sensitive  nerves  and  a  wonderful  network  of  blood-vessels, 
which  will  not  bear  similar  treatment. 

Several  years  since,  I  had  a  very  remarkable  case  of  rheumatism  in 
a  patient.  I  had  little  expectation  of  seeing  him  even  relieved. 
His  case  was  declared  entirely  hopeless  of  either  cure  or  mitigation, 
by  his  doctors ;  and  they  were  honest  in  telling  him  so.  Tor  on  the 
principle  of  allopathic  treatment,  (which  is  grounded  on  forcing  or 
rousing  weak  organs  to  act,  by  means  of  stimulants  and  counter- 
irritants,  or  quieting  feverish  or  inflammatory  action  by  narcotics,) 
tliere  could  be  no  prospect  of  any  good  result  with  a  frame  worn 
down  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  side  of  the  head  actually  resting  on  the 
shoulder,  from  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  spine  having  given  way,  and  become  unequal  to  its  support.  He 
had  been  in  this  miserable  state  a  considerable  period ;  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  arrival  at  our  establishment,  had  been  in  bed 
three  months  in  one  position,  not  daring  to  stir,  from  the  excruciating 
pain  it  caused  in  the  spine.  He  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
always  of  regular  habits,  with  a  healthy  constitution,  but  had 
been  compelled,  in  attending  to  his  business  as  a  draper,  to  stand 
in  a  shop  between  currents  of  air,  in  cold  weather,  and  without 
any  fire.  These  causes  brought  on  indigestion,  which,  of  course, 
weakened  the  vis  vitse,  or  power  of  life.  The  frame  then  began  to  feel 
the  effects.    The  cold  draughts  acted  upon  the  shoulders  and  neck, 

*  See  engraving. 
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causing  rheumatism  ;  this  went  on  until  aU  the  frame  sympathized, 
and  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  duties  The  usual  plans 
were  tried  to  make  the  machine  perform  its  offices  but  it  could 
not  be  made  to  act.  It  would  only  answer  to  mild  nursing  and 
attention  to  the  natural  nutritive  powers,  m  the  shape  of  rest  and 
warmth,  plain  but  nutritive  diet,  mild  water  and  steam  apphcation 
to  the  skin,  and  damp  spongio  kept  night  and  day  on  the  parts 
affected,  which  acted  as  a  constant  poultice.  Had  these  plans  been 
tried  first,  instead  of  scourging  the  poor  body  with  drugs,  bhsters, 
and  lotions,  I  have  no  doubt  the  patient  would  have  soon  been 
restored  ;  for  in  the  desperate  state  above  described  by  God  s  bless- 
ing on  our  treatment,  he  was  entirely  cured.  When  he  first  came 
to  my  Establishment,  whenever  he  had  to  move,  he  pPPorted  his 
chin  with  his  right  hand,  whHe  with  the  left  he  raised  his  head, 
causing  exquisite  pain  in  the  spine,  every  time  bringing  out  perspi- 
ration over  the  frame.    He  is  now  in  excellent  health. 

UmowoEM  is  a  skin  disease.  Keep  the  parts  affected  damp  by  wearing  a  piece 
of  wetted  spongio  piline  over  them,  or  netted  cahco,  spongio  last  •  general  treat- 
melt  arfollows  :-0n  rising,  have  No.  13 ;  and  afterwards  a  shallow  80  degrees : 

sponge  over;  or  No.  14  Forenoon :  well  soap  the  head  with  hot  soap  and 
water  and  then  sponge,  or  poui-  over  it  tepid  water.  Afternoon  or  hed-tmie  • 
Tgen  le  vapour  bath,  a^d  tejid  shallow,  or  sponge  over,  or  tepid  dripping  shee 
aftei  foment,  pack.  If  the  parts  affected  are  weU  soaped  over  every  time  the 
Jponio  is  4mped,  will  accelerate  the  cui-e;  wear  the  wet  body  bandage  No. 
163  foriig  the  night,  and  a  di-y  flannel  durmg  the  day;  ahstam  from  aU  stunu- 
lants,  and  fi-om  flesh  meat  or  coffee  until  well. 

Itch  -This  troublesome  disease  is  soonest  cjired  by  the  application  of  sulphur 
ointment  all  over  the  body,  and  before  it  is  renewed,  have  a  thorough  hot  soar 
in-  with  common  yeUow  soap;  about  two  dressmgs  is  sufficient   and  ar 
SugSt  will  supply  the  omtmeAt:  the  disease  is  easdy  communicated  by  tl 
hvLf  aniralenhr  which  burrow  under  the  skin,   ^hen  the  itch  ™ove 
vapo^  baths,  spirit  lamp,  a  hot  soapmg  shallow,       prevent  a  return;  c 
should  be  taken  to  have  any  garments  worn  thoroughly  puritiea. 

Headache,  or  heat  in  the  head ;  wash  the  head  m  very  hot  soap  and  water 
then  sponge  with  tepid  water,  and  put  on  head  bandage,  JSo.  iLb  (va.  ba 
hst). 

Elbow  Bath  is  very  usteful  m  any  inflammatory  action  in  the  hand,  arm, 
shoulder  -  put  the  elbow  mto  a  vessel  about  six  mches  deep,  and  keep  it  m  li 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  repeat  four  or  five  times  durmg  the  day ;  if  tlie  uitianu-_ 
tion  is  m  the  arm,  the  water  must  be  tepid  ;  if  m  the  hand  or  shoulder,  cold ;  as 
is  not  proper  to  put  every  mflamed  part  m  cold  water. 

Nervous  ihritation  from  bad  habits,  frequently  contracted  at  school,  and 
contmued  afterwards,  often  makmg  the  frame  a  wreck  before  the  mdividual  is 
aware  of  the  baneful  consequence.  In  these  cases  there  is  always  a  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  cold,  and  severe  cold  water  tieatinent  wdl  fui-ther  nrritate  the  nervous 
svstem  On  rising,  have  sitz,  70  degrees,  six  mmutes;  and,  if  convenient, 
have  spinal  rubbing  while  feet  are  in  hot  water  or  on  dry  blanket,  and  then  a 
KrdriSgsheet/foUowed  by  a  cold  dripping  sheet;  but  if  this  is  not  conve- 
n?ent  Eavc  the  sk  mhiutes  70  degrees  sitz,  and  then  tepid  dripping  sheet  m 
Ser  and  cold  in  summer,  or  No.  95  ;  after  any  discharge.  wearTjody  bandage 
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To.  163,  diiriiiff  the  day,  or  if  that  is  not  warm,  use  No.  169  or  173  with  a 
l  y  ilaunel  bandage  over.  Thick  clothing  in  winter  and  spring  is  necessary  until 
le  nerves  are  strengthened ;  tight  trowsers  injurious,  also  sitting  on  soft  cushions ; 
luch  walking  not  advisable,  carriage  exercise  better.  Wear  haii-  very  short,  at  the 
:ick  of  the  head  especially,  and  sleep  on  hard  pillow.  No.  24  by  a  healthy  man, 
ery  good,  and  No.  25  occasionally.  Dry  flannel  body  bandage  to  sleep  in ;  put  it 
)und  waist  over  night-gown ;  forenoon  or  noon,  70  degi-ees  sitz,  ten  minutes, 
iwered  to  cold  one  minute,  and  hot  mustard  hand  and  foot  bath.  No.  36J  good, 
31  as  often  as  convenient,  followed  by  154, 65  degrees  is  very  good,  or  either  sepa- 
;  :itely.  At  bedtime,  sitz  70  degrees,  six:  or  eight  minutes,  and  sponge  back  of 
I  ead ;  all  stimulants  bad,  and  coffee  or  tobacco.    Very  moderate  flesh  meat. 

i'o.  186,  flannel  damped,  good;  No.  112, 114, 121,  all  good,  also  cold  spouting 
i  ottom  of  spine ;  No.  106,  very  serviceable. 

Eye,  rNFLAMMATiON  of,  —  from  some  particles  of  sand  or  dust  accident- 
ilUy  coming  in  contact.  Use  No.  131,  and  whilst  head  is  in  the  bath,  foment  the 
)iye  with  hot  water,  and  a  flannel  pad,  often  renewing  the  pad,  to  have  it  as  hot 
S3  can  be  borne;  go  on  with  this  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  No.  201  five 
ininutes,  with  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water ;  then  a  small  piece  of  spongio 
ililine  wetted  and  put  over  the  eye,  and  a  handkerchief  over  to  keep  it  on :  repeat 
ILllthis  several  times  per  day,  till  the  inflammation  is  subdued.  As  soon  as  most  of 
Mhe  inflammation  is  reduced,  omit  the  piece  of  spongio  on  the  eye,  as  it  should  be 
Kept  from  the  light  as  little  as  possible,  and  continue  the  other  treatment  till  all 
ibflammation  is  subdued ;  then  No.  2  every  day  to  strengthen  the  eye. 

CONSUMPTION,  DISEASE  OF  THE  LUNGS.— This  never 
aakea  place  except  there  is  first  what  is  commonly  called  a  bad 
ibtomach,  or  bad  digestion.  The  lungs  are  intersected  by  thousands 
M  minute  air  tubes,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  calculated  at 
160,000  square  inches.  These  tubes  are  also  lined  with  minute  air 
fpessels,  which  make  the  body  of  the  lungs  almost  a  mass  of  these 
ibipes  and  air  vessels.  The  tissue  or  flesh  lining  the  cavity  in  which 
khey  lie  is  of  a  very  fine  structure  ;  difiering  fi-om  the  coarser  fibre  of 
the  flesh,  or  what  is  more  properly  termed  muscle,  of  the  other  parts 
ibf  the  body.  Now  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  where  so  much 
(delicate  machinery  is  at  work,  and  of  so  fine  a  structure,  the  mate- 
•irials  must  be  good  and  refined  to  renew  this  structure ;  which  is  every 
Iday  wasting  and  being  replaced  by  new  formation,  as  in  every  other 
loart  of  the  body.  Persons  of  weak  digestion,  or  from  poor  or  in- 
wufficient  food,  make  of  course  impure  blood.  Out  of  this  bad  blood 
khe  fine  structure  of  the  lungs  has  to  be  made ;  nature  applies  it, 
Kries  it,  and  finds  it  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  then  tries  to  expel  this 
nnorbid  useless  matter  from  the  lungs  by  forming  tubercles  and 
ibbscesses,  and  so  throwing  it  oif,  which  ultimately  destroy  those  life- 
[ijiving  organs.  The  formation  of  abscesses  and  tubercles  is  an  efibrt 
ifef  nature  to  throw  off  disease  ;  and  in  thousands  of  cases  a  cure  is 
ifeffected  by  them.  The  parts  of  the  lungs  where  these  operations  of 
laature  have  taken  place  are  by  them  destroyed,  but  a  cicatrix  is 
Bibrmed  where  the  disease  has  been :  and  which  makes  good  the  damage 
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by  cutting  short  the  tubes  around  the  seat  t^^^^^'l^/"\£f 
bfit  by  this  process  the  extent  of  the  tubes  ^^^.^EtLn  Sace  w S 
air  is  diminished ;  and  such  suh  ects  in  whom  this  has  ^^^en  place^^^^^^ 
not  have  the  power  of  lungs  they  had  previously ;  ^^J^^*^^^^^^^^ 
thousands  go  through  life  with  good  health  and        f  i^J^Q^ J^s 

who  have  thus  had  their  l^^g«  ^^^^^^^i^/f  ^^^^,^V,2^5jlase  o^^ 

dissected  in  the  Hospital  at  Pans,  125  «l^°^^«^\^,"*,f;f  ^ 

lungs  had  existed,  were  cured,  and  the  persons  had  died  from  other 


''iritrue  many  suffer  from  indigestion  who  escape  ^^ts 
lun^^s  Indigestion  brings  on  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
Hnbg  of  the^  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver;  this  the  ^VBtem  tries  o 
throw  off  on  to  the  noA-vital  parts  of  the  body,  as  before  noticed,  m 

the  weakest  vital  organs  then  give  way ;  and  the  inflammatory  action 
concentrates  on  the  weakest  parts,  and  serious  -i^^ease  ets  in  An^^ 
X  inherit  constitutionally  weak  lungs  are,  «^  X'tli^JTat^^  nla^^^^^^^ 
to  consumption.  Poor  food,  confinement  in  badly  ventilated  places 
over-work  &c  bring  on  indigestion,  fever,  then  cough ;  and  by  the 
red  t^eu;  showing  the  mucous  inflammation  is  extending  to  the  air 
tn  es  In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  and  practice  a 
fll  crisis  s  ve?y  often  accelerated  by  the  application  ot  bhsters, 
and  ;"paral^^^^^^^  cantharides,  and  as  -unt-W^^^^^^^^^^ 

-  ^SSS 

igiS^^efby^L^ra^trS^^^^ 

Whenever  the  tongue  is  red  and  swollen,  white  or  furred,  persons 
with  weak  lun<^s  should  immediately  take  precautions  before  disease 
rommences  •  and  the  only  precautions  they  can  take  to  be  of  use,  is 
ronivsTc  blisters,  &c..  but  farhiaceous  and  vegetable  diet,  good  air, 

rettKd  applications  of  ^^-^^^tiLt  st^d  ed^^^^^^^ 

T  ^nn  crivp  iio  opiniou  fi'om  not  having  siuaiea  incm  ,  <iiiu 
rref^re  I  neitC  "commend  nor  condemn  them.  AVhen  cough 
theretore  -^Jje"  ^  •    .j^e  disease  has  commenced;  but  gene- 
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imfairlv  beaten  down.  lu  taking  in  the  air  each  time  we  breathe,  au 
averao-e  power  equal  to  a  pressure  of  4  cwt.  is  exercised,  and  in  dis- 
char-nng  it  to  that  of  3  cwt.  Now  when  the  air  tubes  are  inflamed, 
the  effect  of  this  action  to  the  lungs  may  be  supposed  ;  and  when  wo 
consider  that  the  lungs  cannot  for  one  minute  be  at  rest  while  life 
lasts,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  astonishment  their  destruction  is  not  far 
more  rapid  than  we  see  to  be  the  case. 

BEONCHITIS  is  very  common,  and  persons  with  naturally 
strong  lungs  are  often  affected  with  it,  and  with  them,  by  a  little 
attention,  the  hacking  short  cough  may  be  got  rid  of.  But  this  is 
not  so  easily  done  by  persons  with  weak  lungs,  for  they  are  often 
unaware  of  the  danger,  in  their  case  going  on  to  actual  disease  of  the 
lungs,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  consumption. 

The  term  bronchitis  does  not  often  alarm  persons  with  weak  lungs, 
from  their  supposing  it  is  altogether  different  from  consumption ; 
they  not  being  aware  that  bronchitis  is  inflammation  of  the  air  tubes 
which  intersect  the  lungs;  and  which  inflammation,  if  continued, 
produces  matter,  nature's  remedy,  to  throw  off  the  inflammation 
when  it  cannot  be  thrown  off  otherwise.  But  if  this  suppuration  of 
the  air  tubes  of  the  lungs  goes  on,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  body  of 
the  lungs  cannot  long  resist  the  influence  of  the  morbid  matter,  and 
decomposition  and  change  of  the  structure  must  be  the  consequence. 
Many  physiological  terms  are  very  inapplicable  and  vague,  but  having 
long  been  in  use  and  adopted  in  works  on  these  subjects,  it  is  not 
easy  to  change  them.  Consumption  is  a  term  generally  understood, 
and  therefore  1  use  it,  although  it  does  not  give  a  definite  idea  of  any 
particular  disease. 

Bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe,  the  first  large 
tube  leading  from  the  throat  into  the  lungs,  and  of  the  air  tubes 
branching  from  it,  is  very  common,  and  may  arise  from  a  slight  cold, 
from  loud  and  long  speaking  or  singing,  or  from  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  stomach.  When  it  is  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
wind-pipe,  a  little  care  soon  cures  and  restores  the  ciliated  mem- 
brane which  has  been  destroyed.  This  ciliated  membrane*  performs 
a  very  important  office,  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  lining  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  in  all  the  bronchial  tubes  except  the  most  minute  termina- 
tions. I  can  compare  it  the  most  easily  to  a  fine  downy  surface, 
and  is  spread  in  a  mucous  network  over  the  parts.  This  fine 
hair-like  process  is  continually  moving,  and  will  show  motion  for 
hours  when  taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  in  warm  mucilage. 
The  office  it  performs  is  to  keep  the  mucus,  or  slimy  lining  of  the 
membrane,  moving,  so  that  the  mucus  does  not  stagnate,  and 
become  offensive  to  the  delicate  cellular  tissue  and  nerves  on  which 
it  rests  ;  for  the  very  existence  of  the  body  depends  on  keeping  all 
the  material  changed  and  renewed. 

Inflammation  of  the  top  of  the  windpipe  displaces  this  cilia  ;  and 

*  See  engraving. 
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tlic  mucus  then  not  being  moved  away,  as  it  becomes  deteriorated, 
irritates  the  cellular  tissue  and  nerves  on  which  it  rests,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  by  cough  to  do,  what  in  health  is  accomplished  by 
the  cilia.  This  cilia  on  the  top  of  the  windpipe  can  be  coughed  up 
by  a  strong  effort,  and  examined  under  a  microscope.  Now  the 
cough  which  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  can  only 
be  cured  by  the  cilia  being  replaced ;  and  to  this  end  packing  the 
throat  with  a  wet  wrung-out  cloth  and  flannel  overnight  and  day,  or 
damp  spongio  in  day-time,  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  dravring 
out  inflammation,  and  promoting  a  restoration  of  the  parts.  When 
the  irritation  is  great,  we  use  a  mustard  plaister  on  the  throat,  and 
repeat  it.  This,  being  a  simple  vegetable  substance,  can  never  do 
any  harm.  If  the  slight  bronchial  affection  is  neglected,  the  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  creep  down  the  tubes  into  the  lungs,  and  then 
become  serious,  I  once  had  a  serious  attack  from  over-fatigue  and 
Sabbath  services  in  my  tent  and  in  the  open  air.  I  expectorated  a 
pint  of  matter  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  attack  having  gone  on 
from  acute,  to  chronic  bronchitis,  and  unless  this  had  been  stopped, 
disease  of  the  body  of  the  lungs  must  soon  have  taken  place.  The 
remedy  I  used  was  to  keep  the  throat  red  with  mustard  plaister ; 
paclung  the  throat  at  night  with  wrung-out  napkin  and  flannel  over, 
and  washing  the  throat  and  chest  with  tepid  water  on  rising.  I  wore 
a  half-chest  spongio  compress  with  collar,  and  a  calico  and  mackin- 
tosh spinal  compress  night  and  day,  damping  them  twice  a  day; 
wearing  body  bandage  from  rising  to  noon  only.  On  rising  I  had  a 
soaping  and  wash  over  with  water  nearly  cold,  standing  in  hot  water. 
In  the  forenoon  a  fomentation  for  twenty  minutes,  not  very  hot, 
wiping  chest  after  with  wrung-out  towel.  In  the  afternoon  a  sitz 
bath  70  deg.  for  ten  minutes,  having  feet  in  105  deg.  mustard  and 
water.  A  towel  body  pack  every  other  day,  instead  of  fomentation. 
This  continued  for  ten  days,  and  then  I  reduced  the  bathing,  but 
stiU  continuing  chest  and  spinal  compress  until  cough  was  entirely 
gone.  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  heights  of  Malvern  for 
change  of  air.  Our  private  residence  is  low,  and  in  the  midst  of  large 
woods ;  and  as  I  could  not  attend  to  the  duties  of  my  own  establish- 
ment, it  was  better  to  be  away,  as  perfect  rest  was  necessary.  I 
abstained  from  flesh  meat  and  all  stimulants ;  and,  with  tlie  blessing 
of  God,  I  was  well  in  three  weeks  after  I  left  home.  Formerly  I  had 
these  attacks,  and  the  weakening  effects  of  blistering  and  physic  kept 
me  in  a  weak  state  for  a  considerable  time. 

If  the  attack  is  in  cold  weather,  it  is  necessary  either  to  go  to  a 
warm  climate— as  Torquay  or  Penzance— or  to  keep  in  doors,  wearing 
a  respirator  if  at  all  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  even  in  the  passages,  a.s 
cold  air  will  of  course  irritate  the  parts.  The  bedroom  should  be 
nired  •  and  I  found  sleeping  in  the  respirator  very  beneficial.  When 
bronchial  inflammation  has  gone  on,  from  discharging  light-coloured, 
whitish  matter,  to  dark  or  green,  and  shmy  slough,  sometimes 
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streaked  with  blood,  then  the  disease  has  attacked  the  body  of  the 
hmffs,  and  is  called  pulmonary  consumption. 

CHEOmC  PULMONAET  CONSUMPTION.-^ When  this 
has  taken  place,  and  the  body  of  the  lungs  are  suppurating,  or 
tubercles  forming,  we  use  simply  the  half-chest  spongio  and  spinal 
1  compress,  as  above  ;  soaping  the  body  over  every  morning  with 
warm  soap  and  water,  and  then  giving  a  tepid  wash  down,  standing  in 

■  warm  water.  But  if  the  disease  is  advanced,  then,  without  rising 
'  out  of  bed,  the  upper  half  of  the  body  .is  wiped  over  with  a  towel 

perfectly  wrung  out  of  tepid  water  ;  then,  covering  the  upper  part, 
have  the  same  application  to  the  lower  part;  soaping  first  is  very 
necessary  where  there  is  perspiration.  We  have  had  some  appa- 
rently hopeless  cases  of  consumption  which  have  entirely  recovered ; 
and  in  all  cases  our  treatment  wUl  give  relief  and  prolong  life. 
Consumption  takes  place  from  various  causes,  and  the  remedies  must 
be  applied  accordingly.  Very  frequently  it  is  produced  by  a  single 
exposure  to  cold,  or  going  from  a  heated  place  to  cold,  or  sitting  in 
draughts,  or  sleeping  with  wet  clothes  on ;  and  if  the  lungs  are  at 
all  weak,  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  lungs  takes  place  at  once 
without  bronchial  aflfection,  generally  even  without  any  cough.  The 
darting  pains  are  felt  in  the  chest,  and  soon  it  is  difficult  to  breathe. 

In  all  these  cases  of  sudden  attacks  of  inflammation,  our  mild 
water  treatment  does  wonders  in  a  very  short  time.  The  fomenting 
can,  with  fomenting  pad,  should  be  immediately  applied  for  half-an- 
hour  as  hot  as  can  be  borne :  then  towel  pack,  with  towels  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  lying  in  pack  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  then 
to  have  a  shallow  bath  86  deg.  one  minute,  well  rubbing  the  body 
while  in  the  bath.  If  the  pain  still  continue,  repeat  the  fomentation 
and  pack  until  the  pain  is  subdued  ;  then  put  on  fuU-sized  spongio 
chest  compress  damped  with  hot  water,  and  keep  it  on  for  a  few 
days,  or  a  week,  until  the  attack  has  subsided.  The  half-cheat 
spongio  will  then  be  sufficient ;  and  this  should  be  continued  for 
several  weeks,  night  and  day,  damping  it  morning  and  evening.  If 
spongio  is  not  at  hand,  the  chest  compress  of  calico,  with  flannel,  is 
enough  to  keep  in  the  warmth.  After  the  first  attack  has  subsided, 
in  the  morning  have  a  warm  soaping  over,  and  wipe  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  with  towel  partially  wrung  out  of  tepid  water ;  keep  in 
bed,  and  as  quiet  as  possible  for  several  days.  If  the  pain  returns, 
reeort  to  the  towel  pack  or  fomentation.  After  a  few  days,  if  there 
is  no  pain  on  breathing,  have  a  soaping  on  rising,  and  tepid  sponging 
down,  standing  in  hot  water;  putting  on  damp  chest  and  spinal 

■  compresses,  and  stQl  keeping  quiet.  In  the  afternoon  have  a  sitz 
•  86  deg.  for  ten  minutes,  keeping  a  hot  pad  to  the  chest  while  in. 

■  On  going  to  bed,  have  feet  in  105  deg.  mustard  and  water  three 
I  minutes,  then  wipe  the  feet  with  a  damped  cold  cloth  ;  and  put  on 
I  a  pair  of  cotton  socks,  having  the  soles  of  the  socks  wrung  out  of 

■  tepid  wafter,  and  a  pair  of  dry  lambs'-wool  over  them.   Avoid  flesh 
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meat  and  all  stimulants,  and  cofi^e  or  condiments.  Avoid  milk  as  a 
beverage  at  first,  it  is  too  heavy  ;  for  the  first  few  days  a  very  small 
quantity  of  food  is  best,  and  that  of  a  light  kind.  As  the  person 
recovers,  a  dripping  sheet  nearly  cold,  standing  on  a  hot  pad,  or  in 
hot  water,  with  a  hot  pad  to  the  chest,  or  a  dry  one  while  having  the 
dripping  sheet,  may  be  applied  on  rising ;  and  the  sitz  bath  at  85  deg. 
without  hot  pad  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Great  caution,  how- 
ever, must  be  used  in  not  stimulating  the  circulation  too  much,  either 
by  hot  or  cold  application,  until  the  circulation  is  restored.  When 
the  inflammation  is  on,  the  hotter  the  fomentation  the  better,  but 
not  so  when  the  pain  is  subdued,  as  it  would  weaken  and  irritate. 
The  respirator  is  necessary  to  be  used  in  going  out  into  the  cold  or 
damp  until  convalescent,  and  if  the  bedroom  is  cold,  during  night 
also.  The  great  points  to  attend  to  in  the  first  stage  are  to  consider 
the  delicate  structure  that  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  when 
that  is  subdued,  the  very  weakened  state  of  the  parts  that  will  not 
bear  the  changes  they  can  sustain  when  in  health  :  neglect  of  these 

points  is  running  great  risk.  ■,  i    i.  -ua 

Inflammation  in  the  lungs  is  dangerous  and  di&cuit  to  subdue ; 
not  only  from  their  fine  structure,  but  from  being  constantly  m 
motion  and  incessantly  making  such  powerful  efi"orts  for  the  oxyge- 
nising  the  blood,  and  throwing  ofi"  morbid  matter.  _ 

We  continually  have  cases  coming  to  us  in  which  permanent  injury 
has  been  done,  and  often  hopeless  of  cure,  from  the  delicacy  and 
office  of  the  lungs  not  being  recognised.    One  such  bad  case  has 
recently  come  to  our  free  hospital,  the  effect  of  the  doctor  s  treat- 
ment.   The  patient  has  been  a  cook,  of  naturally  good  constitution, 
and  healthy  family.    Exposure  to  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  the  stomach  out  of  order,  prepared  the  system  for  a  crisis, 
which  was  sure  to  come,  and  only  wanted  the  occurrence  of  baving 
an  extra  dinner  party  to  provide  for  to  bring  it  on.    After  a  hard 
day's  work,  the  system,  worn  down,  inflammation  commenced,  and 
breathing  became  difficult.    The  usual  plan  of  bleedmg  with  leeches 
in  the  side,  and  with  lancet  in  the  arm,  was  adopted,  attewards 
blisters,  calomel,  were  used,  and  everything  done  to  lower  the  circu- 
lation, and  the  power  of  life  too.   This  was  the  poor  woman  s  death- 
warrant,  she  could  not  get  up  her  lost  vitaHty;  and  now  after  two 
years'  illness,  during  which  time  physic  has  been  freely  tried  to  give 
nutrition  and  power  to  the  dilapidated  frame,  she  is  fast  on  her  way  to 
the  grave,  to  which  the  same  unnatural,  unscientific,  ignorant  system 
of  attempting  to  restore  failing  nature  has,  and  is  now,  sending 
thousands  by  a  painful  cruel  process.   Surely  the  nature  of  this 
wonderful  and  delicate  structure,  and  the  principles  of  nutrition,  by 
which  it  is  upheld,  will  be  better  understood.  •      ^  i  v  t. 

The  case  of  the  present  house  steward  of  my  Hydropathic  Jl^stabiisb- 
ment  is  a  triumph  of  hydropathy.  His  physician,  after  having  tried 
his  case  and  failed,  sent  him  down  from  London  to  breathe  his 
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ll  native  air.  He  had  hectic  fever,  with  cough  and  expectoration,  great 
weakness,  aud  was  in  much  despondency.  I  applied  our  soothing, 
comforting  system  to  his  wasted  frame,  and  with  God's  blessing,  in 
six  months  he  was  able  to  engage  a  situation  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
works,  standing  its  out-door  duties  in  March  without  injury,  and 

:  from  that  time  to  the  present,  about  four  years,  he  has  enjoyed  good 
health.    The  case  is  more  striking,  from  an  evident  predisposition  to 

.  consumption.    Delicate  care  and  proper  treatment  are  the  principles 

•  that  should  be  acted  upon  in  these  cases.    Warm  clothing  aud  mild 

•  climate  in  winter  is  very  necessary.  Hastings  or  Torquay  in  Devon- 
:  shire,  or  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  are  fine  climates  for  invalids,  far 
I  superior  to  any  abroad,  from  the  home  comfoi-ts  to  be  had,  so  neces- 
I  sary  in  these  cases  ;  besides  the  feeling  of  being  within  reach  of 
:  friends,  and  amongst  society  of  similar  habits,  all  tend  to  allay 
i  anxiety,  Pahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  100  in  the  sun,  in  Fe- 
1  bruary,  1856,  at  Penzance.  It  is  destruction  to  many  delicate 
]  persons  to  stop  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  north-east  of  England, 
1  where  the  winter  is  always  severe,  aud  the  east  winds  in  spring 

I{  even  worse. 
One  very  common  cause  of  consumption  in  females  is  owing  to 
tthe  stoppage  of  the  menses.  In  these  cases  the  treatment  should 
1  be  with  a  view  to  restore  them,  and  the  lungs  will  be  frequently 
I  relieved. — For  the  treatment  of  Pemale  Diseases,  Leucorrhea  and 
]  Menorrhagia,  see  further  on. 

THEOET  OP  INFLAMMATION.— I  have  read  many  of  the 

It  treatises  written  on  this  subject,  but  find  a  good  deal  of  diversity 
c  of  opinion  amongst  eminent  writers.  I  venture  to  give  my  idea  on 
tthe  subject,  from  my  own  observation.  Veins,  by  the  profession,  are 
tthus  designated  from  their  conveying  the  exhausted  blood  to  be 
rrenewed.  Arteries  are  also  veins,  but  they  convey  the  oxygenized 
Iblood  from  the  lungs,  by  the  left  ventricles  of  the  heart,  to  every 
fpart  of  the  body  for  its  support.  Thus  non-medical  readers  are 
ssometimes  puzzled  by  the  terms  veins  and  arteries,  which  are,  in  fact, 
i. identical  in  form,  but  have  different  offices :  both,  as  will  be  seen  by 
t  the  engravings,  act  by  muscular  contraction  and  expansion,  and  so 
fiforce  the  blood  forward,  and  are  provided  with  muscular  bands  and 
iwith  a  membrane  stretching  across  the  vein  internally.  This  mem- 
bbrane  is  larger  than  the  exact  diameter  of  the  vein,  and  is  pierced 
nwith  an  orifice  in  the  centre.  The  blood  is  propelled  through  this 
oorifice;  but  to  stop  its  return,  the  back  pressure  closes  the  orifice 
land  prevents  a  backward  course,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  muscular  power  of  the  arteries  or  veins  is  reduced  by 
Tvarious  causes,  such  as  severe  cold,  drinking  ardent  spirits,  simple 
weakness,  violent  contusions,  the  nervous  power  is  lowered,  (for  it 
amust  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  nervous  power,  or  electricity, 
Dof  which  I  have  spoken  so  much,  is  the  moving  and  primary  cause  of 
ihll  circulation  m  the  body,)  the  arteries  and  veins  cannot  perform 
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their  office,  and  are  unable  to  propel  the  blood  freely  on  its  course, 
at  some  particular  part,  either  internally  or  externally ;  here,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  congestion  and  inflammation.  The  blood  does  not  get 
forward  to  be  purified  and  renewed  by  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
the  glands,  the  skin,  &c.,  and  hence  rapidly  becomes  of  a  corrupt 
character ;  and  unless  the  obstruction  is  soon  removed,  it  becomes 
actually  morbid,  poisoning  the  whole  system ;  decomposition  sets  m, 
mortifying  and  destroying  the  whole  frame,  and  death  soon  ensues. 

The  primary  cause  of  inflammation  of  any  part  bemg  the  lowered 
vitality  of  the  organic  nerves,  it  follows  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  farther  lower  their  power,  but  to  raise  their  vitality 
and  this  our  fomentations  and  bandages  does  efi"ectually,  quickly,  and 
safely,  by  drawing  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  relieving  the 
interior  vessels,  and  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  parts  afi-ected. 
When  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  the  patient  quickly  rallies  and  is 
soon  weU.     The  obstruction  is  removed,  the  blood  moves  freely 
throuc^hthe  veins,  the  stomach  immediately  participates  m  the  relief, 
and  calls  urgently  for-  food  to  repair  the  exhausted  frame.   I  give 
food  onlv  moderately  and  frequent  in  these  cases,  and  avoid  ail 
stimulants,  and  no  animal  food.    I  have  had  severe  cases  entu-ely 
cured  in  six  to  twelve  hours.    It  is  very  striking  to  witness  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  whole  body  by  inflammation  of  any  vital 
part  •  this,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  the  nature  ot  the 
organic  nerves  is  considered,  as  the  lowering  of  their  vitalitv  _m  any 
part  affects  the  whole  until  dissolution  takes  place,  when  this  goes 
on  to  a  certain  degree.    The  difference  in  principle  of  treatment 
betwixt  our  methods  and  that  of  lowering  the  vital  power  of  the  body, 
which  is  done  by  medical  men  in  the  very  first  steps,  is  easily  seen. 
They  lower  the  body  to  subdue  inflammation,  and  kill  the  patients, 
or  lay  the  foundation  of  fresh  inflammation,  dropsy,  &c. 

I  have  had  a  great  number  of  cases  of  severe  acute  inflammation ; 
(for  acute  and  chronic  inflammation  must  not  be  taken  for  the  same 
thing;  acute  inflammation  is  the  first  stage;)  and  this  ot  which 
I  am  treating  is  most  dangerous  to  present  existence.    W  hen  the 
first  attack  has  subsided,  a  slow,  low  inflammation  may  still  exist, 
but  not  be  imminently  dangerous  to  life  ;  this  is  called  chronic.  My 
mode  of  treatment  in  these  cases  commences  by  first  taking  into 
account  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  nerves  of  nutrition.    In  the  first 
statues  and  while  the  pain  is  severe,  hot  fomentations,  as  hot  as  can 
nostibiy  be  borne,  with  our  hot  pads  and  fomenting  can,  where  they 
can  be  applied,  laying  the  patient  in  bed,  keepmg  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible, and  sipping  water  not  quite  cold.    Our  plan  of  fomentation  has 
avast  advantage  over  the  ordinary  method,  as  the  pad  and  can  will 
keep  hot  so  long,  and  the  patient  is  not  disturbed,  nor  the  parts 
afi-ected  exposed  to  the  air,  by  requiring  frequent  changes  of  the  pad 
We  renew  the  pad  and  can,  (but  this  is  seldom  necessary  except^  m 
severe  cases  where  the  vital  heat  is  almost  extmguished,)  by  having 
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others  ready  as  soon  as  the  patient  I'eels  the  heat  of  them  lowering. 
After  fomenting  until  some  relief  is  given,  the  next  operation  is  a 
wet  body  pack,  (see  Wet  Pack,)  the  half  sheet  or  towel  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  put  round  the  trunk,  and  over  it  blankets  and  mackintosh, 
to  keep  in  the  heat  well,  and  light  wrapper  round,  the  patient  lying 
still  for  half-an-hour ;  then  remove  the  pack,  rub  the  trunk  with  a 
towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  or  have  a  shallow  bath,  75  deg.,  after 
well  rubbing  for  one  minute,  and  dry.  If  the  pain  be  not  subdued,  go 
on  with  fomentation  and  packing  again  until  it  is,  however  long  that 
may  be,  as  the  inflammation  is  certain  to  be  subdued  by  these  means. 
One  case,  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  very  severe,  was  thus  cured, 
a  man  of  a  broken  constitution,  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He 
wanted  a  double  breakfast  in  six  or  eight  hours  after,  and  at  dinner- 
time was  voracious  for  food :  in  twenty-four  hours  he  was  quite 
convalescent.  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  de- 
structive system  of  drawing  more  vitality  out  of  the  man,  by  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  calomel  ?  perhaps  death,  or  a  miserable  existence  the 
remainder  of  his  term  of  life. 

PEOVIDINGrOE  "CEISIS"— OE  SOMETHING  WOESE. 
—  On  the  19th  of  November  I  left  home,  with  several  friends;  one 
Mr.  Allen,  the  proprietor  of  Eiber  Hall,  (with  whom  we  sojourn  in 
summer  at  his  mountain  home,  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,) 
for  Manchester,  by  the  late  train :  we  took  tea,  with  eggs,  before 
leavino-,  and  arrived  in  Manchester  at  the  Eoyal  Hotel,  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock.  We  found,  in  the  commercial  room,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, all  (with,  I  believe,  only  one  exception)  engaged  in  smoking 
cio-ars,  and  each  with  a  glass  of  spirit  and  water.  I  observed  to  my 
friend,  "  Here  you  see  how  crisis  is  produced,  and  my  time,  and 
labour,  and  patience,  and  skill  is  taxed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this 
unnatural  mode  of  comforting  the  poor  fatigued  body,  after  the  day's 
labour  and  anxiety."  The  exception  named  was  a  gentleman  making 
a  hearty  siipper  of  beef,  pickles,  pastry,  cheese,  celery,  &c.,  with  ale  ; 
and  no  doubt  he  would  finish  by  following  the  example  of  those 
around  him.  "Anti-hygienic,  with  a  vengeance!"  I  exclaimed.  Not 
liking  the  atmosphere,  and  it  being  a  very  fine  night,  we  strolled  into 
the  streets.  I  wanted  to  show  my  friend,  Mr.  Allen  (who  although 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  had  never  before  been  in  a  large  town, 
nor  more  than  sixteen  miles  by  rail  previously)  specimens  of 
the  system  of  living  he  has  so  often  seen  me  writing  against  in  the 
drawing-room  of  his  old  HaU.  On  sallying  out  we  soon  met  with 
business  men  who  had  evidently  heen  similarly  occupied  to  those  we 
had  left  at  the  Hotel.  None,  however,  showed  the  least  signs'of  intoxi- 
cation, but  their  haggard  countenances  told  that  their  mode  of  life  and 
occupations  were  not  congenial  to  healthy  development.  My  friend 
having  never  seen  a  billiard  room,  we  turned  into  one.  There  the  same 
class  of  men  met  us  with  countenances  some  haggard  and  pale, 
others  red  enough,  pvffing  cigars,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  breath- 
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iug  the  heated  atinospliere  charged  with  tobacco  smoke  and  sulphur 
from  the  gas  burners :  we  only  stopped  a  few  moments.  A  little 
lower  down  we  came  to  a  gin  shop.  We  walked  in  at  one  door,  and 
went  along  through  a  motley  line  of  drinkers,  some  sober,  some  not 
so — mechanics,  squalid  woman  in  rags,  gaudily-dressed  prostitutes, 
some  mere  children,  and  out  at  the  other  door.  My  friend,  horrified 
at  such  a  sight  in  a  civiUzed  country,  exclaimed,  "  Why  are  they  not 
put  down?" 

After  a  further  round  by  the  Exchange,  now  looking  sohtary  and 
quiet,  its  busy  anxious  occupants  of  the  day  gone  home  to  prepare,  by 
their  home  comforts,  (some  probably  such  as  I  have  before  alluded  to) 
for  the  strife  a^^ain  on  the  morrow.  We  retired  to  rest  without  anythmg 
more  than  each  a  glass  of  water,  and  an  orange  we  each  bought  on  our 
stroll  •  and  rose  in  the  morning  with  cool  heads,  and  a  good  appetite 
for  the  luxurious  display  of  turkey,  pheasant,  beef,  ham,  tea,  and  rolls, 
&c  the  Royal  Hotel  so  amply  provides,  in  clean  rooms  with  the  most 
civil  and  attentive  waiters.  After  our  meal  we  started  on  the  busmess 
I  had  come  about,  which  was  to  inspect  some  newly-invented  machinery 
previous  to  purchasing.  The  streets  were  again  all  alive  with  the  busy 
crowd,  like  ants,  going  in  all  dkections,— now  and  then  we  met  a 
number  of  unemployed  operatives,  with  starvation  in  then-  faces,  their 
wattes  having  ceased;  and  with  many  of  them,  the  means  of  providing 
food  and  going  to  the  nightly  gin  shop  being  exhausted,  they  now  feel 
the  double  deprivation  of  stimulants  and  bread  too. 

The  great  commercial  crisis  being  at  its  height,  the  Exchange,  which 
we  now  entered,  was  crowded  with  the  most  gloomy  and  anxious  num- 
ber of  faces  I  ever  saw  congregated  together.  A  merchant  there  said 
many  that  morning  trembled  to  open  their  letters,  lest  they  should  find 
in  them  information  that  their  bills  were  dishonoured  and  themselves 
bankrupts  "  Why,"  I  said  to  my  friend,  "  should  men  sacrifice  health 
and  peace,  and  shorten  life,  to  make  fortunes  they  seldom  live  to  enjoy, 
and  always  at  the  expense  of  present  enjoyment  ?  "  I  wished  that  over 
the  Exchange,  and  inside  too,  could  be  written,  "  For  we  brought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out. 
And  having  food  and  raiment  let  us  be  therewith  content.  But  they 
that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  aU  evU :  which  while  sdme  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 

^^We^visited7actories  and  machine  shops,  all  full  of  bustle,  dust,  dirt, 
and  anxious  haggard  occupants ;  then  dined,  and  turned  homewards  out 
of  the  rollin'^  noise  of  coaches,  carts,  omnibuses,  and  hearses  (ot  which 
there  was  a  sprinlding),  the  smoke  and  the  gas,  to  the  railway  station ; 
and  were  soon  amidst  the  grand  and  wild  scenery  of  the  Derbyshire 
hills  above  Glpssop,  through  which  the  rail  passes ;  and  arrived  home 
late  •  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  an  egg,  and  to  bed;  to 
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rise  early  iu  the  morning  and  again  to  business.  Business,  however, 
with  a  cool  head,  quiet  nerves,  and  moderate  desires,  and  an  assurance 
that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  thera  that  love  God,  is 
very  different  in  its  effects  upon  the  frame  from  what  we  had  witnessed 
the  day  previously.  "  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  G-od  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  not  he  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?" 
Many  prefer  something  present  and  tangible,  which  they  cannot 
retain,  and  seldom  enjoy. 

STOMACH  COMPLAINTS.— These  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  and  great  errors  in  treatment  are  often  committed  from  want 
of  a  correct  knowledge  what  has  caused  the  stomach  to  be  out  of  order. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  cause  is  in  over-worked  brain.  The  vis 
vita  or  electricity,  in  the  nutritive  nerves,  is  drawn  from  its  proper  office 
of  causing  the  necessary  chemical  change  in  the  chyme  or  dissolved 
food  in  the  stomach,  and  consequent  acidity  takes  place.  This  irritates 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  ;  it  passes  into  the  bowels, 
where  it  is  taken  up  iuto  the  blood,  and  this  imperfect  matter  makes 
imperfect  and  poor  blood  and  bad  tissue  ;  and  this  imperfect  blood 
circulating  through  the  body,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  delicate 
nervous  system,  irritates  and  impoverishes  the  nerves  by  not  afford- 
ing healthy  material  for  their  support. 

When  the  stomach  is  "  out  of  order,"  persona  commonly  resort 
to  drugs  to  restore  it,  which  only  give  temporary  relief,  and  increase 
the  evil  by  forcing  the  stomach  to  act ;  to  be  followed  by  proportionate 
re-action.  For  example,  when  there  is  acidity,  alkalis,  soda,  magnesia, 
&c.,  are  resorted  to  to  correct  the  acidity  ;  which  they  will  do  so  far  as 
the  then  contents  of  the  stomach  is  concerned.  But  as  all  alkalis  lower 
the  vis  vita  or  electrical  power  of  the  nutritive  nerves,  the  relief  is  only 
temporary,  and  the  mischief  more  permanent ;  as  is  experienced  the 
next  time  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  Thus  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  is  often  the  result,  and  the  individual  cannot 
live  without  a  constant  supply  of  soda,  which  after  a  time  ceases  to 
give  relief ;  and  a  miserable  prolongation  of  suffering  succeeds,  until 
death  relieves  the  sufferer. 

Whenever  I  have  acidity,  which  I  have  sometimes  from  over-work, 
I  take  a  foment  pack  or  two,  or  common  wet  pack,  or  a  six  minutes' 
steamer,  followed  by  cold  shallow  or  cold  dripping  sheet,  and  wear 
wet  body  bandage.  I  go  on  taking  plain  food  without  any  stimu- 
lants or  condiments,  mustard,  pepper,  or  pastry,  allowing  the  brain 
to  repay  the  vitality  it  has  overdrawn  from  the  nutritive  nerves  by 
entire  rest.  Many  persons  are  fidgety  and  anxious  if  they  perceive 
acidity  in  the  stomach,  they  are  never  at  rest  about  it,  first  taking 
one  remedy,  then  another,  now  soda,  then  brandy  or  bitter  beer, 
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until  they  set  up  real  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. I  bear  with  acidity  until  it  goes  oflf  by  rest  and  diet,  and 
thege  simple  baths,  and  if  even  of  a  few  days'  continuance,  no  injury 
will  result.  The  constant  attempts  to  cure  acidity  by  any  other 
means  than  raising  the  power  of  life  by  natural  means,  without  stimu- 
lants or  medicine,  only  increases  the  nervous  irritation. 

Tobacco  and  opium  are  very  fruitful  causes  of  stomach  disease, 
lowering  the  vitality,  causing  acidity  and  flatulence,  becoming  also 
tyrannical  habits,  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  shake  off,  until  they  have 
incapacitated  the  poor  stomach  and  nerves  for  any  further  work. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  is  first  afliected,  as  shown 
by  the  red  and  loaded  tongue  ;  then,  of  course,  the  inflammatory 
action  is  communicated  to  the  nerves,  and  is  shown  by  the  white 
tongue,  the  brain  having  become  implicated  by  sympathy.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  being  continuous  in  the  duo- 
denum and  bowels,  and  passing  up  through  the  gall  duct  into  the 
liver,  and  also  to  the  pancreas,  all  sympathise  with  the  part  first 
afi'ected  in  the  stomach.  This  goes  on  increasing  for  a  long  time 
without  great  inconvenience  if  a  person  has  a  tolerably  stout  consti- 
tution, but  some  day  an  excessive  dinner,  or  extra  quantity  of  stimu- 
lants, or  severe  cold,  sets  fire  to  the  train,  and  all  the  inflammatory 
action  then  concentrates  on  the  weakest  part,  be  that  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  stomach,  or  bowels.  Bleeding,  blistering,  and  calomel  are 
immediately  and  actively  employed  to  reduce  the  inflammation  and 
with  it  the  power  of  Ufa  ;  and  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is  reduced 
often  never  to  be  restored  again.  Fomentations,  body  pack,  simple 
diet,  and  rest,  as  before  mentioned,  would  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to 
accomplish  a  cure,  and  leave  the  patient  uninjured. 

When  a  person's  tongue  is  unnaturally  red,  cracked,  and  liery, 
there  is  great  danger  to  life,  ready  to  be  developed,— taken  at  once 
by  rest  and  simple  treatment,  the  cause  may  be  removed ;  but  m  ail 
cases  where  this  state  of  tongue  has  been  allowed  to  come  on,  a^much 
longer  time  will  be  required  to  effect  a  cure.    A  loaded  turred 
tongue  shows  the  impurity  of  the  blood,  the  offensive  matter  having 
conie  from  the  lungs,  and  not  from  the  stomach,;  and  when  the 
tongue  is  habituaUy  loaded,  it  indicates  that  there  only  wants  a  little 
exciting  cause,  in  the  shape  of  a  cold  or  excess  in  eating  or  drinking, 
to  bring  on  typhus  fever.    Administering  purgative  medicines  when 
the  tongue  is  not  clear,  aggravates  the  mischief  tenfold.  Stimulating 
the  skin  to  perspiration  by  hot  and  cold  dripping  sheets,  short  vapour 
baths   followed  by  cold  shallow  ones  or  cold  dripping  sheets;  or 
wet  packs ;  at  the  same  time  drinking  cold  water  by  sips,  five  or  six  or 
more  tumblers  a  day  ;  avoiding  tea  or  stimulants,  and  mostly  flesh- 
meat  •  rec^ulating  the  amount  of  the  treatment  by  the  strength  ot  the 
patient,  and  giving  nature  time  to  act  (for  if  this  be  not  done,  great 
mischief  may  accrue  by  over-stimulating  the  skm  and  whole  frame  by 
too  much  of  these  applications  in  a  day).    It  must  be  borne  in  mmd 
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Hinh  if  the  frame  ia  overdone  with  water  in  any  form,  it  may  be  in-. 
•  vpduoed  in  power  by  too  great  exudation  irom  the  skm. 

^TXl'tbe  Sigh  autLrity  of  Dr.  Gully  on  the  subject  of  the  state 
of  the  ton<^ue,  as  symptomatic  of  various  states  of  disorder  in  the 
stomach.    See  further  on-article,  Mucous  Membrane 

Thave  recently  had  the  case  of  a  staff-officer  m  the  army,  fair 
frame  a^^e  about  forty-five.  When  he  came  to  me.  his  blood-shot  eyes, 
depressed  brow,  and  the  suffering  expression  of  his  IJ^^^^tenance 
shSwed  that  there  was  great  mischief  somewhere     He  had  had 
Se  and  the  numbness  in  his  head  and  impaired  sight  was  pro- 
nomSd  congestion  of  the  brain.   There  was,  of  course,  congestion 
from  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  sympathising  with  the  brain  and 
heTr  lowered  organic  vitality  caused  the  muscular  action  of  the  blood- 
ves  els  in  the  bfain  to  wani  the  full  power  to  propel  the  blood  for- 
ward and  so  caused  fulness  and  all  the  distressmg  symptoms  whicl 
InS  had  only  aggravated;  and  he  was  quite  incredulous  that  our 
^mp  e  treatment^  and  rest  would  restore  him  to  health.  Neverthe- 
less he  became  quite  well.    The  stomach  had  long  been  punished 
w  th  a  coho  and\obacco,but  being  naturally  robust,  nature  had  bng 
L rne  those  outrages  on  her  laws  which  would  have  destroyed  u 
moie  delicate  constitution.    I  gave  him  at  first  only  tepid  dripping 
Teets  hot  soaping,  with  a  tepid  wash  ;  very  gentle  fomentation  to 
Ee  stomach  hdf-°ak-hour,  followed  by  a  rub  dow^n  with  a  towe 
partially  wrung  out  of  cold  water;  a  sitz  bath  85  deg.,  for  ten 
Lnutes,  with  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water ;  wearing  a  body 
bandage  night  and  day,  at  first  spongio,  as  he  cou  d  not  get  warm 
S  a^alico  one.    As  soon  as  his  system  got  a  httle  more  vitality, 
he  wore  calico  body  bandage  night  and  day  with  a  spinal  compress, 
and  slept  in  wet  socks ;  he  had  also  a  head  bath  for  fifteen  minutes 
once  a  dav  followed  by  a  tepid  foot  bath.    After  a  time  five  rumutes 
lamer  was  giren,  folLved%y  the  cold  sheet,  and  a  s  tz  70  deg.  for 
eigM  minutes".    He  next  had  a  wet  body  pack,  then  whole  we  pack 
having  the  legs,  from  the  knees  downwards,  wrapped  in  a  dry  blanket 
with  f  hot  can  over  the  blanket;  finally,  cold  dripping  sheets  and 
douche    Diet  at  first,  a  little  lean  cold  mutton  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  bread  crumbs  and  a  spoonful  of  gravy  with  rice  pudding 
without  egg,  for  dinner.    Breakfast,  very  weak  black  tea  with  light- 
boiled  egg ;  but  cold  water  instead  of  tea  is  generally  best.  Evening 
meal  same  as  morning,  nothing  after  7  p.m.    When  the  s  omach  is 
low  in  power,  it  must  have  rest,  and  very  little  food,  until  there  i. 
vitality  to  digest  it ;  otherwise  more  impure  matter  is  put  into  the 
blood,  thereby  deteriorating  its  quality.    In  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  pvlorus  or  duodenum  in  the  pit  of  tbe  stomach  there  is 
little  power  to  stand  much  water  treatment;  still  the  hydropathic 
system,  I  believe,  is  now  the  best  and  safest  remedy.    Dry  hand- 
rubbin^  over  the  stomach  by  a  healthy  strong  person  is  of  great  use 
in  these  cases,  and  gentle  fomentation  over  the  stomach.    But  if 
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the  part  is  very  irritable  and  painful,  a  wet  stomach  pack,  with  a 
towel  wrung  out  of  65  deg.  kept  on  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then 
wiped  with  partly  wrung-out  towel ;  a  soaping  all  over  with  tepid 
wash  down  once  a  day,  and  90  deg.  sitz.  Dry  fomentation  over  the 
stomach  with  fomenting  can  for  half-an-hour  at  a  tjme  is  good ;  and 
also  ISTo.  50  on  the  bath  fist ;  wipe  the  part  with  wrung-out  towel  after. 

The  great  variety  of  causes  of  stomach  disease  makes  it  impossible 
to  lay  down  anything  more  than  a  general  principle  of  treatment. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a 
depressed  vitality  of  the  whole  frame,  as  the  great  plexis  of  nutritive 
nerves  connected  with  the  stomach  (which  are  the  primary  source 
of  digestive  power)  are  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  body  must  be  nursed  into  vitality  by  the  most  attentive 
means,  and  in  accordance  with  its  delicate  structure.  All  art  can  do 
is  to  be  a  nurse,  and  a  very  unpresuming  one  ;  watching  symptoms, 
and  paying  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  nature's  indications.  If  we  are 
to  be  in  health,  we  must  obey  the  laws  God  has  laid  down  as  condi- 
tions of  health;  eating  to  Live,  and  not  living  to  eat;  keeping  the 
body,  with  its  often  unreasonable  cravings,  in  subjection.  Keep  the 
surface  of  the  body  also  well  cleansed  from  the  great  daily  exudation 
of  waste  matter,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  is  again  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  poisoning  the  blood,  and  throwing  double  work  on 
the  organs  of  excretion — the  lungs,  Hver,  bowels,  and  kidneys. 

FLATULENCY. — This  troublesome  ailment  is  often  made  an 
excuse  for  taking  matter  into  the  stomach  that  causes  all  sorts  o^, 
mischief.  People  take  brandy  for  flatulence, — they  smoke  tobacco 
for  flatulence,  and  some  refine  upon  this  and  get  nice  stimulating 
mixtures  for  it.  Now  all  these  things  only  aggravate  tenfold  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  Flatulence  proceeds  firstly  from  weakness 
in  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  causing  acidity,  then  fermentation ;  thus 
generating  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Strong  healtny  persons 
have  no  flatulence.  Those  who  have,  let  them  bear  it  patiently, 
until  by  proper  diet,  rest,  and  the  plans  mention  on  page  87,  the 
stomach  performs  its  office ;  flatulence  will  then  disappear,  and  in 
no  other  way  will  it  be  cured.  No.  76  on  bath  list  essential ;  if 
obstinate,  No.  67. 

LIVER  COMPLAINTS  are  commonly  shown  by  the  yellowness 
of  the  complexion,  and  what  is  ordinarily  termed  biliousness ; 
attended  by  sickness,  nausea,  furred  tongue,  headache,  and  disagree- 
able taste  in  the  mouth ;  and  lowness  of  spirits,  sometimes  amounting 
to  mania,  from  the  vitiated  bile  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  thus 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  nerves  in  the  brain.  For  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  liver,  see  engraving  and  article  further 
on.  As  liver  complaints  arise  from  various  causes,  I  can  only,  in 
this  limited  work,  give  some  general  advice.  Budd  on  the  liver, 
and  GruUy,  give  more  particulars  of  the  causes  than  I  can  have 
space  for  in  this  work.    The  most  ordinary  symptoms  of  disordered 
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I  functionary  action  of  the  liver  is,  as  I  state  above,  the  yellowness  of 
complexion,  nausea,  headache,  &c.,  the  bile,  from  want  of  electrical 
power  in  the  organic  nerves,  is  not  taken  out  of  the  blood,  arising 
from  over-fatigue  or  improper  food,  but  goes  on  circulating  in  it, 

■  sickening  every  part  of  the  body  it  comes  in  contact  with,  until  the 
.  blood  is  so  impregnated  that  jaundice  is  often  produced.  "What  bile 
.  does  pass  into  the  duodenum,  or  small  stomach,  is  so  acrid  that  the 
I  delicate  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  it, 
:  and  immediately  expel  it,  either  upwards  by  vomiting,  or  downwards, 
:  through  the  bowels,  causing  diarrhoea.    First,  it  is  necessary  to  be 

V  careful  that  nothing  is  taken  into  the  stomach  to  cause  increased 

i  irritation  ;  and  as  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  bowels  more  or  less 

•  sympathise,  when  there  is  obstructed  action  of  the  liver,  little  food, 
:  and  that  of  a  very  simple  kind,  is  best  until  these  have  recovered 
t  their  tone.   JVo  stimulants  or  coffee  should  be  taken ;  no  milk,  and 

•  the  less  flesh  meat  the  better ;  and  if  any,  a  little  cold  lean  meat  cut 
:  fine,  with  bread  and  water,  and  a  little  mealy  potatoe  and  farinaceous 
:  puddings  without  egg.  Tomentations  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
-  should  be  given  with  the  flannel  pads  and  can,  and  afterwards  a 

wash  down,  or  cold  dripping  sheet,  wearing  a  wet  body  bandage. 
^  "Whenever,  from  over-fatigue,  I  become  bilious,  I  find  foment  packs 
3  soon  restore  me ;  generally  one  is  sufiicient,  or  one  every  day  for  two 
c  or  three  days,  if  much  out  of  order.    "When  there  is  chronic  liver 

■  disease,  then  the  pack  No.  48  and  49,  as  described  in  this,  is  very  useful. 
1  The  wet  body  bandage,  worn  night  and  day,  is  very  beneficial ;  sitting 
I  baths,  80  degrees  lowered  down  to  70  or  60,  for  fifteen  minutes, 
'  having  occasionally  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water.  No.  98  or 
;  99  useful.  Sometimes  persons  who  have  been  in  hot  climates,  and 
1:  have  there  lived  irregularly,  sufier  afterwards  from  atrophy,  or  waste 

of  the  liver  ;  this  is  never  cured,  but  life  may  be  prolonged  by  care 
a  and  the  use  of  gentle  hydropathic  remedies.  Such  cases  are  often 
t'free  irom  bilious  vomiting,  or  nausea,  and  have  fair  appetite,  but 
t  they  cannot  get  nourishment  from  the  food  they  take,  and  the  coun- 
t  tenance  is  pallid,  the  blood  wanting  the  red  corpuscles  of  healthy 
[•persons.  Little  can  be  done  for  such  cases,  as  any  strong  measures, 
e  either  in  allopathic  or  hydropathic  treatment,  will  only  shorten  their 

ii  lives  and  add  suffering.  Care  in  food,  with  rest,  and  slight  applica- 
t  tions  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  according  to  the  lowered 

V  vital  power,  is  all  that  can  be  done.  If  there  is  continued  sickness 
iiin  these  attacks,  use  the  stomach  pack  No.  50  in  list,  and  rest  in 
bbed.  The  ordinary  way  of  treating  liver  attacks,  by  calomel,  is 
s  shown  strikingly  in  G-ully  to  be  destructive  to  life.  Mustard  plas- 
t'ters  may  be  freely  used  over  the  liver  and  stomach  in  bilious  attacks  ; 
land  being  a  vegetable  substance  no  injury  can  arise  therefrom,  as  is 
t  the  case  with  blisters  or  mercurial  ointment.  From  being  constitu- 
ftionally  bilious,  and  having  suff'ered  from  it  for  twenty  years,  I  now 
fscarcely  ever  know  what  it  is,  except  from  over-fatigue  ;  and  then  a 
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little  rest  soon  sets  me  right.  I  can  take  a  greater  variety  of  food 
tlian  formerly,  with  comfort,  and  I  attribute  this  to  entire  abstinence 
from  all  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  daily  use  of  hydropathic  applica- 
tions, as  dripping  sheets,  sitz  baths,  &c.  The  most  painful  and 
distressing  affection  of  the  liver  is  the  formation  of  gall  stones,  from 
the  liver  forming  impure  bile,  which  becomes  hardened  in  the  gall 
bladder.  These  gall  stones  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and 
are  forced  through  the  small  tube  called  the  gall  duct,  sometimes 
rupturing  it,  and  thereby  causing  death.  Gall  stones  as  large  as  a 
horse-bean  are  often  passed,  and  the  patient  suffers  the  intense  pain 
on  the  first  passing  of  them,  but  often  after  is  scarcely  conscious 
when  they  pass,  from  the  duct  being  enlarged.  Hot  fomentations 
and  hot  "shallows  and  foment  body  packs  are  what  we  recommend 
when  the  paroxysm  is  on. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.— The  space  I  have  here 
will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  intricacies  of  this  subject ;  I  can 
only  make  some  general  observations  upon  the  irregularities  and 
diseases  of  these  organs.  Dr.  Johnson's  work  on  the  subject  gives 
the  best  and  most  extensive  information. 

I  give  in  this  work  a  clever  engraving  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
absorbents  in  the  kidneys,  with  a  description  of  their  nature  and 
offices ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  delicate  and  wonderful  the  action  of 
the  malpighian  tubes  are ;  for  through  these  knots  of  blood-vessels 
the  uriniferous  tubes  which  cover  them  draw  out,  by  their  electrical 
power  of  attraction,  the  urine  from  the  blood.  How  this  is  accom- 
plished, physiologists  have  been  unable  to  discover,  for  there  are  no 
perforations  nor  any  appearances  of  outlet ;  they  can  only  tell  that 
the  act  of  abstracting  the  urine  from  the  blood  is  there  performed, 
and  carried  into  the  bladder.  Other  impurities  are  drawn  away  out 
of  the  blood  by  the  same  process.  Comparatively  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  kidneys  in  doing  their  work  healthily.  All 
attention  is  often  absorbed  by  the  bowels,  when  it  is  as  necessary  to 
health  that  these  organs  should  take  out  the  waste  matter  from  the 
blood,  as  the  bowels  do  the  faeces.  The  delicate  structure  of  the 
kidneys  points  out  ^t  once  how  necessary  it  is  to  live  in  the  plain 
manner  it  was  designed  we  should  do,  for  all  the  ale  and  porter,  and 
the  wine  and  the  spirits,  and  the  hot  condiments,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  cook's  inventions,  enter  the  blood,  and  have  to  pass 
these  purifiers  as  well  as  the  liver. 

The  quantity  of  alcoholic  drinks  many  use,  wear  these  fine  knots 
of  vessels  out,  or  cause  inflammation  in  them  ;  and  the  consequence 
is  in  thousands  of  cases,  destruction.  The  uriniferous  tubes,  when 
diseased  draw  out  with  the  urine,  serum,  and  the  life  of  the  blood ; 
brin<Ting  on  diabetes,  which  so  rapidly  reduces  the  body.  I  am  often 
told 'persons  have  the  gravel,  and  that  there  is  a  gravelly  sediment  in 
their  urine  :  this  is  a  mistake ;  that  sediment  comes  from  excess  of 
impurity  in  the  blood,  from  the  liver  not  taking  its  proper  share  of 
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the  work  with  the  kidneys  for  piirification ;  when  tlie  liver  is  put 
ri^ht,  the  sediment  mostly  disappears. 

°When  there  is  paiu  in  the  small  of  the  back,  where  the  kidneys  are 
situated ;  or  uncomfortable  feeling,  with  restriction  of  urine,  and  the 
urine  hifh  coloured,  I  find  the  best  remedy  is  the  use  of  the  hot 
fomenting  pads  for  half  an  hour ;  one  on  the  back,  and  another  on 
the  front°of  the  body ;  with  a  hot  can  underneath  that  on  the  back, 
and  one  on  the  front.  This  is  beneficially  stimulating  to  the  liver 
and  stomach,  as  well  as  the  kidneys.  After  the  fomentation,  have 
the  trunk  wiped  over  with  a  towel  partly  wrung  out  of  cold  water  ; 
or  have  a  tepid  dripping  sheet  in  winter,  or  cold  one  in  summer  ; 
and  put  on  the  wet  body  bandage,  re- wetting  it  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

A  hot  sitz  bath,  fifteen  minutes.  No.  98  on  list,  may  be  given, 
then  a  wash  as  before,  and  put  on  wet  body  bandage,  wearing  it  day 
and  night,  or  day  only ;  over  which,  if  it  doeb  not  keep  warm,  put 
flannel,  for,  if  not  warm,  it  will  do  no  good,  but  harm.  Sipping  five 
or  six  tumblers  of  cold  water  a  day  is  excellent  for  cleansing  the 
blood.  A  wet  body  pack  one  hour,  followed  by  a  tepid  or  cold  sheet, 
or  wash,  will  be  of  great  service  if  the  other  baths  named  do  not 
give  relief  soon.  Absolute  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  drinks, 
pepper,  mustard,  and  pastry,  and  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  for  a  few 
days,  is  necessary  to  relief.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  skin 
and  the  liver  do  not  take  their  proper  share  in  throwing  ofi"  impure 
matter  from  the  blood  and  the  whole  body,  the  kidneys  have  extra 
work  thrown  upon  them ;  and  thus,  if  the  kidneys  do  not  act  well, 
the  liver  and  skin  have  more  to  do.  And  so  by  the  skin ;  if  that  is 
not  kept  in  good  condition,  and  its  pores  free,  the  matter  that  should 
pass  through  it  is  thrown  on  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  back  on  the 
kidneys.  Nature  uses  any  outlet  to  relieve  itself  of  impurities. 
Entire  rest  reclining,  is  essential  in  this  disease.  Another  and 
primary  cause  of  disease  is  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
from  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  nutritive  nerves  not  having  power 
to  keep  up  the  healthy  chemical  compounds.  From  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  I  quote  Hooper  largely  further  on.  In  any 
disorder  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  try  the  efi'ect  of  our  applica- 
tions to  the  skin,  and  the  sitz  baths,  and  the  body  bandages,  and 
I  am  sure  relief  will  be  found,  and  without  possibility  of  harm ;  not 
so  by  drugs.    No.  93  bath  may  be  used  often. 

DIABETES.— This  is  a  disease  that  is  rarely  if  ever  cured  by 
medicine.  The  cause  is,  that  instead  of  quieting  the  inflammatory 
action  going  on  in  the  kidney  (and  especially  in  the  malpighian 
tubes),  porter,  wine,  and  flesh  meat  are  ordered  in  profusion,  along 
with  physic,  increasing  the  inflammation  in  those  parts  ;  thus,  by  the 
introduction  of  more  inflammatory  matter,  under  the  idea  that  all 
these  "good  things"  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  but  which  instead  add  fuel  to  that  fire  already  burning,  and 
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thus  consumes  the  structure  with  double  speed.  The  cause  of  the 
inflammatory  action  is  in  the  blood,  which,  by  the  frequent  use  of 
stimulants  and  improper  diet,  has  become  diseased,  and  its  chemical 
properties  deranged ;  and  by  it  disease  is  carried  into  the  kidneys 
and  the  delicate  structure  of  the  malpighian  tubes.  We  first  use 
strict  diet,  abstinence  from  all  stimulants,  &c.,  as  I  have  stated  in 
affection  of  the  kidneys ;  no  flesh  meat,  gentle  fomentation,  sitz  baths 
Nos.  93  and  98 ;  but  the  system  is  soon  so  lowered,  that  even  drip- 
ping sheets  and  sitz  at  80  degrees  are  too  cold.  For  these  cases  we 
give  them  at  90,  until  they  can  be  borne  with  comfort  lower.  There 
is  the  lowest  vitality  to  deal  with,  and  excessive  or  strong  water  | 
treatment  would  inevitably  do  mischief. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BOWELS.— I  have,  in  the  description 
of  the  different  baths,  given  some  general  directions  as  to  the 
remedies  we  use  in  what  are  commonly  termed  bowel  complaints. 
The  bowels  are  liable  to  various  and  serious  diseases.  The  most 
serious,  and  which  often  proves  fatal  unless  taken  in  the  early  stage, 
is,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining,  and  its  consequent 
destruction,  when  it  passes  off  in  the  form  of  slimy  mucus,  and  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  blood.  When  the  bowels  are  habitually 
relaxed  there  is  weakness  in  the  nervous  power,  and  consequent 
danger  of  disease  easily,  and  by  trifling  causes,  taking  place.  Such 
cases  would  find  great  and  permanent  benefit  from  the  frequent  use 
of  the  sitz  bath  about  65  degrees  10  minutes,  twice  a-day,  common 
spinal  rubbing  while  in  the  sitz  will  be  of  much  benefit,  as  well  as 
rubbing  the  bowels  while  in  the  bath.  Some  with  relaxed  bowels 
cannot  wear  the  body  bandage,  but  when  they  can  do  so  without 
causing  irritation  oi  the  bowels,  they  will  find  much  benefit  from 
using  it  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

The  general  treatment  we  pursue  in  cases  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  and  discharge  of  mucus  is,  to  use  very  gentle  treat- 
ment with  a  view  of  soothing  the  whole  frame,  and  avoiding  any 
strong  re-action  hy  cold  application.  Eirst,  a  very  gentle  fomentation 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  followed  by  a  sitz  bath,  80  or  85 
degrees,  for  five  minutes,  rubbing  the  bowels  with  the  hand  gently, 
and  if  80  or  85  deg.  feels  too  cold,  have  the  bath  90  deg.  Besides 
this,  have  a  lazy  pack.  No.  50,  and  a  tepid  wash  down,  or  a  tepid 
sheet  on  rising  and  at  noon ;  a  sitz  at  bed-time  80  deg.  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  no  rubbing,  having  feet  in  hot  flannels  at  the  same 
time.  Avoid  all  stimulants  and  flesh  meat  while  there  is  any  discharge 
of  slimy  mucus;  and  avoid  much  exercise  or  mental  excitement. 
Opiates  are  given  largely  for  this  disease  ;  they  only  allay  the  pam 
and  forcibly  stop  the  discharge,  to  some  extent ;  but  as  opiates  are 
entirely  foreign  to  nutrition,  tlie  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  the 
re-action  greater.  No.  67  is  useful.  A  late  workman  of  mine 
brought  on  this  disease  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  His  fine  fully- 
developed  frame  and  naturally  robust  constitution  had  long  withstood 
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the  deadening  effects  of  this  baneful  narcotic ;  but  he  had  at  last  to 
pay  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  with  many  mouths  of  misery, 
and  the  shortening  of  his  existence  by,  probably,  twenty  years.  For 
the  treatment  of  hopeless  cases  of  this  disease  to  the  period  of  death, 
see  iudex,  "  Death  from  Ulceration  of  Bowels." 

Within  the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  called  on  to  administer 
relief  to  two  cases,  the  suffering  brought  on  entirely  by  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  even  our  ordinary  remedy  for  relief  in  dying  cases  was 
only  partially  successful ;  both  are  a  good  age,  with  very  strong  natural 
constitutions,  but  for  many  years  have  suffered  from  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  flatulency,  and  nervousness,  and  are  now  paying 
dearly  for  the  gratification  of  the  pipe  by  painful  disease,  hopeless  of 
cure.  Tobacco  smokers  never  die  without  acute  suffering  in  the 
:  stomach  and  bowels. 

A  youth,  age  about  fourteen,  is  just  come  to  my  free  hospital  for 
I  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  the  bowels  swoln  and  hard, 
i  tongue  fiery  red,  with  great  thirst,  and  purging  almost  constant: 
'  the  case  appears  to  be  almost  desperate  from  being  neglected.  He 
.  is  in  the  service  of  a  butcher,  and  I  believe  he  has  brought  on  this 
attack  by  taking  too  much  animal  food,  producing  constipation  and 
inflammation,  at  first  acute,  now  chronic.    Treatment  ordered :  as 
long  as  the  purging  continues  have  bath  No.  67  and  tepid  water 
:  iiijections.    When  the  bowels  are  quieter,  give  Lazy  Pack  No.  50, 
;  mustard  poultices  to  feet,  and  wet  head-bandage,  sipping  a  little 
•  water  not  quite  cold  (never  drink  cold  water  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
:  tion)  ;  when  the  last  wet  towel  is  removed,  sponge  the  bowels  with  a 

-  sponge  squeezed  out  of  tepid  water,  and  put  on  wet  body  bandage 
'  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  and  flannel  wrapper  over.  Grive  a  little 
:  rice  well  creed  in  water  or  sago  ;  take  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  cold  ; 
:  all  noui'ishment  must  be  warm,  and  no  ale,  wine,  spirits,  or  flesh 
I  meat.  This  treatment,  after  twelve  hours,  has  caused  a  visible 
■-  improvement  in  the  patient ;  who  is  after  ten  days  convalescent. 
'  Worms  cause  disease  in  the  bowels,  and  great  irritation,  and  are  a 
I  cause  of  complaints  being  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the  frame  that 

appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  bowels. 
:  Epileptic  fits,  sickness  and  nausea,  irritation  at  the  seat,  and  general 
^  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  excessive  craving  for  food,  and 
.  griping  pains,  are  not  unfrequently  the  symptoms  of  worms  in  the 
intestines.     Our  remedies  are  general  tonic  treatment,  and  the 
use  of  the  body  bandage  ;  driuking  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  on  an 
empty  stomach  four  times  a  day.    Worms  are,  however,  difficult  to 

-  eradicate. 

The  habitual  use  of  pubgatiyes,  however  small  the  quantity, 
will  eventually  produce  disease.    The  idea  many  have  of  the  neces- 

-  sity  of  keeping  the  bowels  "  open  "  by  purgatives  often  destroys  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  ;  and  the  bowels  will  never  act  naturally  so 
long  as  aperients  are  used.    No  Jiarm  can  arise  for  several  days',  or 
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even  a  week's  inaction  of  the  bowels.  Stimulants  and  tobacco,  by 
injuring  the  nervous  power  of  the  bowels,  greatly  tend  to  irregu- 
larity and  disease. 

SOEE  THEOAT.— For  sore  throat,  or  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
wring  a  napkin  out  of  cold  water,  double  it  into  four,  lengthways, 
wrap  it  round  the  throat,  and  a  good  quantity  of  dry  flannel  over  it, 
to  produce  beat.  If  a  good  heat  is  not  produced,  it  will  do  no  good. 
If  there  is  much  inflammation  in  the  throat,  renew  the  wet  cloth 
every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  this  persevered  in  night  and  day  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  stop  quinsey,  and  cure  bad  cases  of  ulceration. 
But  as  sore  throat  is  only  a  secondary  symptom,  care  in  diet,  &c.,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  while  the  throat  is  affected,  flesh  meat 
and  all  stimulants  must  be  abstained  from,  sipping  four  or  five 
tumblers  of  cold  water  a  day,  by  table-spoonfuls  at  once,  during  the 
time  the  affection  continues,  is  very  beneficial.  If  the  napkin  and 
flannel  is  objected  to  in  tbe  day-time,  use  a  piece  of  wetted  spongio 
piline,  and  a  woollen  scarf.  In  case  of  much  internal  inflammation 
and  swelling  in  throat,  use  bath  No.  80,  one  or  two  hours,  feet  in 
hot  mustard  and  water  twenty  minutes,  followed  by  No.  79  tepid  six 
hours.  Many  lives  would  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  simple  appli- 
cation. In  simple  sore  throat  from  cold,  I  find  packing  the  neck 
during  the  night,  and  washing  it  in  cold  water  next  morning,  shortly 
and  invariably  restores.  Use  No.  181  also.  The  prompt  application 
of  this  plan  would  save  many  from  bronchitis  and  consumption. 
Mustard  plaster  may  be  used  to  the  throat  with  advantage , and 
safety,  having  the  legs  up  to  the  calves  in  mustard  and  water, 
105  deg.  fifteen  minutes. 

CATAERH,  OE  NOSE  COLD.— Wet  pack  the  forehead, 
then  put  some  tepid  water  into  a  basin,  or  mug,  and  put  the  nose  into 
it  and  commence  snifl&ng  up  the  water;  do  so  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  wait  awhile,  and  do  the  same  again,  repeating  this 
several  times  a  day  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Keep  the 
whole  head  well  packed  all  night,  a  little  flannel  pad  squeezed  out 
of  hot  water,  and  laid  over  the  forehead  before  the  wet  bandage  is 
put  round  the  head,  aids  the  beneficial  eff'ect.  This  plan  will  also 
stop  nose  bleeding,  with  the  addition  of  keeping  a  cold  cloth  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

WET  BODY  BANDAGES  should  not  be  worn  constantly.  1 
have  had  patients  who,  on  leaving  the  Establishment,  have  worn  the 
bandages  without  advice  for  months  together.  I  use  the  body  ban- 
dages for  a  few  days  occasionally,  when  stomach  or  bowels  are  out 
of  order,  or  if  fatigued.  The  wet  chest  compress  should  be  replaced 
by  dry  flannel,  when  the  chest  or  cough  is  relieved. 

TYPHUS  EEVER  is  of  altogether  a  different  kind  from  scarlet 
fever  as  it  is  owing  to  the  bad  impure  state  of  the  blood,  and  may  be 
brought  on  at  anytime  by  bad  diet,  and  the  inaction  of  the  purifiers, 
—the  skin,  liver,  and  kidneys,  &c.    It  commences  by  giddiness, 
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prostration  of  strength,  drowsiness,  moist  flabby  tongue,  with  fetid 
breath  small  and  rapid  pulse,  intense  heat,  but  not  on  the  skin. 
Beo-in'with  the  wet  foment  pack.  Put  a  small  wrung-out  wet 
napkin  in  tlie  armpits  before  covering  up  the  patient  in  the  pack. 
Eemain  in  this  pack  half  an  hour,  then  to  be  taken  out  and  have  a 
tepid  dripping  sheet,  or  shallow  at  70  deg.,  or  tepid  sponge  over,  and 
then  well  dried  with  a  dry  sheet,  not  exposing  the  body  to  the  cold. 
When  this  is  done,  wrap  the  body  in  dry  blankets  while  another  pack 
is  prepared,  and  repeat  tbe  same  operation  as  before,  with  the  same 
after-treatment.  Dress  after  the  two  packs  and  lie  down  on  a  sofa 
or  bed.  Eepeat  the  ordinary  wet  pack,  with  foment  can  on  bowels, 
every  six  hours,  night  and  day,  until  the  fever  is  subdued,  gradually 
abating  the  number  as  the  fever  lessens.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  fever  very  greatly  reduces  the  strength ;  the  blood  and 
tissue  is  poisoned  with  impure  matter,  which,  unless  drawn  out,  soon 
becomes  putrid,  and  of  course  destroys  life.  If  the  bowels  do  not 
act  with  the  pack  and  hot  pads,  use  an  enema  of  warm  soap  and 
water.  Wear  the  wet  body  bandage  night  and  day,  changing  every 
two  hours,  if  not  too  fatiguing;  but  it  is  essential  to  renew  and  wash 
the  wet  bandage,  as  it  will  draw  out  much  morbid  matter ;  the  sheets 
and  blankets  should  be  well  washed  also,  and  often  aired. 

The  great  object  must  be  to  raise  the  vitality  in  the  nutritive 
nerves,  and  especially  of  the  stomach  and  viscera,  and  if  they  can  be 
healthily  stimulated  they  will  soon  work  off  disease  by  making  good 
material  for  the  blood.  The  arms  and  legs  should  also  be  kept  con- 
stantly packed  when  out  of  the  above-mentioned  pack ;  this  is  done  by 
strips  of  calico  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  wrapped  round  the  limbs, 
and  then  mackintosh  and  flannel  over,  as  described  No.  214  in  list. 
Eenew  these  limb  packings  with  the  body  bandage,  having  a  fresh 
body  bandage  and  fresh  packings,  that  one  set  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  the  fetid  matter  whilst  using  the  other — not  washing  the 
limbs  when  changing  the  bandages,  &c.,  as  it  would  tire  the  patient 
too  much,  but  wipe  them  with  towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water. 

These  packs  to  the  whole  frame,  and  especially  the  fomenting 
pads,  will  stimulate  the  skin,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  to  act  in 
purifying  the  blood,  and  as  soon  as  these  organs  can  be  got  to  work, 
nature  will  cure  itself.  Cold  applications  in  the  commencement  of 
fevers,  on  reflection,  will  be  seen  to  be  injurious, — the  system  is 
deranged,  the  nervous  vitality  has  lost  its  command  over  the  func- 
tionary action,  and  any  shocks  by  cold  application  causes  too  great 
reaction,  which  is  only  farther  drawing  on  the  patient's  strength.  11 
the  head  is  much  affected,  as  it  often  is,  a  good-sized  mustard  poultice 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  top  of  the  spine  will  be  useful.  "Wipe 
this  off  dry,  and  renew  it  so  as  to  keep  up  the  redness.  The  throat, 
packed  constantly,  and  bandages  rewetted  and  changed  with  the 
others.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  fever  is  subdued,  when 
great  weakness  will  follow  ;  then  sponge  the  body  over  whenever  the 
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skin  becomes  hot  and  uncomfortable,  not  ofteuer,  as  we  do  not  want 
to  di-aw  further  upon  the  strength  by  unnecessary  fatigue.  In  this 
stage  the  water  used  may  be  65  to  70  deg.,  washing  the  hands,  arms, 
and  feet  with  cold  water,  or  wiping  them  with  cold  wet  wrung  out 
cloths  frequently.  During  the  height  of  the  fever,  the  cooling  di'ink 
from  receipt  in  this  book  should  be  taken  freely,  with  alternate 
sipping  cold  water.  If  the  cooling  drink  causes  any  griping  of  the 
bowels,  use  water  only.  Drink  whenever  thirsty,  as  the  water  will 
be  of  great  use  in  purifying  the  blood  by  promoting  perspiration. 

As  to  diet,  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  the  less  food  the  better, 
and  only  of  a  liquid  nature,  as  arrowroot,  sago,  or  gruel,  no  bread 
nor  flesh  meat,  nor  any  solids.  When  the  debility  comes  on  from 
the  fever  abating,  shown  by  the  pulse,  &c.,  then  give  frequent  spoon- 
fuls of  arrowroot  or  sago  made  with  a  dessert  spoonful  of  brandy  to 
the  pint.  Arrowroot  with  boiling  water  poured  over  it  is  better 
than  boiling  it,  as  it  has  a  more  astringent  property.  As  the  patient 
becomes  stronger  and  has  a  more  natural  desire  for  food,  and  there 
is  no  return  of  fever  consequent  on  giving  stronger  diet,  some  beef 
tea  and  dry  toast  may  be  given,  and  so  gradually  go  on  increasing 
the  diet,  to  some  finely  cut  up  lean  meat,  with  bread  crumbs  and  a 
spoonful  of  beef-tea  over,  but  dry  is  best.  No  ale,  wine,  or  spirits 
except  as  above,  but  the  usual  diet  as  recommended  in  the  early  part 
of  this  book.  Ale,  wine,  porter,  or  any  rich  food  or  condiments  wiU 
derange  the  action  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera,  and  consequently 
the  blood.  The  system  must  be  nursed  up  with  the  plain  cool  diet, 
fi-esh  air  and  good  water,  and  rest.  Patients  very  soon  rally  by  the 
use  of  these  natural  means  of  helping  the  diseased  body  to  regain 
its  healthy  condition,  and  it  must  be  obvious  how  much  is  gained 
by  the  system  not  having  a  great  quantity  of  poisonous  drugs  to 
throw  off,  besides  the  morbid  matter,  and  the  advantage  of  not 
punishing  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  what  is  so  foreign  and  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  and  which  they  always  expel  as  soon  as  they  have 
power  to  do  so,— but  the  organs  do  not  come  off  harmless  in  the 
operation. 

SCAELET  PEVEE. — This  formidable  complaint  is  readily  sub- 
dued by  the  following  plans :  we  have  never  lost  a  patient  out  of  a 
great  number,  when  we  have  had  the  case  in  any  reasonable  time. 
"When  the  usual  symptoms  appear,  which  are  sore  throat,  and 
nausea,  inilamed  eyes,  and  general  chilliness,  followed  by  heat  and 
red  patches  on  the  face  and  arms,  commence  with  the  wet  pack  night 
and  morning,  as  in  list  No.  45,  and  also  middle  of  the  day  if  fever 
rises,  followed  by  a  tepid  dripping  sheet.  Throat  constantly  packed 
No.  80,  night  and  day,  renew  the  cloths  every  hour,  rubbing  the 
throat  at  the  same  time  with  band  and  cold  water,  wearing  the  wet 
body  bandage  night  and  day,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  complaint.  Con- 
tinue this  course  till  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  the  scarlet  appear- 
unce ;  then  all  that  is  required  is  to  guard  from  cold,  lest  it  should 
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drive  the  complaint  in  again.  Sponge  with  water  80  or  90  degrees, 
or  give  a  dripping  sheet  night  and  morning,  keeping  tlie  wet  hody 
bandage  on  niglit  and  day.  G-reat  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
exposing  the  body  to  the  air,  while  having  the  baths.  Bear  in  mind 
also  that  the  application  of  cold  water  will  do  mischief,  and  pro- 
bably drive  in  the  scarlet  rash,  which  must  be  kept  out  on  the  skin 
until  the  fever  is  subdued,  when  it  will  disappear. 

If,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  wet  pack  is  used  at  once,  and  per- 
severed in,  on  the  symptoms  appearing,  and  until  the  rash  is  out, 
much  time  will  be  saved.  The  patient  should  sip  cold  water  freely, 
both  in  the  day  and  also  in  the  night.  The  wet  body  bandage 
should  be  re-wetted  every  tlu'ee  hours.  Very  little  food,  no  wine  nor 
any  other  stimulants,  no  flesh  meat  nOr  coffee,  should  be  taken ;  but 
one-third  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  raspberry 
vinegar,  every  two  or  three  hours.  Soon  as  the  rash  goes  in  after  the 
above  processes,  the  skin  will  become  rough  and  come  away  in 
scales.  If  there  is  no  fever  in  this  stage,  do  not  take  any  treat- 
ment, for  if  the  skin  is  rubbed  off"  it  will  retard  the  formation  of 
the  new  skin.  If  any  feverishness  is  left,  sponge  carefully  with  85 
deg.  water.  Seven  days  is  usually  sufficient  to  get  over  this  com- 
plaint. In  cases  where  the  fever  has  been  allowed  to  go  on 
until  the  throat  is  nearly  swelled  up,  use  prescription : — bath  No. 
82,  then  81,  or  if  not  relieved,  continue  No.  82. 

SMALL  POX  AND  COW  POX  being  eruptive  fevers  of  a 
precisely  similar  kind,  we  treat  them  exactly  the  same  as  above. 

SCARLATINA  is  only  a  milder  form  of  the  complaint,  and  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  If  in  children,  see  directions, 
Instruction  to  Mothers,  further  on.  • 

Scarlet  fever  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  portions  of  the  skin,  accompanied  with  a  very  infectious 
fever.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  measles  and  other  eruptive 
fevers,  and  cannot  be  subdued  in  a  day  or  two,  but  must  run  its 
coiu-se,  at  least  seven  days.  The  superiority  of  the  Hydropathic 
treatment  in  these  complaints  is  very  striking  ;  numbers  have  ailments 
left  in  their  constitutions  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  by  the  drug 
system,  and  in  some  the  constitution  is  ruined. 

APOPLEXY. — This  is  a  formidable  and  often  fatal  disease,  to 
which  all  who  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors,  high  feeding,  and  indo- 
lent habits,  are  liable.  The  doctor  frequently  wards  off"  the  blow 
for  a  time  where  he  is  at  hand  to  apply  to,  by  administering  his 
purgatives  and  using  the  lancet  and  leeches,  but  which  remedies 
nevertheless  ultimately  shorten  life  ;  and  unless  such  subjects  give  up 
all  stimulants,  and  live  plainly,  and  take  proper  exercise,  the  result 
win,  eventually,  be  ruinous  to  the  frame.  I  have  personally  known 
not  a  few  who  have  suddenly  passed  into  eternity  by  this  disease, 
and  who  had  warning  after  warning,  which,  if  attended  to,  would 
have  saved  their  lives.   But  no,  they  trusted  to  the  doctor's  sldll 
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and  to  liis  nostrums  to  enable  them  to  live  in  defiance  of  nature's 
liiws.     The  bleeding  and  physic  make  sure  work  with  the  body 
sooner  or  latter,  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  application,  and 
according  to  the  speed  the  patient  lives.    The  burden  of  all  my  sub- 
jects in  this  little  work  must  be,  again  and  again,  "Sow  not  to  the  flesh," 
for  if  we  do,  we  shall  most  assuredly  reap  corruption,  and  may  be, 
everlasting  ruin  and  misery.  But  nuuibers  will  be  led  to  the  slaughter, 
'  and  for  what  ?    For  but  a  few  hours'  sensual  gratification,  which 
can  only  leave  regret  behind.    The  subject  is  of  great  importance  to 
many  preparing  themselves  for  this  disease,  by  indulging  in  what  is 
improperly  termed  good  living,  i.e.  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
especially  at  Christmas,  and  other  times  of  feasting  which  regularly 
come  round,  and  where  many  inventions  to  torture  the  stomach  for 
the  gratification  of  the  palate  are  brought  on  the  table,  and  it  is  not 
considered  good  manners  to  refuse  to  partake  of  what  has  cost  the 
host  so  much  money.   I  think  it  best  first  to  give  the  following 
quotation  from  one  of  the  standard  authorities,  showing  the  nature, 
prevalence,  causes,  and  effects  of  apoplexy,  and  then  to  add  remarks 
from  my  own  experience  of  not  a  few  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation  during  the  last  seven  years.    Dr.  Hooper,  in  his 
celebrated  work,  "Lexicon  Modicum,  or  Medical  Dictionary,"  says, 
"  Apoplexy,  from  the  Greek,  '  /  strike  or  astound, '  so  called  from 
the  sudden  and  violent  invasion  of  the  disease.    A  sudden  abolition, 
or  great  diminution,  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion, 
the  patient  lying  in  a  sleep-like  state ;  the  action  of  the  heart  con- 
tinuing, as  well  as  the  respiration,  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
a  stertorous  sound.    The  fit  of  apoplexy  is  frequently  attended  with 
convulsions  of  one  side  of  the  body  and  paralysis  of  the  other.  The 
disease  has  also  been  called  Morbus  attonitus ;  Attonitiis  stupor; 
Siderafio. 

"  The  more  prominent  symptoms  of  apoplexy  being  analogous  to 
those  which  indicate  compression  of  the  brain,  the  disease  was,  till 
lately,  naturally  enough  referred  by  pathologists  to  effusion  of  blood 
or  serum  within  the  cranium.  Thence  the  distinction  of  apoplexy 
into  sanguineous  and  serous  :  the  former  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  overflow  of  blood  propelled  with  impetuosity  by  the  arteries  of  a 
robust  and  plethoric  system ;  and  the  latter  from  a  thin  and  dUute 
state  of  the  blood,  with  relaxation  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  caus- 
ing serous  effusion.  This  distinction  has  pervaded  the  writings  of 
modern  pathologists  from  the  time  "of  Morgagni  downwards.  It  is 
true  that  apoplexy  occurs  under  two  forms  corresponding  with  those 
called  sanguineous  and  serous  ;  the  first  being  characterized  by  a  hard 
full  pulsej  flushed  countenance,  and  stertorous  breathing ;  the  second 
by  a  feeble  pulse  and  pale  countenance:  but  the  notion  that  one  of 
these  forms  is  essentially  connected  with  sanguineous  effusion,  and 
the  otlier  with  serous,  must  be  entirely  relinquished,  for  it  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  either  variety  of  the  disease  may  be  accompanied 
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•with  eflPusion  of  blood  or  of  serum,  aud  that  either  variety  may  occur 
■without  any  elfusion  at  all.  This  being  perfectly  understood,  we 
may  nevertheless  admit  the  validity  of  the  old  distinction,  as  far  as 
the  nosography  of  the  disease  is  concerned,  and  consider  the  majority 
of  apoplectic  cases  as  referrible  to  one  of  two  classes,  which,  in  order 
to  avoid  hypothesis,  we  may  call  sthenic  and  asthenic,  instead  of  san- 
guineous and  serous ;  the  real  difference  between  them  residing  not 
m  the  pathological  cause,  but  in  the  state  of  the  system  on  which  it 
operates. 

"  1.  In  the  sthenic  form,  the  fit  is  generally  sudden  and  without 
warning;  though  it  is  occasionally  preceded  by  a  dull  pain  in  the 
head,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  weight,  somnolency,  and  vertigo. 
The  inspirations  are  deeper  than  natural ;  the  face  is  red,  and  the 
eyes  bloodshot;  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose.  On  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  lies  as  in  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  cannot  be  roused. 
The  breathing  is  remarkably  oppressed :  though  at  first  slow  and 
regular,  it  becomes  more  frequent,  feeble,  and  irregular,  with  the 
progress  of  the  fit,  till  at  length,  in  many  cases,  it  is  intermitting 
and  spasmodic.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  stertorous  breathing 
almost  invariably  occurs,  arising  from  an  accumulation  of  mucous  in 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  which  impedes  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
respiration.  There  is  often,  also,  an  accumulation  of  frothy  saliva, 
which,  as  it  becomes  troublesome  by  its  increase,  is  occasionally 
blown  away  from  the  lips  with  considerable  force.  The  skin  is  nearly 
at  its  ordinary  temperature,  and  covered  witii  a  copious  perspiration; 
the  pulse  is  full  and  hard ;  the  face  flushed ;  the  eyes  bloodshot  and 
promment,  and  generally  closed.  The  cornea  is  dull  aud  glassy,  and 
the  pupd  for  the  most  part  dilated.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  there 
18  a  tendency  to  spastic  action,  sometimes  extending  to  the  limbs, 
but  more  generally  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  so 
that  the  teeth  are  firmly  clenched,  and  deglutition  is  impeded ;  and 
where  this  state  exists,  the  pupil,  instead  of  being  dilated,  is  strongly 
contracted.  This  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  a  symptom  indicative  of 
extreme  danger.  Dr.  Cooke  remarks,  that  although  all  writers  on 
apoplexy  mention  the  dilated  pupil,  the  contracted  pupil  has  been 
noticed  only  by  Aretaeus  among  the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  among 
the  moderns.  Dr.  Cooke  states,  that  he  never  knew  a  person  recover 
from  apoplexy  who  had  the  pupil  greatly  contracted,  and  that  the 
experience  of  Sir  GHbert  Blane  and  Dr.  Temple  agrees  in  this  par- 
ticular with  his  own.  The  remark  has  been  fully  justified  by  subse- 
quent observation.  The  paroxysm  of  apoplexy  varies  in  duration  from 
eight  to  eight-and-forty  hours,  or  longer.  Eorestus  relates  the  case 
ot  a  woman,  who  ky  in  a  fit  of  strong  apoplexy  for  three  days,  and 
yet  recovered.  ^  or     j  j  j 

"  ^'^^./''^'^'^'^^'c  form  of  apoplexy  rarely  makes  its  attack  as  un- 
expectedly as  the  other,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  some  precursory 
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symptoms,  aa  headache,  vertigo,  imaginary  sounds,  faltering  speech, 
failure  of  the  memory,  or  some  other  mental  faculty,  and  at  length  a 
sense  of  drowsiness,  and  a  tendency  to  clonic  spasms.  On  the  attack 
of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  is  as  completely  prostrated  as  in  th^ 
sthenic  variety.  The  countenance,  instead  of  being  flushed,  is  here 
pale  or  sallow,  but  at  the  same  time  full  and  bloated;  the  pulse  is 
weak  and  compressible,  and  the  breathing,  though  always  heavy  and 
laborious,  is  not  always  stertorous.  If  spasms  occur,  they  are  gener- 
ally of  a  clonic  kind.  The  duration  of  the  fit  varies  as  in  the  preced- 
ing variety ;  and  if  the  patient  recover,  he  is  more  liable  to  a  relapse, 
and  more  in  danger  of  hemiplegia,  or  some  other  form  of  paralysis, 
than  in  the  stronger  modification  of  the  disease.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  this  variety  of  apo- 
plexy is  more  frequently  connected  with  eflFusion  of  serum  than  the 
former.  The  difference  between  the  two  seems  to  reside  principally 
in  the  greater  vigour  of  the  system  in  the  one  instance  than  the  other ; 
and  where  eff"usion  of  blood  is  found,  as  it  generally  is,  in  the  asthenic 
form,  the  vessels  seem  to  have  been  ruptured,  not  from  habitual  dis- 
tension, but  from  accidental  and  often  slight  causes,  that  have 
produced  a  sudden  excitement  and  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  which  the  parieties  of  the  vessels  were  unable  to  sustain  : 
hence,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  a  sudden  fright  or 
fit  of  joy,  immoderate  laughter,  the  jar  occasioned  by  a  stumble 
\jx  walking,  or  a  jolt  in  riding,  have  been  known  to  induce  this  form 
of  apoplexy.  .  . 

"  The  foregoing  distribution  of  apopletic  cases  under  two  varieties 
must  be  adopted  only  in  a  very  general  way,  for  there  are  many  cases 
of  an  intermediate  character,  to  which  neither  of  the  descriptions 
just  given  would  accurately  apply.  A  patient  who  has  once  suff"ered 
from  apoplexy  is  extremely  liable  to  a  return  of  the  disease.  When 
the  fit  of  apoplexy  is  not  fatal,  the  patient  sometimes  recovers  entirely 
and  speedily,  and  a  few  days  after  is  as  well  as  if  nothing  had 
happened:  at  other  times,  some  paralytic  affection  remains,  most 
frequently  hemiplegia,*  which  is  permanent  or  other\^ise,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  injury  sustained  by  the  brain,  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances.  Apoplexy  is  a 
disease  of  advanced,  rather  than  of  early  life,  although  it  may  occur 
at  any  age,  even  in  infancy.  Morgagni  states,  that  of  thirty  apo- 
plectic patients  who  came  \mder  his  observation,  seventeen  were 
above  the  age  of  sixty,  and  only  five  below  that  of  forty.  Apoplexy, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  seems  to  be  at  least  as  common  among 
the  poor  as  the  rich.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  indeed,  has  observed,  from 
tables  derived  from  ten  years'  practice  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and 
his  private  consultations,  that  apoplexies  and  palsies  bear  a  larger 
proportion  to  other  diseases  among  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes. 

*  Hemiplegia,  from  the  Greek,  half,  and,  I  strike  ;  so  caUed  because  one 
side  of  the  body  is  affected.— Du.  Hooper. 
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The  affectiou,  therefore,  which  has  been  called  serous  apoplexy 
appears  to  be  merely  simply  apoplexy,  terminating  in  effusion. 

"  On  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  apoplexy 
may  occur  independently  of  effusion  or  any  other  marked  lesion  of 
the  brain;  at  the  same  time  the  great  frequency  of  sanguineous  effu- 
sion in  this  disease  leads  us  to  refer  many  of  its  prominent  symptoms 
to  compression  in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  especially  as  such 
symptoms  are  precisely  those  which  are  well  known  to  result  from 
compression  of  the  brain  arising  from  injuries  of  the  head  or  other 
causes.  There  are  no  symptoms  uniformly  indicative  of  compression 
of  the  brain,  whether  resulting  from  disease  or  injury,  and  there  are 
probably  few  practitioners  who  could  not  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
position  from  their  own  experience ;  nevertheless,  when  a  patient 
dies  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  with  immovable  pupils  and  ster- 
torous respiration,  we  expect  to  find  on  dissection  that  there  has 
been  some  cause  of  compression ;  and  the  fact  that  these  symptoms 
are  occasionally  met  with  where  there  is  no  compression  does  not 
prevent  us  from  regarding  them  as  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
that  state  of  the  brain. 

"  The  blood  effused  in  apoplexy  is  found  in  some  instances  to  have 
issued  from  a  number  of  small  arteries,  and  in  others  to  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  rupture  of  a  single  one  of  greater  magnitude; 
hemorrhage  may  also  be  venous ;  and  a  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Douglas,  in  which  the  left  lateral  sinus  was  ruptured.  The  quantity 
of  extravasated  blood  has  been  found  to  vary  from  a  few  drops  to  five 
or  six  ounces.  Morgagni  states  that  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the 
sanguineous  effusion  is  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  statement  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  M.  Eouchoux  and  other  modern 
pathologists.  Such  effusions  do  not  seem  to  be  more  frequent  on 
one  side  of  the  brain  than  the  other,  though  Morgagni  thought  that 
they  were  most  common  on  the  right.  Of  forty-one  cases  examined 
by  M.  Eouchoux,  eighteen  presented  extravasation  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, seventeen  in  the  right,  and  six  in  both,— a  striking  series  of 
cases,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
usually  extravasation  somewhere.  While  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie  render  it  probable  that  effusion  of  serum  cannot  often 
be  a  cause  of  apoplexy,  it  would  be  premature  to  deny  absolutely 
that  it  is  ever  so ;  for,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  justly  observed,  '  it  is 
possible  for  effused  serum  to  become  occasionally  a  cause  of  that 
which,  from  its  symptoms,  is  ordinarily  denominated  sanguineous 
apoplexy  ;  for  it  is  possible  for  the  exhalants  of  the  brain  to  partici- 
pate so  largely  in  the  high  vascular  excitement  by  which  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  characterized,  as  to  secrete  an  undue  proportion  of 
fluid  into  any  of  its  cavities,  and  thus  become  as  direct  a  cause  ot 
apoplexy  as  extravasated  blood.' "  ■  •  v 

Although  these  high  authorities  announce  their  opinion  that  apo- 
plexy is  caused  by  an  unnatural  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  the 
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blood-vessels  being  unable  to  propel  their  contents  easily  and  per- 
fectly into  the  general  circulation,  and  this  of  course  implies  weak- 
ness in  the  nervous  power  of  those  arteries,  yet  the  old-faahioned 
plan  is  recommended  by  Hooper  and  other  famous  practitioners 
whom  he  quotes.  Dr.  iSooper  says,  "The  predisposing  causes  of 
apoplexy  are  in  general  such  as  impair  the  energy  of  the  brain,  or 
occasion  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  impede 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  Plethoric,  corpulent  persons, 
with  a  short  thick  neck,  are  very  liable  to  apoplexy.  Excess  iu 
drinking  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes." 

After  he  has  stated  that  the  predisposing  causes  of  apoplexy  are 
in  general  such  as  impair  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  cause  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  he  goes  on  to  describe  his  remedies, 
which  are  precisely  Avhat  ordinary  observers  would  think  likely  to 
aggravate  those  causes  by  lowering  the  vital  energy,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  he  proposes  in  the  following  quotation  from  his  Medical 
Lexicon,  and  which  is  the  standard  and  only  authorised  system 
recognised  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  doctor  says,  "  In  the 
treatment  of  apoplexy,  if  we  be  consulted  during  the  existence  of  the 
precursory  symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  as  frequently  taking 
place,  we  shall  often  be  able  to  ward  off  a  paroxysm  by  bleeding, 
purgatives,  perfect  quiet,  and,  in  the  sthenic  variety,  a  reducing 
regimen.  Where,  however,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  other  symp- 
toms, give  proof  of  weak  vascular  action  and  nervous  debility, 
depletion  should  be  practised  with  caution  ;  and  purgatives  will  often 
be  found  preferable  to  blood-letting.  Yet,  whatever  be  the  degrees  of 
debility,  if  there  be  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  a  dull  pain  in  the  head, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  either  local  or  general ;  for  such 
symptoms  will  assuredly  lead  to  a  fit,  unless  timely  subdued." — 
Hooper,  page  155. 

Now  from  his  language  he  is  evidently  afraid  that  the  weak  vascu- 
lar action  and  nervous  debility  may  not  bear  bleeding,  so  he  recom- 
mends scouring  the  poor  bowels,  and  forcing  their  delicate  absorbents 
to  take  up  his  aloes  and  calomel,  and  carry  such  stulf  into  the  circu- 
lation, instead  of  some  natural  aliment.  "Bleeding  and  purgatives  to 
prevent  a  disease,  which  the  faculty  says  comes  on  from  want  of  vital 
power  iu  the  vessels  to  propel  their  contents  easily  and  freely! 
Surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  discover  some  method  of  prevention 
and  cure  more  in  harmony  with  their  own  description  of  what  the 
body  wants,  to  avert  these  calamities.  Bleeding  and  purgatives 
never  did  give  nutrition  nor  vital  power,  but  they  do  lower  and  ex- 
tino-uish  it.  They  do  not  assert  that  there  is  too  much  blood  in  the 
body,  but  that  it  is  determined  in  the  excess  to  certain  weak  vessels. 
Now'  instead  of  drawing  blood  by  cupping,  leeches,  &c.,  from  those 
weak  vessels,  which  must  necessarily,  as  the  circulation  goes  on,  be 
surcharged  again,  as  soon  as  the  viscera  can  manufacture  more,  and 
thereby  leave  the  caitse  of  disease  in  action,  we  endeavour  to  divert 
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this  excess  of  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  Iceep  up  a 
continued  determination  to  those  other  parts  until,  by  more  natural 
liviuf  the  whole  circulation  is  regulated,  and  the  relaxed  veins 
in  the  brain  have  had  time  for  recovery.  These  vessels  have  long 
previous  to  the  attack  had  an  unnatural  pressure  upon  them, 
either  from  lowered  vitality,  or  by  want  of  exercising  the  frame, 
or  indulgence  in  bad  propensities,  which  has  prevented  free  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  the  brain,  and  hence  pressure  and  often 
rupture  of  some  veins. 

Lowering  tlie  vitality,  or  the  electricity  in  the  nutritive  nerves,  by 
which  alone  every  artery  or  vein  propels  its  contents  forward,  must, 
on  the  slightest  reflection,  independent  of  prejudice,  appear  the  most 
unlikely  treatment  to  succeed  in  restoring.  Nature's  laws  liave  been 
by  some  means  outraged  by  the  subject  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  only 
by  acting  on  this  consideration,  and  returning  to  the  strictest  course 
of  living"^ those  laws  demand,  which  is  so  highly  necessary  to  the  brain, 
that  any  material  or  permanent  restoration  of  the  proper  circula- 
tion can  on  sound  principle  be  expected ;  for  the  blood-vessels  in 
that  part  have  not  the  capabilities  of  extension  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  where  they  may  be  greatly  distended  without  danger  to 
life,  or  even  much  inconvenience.  The  least  pressure  in  the  brain  is 
felt,  and  if  any  of  the  minute  and  delicate  veins  are  from  this  pres- 
sure ruptured,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  the  certain  consequences, 
more  or  less.  I  wish  to  caution  persons,  however,  from  being  alarmed 
at  headaches,  for  if  they  are  not  living  in  any  excess,  and  have  not 
good  digestion,  the  greater  probability  is  that  the  cause  of  their  un- 
comfortable feelings  in  the  head  proceeds  from  nervous  sympathy  of 
that  part  with  the  stomach.  I  have  seen  most  distressing  cases  of 
headache,  and  heaviness  there,  cured  entirely  when  the  stomach  has 
been  put  right.  The  person's  course  of  life  is  the  guide  to  judge 
if  there  is  danger  of  apoplexy. 

Non-professional  and  non-medical  writer  as  I  am,  I  have,  since  I 
searched  into  the  principles  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  human 
frame,  been  much  struck  with  the  great  disregard  and  non-acknow- 
ledgment of  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  existence  by  medical 
men  in  their  ordinary  practice  of  physic,  in  attempting  to  cure  or 
alleviate  the  diseases  of  the  frame.  The  wonderful  discovery  that 
the  life  of  the  body,  and  all  its  functions  and  powers  of  nutrition, 
depend,  under  God,  entirely  on  the  vitality  and  electricity  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  nervous  power,  vis  vitas,  or  power  of  life,  or  whatever 
the  life  in  the  body  is,  or  can  be  described  by,  in  the  ganglionic  or 
jrganic  nerves,  is  as  established  and  undisputed  a  fact -as  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  in  this  work,  ajid 
it  is  a  consideration  that  cannot  be  too  much  kept  in  view  in  all 
attempts  either  to  keep  the  body  in  health  or  to  cure  disease;  for  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  on  the  vis  vitx,  or  electricity  of  the 
fourth  order  of  nerves,  depends  the  life  of  the  body,  the  action  of  the 
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heart,  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  and  the  power  of  add- 
ing to  the  muscular  tissue,  out  of  the  blood.  The  functions  of  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  and,  in  fact,  every  principle  or  minute  action  of  the 
body,  in  regard  to  life  and  nutrition,  depends  on  the  vitality  of  these 
nerves,  which  carry  their  nervous  fluid  or  electricity  into  every 
minute  part  of  the  frame,  and  by  that  electricity  the  organized  body 
lives ;  only  lower  this  to  a  degree,  and  the  life  is  quenched  as  effectu- 
ally as  the  light  from  a  taper  when  it  is  blown  out. 

This  fundamental  law,  once  discovered  and  proved  true,  as  it  long 
has  been  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  others  who  have  made  such  new 
and  important  discoveries  in  physiology,  so  greatly  beyond  the  dis- 
coveries of  ancient  physicians;  ordinary  observers  might  naturally 
suppose  it  would  be  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  medical  men 
would  always  and  at  all  times  act.  They  acknowledge  it  in  cases  of 
severe  injury.  They  refuse  to  operate  with  the  knife  when  this 
power  is  evidently  very  low.  They  have  little  hope  of  what  is  termed 
a  constitutionally  nervous  subject  getting  through  a  severe  operation. 
They  have  little  hope  of  a  patient  rallying  when  they  see  this  nerv- 
ous power  all  but  extinguished.  The  difference  between  the  flesh 
and  the  bone  of  the  weakly  or  nervous  patient,  and  that  of  a  strong 
person,  is  not  regarded.  The  consideration  with  the  doctor  is  not 
whether  the  fibre  of  one  body  is  finer  or  coarser  than  another, — no, 
he  looks  at  the  amount  of  life  it  contains ;  and  that  governs  his  hopes 
or  his  fears  for  the  restoration  of  his  patient. 

It  is  true  some  are  scrofulous,  and  have  impure  flesh ;  and  he  will 
tell  you  these  patients  are  bad  subjects  for  operations ;  they  make  bad 
blood  and  bad  tissue.  Ask  him  why,  and  he  tells  you  (if  he  knows  his 
profession)  that  there  is  a  want  of  vital  power  in  these  subjects  to  pro- 
perly assimilate  the  food, — to  expel  morbid  matter, — to  vigorously 
renew  the  worn-out  tissue, — in  short,  to  give  life  to  the  frame. 
All  his  arguments  end  in  the  acknowledgment  that  it  is  not  the  vrant  of 
more  flesh,  or  of  a  different  texture,  but  of  life  in  it, — that  is,  the 
nervous  fluid, — the  electricity  by  which  the  body  exists;— all  else  is 
mere  gas  and  water,  and  silica  and  salts,  held  together  by  this  won- 
derful vis  vitse,  or  nervous  fluid.  A  patient  has  just  arrived  on  the 
verge  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  who,  I  believe,  was  secure  from 
seizure  soon  after  he  entered  my  establishment,  because  we  set  to 
work  immediately  to  stop  the  causes  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  deter- 
mining the  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  frame,  by  our  fomentations, 
bandages,  sitz  baths,  foot  baths,  &c.,  and  regulating  his  diet.  He 
had  been  what  is  called  a  regular  man,  I  believe,  addicted  to  no 
excesses,  of  fully  formed  frame,  and  apparently  healthy  looking.  He 
had  erred  simply  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  of 
health  and  life ;  and  this  information  is  just  what  I  hope  my  book 
will  give  to  numbers,  and  save  them  suffering  misery  and  premature 
death.  This  patient  had  taken  flesh  meat  in  moderation  three  times 
a  day,  his  glass  or  two  of  ale  at  dinner,  and  the  same  at  supper, 
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a  glass  of  wme  occasionally,  and  now  and  then  a  glass  of  spirit 
land  water,  and  cigar.  He  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable  temperament, 
jand  to  aU  appearance  would  be  supposed  to  enjoy  good  health. 

He  came  with  a  friend  to  my  establishment,  without  any  intention 
of  staying  on  his  own  account ;  but  he  said  he  was  troubled  with 
ian  uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  head,  which  had  been  coming  on 
-some  time.  I  soon  convinced  him  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  avoid- 
ing an  attack  of  apoplexy.  This  regular  man  had  no  conception 
:  that  his  regular  habits  could  possibly  be  dangerous  to  life,  but,  as 
UDr.  Cheyne  justly  observes,  "  The  daily  use  of  wine  or  spii-its  will 
Idead  a  man  of  a  certain  age  and  constitution  to  apoplexy  as  certain 
lias  habitual  intoxication."  *  Plethoric  corpulent  persons,  with  thick 
?khort  necks,  are  looked  upon  generally  as  the  only  subjects  likely 
tfor  apoplexy.  This,  as  medical  men  know,  is  an  error,  as  apoplexy 
occurs  in  spare  persons  and  persons  of  delicate  habits,  from  absolute 
^weakness  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  from  another  frequent 
ucause,  and  that  is  hypertrophy.  Dr.  Hope,  in  his  work  on  diseases 
I  of  the  heart,  says,  "  Eight  or  nine  cases  of  suddenly  fatal  apoplexy, 
rand  numerous  cases  of  palsy  from  hypertrophy,  have  within  a  few 
1  years  fallen  under  my  observation.  In  the  majority  of  them,  the 
'.  patient  exhibited  what  is  commonly  called  the  '  apoplectic  constitu- 
ttion;'  that  is,  a  robust  conformation,  a  plethoric  habit,  and  a  florid 
ccomplexion ;  in  others  these  characteristics  were  absent ;  but  the 
ntotal  number  of  the  cases  of  apoplexy  from  hypertrophy  is  much 
u'greater  than  I  have  witnessed,  during  the  same  period  of  apoplexy 
■from  causes  independent  of  hypertrophy."  So  that  whatever  makes 
;amperfect  or  morbid  tissue  tends  to  this  disease.  Hypertrophy, 
■•from  the  Greek  "above"  and  "nutrition,"  describes  a  morbid  in- 
ccrease  of  any  organ  without  change  in  the  nature  of  its  substance, 
iiarising  from  an  excessive  nutrition  in  some  particular  part.  All 
i these  dissertations  on  the  nature,  symptoms,  and  effects  of  disease, 
nby  such  authorities  as  I  quote,  lead  me  to  reiterate  the  advice  to 
'Study  the  natural  conditions  of  health,  and  obey  them  without 
nregard  to  the  cravings  of  the  body. 

PAEALYSIS,  from  the  Greek,  "  I  loosen,  or  weaken."  "A 
idisease  known  by  a  loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
iimotion  ;"  so  says  Dr.  Hooper  in  his  Medical  Dictionary.  He  also 
Nsays,  "  it  may  be  occasioned  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy."  It  may  be 
V  occasioned  by  anything  that  prevents  the  flow  of  the  nervous  matter 
tfrom  the  brain  into  the  organs  of  motion.  He  says,  "  the  long-con- 
ttinued  use  of  sedatives  will  produce  palsy,  and  whatever  tends  to 
rrelax  and  enervate  the  system  may  likewise  prove  an  occasional 
ocause  of  this  disease  :"  yet  he  recommends  bleeding,  blistering,  and 
aactive  purges ;  also,  that  "  certain  narcotic  substances  have  been 
:  found  occasionally  successful,  as  aconite,  arnica,  toxicodendron,  nux 
I  vomica,  and  opium"!  Now  it  is  well  known  that  narcotics,  and 
*  Hooper's  "  Medical  Dictionary,"  p.  152. 
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purges,  and  bleeding,  and  blistering  will  not  restore  the  power  of 
nutrition,  and  yet  in  face  of  this  forced  acknowledgment  of  nature's 
fundamental  laws,  doctors  persevere  in  tapping  the  veins  and  letting 
out  the  vital  fluid,  and  punishing  the  already  sinking  stomach  and 
bowels  by  what  is  utterly  opposed  to  nutrition,  in  the  form  of  physic. 
One  such  case  has  just  been  at  my  establishment;  a  gentleman  of 
fifty  years  age,  of  sedentary  habits,  a  tobacco  smoker,  taking  his 
allowance  of  stout  and  bitter  ale,  with  flesh  meat  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  besides  a  .moderate  quantity  of  wine,  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance at  his  ofiice  in  London,  taking  purgatives  when  his  bowels 
would  not  act,  to  force  them  to  do  so ;  then  by  his  doctor's  advice 
taking  a  little  sedative  mixture  when  his  overworked  brain  would 
not  allow  hiin  to  sleep  well,  here  a  pabulum  and  there  a-nostrum, 
and  these  were  to  stifle  every  complaint  which  poor  nature  was 
making  of  the  unnatural  way  in  which  she  was  being  treated  and 
doctored  by  the  medical  attendants  of  the  patient,  and  afterwards  by 
some  of  the  first  in  the  profession,  until  she  could  bear  it  no  longer  ; 
for  the  sedatives,  the  purgatives,  the  lancet,  and  the  leeches  brought 
the  poor  patient  into  such  an  inanimate  and  lethargic  state,  with  the 
partial  loss  of  some  of  his  limbs,  and  total  inability  to  bear  any  mental 
work,  that  he  was  all  but  permanently  asleep.  When  this  climax  was 
attained  by  the  usual  legitimate  process  of  the  profession,  the  patient 
applied  to  an  M.D.,  one  of  the  very  first  in  London,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  his  nostrum  for  raising  the  vis  vita  of  failing  nature : — 

[Copy.]  White  vitriol  half  dr.  Extract  of  camomile  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  20  piUs.  Take  one  three  times  a  day. — Tincture  of  Valerian  volatile  two 
oz.  Camphor  mixtiu-e  4  oz.  Take  one  small  table-spoonful  ia  a  cup  of  water, 
with  one  of  the  piUs  as  above. 

This  prescription  was  used  a  short  time,  but  not  accomplishing  the 
end  in  view,  was  laid  aside  for  the  following: — 

'Calomel  one  gr.  Blue  PiU  two  gr.  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth  six  gi-. 
Extract  of  Henbane  one  gr.  Mix  in  two  pills,  and  take  them  at  bedtime. — In- 
fusion of  Senua  nine  gr.  Tincture  of  Senna  two  dr.  Tartrate  of  Potash  half 
dr.  Manna  quarter  oz.  Spirits  of  nutmeg  one  dr.  Mix,  for  a  draught  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning. 

This  again  gave  neither  new  life  nor  vigour  to  the  patient,  and  the 
following  was  substituted,  which  proved  just  as  useless  :  — 

Citrate  of  Iron  two  dr.  Distilled  Water  and  Spirits  of  Nutmeg,  each  one  and 
a  half  oz.  Mix  them,  add  Simple  Syrup  one  and  a  half  oz.  Take  one  table 
spoonfid  in  a  cup  of  Camphor  Water  twice  a  day. — Extract  of  Aloes  eight  or 
twelve  gr.  Powdered  Ipecacuanha  two  gr.  Soap  twelve  gr.  Mix  in  twelve  piUs. 
Take  one  at  bedtime. 

This,  being  only  a  repetition  of  the  former  drug  practice,  made 
matters  no  better.  When  he  came  to  me,  he  had  such  an  amount 
of  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  was  so  sensitive  to  cold,  with  almost 
total  constipation  of  the  bowels  from  the  long  use  of  the  "  beauti- 
ful" and  nice  tasted  sedative  mixtures  having  by  long  use  done  their 
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r  'jgititnate  work  so  eftectuallj,  that  he  coukl  not  bear  washing  over 
i  11  water  under  90  deg.  A  few  weeks'  gentle  fomentation  to  the 
!  \5omacli  and  bowels,  tepid  wash,  with  our  soothing  bandages,  simple 
i  net,  fine  air  and  water,  and  cheerful  society,  soon  told  beueficially 
.  1  the  grateful  frame;  but  the  poor  patient  is  a  wreck,  and  will 
f  ever  be  restored  to  anything  like  sound  health  again.  If  he  had 
1  ;id  advise  early,  to  obey  the  natural  conditions  of  health,  eating 
i  id  drinking  to  live,  and  not  living  to  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  hd 
ould  not  have  now  been  a  burden  to  his  relatives  and  himself  too, 
1  lid  a  hopeless  case  of  restoration 

I  hope  to  be  of  far  more  use  in  preventing  disease  than  in  curing 
, ,  and  especially  in  such  serious  maladies  as  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 
hbich  in  most  cases  are  not  eJitirely  curable,  by  pointing  out  the 
lisdom  and  duty  of  making  th  >  appetites  subservient  to  the  welfare 
'  the  body,  a  principle  which  :oo  many  have  regretted  they  did  not 
iilopt  before  they  were  comjielled  to  do  so  by  their  inability  any 
:  nger  to  satisfy  them. 

1  Paralysis  can  only  take  place  from  the  lowered  vitality  of  the 
;\ame,  or  of  the  electricity  ia  the  nerves  of  nutrition  and  motion, 
mmmonly  called  ganglionic  or  organic,  by  which  the  nutrition  and 
jmctions  of  the  wliole  body  are  maintained  and  governed.    The  will 

'  the  paralytic  is  precisely  the  same  in  force  as  before  the  attack, 
hae  mind  sends  its  messa/;es  for  action  from  the  nervous  centres  in 
lee  base  of  the  brain,  through  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  top  of 
lae  spine,  by  its  telegraph  wires  (the  nerves),  but  when  they  come 
i '  some  part  of  the  body  where  the  motive  nerves  have  been  by 
inrious  means  deprived  of  healthy  vitality,  the  nerves  of  motion 
vehich  take  their  rise  as  beforo  stated  in  the  spinal  marrow,  as 
icown  by  the  engravings)  will  not  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
ierves  of  sensation.  The  paralytic  has  often  feeling  in  the  affected 
uirts,  but  cannot  move  them.  There  the  nerves  of  sensation  are 
iBrfect,  but  they  are  unable  to  stimulate  the  nerves  of  motion  to 
t't.  In  other  cases  there  is  neither  feeling  npr  ability  to  move. 
Rare  the  nerves  of  motion  and  the  nerves  of  sensation,  which 
•ways  accompany  each  other,  are  both  deprived  of  vitality  ;  hence 
ae  incapacity^  for  either  motion  or  feeling.  The  power  of  expel- 
ipg  or  retaining  the  faeces  and  the  urine  often  also  participates 

I  the  calamity,  and  renders  the  retention  of  them  either  imperfect 

•  impossible.  I  have  often  been  told  by  my  patients  that  they  have 
■Breditary  tendency  to  paralysis.  It  is  not  an  hereditary  disease 
liily  so  far  as  inheriting  a  weakly  constitution.  But  a  weakly  con- 
idtution,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  natural  conditions  of  health, 
lad  if  kept  also  from  the  vitiating  effects  of  improper  stimulating 
ood,  liquids,  over-study,  debasing  passions,  and  the  destructive  in- 
mence  of  tobacco,  snuff,  opium,  &c.,  will  be  free  from  any  hereditary 
mdency  to  paralysis.  In  another  place  I  refer  to  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
)blly,  of  King's  College,  on  the  tendency  of  tobacco  to  produce 
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paralysis,  which  is  well  worth  attention,  coming  from  such  a  high 
authority.  I  can  corroborate  all  he  says  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  usejei! 
of  tobacco  causing  paralysis.  The  effects  of  deadening  the  nerveBPr 
by  the  narcotic  power  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  opium,  and  so  often"-^* 
rendering  them  unable  to  do  their  work,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Scores 
of  cases  of  rheumatism  which  come  under  my  care  are  produced  by 
their  use  ;  no  smoker  ever  dies  a  natural  death  (that  is,  they  do 
not  live  the  full  term  of  life  they  would  have  done,  had  they  ab- 
stained from  this  injurious  practice). 

By  using  tobacco,  liver  disease,  nervousness,  congestion  of  the 
brain,  paralysis,  destruction  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowels,  more 
or  less,  are  the  certain  consequences,  and  it  is  only  a  slow  way  of 
committing  suicide,  and  perverting  the  power  God  has  given  for  noble 
purposes,  to  the  gratification  of  the  appetite.*  Paralysis  is  a  terrible 
affliction.  Not  unfrequently  have  persons  gone  to  bed  apparently  in 
their  usual  health,  and  found  on  awaking  part  of  their  frame  paralyzed, 
and  that  very  often  for  the  remainder  of  life.  At  first,  hopes  of  re- 
storation in  some  degree  mitigates  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  when 
first  one  means  is  tried,  and  then  another,  wdth  little  or  no  relief^  the  iiile; 
mind  often  sinks  into  despondency,  lowering  still  further  the  -yas  vita 
in  the  nutritive  nerves,  until  further  seizure  comes  on,  and  life  is  a 
burden  to  the  sufferer,  and  often  a  burden  to  those  who  have  to  do 
the  most  menial  offices  for  the  poor  wreck.  I  wish  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  warn  all  off  these  rocks,  and  to  keep  the  vessel  in  proper 
trim  for  the  voyage  of  life,  and  well  fitted  for  carrying  the  soul  com- 
fortably till  it  arrive  safely  in  that  blessed  country  where  God  has 
appointed  all  to  live  who  have  obeyed  his  commands,  by  keeping  the 
body  in  subjection  to  the  spirit ;  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  true 
religion.  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh, 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit, 
shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting  ;"t  and  hundreds  find  this  true 
to  their  sorrow,  when  the  mischief  is  done,  in  sowing  to  the  flesh. 

Marital  excesses, 'from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  can  only  allude  ^ 
to.    Persons  often  know  littl^of  their  terrible  effects  until  too  late 
for  remedy.    I  have  seen  many  ruined  for  life  by  such  excesses: 

*  The  Tobacco  Question. — Five  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of  land  are 
set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  4,600,000  pounds  weight  are  grown  |fb 
and  consumed.  Ninety-nine  parts  out  of  every  hundred  are  the  produce  of 
slave  labour.  Tobacco  contains  two  very  poisonous  properties  ;  one  an  essen- 
tial oil,  which  acts  directly  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ;  the  other 
a  narcotic  poison,  which  acts  directly  on  the  heart  and  the  circulation.  The 
smoker  receives  also  into  his  system  another  property,  which  is  generated  by  ijf 
the  action  of  fire,  which  is  known  as  empyreumatic  oil,  and  which  inflicts 
very  serious  mischief.  For  a  time  the  use  of  tobacco  might  in  any  form  be 
resorted  to  without  giving  alarm  after  its  first  effects  were  overcome,  but  very 
few  could  venture  on  its  use  for  any  length  of  time  without  having  very 
serious  penalties  to  pay. 

t  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 
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-ralysis,  apoplexy,  loss  of  the  use  of  limbs,  madness,  and  suicide  are 
-TV  often  the  dreadful  consequences  of  these  excesses.    I  have  had 
e' great  gratification  of  seeing  not  a  few,  who  were  all  but  wrecks 
*l  Din  this  cause,  entirely  restored  by  our  mild  system,  and  having  a 
!  lowledge  how  to  live  in  future. 

'  Nature  does  not  always  take  the  body  by  surprise ;  for  on  question- 
•o-  persons  afflicted  with  paralysis,  I  have  often  discovered  that  they 
I'lve  had  repeated  warnings  of  their  attacks  in  different  ways.  As 
ee  stomach  rejects  food  when  it  has  been  outraged  by  bad  diet,  or 
hher  causes,  and  thereby  gives  unmistakable  warning  of  the  existing 
'ft  -ischief  and  inability  to  perform  its  office,  so  flying  aches  and  pams 
«■    the  limbs,  local  numbness,  cramp,  coldness  of  some  part,  inability 
'le  inmetiraes  to  lift  weights  from  the  weakness  in  the  arms,  cold  shivers 
'le  .own  the  spine  (which,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  is  the  centre 
ii  "motive  and  sensitive  power), giddiness,  oppression  in  the  head,  &c. 
i  Then  these  symptoms  do  not  actually  incapacitate  individuals  lor 
irieir  usual  avocations,  they  are  often  thought  little  of  until  they 
en  'ccome  urgent,  or  are  attributed  to  rheumatism— that,  to  the  multi- 
te  lade,  undefinable  term  for  many  ailments.    Whenever  a  person  experi- 
1«  laces  the  warnings  I  state  above,  they  should  at  once  study  how  they 
ia  ran  improve  their  general  health ;  and  this  can  only  be  soundly  done  by 
i»  nrict  attention  to  the  natural  laws  of  healthy  condition  of  the  body, 
aj  oong  before  paralysis  comes  on,  the  tongue  will  be  red,  swollen, 
et  lad  often  cracked,  and  white  on  the  surface,  red  on  the  sides. 
!•  i7hen  this  is  the  case,  serious  mischief  to  the  whole  frame  is  threat- 
as  loed,  and  must  inevitably  be  the  result  if  the  causes  are  not  removed, 
k  litur  bodies,  however,  are  not  quite  so  frail  that  the  derangement 
w  ff  some  part  or  organ  will  always  produce  fatal  effects.  Though 
■a  ;  is  well  for  persons  to  understand  their  frame,  I  would  caution 
ik  laem  from  continually  studying  symptoms  of  disease;  as  the  mind,  by 
it  rontinually  dwelling  upon  such  subjects,  will  often  induce  disease. 
K    How  many  watch  as  anxiously  for  a  motion  of  the  bowels  as 
ihey  look  for  their  dinner,  and  think  that  the  daily  recurrence  of 
k  )he  one  is  as  necessary  for  their  existence  as  the  other.    The  keep- 
itt  lag  up  this  mental  agitation  weakens  the  very  nerves  and  organs 
\hej  are  so  anxious  to  have  in  good  order  to  act  well.    But  some  go 
)0  the  other  extreme,  and  take  no  notice  of  nature's  hints  until 
iMctual  disease  has  set  in.    Business  or  pleasure  cannot  be  interrupted: 
.ut  nature  has  borne  the  transgression  of  her  laws  as  long  as  there 
yas  power  in  the  body  to  resist,  and  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  the 
titrongest  constitution  cannot  go  with  impunity ;  for  although  we  do 
o.ot  live  in  glass  houses,  we  do  not  live  in  cast-iron  ones.    I  have  not 
Enfrequently  had  patients  who  have  said  that  they  have  had  white  or 
iiurred  tongues  all  their  lives,  or  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  that  being  cured;  and  although  they  have  not 
;iad  good  health,  yet  they  have  not  thought  much  of  it.    But  I  have 
aaid,  "  What,  then,  has  brought  you  here?  for  persons  don't  corses. 
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to  have  the  water  treatment  and  leave  their  business  occupations  for 
amusement."  I  have  to  point  to  their  inability  to  sleep,  to  consti- 
pation, to  rheumatic  pains,  to  their  yellow  complexions  and  harassed 
Vountenances,  and  to  their  having  tried  for  many  years  to  get  into  a 
sound  state  of  health  by  doctors'  prescriptions,  all  without  success. 
They  come,  in  fact,  just  when  nature  has  given  some  of  her  last  warn- 
ings; and  instead  of  punishing  the  body  by  the  unnatural  means  of 
physic,  blistering,  &c ,  I  immediately  see  in  what  way  we  can  soothe 
the  outraged  frame,  and  coax  it  into  good  humour  again,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  fundamental  laws  of  health.  And  the  instances  are  rare 
in  which  we  find  the  appeal,  by  these  means,  to  be  entirely  in  vain. 

Paralysis  proceeding  from  apoplexy  is  the  most  serious,  because 
there  is  then  mischief  in  the  very  centre  of  consciousness,  and 
generally  rupture  of  some  of  the  fine  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  (see 
Apoplexy).  Simple  paralysis  of  some  local  part,  as  the  arms  or  the 
legs,  without  any  affection  in  the  head,  may  be  cured.  In  the  spinal 
marrow,  as  before  observed,  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  have 
tlieir  origin.  These  nerves  may  be  slightly  afi"ected  by  accident, 
or  simply  by  want  of  vital  power,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case 
when  there  has  been  no  affection  of  the  head  ;  and  then  by  judicious 
bathing,  diet,  and  changed  habits,  new  life  is  generated,  and  the 
nerves  recover  their  original  powers.  Here  our  practice  of  spinal 
rubbings,  cold  back  wash,  cold  dripping  sheets,  steamers,  with  cold 
shallow  baths,  or  cold  sheet  after,  cold  or  tepid  sitz  baths,  fomenta- 
tions back  and  front,  with  dripping  sheet  after ;  wet  pack  if  there 
is  vitality  sufficient ;  dry  rubbing,  wearing  wet  body  bandage,  with 
our  plain  nutritive  diet,  and  no  stimulants,  are  such  safe,  natural, 
and  effective  remedies.  The  treatment  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient ;  and  if  in  cold  weather,  or  in  weakly  cases, 
have  the  water  70  deg.  instead  of  cold.  The  plain  diet,  as  stated 
in  this  work,  with  good  air  and  water,  assist  greatly  to  restore  nature's 
powers.  Warmth  is  absolutely  necessary  in  pai'alytic  cases ;  good 
thick  clothing,  if  the  weather  is  not  warm;  and  all  who  can  atibrd 
would  do  well  to  migrate  to  the  warm  climates  of  Exmouth,  Torquay, 
or  Penzance,  for  the  wi"jter  and  spring. 

HEAET  DISEASE. — Many  patients  have  come  to  my  establish- 
ment under  the  impression  they  had  disease  of  the  heart;  some  have 
been  told  so  by  their  medical  attendants  (as  was  the  case  with 
myself  some  years  ago,  when  I  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London).  Except  in  rare  cases,  my  patients  have  found,  as  I  did, 
that  when  the  liver  was  got  to  act  well,  and  the  general  circula- 
tion regulated  by  our  soothing  and  invigorating  applications,  and 
the  passages  opened  for  the  easy  flow  of  the  blood  through  the 
liver  and  other  organs,  there  was  no  trace  of  heart  derangement. 
Many  are  very  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  some  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  and  occasional  palpitation.  All  dyspeptics  and  nervous  sub- 
jects, are  liable  to  occasional  functionary  disturbance  of  this  kind, 
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b:iufc  where  actual  disease  of  tliia  organ  has  taken  place,  nothing 
;an  be  done  but  to  mitigate  its  elFccts ;  and  this  may  be  accom- 
)lished  to  a  greater  extent  by  mild  hydropathic  treatment,  than  by 
my  other  course.    We  have  had  some  serious  and  distressing  cases 
1  jf  this  kind,  and  in  none  have  we  failed  to  give  some  relief.  The 
j[:;reatment  of  course  has  to  be  varied  according  to  the  strength  and 
ige  of  the  patient,  and  the  causes  which  have  brought  on  the  disease. 
First,  the  diet  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.     See  to  avoiding 
I  mything  that  is  at  all  difficult  of  digestion,  or  of  a  stimulating  kind. 
j|  Di'ttle  flesh  meat  sliould  be  taken,  and  that  should  be  lean  mutton, 
t  owl,  or  game.    Avoid  beef,  and  especially  hot  beef;  a  little  lean 
I  ;old  meat  chopped  fine,  with  bread  crumbs  and  a  spoonful  of  gravy,  is 
rrood,  with  a  little  mealy  potatoe,  asparagus,  or  cauliflower,  but  no 
Li^reens,  turnip,  cabbage,  nor  any  uncooked  or  fried  vegetables  ;  fari- 
naceous puddings,  good,  as  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  vermicelli,  or  light 
'lour  puddings,  with  a  little  stewed  fruit  and  water  to  drink  ;  bread 
•  should  be  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity  at  one  time,  as  it  swells  on 
.:he  stomach  ;  buttered  toast  and  cakes  are  bad. 

If  persons  with  heart  disease  have  not  the  strictest  and  most 
determined  resolution  to  take  food  with  a  view  to  the  nutrition  of 
;:he  body  alone,  and  without  regard  to  indulging  the  tastes  and 
uippetites,  they  are  continually  in  danger  of  sudden  death  from  eat- 
img  to  repletion ;  great  numbers  die  from  want  of  this  resolution 
and  self-denial.  1  have  known  individuals  well  aware  of  having  this 
malady,  and  of  their  danger,  who,  unwilling  to  resist  the  cravings  of 
i:he  appetite,  have  passed  from  their  business  or  quiet  fireside,  or 
::heir  luxurious  drawing-rooms  and  social  circle,  into  eternity,  totally^ 
iUnprepared  for  a  spiritual  existence.  The  forms  of  religion  they 
aad  practised  amongst  various  denominations,  with  whom  they  had 
oassed  as  sound  good  Christians,  had  never  really  awakened  them  to 
bhe  great  import  of  the  apostle's  words  to  the  Philippians:  "  "Whose 
■and  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in 
bheir  shame,  who  miud  earthly  things."  Those  who  are  left  behind 
linter  the  body,  leaving  the  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  go  on  in 
ihe  same  course  ;  some  of  them  to  die  of  heart  disease,  others  of 
■.sudden  inflammation,  dropsy,  brain  attacks,  apoplexy,  &c. :  not  a  few 
of  such  instances  I  can  now  call  to  mind  amongst  those  whom  I 
xormerly  joined  at  table.  (See  page  33.)  If  any  person  should  read 
;hi8  who  has  any  symptoms  of  overfeeding,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
fulness  in  the  head,  &c.,  let  them  at  once  make  a  resolution  to  dis- 
':?ard  all  but  the  plainest  food,  and  reject  stimulants,  tobacco,  &c., 
''in  toto. 

When  we  first  went  to  take  up  our  summer  abode  with  our  friend 
i\Mr.  Allen,  at  Eiber  Hall,  I  saw  his  danger  from  his  naturally 
ft-emarkably  healthy  constitution  ;  and  having  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
l  ittle  care,  his  cerebral  nerves  were  not  in  the  least  disturbing  hi& 
nutritive  system,  but  giving  it  the  benefit  of  its  superabundant 
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vitality ;  and  although  he  was  what  would  then  be  called  a  very 
plain  liver,  yet  he  was,  as  a  physician  remarked  who  called  upon  us, 
on  the  highway  to  heart  disease  or,  what  is  so  nearly  connected, 
apoplexy.  The  little  ale  or  other  stimulants  he  took,  I  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish,  to  avoid  suppers,  and  to  sign  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  He  is  now  safe  from  these  attacks  ;  lighter  and  happier  : 
saves  the  money  for  other  purposes  which  he  spent  in  injuring  him- 
self and  the  friends  who  came  to  visit  him.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know  the  advice  I  have  given  on  such  subjects  have  rendered 
hundreds  happier,  and  safe  from  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  gratifi- 
cations of  the  appetite. 

As  to  the  hydropatlic  treatment  of  heart  disease,  the  object  that 
must  be  aimed  at  is  to  draw  away  from  the  heart  the  inflammatory 
action  and  the  pressure  on  the  weakened  vessels,  and  infuse  new  life 
into  the  muscles.  This  must  be  attempted  by  the  gentlest  means ; 
as  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  ordinary  observer,  that  the  heart  having 
to  receive  and  pass  through  it  about  a  hogshead  of  blood  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  wonder  is  that  it  stands  its  work  at  all.  The 
blood  has  to  be  forced  by  powerful  action  through  these  often  weak 
or  stiffened  valves  and  muscular  cavities.  They  are  obliged  to  do 
their  work  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Not  one  minute  can  the  often 
almost  disabled  ventricles  and  auricles  rest  from  their  labour.  They 
must  open  and  close  to  admit  and  send  out  again  the  blood  which 
comes  to  the  heart,  by  the  clavicular  artery,  to  be  propelled  with 
force  into  the  lungs,  to  come  in  contact  witli  the  air  to  take  its  life- 
giving  property,  oxygen.  We  see  the  effects  of  the  same  disease 
on  the  muscles  in  the  legs,  knees,  arms,  and  wrists  being  weakened, 
hardened,  or  contracted  ;  and  those  who  are  m  that  condition  feel 
the  pain  of  working  them  in  that  state.  Now  in  a  similar  way  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  heart  become  stiffened,  contracted,  and  in- 
flamed ;  and  when  this  amounts  to  a  certain  degree,  the  heart  stops, 
and  the  person  dies.  I  can  only  of  course  give,  as  I  have  before 
said  a  general  idea  of  the  treatment ;  as  it  will  be  varied  according 
to  the  strength  or  age  of  the  subject.  We  first  msist  upon  our  plau 
of  diet  and  rest  from  the  harassing  cares  of  business. 

In  the  morning  before  rising,  and  whilst  the  patient  sits  up  in  bed. 
give  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  gentle  rubbing  with  a  towel  wrung 
out  of  water  80  degrees,  then  dry  this  part  and  put  on  a  woollen 
vest  and  let  the  lower  part  of  the  body  be  done  in  the  same  way ; 
and  put  on  wooUen  drawers,  for  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  warm.  In  the  forenoon,  have  legs  up  to  the  call 
put  into  90  deg.  mustard  and  water,  and  gradually  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  100  or  105  degrees,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  keeping  the 
head  wet  with  cold  water  whilst  the  legs  are  in  the  mustard  and 
water  and  remain  so  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  and  then  let 
the  le'cs  and  feet  be  rubbed  over  with  a  towel  dipped  in  80  degrees 
and  dry  rubbed  with  hand.  Afternoon,  have  the  feet 
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put  into  90  degrees  mustard  and  water  for  three  minutes,  tbeu  give 
I  stomach  pack  (see  page  54),  wringing  the  towel  out  of  90  degrees 
•  water,  and  keeping  a  liot  foot-tin  to  feet ;  lying  thus  for  three 
;  quarters  of  an  hour,  but  if  restless,  then  only  twenty  minutes  ;  then 

on  coming  out,  sponge  over  the  part  packed  only.  Bedtime,  apply  a 
:  mustard  poultice  just  leloto  the  heart,  and  keep  it  on  till  the  part 
:  becomes  red,  then  wipe  it  oif  dry. 

It  is  very  useful  in  these  diseases  to  take  long  sitz  baths  in  80 
.degrees  water,  or  the  degree  of  heat  that  will  prevent  chillness, 
I  remaining  in  the  bath  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  keeping  the  feet 
iwarm  with  the  hot  foot-pan,  or  any  similar  plan,  as  it  is  not  advis- 
:  able  to  have  the  feet  so  often  soaked  in  hot  water ;  also  115.  Packing 
1the  legs  and  thighs  with  strips  (see  list  214),  renewing  them  when 
(dry,  and  keeping  them  so  till  a  "crisis"  is  well  worked  out  upon 
1  them,  will  be  found  very  advantageous.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  spongio 
]  pUine  worn  on  the  he'art,  and  kept  damp  with  hot  water,  has  been 
i  found  very  useful  if  it  does  not  bring  on  irritation :  we  have  used 
I  this  in  cases  with  good  effect.  The  reader  will  see,  in  all  the  above 
t  treatment  great  care  must  be  taken  so  that  none  of  the  applications 
]  produce  a  slwch,  as  that  would  be  highly  dangerous.  Frequently 
I  sipping  cold  water  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  benefit  of  the 
1  treatment.  During  syncope  or  faintness,  it  is  best  to  undress  the 
] person  immediately,  and  apply  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  heart,  and 
]  put  the  feet  into  mustard  and  water  100  degrees,  and  if  possible  the 
1  hands  also ;  then  dry  them  well.  Eub  the  other  part  of  body  whilst 
1  the  person  is  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  sponging  head  and  face  with  cold 
'  water,  and  giving  sips  of  cold  water  to  drink.  When  the  attack  is 
J  gone  over,  let  the  person  recline  and  put  mustard  poultices  on  soles 
I  of  feet,  and  a  warm  (not  hot)  fomenting  pad  to  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
1  bowels,  keeping  the  head  wet  and  the  rest  part  of  the  body  very  warm. 

Dr.  GruUy  says,  "  But  after  all,  the  malady  to  be  treated  is  irritation 
i  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  "  (which  I  have  so 
« often  called  attention  to).  Other  scientific  authorities  take  the  same 
1  view,  and  the  treatises  written  on  the  subject  are  no  doubt  in  the 
I  main  correct,  but  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  little  said  of  the  muscular 
f  structure  of  the  heart  in  connexion  with  rheumatic  afiections  of  this 
(  organ.  Bheumatism  attacks  the  muscles  and  renders  them  stifi",  and 
(  often  causes  chalky  deposit ;  and  the  great  muscular  structure  of  the 
I  heart  (for  it  is  in  fact  all  muscle,  and  always  in  work)  must  render  it  as 
I  liable,  and  even  more  so,  to  rheumatic  affections,  as  any  other  muscu- 
1  lar  structure  of  the  body,  and  from  the  same  cause,  lowered  vitality 
I  Ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  describes  the  state  approaching 
1  to  chalky  formation.  Rheumatic  affections  of  this  organ  are  much 
1  to  be  dreaded,  as  there  is  no  rest  for  it,  and  these  muscles,  as  all  other 
I  muscles,  are  liable  to  lose  their  elasticity  and  vitality ;  and  unfortu- 
mately  we  cannot  get  at  them  direct  with  fomentations,  or  other 
I  stimulating  or  soothing  water  applications.    Whatever  is  to  be  done 
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for  relief,  can  only  be  done  very  indirectly  by  the  treatment  I  name 
and  by  proper  diet,  avoiding  all  stimulants,  much  flesh  meat,  and 
none  at  all  diificult  of  digestion,  as  beef  or  fat.  The  great  point  to 
aim  at,  as  before  stated,  is  to  draw  away  inflammatory  action  which 
is  certain  to  be  present,  whether  the  disease  is  rheumatic  or  deposit 
of  fat,  &c.  All  these  afi"ections  tend  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and 
call  upon  the  heart  for  excessive  efi"orts  to  propel  the  blood,  and 
hence  the  inflammatory  state.  The  heart  is  liable  to  obstruction 
from  deposit  of  fat  in  great  feeders,  and  to  unhealthy  enlargement 
in  peculiar  constitutions.  Opium,  morphia,  foxglove  decoction,  hen- 
bane, and  such  like  drugs,  will  lower  the  action  of  the  heart  when 
excited,  but  they  do  it  by  lowering  the  circulation  altogether,  by 
putting  the  brain  in  some  degree  to  sleep.  _  This  will  easi  y 
be  seen  to  be  false  practice,  never  can  give  nutrition,  and  certainly 
leads  to  mischief  and  increased  action  of  the  heart  from  weakness. 

HTSTEEIA  or  HYSTERICS.— Immediately  undress  the  patient 
and  commence  hard  rubbing  with  the  hand  weU  wetting  the  head 
with  cold  water,  and  as  soon  as  possible  put  the  person  into  a  shallow 
bath  of  80  deg.  water,  and  well  rub  the  body  whilst  in,  especially 
round  the  region  of  the  heart  and  down  the  spine  ;  and  if  the  patient 
is  not  too  delicate,  a  can  of  cold  water  poured  down  the  spine  would 
be  very  beneficial.  When  the  violence  of  the  attack  is  over,  then 
put  the  patient  between  blankets  on  a  bed,  and  apply  mustard 
poultices  to  the  soles  of  feet,  and  keep  the  head  well  packed,  and 
something  warm  over  the  bowels  ;  a  fomentmg  can  is  best,  it  a 
shallow  bath  is  not  at  hand,  then  let  the  person  sit  down  m  a  sitz 
bath,  or  large  pan,  in  80  deg.  water,  and  put  the  feet  mto  105  deg. 
mustard  and  water  in  another  vessel  at  the  same  tune,  applymg 
the  rubbing  and  cold  water  as  before  directed. 

EEYSIPELAS.-If  only  slight,  then  apply  tepid  spongmg, 
70  degrees  very  frequently,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  after 
the  sponging  put  on  a  piece  of  spongio  pilme  over  the  part  f  ected 
damped  with  cold  water  ;  or  if  no  spongio  piline  is  procurable,  then 
apply  a  piece  of  linen  doubled  and  weU  wetted,  and  then  a  dry 
bandage  oyer  of  mackintosh  or  flannel.     If  the  attack  is  severe, 
fomentation  to  the  parts  should  be  used  for  a  quarter  of  an  horn- ; 
and  then  apply  the  above  process  of  sponging  and  packing  afterwards 
frequently  repeating  till  the  fever  is  gone.   Constitutional  treatment 
should  also  be  used,  such  as  a  warm  dripping  sheet  on  rising  an  86 
de-rees  sitz  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  twice  a^  day,  and  fomentations 
o^the  bowels  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  night  (not  too  hot),  wearing 
Jhe  body  bandage  regularly.   Keep  the  feet  in  105  degrees  mustard 
and  water  during  the  sitz  bath.    Sometimes  omit  one  of  the  above 
sSz  baUis'  and  take  a  fomentation  pack  instead.    FasUn^  is  a  great 
heln  to  the  cure  of  this  disease,  only  taking  cold  w^er,  with  now 
and^then  a  little  piece  of  bread,  until  convalescent     We  always  and 
lily  sTdue  thi^formidable  complaint  by  our  Hydropathic  practice 
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SPINAL  DISEASE  AND  INJUEIES  OF  THE  SPINE.— 
"  When  real  disease  of  the  spine  has  taken  place,  either  by  a  strain  of 
:  the  back  or  a  blow,  or  from  elFects  of  diseases  which  move  particu- 
[  larly  alFect  this  part,  little  can  be  done,  and  that  only  to  alleviate.  I 
:  have  not  known  one  entirely  recover.  I  say  this  to  warn  persons 
:  from  those  experiments  which  are  so  often  tried,  and  which  I  have 
;  known  end  in  total  paralysis  of  the  limbs.  Females  not  unfrequently 
( complain  of  pain  and  weakness  in  the  spine,  especially  in  the  lower 
•  part,  which  has  in  reality  no  relation  to  disease,  but  proceeds  from 
i  internal  operations  of  nature  peculiar  to  females,  and  which  is 
I  removed  by  judicious  treatment  of  the  sitz  bath,  bandages,  and 
:  general  attention  to  the  health.  Many  such  symptoms  in  females 
;  are,  however,  treated  as  disease,  or  afiection  of  the  spine,  and  cause 
1  permanent  injury ;  we  have  had  such  cases  from  the  hands  of  eminent 
I  physicians. 

This  work  is  too  limited  to  go  into  the  general  subject  of  diseases 
of  the  spine,  but  I  give  a  list  of  works  which  will  give  more  parti- 
.  culars.    First,  where  there  is  known  injury  to  the  spine,  we  use  the 
:  spinal  compress  day  and  night,  wetted  three  times  a  day,  until  it 
'  brings  out  a  crisis,  and  also  the  body  bandage  partially  ;  very  gentle 
:  fomentation  to  the  spine  (not  hot)  for  one  hour,  and  then  sitting  on 
;  a  sitz  bath,  and  washing  the  spine  gently  with  the  hand  for  one  or 
two  minutes,  and  water  nearly  cold.    Legs  put  up  to  the  calves  in 
hot  mustard  and  water,  ten  minutes ;  this  not  more  than  once  a  day. 

Gentle  spinal  slapping,  as  at  page  58,  is  good  :  but  any  application 
which  strongly  stimulates  or  shocks  the  nerves  must  be  avoided,  the 
nervous  centres  will  not  bear  it.  Keep  in  a  reclining  position  as 
much  as  possible,  and  adopt  the  simple  diet  recommended  in  this 
work.  All  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  tobacco  are  bad ;  much  flesh 
meat  to  be  avoided;  anything  that  is  heating  is  highly  injurious. 
Warm  clothing  should  be  worn  in  cold  weather,  as  the  nervous 
vitality  of  the  whole  frame  is  greatly  lowered.  Should  the  patients 
be  induced  to  use  lotions,  blisters,  or  setons,  they  will  certainly 
repent,  but  having  once  used  them,  regret  will  be  of  no  avail. 

If  the  calico  spinal  compress  does  not  keep  warm,  use  spongio  piline. 
LOSS  OF  YOICE.— On  rising,  have  the  chest  and  throat  rubbed 
with  70  degrees  water,  till  red,  then  wet  pack  the  throat,  and  put 
on  a  dry  spongio  pilino  chest  compress,  and  a  piece  of  new 
flannel  round  the  bowels  ;  then  put  the  feet  into  100  degrees  mustard 
and  water  for  three  minutes,  and  wipe  them  with  a  towel  dipped  in 
80  degrees  water,  and  dyy  rub  with  the  hand.  In  the  forenoon,  put 
the  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  calves  into  100  degrees  mustard  and 
water  for  ten  minutes,  and  rub  the  chest  and  throat  again,  as  on 
rising ;  then  pour  a  can  of  cold  water  over  the  legs,  and  dry  rub 
them  with  the  hands  till  warm.  Afternoon,  take  a  running  sitz 
bath  80  degrees  for  ten  minutes,  and  daily  reduce  the  heat  of  this 
bath  till  it  can  be  taken  cold;  rub  the  chest  and  throat  again  aa 
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■before.  At  bedtime,  repeat  the  rubbing  on  the  throat  and  chest, 
and  put  feet  into  hot  water  two  minutes,  then  put  on  wet  and  dry 
socks,  only  wetting  the  soles  of  the  socks,  and  keep  them  on  all 
night.  If  the  above  does  not  speedily  produce  a  good  effect,  then 
apply  fomentation  on  the  chest  morning  and  night  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  rubbing,  and  also  put  on  occasionally  a  mustard 
poultice  on  the  chest  till  it  becomes  red. 

CASE  OF  BUEN.— Our  servant,  suddenly  taking  off  the  kettle 
from  the  gas  stove,  and  leaning  over,  the  large  jet  of  gas  came  m 
contact  with  her  face,  and  rather  severely  burnt  her.    The  face  was 
immediately  washed  over  with  brown  soap  and  water,  as  hot  as  she 
could  bear 'it,  then  steamed  over  a  pan  for  half  an  hour,  the  soaping 
repeated,  and  the  steaming  again  repeated ;  afterwards,  a  spongio 
piline  mask,  sprinkled  with  hot  water,  made  to  cover  the  face  with 
holes  for  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose,  was  put  on,  and  a  cold  wet 
cloth  to  the  head,  and  after  lying  in  bed  one  hour,  the  steaming 
was  again  repeated,  the  mask  kept  on  all  night,  and  by  morning 
the  case  was  all  but  well ;  she  laid  aside  the  mask  and  felt  no 
inconvenience.     Had  cold  lotions  been  applied,  or  oil,  or  grease,  it 
would  have  been  a  serious  case.    If  spongio  is  not  at  hand,  caiico, 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  covered  over  with  flannel  to  keep  the 

warmth  in,  will  do.  „  ,    ,  ,  n  .  ^ 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.— If  the  burn  or  scald  is  upon  any  part 
where  steam  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  immediately  get  a  pan 
of  boiling  water,  and  put  some  cokes  off  the  fire  into  it,  and  hold  the 
part  over  the  steam,  covering  that  part  of  the  body  and  the  pan  of 
water  with  flannel  or  something  woollen.  After  doing  this  tor 
twenty  minutes,  then  put  a  cold  wet  bandage  of  hnen  or  soft  calico 
several  times  round  the  limb,  or  a  large  piece,  if  it  is  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  then  some  mackintosh  or  oil  silk  over  the  ^et  linen, 
and  new  flannel  over  all ;  if  no  oil  silk  or  mackintosh  be  at  hand,  then 
nut  plenty  of  dry  calico  before  the  flannel  bandage.  Keep  repeating 
the  whole  of  the  above  three  times  a  day  tiU  aU  inflammation  is 
removed,  then  proceed  with  all  the  bandages,  without  the  steaming, 

^^WHlfewroB  GATHERINGS  ON  EINGERS.-Place  the 
finder  in  a  glass  of  water  80  degrees,  or  hotter  if  inflammation  is 
stroncr  three  times  a  day,  fifteen  minutes  each  time  ;  then  pack 
the  fi'n'^er  and  hand,  or  put  a  spongio  piline  bottle  on  finger  kept 
wet  •  then  twice  a  day  place  the  elbow  in  cold  water,  and  the  cure 
'   will  be  hastened  by  packing,  the  arm  also.  No.  214  in  list. 

ULCERS  WOUNDS,  and  Rheumatic  Pams  m  the  Legs  and 
Thiehs— Put  the  legs  into  a  leg  bath  90  deg.,  cover  the  parts 
nffppted  The  object  of  this  bath  is  to  act  as  a  stimulant;  and 
mav  betaken  for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  longer;  it  always  accele- 
rates the  process  of  granulation,  and  causes  an  abundant  suppura- 
Ifot  and  cCequently  quickens  the  discharge  of  morbid  matter  out 
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of  the  system.  The  same  bath  is  also  applicable  to  any  other  mem- 
!  hers  of  the  body  afflicted  iu  a  like  manner. 

PILES.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  new  work, 

"Diseases  of  the  Eectnm,"  by  Eichard  Quain,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of 
<  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London.  Second  Edition. 
;  Loudon :  Walton  and  Maberly.  7s.  6d.  It  contains  four  beauti- 
1  fully  coloured  engravings,  of  which  I  give  a  rough  sketch  further  on 
I  (see  Index).  The  work  treats  fully  on  Piles  and  their  causes, 
:  Prolapsus  Ani,  Fistula,  and  all  ailments  of  the  seat  and  lower  bowel, 
s  and  gives  an  account  of  100  cases,  and  is  well  worth  perusal,  only 
t  for  the  physicking  recommended,  all  of  which  it  is  evident  the  author 
•  himself  has  little  confidence  in,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  extracts.  All 
;  the  important  points  he  recommends  for  prevention  or  cure  can  be 
.accomplished  by  our  Hydropathic  plans,  without  one  grain_  of 
:  medicine.  As  to  the  cure  of  Piles  in  some  of  the  stages,  surgical 
^  operations  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  not  physic. 

"  H^MOBBnoiDS  :  Piles.— The  technical  term,  strictly  or  etymo- 
.  logically  regarded,  means  a  discharge  of  blood  merely.  Though  at 
.  one  time  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  it  has  been  restricted  for 
.  a  very  long  period  to  disease  affecting  the  rectum  ;  and  vascular 
tumours  of  that  part,  whether  attended  with  a  discharge  of  blood  or 
:not,  have  been  named  ha3morrhoids.  Certain  distinctions  are  ad- 
I  mitted  by  surgeons : — thus,  a  very  old  one,  according  as  there  is  or 
iis  not  a  loss  of  blood,  'blind'  or  'bleeding  piles,' — '  hsemorrhoides 
.  csBcaB '  or  '  apertae  '  of  ancient  surgery  ;  and  again,  according  to  the 
:  position,  whether  the  tumour  be  in  view  or  concealed  within  the 
'  bowel,  '  external '  and  '  internal.'  These  distinctions  are  preserved, 
.and  we  shall  by-and-by  see  that,  like  most  things  which  stand  the 
:  test  of  time,  they  are  not  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  the 
■■  Rumour,  and  the  condition  indicated  by  the  terms  referred  to,  have 
.  their  influence  in  determining  the  method  of  treatment.  Why  this 
:  is  so,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  disease  seldom  affects  the  very 
;  young  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  few  persons  attain  to  middle  life 
-  without  suffering  from  it  more  or  less.  It  is  met  with  equally  in 
:  both  sexes.  The  degree  in  which  it  affects  different  persons  is  very 
various,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  if  unchecked. 

"You  will  find  it  stated  in  books  that  enlargement  or  induration 
of  the  liver  is  a  cause  of  piles ;  so  also,  that  abdominal  tumours,  and 
pregnancy  in  the  female,  give  rise  severally  to  this  complaint.  The 
statements  are  quite  correct.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  examples  of 
haemorrhoids  existing  in  connexion  with  each  of  these  conditions, 
and  probably  occasioned  by  them  ;  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  hsemorrhoidal  complaint  exists  without  any  other  appreci- 
able organic  change.  For  the  origin  of  the  local  disorder  in  our 
patient,  we  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere.  I  found  a  patient  that 
had,  for  a  few  years,  led  a  very  inactive  life ;  that  he  was  in  the 
laabit  of  sitting  in  his  chambers  nearly  all  day,  and  up  to  a  late  hour 
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at  niglit,  only  relaxing  when  he  went  to  dine  at  hia  club.  He  ate  a  full 
dinner  usually,  and  drank  a  moderate  quantity  of  beer  and  vvine.  Fre- 
quently, in  consequence  of  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  his 
head,  which  interfered  with  sleep,  this  gentlemen  of  his  own  accord 
resorted  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  and,  under  eminent  advice,  be  also 
took,  during  some  time,  various  medicine— among  others  an  alkah 
with  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  means,  however,  produced  no  lasting 
improvement ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  drug  would  have  been 
permanently  beneficial  while  the  habits  of  the  patient  continued 
unaltered.  For,  with  such  a  course  of  life,  while  blood  was  formed  and 
doubtless  in  abundance,  there  was  but  little  demand  for  it,  so  to  say, 
except  towards  the  brain  and  the  digestive  organs.  The  muscles  ot  the 
limbs  were  little  used.  The  skin  was  inactive.  So,  likewise,  judging 
from  the  torpor  of  the  bowels  and  the  character  of  the  evacuations 
was  the  liver.  By  such  circumstances  the  congestion  of  the  head 
and  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  reasonably  accounted  for 

"  But  how  in  such  a  case  is  relief,  and  that  as  permanent  as  pos- 
sible to  be  afforded  ?    My  answer  is :  Not  by  the  continued  use  of 
drugs  but  by  attention  in  detail  to  the  various  circumstances  which 
conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  system.  Thus 
while  the  diet  is  regulated— made  more  moderate  m  quantity  as  well 
as  less  stimulating, ^/te  skin  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  daih/  ablution 
Active  exercise  is  to  be  taken,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  each 
dav  afoot  or  on  horseback,  and  the  effect  of  this,  it  is  to  be  borne  m 
mind,  is  all  the  more  salutary  if  a  degree  of  perspiration  accompanies 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  limbs.   By  the  action  of  the  skm  {which 
is  one  of  the  great  emunctories  of  the  system)  and  the  increased 
nutrition  of  the  muscles,  the  internal  congestion,  before  adverted  to,  %s 
removed  or  prevented;  and  a  feeling  of  lightness  and  elasticity— of 
health  in  a  word-is  substituted  for  the  former  feeling  of  heaviness 
and  discomfort.   It  is  not  always  easy  to  convince  people  that  medi- 
cine cannot  safely  be  made  a  substitute  for  moderation  in  diet,  pure 
air  and  exercise  of  the  Hmbs-in  short,  for  all  the  natural  circum- 
stances which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health     To  the  person  of  sedentary  habits,  the  aperient  drug 
ffives  relief  for  the  moment,  as  it  not  only  evacuates  the  bowels,  but 
tlso  unloads  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen  m  a  degree,  by 
excitin-  a  serous  or  watery  discharge  from  them.    When  absolutely 
necessary  and  for  an  occasion,  the  purgative  is  as  salutary  as  it  is 
an  efficient  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  attack  of  illness.    In  this  way 
it  is  really  beneficial ;  not  so,  however,  its  continued  use.  Besides, 
the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  frequent  resort  to  aperient 
medicine  creates  a  strong  desire  for  the  continuance  of  the  practice 
"wtg  it  is  said  by  those  who  experience  the  effect,  to  the  sense  of 
^ase  and  lightness'  it  occasions.    So,  m  tune,  a  habit  is  created- 
one  too,  as  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of  as  any  other  habit.* 

•     A  few  years  ago  a  case  came  to  my  knowledge  which  will  serve  to  lUus 
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"  For  the  general  management  of  the  class  of  cases  alluded  to  in  the 
fforeo-oino-  observations,  the  rules  laid  down  in  a  former  part  of  the 
•  lecture  are  applicable.    An  acute  attack  is  conducted  to  its  termin- 
sation  in  the  same  way.    When  the  state  of  the  local  malady  admits 
iit  active  exercise  is  to  be  taken,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the 
patient's  strength  allows.    The  same  attention  to  the  state  and  the 
I  functions  of  the  skin  is  required;  so  likewise  is  the  same  watchful- 
mess  respecting  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  food  to  be 
.observed.    Tet,  even  with  good  management  in  these  respects, 
!  habitual  sluggishnessof  the bowelsoften  accompanies  thehseaiorrhoidal 
..disease.    The  use  of  aperient  medicines  then  becomes  necessary. 
■  When  resorted  to,  the  aperient  medicines  ought  to  be  such  as  unload 
;  the  bowel  with  the  smallest  degree  of  irritation,  and  the  quantity  as 
:  small  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.   Purging  or  looseness  of 
\  the  howels  gives  rise  to  pain,  and  aggravates  the  local  maladg.  That 
.  condition  is  therefore  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  constipation. 
A  few  words  may  be  added  respecting  the  medicine  to  be  used  when 
:  medicine  is  absolutely  required.    Common  opinion  has  assigned  to 
.  castor-oil  a  character  of  blandness  (probably  because  of  its  being  an 
.  oil)  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.    It  is  an  efficient  purgative  ;  but, 
i  except  when  given  in  minute  quantities,  it  usually  irritates  the 
rectum.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  expedient  that  no  effort  should  be 
wanting  to  attain  the  end  in  view  by  the  management  of  the  diet 
:  and  attention  to  other  natural  circumstances,  rather  than  by  direct 
action  on  the  canal,  either  by  the  use  of  drugs,  or  of  the  other  expe- 
pedient  adverted  to.*    The  points  which  I  propose  to  notice  in  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  cases  are  these : — The  nature  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  tumour ;  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease ;  the  circum- 

trate  the  baneful  influence  of  the  habit  of  using  purgative  medicine.  The 
commander  of  a  merchant  vessel,  a  person  of  robust  frame  and  much  ability  in 
his  profession,  began  to  take  Morrison's  pills  to  relieve  constipation  of  the 
bowels  at  sea.  Continuing  the  use  of  the  medicine,  he  became  in  time  reduced 
to  extreme  debility  from  constant  purging.  At  length  the  appetite  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  confined  to  his  bed  from  mere 
weakness,  and  unable  to  swallow  the  pills  whole,  the  unhappy  man  had  them 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  took  them  with  a  spoon.    He  died  of  the  drug." 

•  "  Sir  E.  Home  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  say  that  the  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  confection  with  the  diseased  part  after  passing  undigested 
through  the  intestine,"  and  gives  a  curious  application  of  the  prescription  by 
a  patient.  It  is  evident,  however,  this  plan  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  stomach. 
"  '  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  modus  operandi  of  Ward's  paste,  I  may 
mention  (says  Sir  B.  Brodie)  an  observation  of  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home.  He 
had  a  patient  labouring  under  piles,  and  he  recommended  him  to  take  Ward's 
paste.  The  patient,  little  thinking  that  something  put  into  the  stomach  was  to 
cure  disease  of  the  rectum,  crammed  as  much  as  he  could  bear  up  the  rectum. 
I  dare  say  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  but,  as  Sir  E.  Home 
reported,  it  cured  him ;  and  Sir  Everard  said,  that  since  then  he  had  used  it 
as  a  local  application,  in  some  other  cases,  with  manifest  advantage.' — Lectures 
in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  voL  xvi." 
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stances  which  rendered  au  operation  necessary ;  the  object  and  plan 
of  the  operation. 

"  Structure  of  Hcemorrlioids. — Before  proceeding  to  comment  upon 
the  details  of  the  foregoing  cases,  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  some 
account  of  what  a  hsemorrhoid  is— a  matter  upon  which  some  diver- 
sity of  statement  will  be  found  among  surgical  writers.  The  subject 
will  be  the  better  understood  if  the  natural  disposition  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  rectum  be  first  examined.  This,  moreover,  will  have 
its  use  hereafter  in  other  parts  of  our  inquiries ;  and  it  is  the  more 
necessary  we  sliould  enter  upon  the  investigation,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  adequate  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  vessels  in  the  intestine  itself,  to  be  met  with  in  books  of  anatomy 
or  surgery. 

"  The  rectum  is  largely  supplied  with  blood.  The  vessels  as  they 
are  seen  on  its  outer  side  are  large,  and  they  send  branclies  at  inter- 
vals through  the  muscular  coat,  which  ramify  between  it  and  the 
mucous  membrane.  Independently  of  their  position  as  regards  the 
coats  of  the  bowel,  the  arrangement  is  not  the  same  throughout  the 
rectum.  Over  the  greater  part  the  arteries  and  veins,  taking  both 
systems  ox  vessels  as  following  the  same  course,  penetrate  the  mus- 
cular coat  at  short  intervals,  and  at  once  divide  into  small  branches, 
which  hold  a  transverse  direction,  and  form  a  network  by  their 
communications  with  the  subdivisions  of  other  similar  vessels  (plate 
1,  I,  Piles).  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel,  for  the  length  of 
about  five  inches,  the  arrangement  is  very  different.  Here  the 
vessels  have  considerable  length,  and  their  direction  is  longitudinal. 
Penetrating  at  difi"erent  heights,  they  are  directed  in  parallel  lines 
towards  the  end  of  the  gut.  In  their  progress  downwards  they  com- 
municate with  one  another  at  intervals,  and  they  are  still  more  freely 
connected  near  the  orifice  of  the  bowel.  In  this  place  the  arteries 
all  join  by  transverse  branches  of  good  size  (plate  I,  a).  The  veins 
form  loops,  and  inosculate  with  equal  freedom  (plates  2  and  4). 

"  The  alteration  of  the  veins  from  which  the  hsemorrhoidal  tumour 
results,  takes  place  in  the  loops,  which  they  form  inferiorly.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  change  is  progressive.  At  an  early  stage, 
dilatation  occurs,  which  in  one  part  is  gradual — fusiform  (plate  2). 
In  another  it  is  abrupt,  starting  suddenly  out  from  the  end  of  the 
loop  into  a  rounded  pouch.  A  degree  of  elongation  of  the  looped 
part  accompanies  these  changes;  so  that  the  vessel  is  lowered 
beyond  its  natural  level  (plate  2).  During  these  alterations,  the 
dilated  vein  still  circulates  fluid  blood.  In  a  more  advanced  stage, 
the  dilatations  are  still  further  enlarged,  and  they  are  found  to  contain 
clotted  blood,  or  fibrinous  matter.  From  the  aggregation  of  veins 
thus  dilated  in  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  loaded  also 
with  blood,  or  one  of  its  elements  more  or  less  solidified,  the  hae- 
morrhoidal  tumour  is  formed.  The  rounded  masses  which  frmge  the 
end  of  the  rectum  in  plates  3  and  4  were  soft  and  pulpy,  and  they 
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ifppeared  on  section  to  be  no  more  than  coagulated  blood,  which, 
iiiOwever,  did  not  escape,  and  did  not  admit  of  being  turned  out  of 
tbhe  general  investment,  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole  were  blood. 
When  ravelled  out  as  far  as  could  be  done,  and  inspected  with  a 
c.ens,  the  swellings  were  recognised  as  consisting  of  veins  looped  and 
:iilated  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  They  were  also  found  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  veins  above  them,  which  were  themselves 
anlarged,  tortuous,  and  thickened  throughout  (plate  4)." 

Hydropathic  Treatment  of  Files. — The  first  point  to  attend  to 
iis  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  especially  to  procure  natural 
action  of  the  bowels.  This  is  done  by  general  treatment,  dripping 
ifiheets,  wet  packs,  fomentations  to  the  bowels,  and  the  sitz  bath, 
joccording  to  the  strength,  circumstances,  and  condition  of  the  patient. 
IThe  sitz  bath  should  be  freely  used,  but  not  for  a  long  time  cold, 
isxcept  in  slight  cases.  We  prescribe  it  fifteen  minutes  at  70  degrees, 
land  then  let  down  to  cold  two  minutes  three  times  a  day.  Foment- 
;mg  pack,  as  in  list  46,  is  very  efficient  where  there  is  obstinate  con- 
•  stipation,  and  if  this  cannot  be  had,  a  fomentation,  list  64  and  78,  hot 
and  cold  dripping  sheets.  No.  2.  The  wet  body  bandage  should  be 
Aworn  night  and  day,  with  flannel  wrapper  over  it  in  the  night,  if  it 
liS  not  oppressive  ;  this  will  soon  bring  life  into  the  viscera.  A  70 
^degrees  sitz  bath  should  be  taken  before  getting  into  bed,  for  eight 
JDF  ten  minutes,  and  be  very  careful  to  cover  the  body  over  with  a 
blanket  whilst  using  the  sitz,  to  prevent  chill.  Same  in  the  morning, 
lor  cold,  before  having  the  dripping  sheet  or  washing  sitz.  All 
itstimulants  and  heating  condiments  must  be  avoided,  and  the  less 
Iflesh  meat  taken  the  better.  Coffee  or  tobacco  bad.  Drink  five  or 
•nix  tumblers  of  water  a  day,  by  sips,  or  more  if  agreeable.  When 
;::he  long  sitz  has  produced  external  bleeding,  this  being  a  natural 
;Efibrt  of  cure,  then  use  No.  109  two  minutes  every  two  or  three 
iQours  while  bleeding  lasts,  and  then  return  to  the  former  treatment. 

Quain  gives  some  cases  of  cure,  and  I  again  strongly  recommend 
ais  work  for  the  perusal  of  any  aggravated  cases  ;  but  beware  of  the 
'physic,  the  use  of  which  the  author  himself  so  strongly  cautions  his 
readers  against.  After  the  piles  have  been  subdued,  the  use  of  the  cold 
■;3itz  bath  should  be  persevered  in  regularly  ;  for  as  piles  are  liable  to 
return  until  the  bowel  has  recovered  its  natural  condition,  the  use  of 
she  cold  sitz  will  strengthen  and  stimulate  the  vessels  in  the  rectum. 
'.The  habitual  use  of  the  cold  sitz  will  always  prevent  piles  coming  on. 

SKIN  DISEASES. — I  have  had  some  desperate  cases  of  this  kind, 
l"  [  do  not  admit  any  into  my  establishment,  nor  allow  them  to  use 
luy  of  my  baths ;  but  they  can  be  treated  in  lodgings  wholly.  We 
il  lad  a  gentleman  with  a  frightful  skin  disease  in  the  head,  the  hair 
Uw'ull  of  scales  and  scurf,  and  partially  over  the  face;  he  had  tried  a 
raimdred  nostrums  without  relief,  and  was  almost  maddened  at  his 
wtate,  as  he  could  not  go  into  society,  the  scurf  flying  off"  his  head 
land  face  on  to  anything  near  him.    I  had  no  doubt  of  his  recovery 
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as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  I  said,  the  only  question  was  if  he  would  have 
patience,  and  give  time  for  a  perfect  cure  to  take  place.  He  stayed, 
had  patience,  and  was  perfectly  cured ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  treatment,  was  thoroughly  restored  to  general  vigour 
of  health ;  treatment  to  invigorate  his  general  health  being  at  the 
same  time  adopted.  The  hair  on  the  head  was  first  cut  close  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  spongio  piline  shull-cap,  wetted  three  times  a  day,  fatted 
on  and  tied  under  the  chin,  and  made  to  come  weU  forward.  Ihe 
head  was  very  gently  and  carefully  combed  every  day,  and  as  much 
scale  got  off  as  possible,  and  washed  twice  a  day  with  a  strong  lather 
of  brown  soap-suds.    The  cure  was  effected  m  two  months. 

In  another  case,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was  attacked  ;  the 
beard  full  of  scales  and  scurf,  which  extended  down  to  the  throat  and 
to  the  whiskers;  the  Hps  greatly  swollen.    Two  years  allopathic 
treatment  had  been  tried  in  vain.     Ointments,  caustic,  twice  sali- 
vated, under  the  idea  of  purifying  the  system,  by  putting  nasty 
minerals  into  it;  and  when  several  eminent  practitioners  had  been 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  give  any  relief,  the  last  surgeon  under 
whom  the  poor  patient  had  put  himself  said  he  must  now  try  some 
desperate  remedies.    The  patient  must  go  to  a  country  viUage,  where 
he  could  have  good  air,  and  he  must  screw  his  courage  up  to  the 
standing  point,  to  bear  the  operation  of  having  the  fungus  and  scales 
burnt  off  entirely  with  caustic,  to  eradicate  the  unnatural  growth, 
which  extended  from  one  to  two  inches  in  tHckness  round  the  jaws, 
chin,  and  throat.    Just  when  he  had  made  up  his  mmd  to  submit  to 
this  terrible  ordeal,  he  was  advised  to  come  to  me  for  advice.  Jle 
came,  and  was  entirely  cured,  and  without  pam,  and  without  any 
applications  to  the  diseased  part,  but  damped  spougio  pihne  made  to 
fir  all  over  the  part,  and  re-wetted,  by  sprinklmg  with  warm  water 
three  times  a  day,  washing  the  part  with  bro^vn  soap-suds,  and 
sponging  it  off  with  warm  water,  taking  care  to  keep  the  spongio  as 
clean  as  possible,  by  having  two  or  three  sets,  and  cleansing  them 
This  first  operation,  as  will  be  seen,  was  only  negative  treatment, 
and  to  keep  the  part  soothed,  and  above  all  cleansed  and  preventmg 
the  poisonous  infectious  matter  from  bemg  re-absorbed.    The  pomt 
to  depend  upon  for  the  casting  off  the  disease  was  our  universd 
remedy,-attick  the  malais,  the  disorder  m  the  irri  ated  inflamed 
mucous  membranes,  in  the  stomach,  hver,  and  bowels.    Put  plam 
natural  nutritive  aliment  into  the  stomach,  raise  the  vitality  of  the 
nerves  of  nutrition,  mildly  stimulating  them  with  our  nice  fomenta- 
irons  and  packs,  with  steam  baths  and  bandages,  comfortmg  the 
hver  and  bowel  by  the  same  plan,  determimng  the  contents  of  the 
lorLd  coneested  blood-vessels  in  the  viscera  to  the  surface,  open 
?he?even  of  e  ght  millions  of  pores  in  the  skin  to  let  out  the  was  e 
tr  id  secretin,  which  had  n^ver  been  thought  of  for^he  doctor  a 
attention  was  drawn  to  cure  the  chin  only.     The  skin  and  the 
^tlaXt^e  Hver  and  the  bowels,  were,  however,  of  near  kin  to  the 
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lain,  and  would  not  allow  the  chiu  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
J  lijientific  operations  without  sharing  in  the  expected  relief.  Our 
fcild  and  natural  means,  without  any  claim  to  scientific  practice,  very 
»oou  brought  this  patient  into  a  sound  state  of  health,  leaving 
Aature,  good  air  and  water,  with  regular  hours  and  cheerful  society, 
Koe  credit  of  curing ; — not  cold  water,  physic,  or   our  science. 
■Various  eruptive  skin  diseases,  scorbutic  and  other  kinds,  we  have 
■wired  by  the  same  means,  and  never  failed  in  a  single  case  ;  and  the  vast 
■ddvantage  of  a  cure  by  these  means  is,  that  the  entire  frame  must 
eecessarily  be  renewed  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any  painful 
rr  disagreeable  operations.*    It  is  marvellously  humbling  to  own 
me  is  only  a  nurse  after  all,  and  with  one  nostrum  to  cure  all, — 
';  hat  treatment  which  raises  the  vis  vitse  in  the  ganglionic  nervous 
vystem.   And  no  physician  can  cure  but  by  doing  this.   I  have  re- 
aently  had  a  gentleman,  age  twenty-five, — tried  every  means  of  cure 
ae  could  hear  of, — came  to  me.    I  could  assure  him  of  a  perfect 
aure  ;  he  has  been  now  five  weeks,  and  is  nearly  well. 

I  visited  a  retired  physician  last  year, — one  who  had  been  in  the 
iiighest  practice.  He  said  he  was  formerly  called  in  consultation 
ryith  another  M.D.,  of  longer  standing  than  himself,  to  the  case  of 
hhe  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  surgeon  to  the  king. 
]i!he  other  physician  asked  my  friend  what  he  thought  of  the  case  ; 
■  Nay,"  says  the  latter,  "you  are  my  senior,  and  I  wait  to  have  your 
lidea  of  the  case."  With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  said,  "I must 
inwn  it  is  rather  humiliating  to  confess  that  the  longer  I  live  to  prac- 
iiise,  the  more  I  see  the  mischief  of  drugs.  I  give  bread  pills  usually, 
;und  trust  to  nature,  diet,  good  air,  insist  upon  quiet,  no  stimulants, 
innd  patience ;  and,  except  in  very  urgent  cases  of  acute  disease,  or 
uurgical  ones,  the  practice  answers  best." 

ASTHMA. — There  are  various  kinds  of  this  afiection,  and  mostly 
nncurable;  but  we  have  often  given  great  and  even  permanent 
■eelief  by  the  following  plans.  Poment  the  chest,  and  then  apply 
laalf  chest  spongio  piline  damped  compress,  and  wear  this  or  a  calico 
ibhest  compress  whenever  the  breathing  is  difficult ;  and  also  wear 
li  wet  body  bandage  occasionally,  to  keep  the  stomach  and  bowels  in 
lorder,  using  the  sitz  bath,  but  not  cold,  say  80  degrees,  177  constant. 

Maw's  Eespiratorf  will  be  found  of  very  great  service  in  going 
(out  in  cold  or  foggy  weather,  and  may  be  kept  on  all  night  with- 
lout  inconvenience ;  this  is  very  necessary  if  the  asthmatic  subject 
iUleeps  in  a  cold  room.  Stimulants,  tobacco,  or  much  flesh  meat 
aggravate  asthma  greatly.  During  a  paroxysm,  a  hot  water  shallow 
(bath  ten  minutes,  and  after  a  tepid  wash  down,  is  very  good  ;  or, 
fif  shallow  cannot  be  had,  a  hot  sitting  bath  and  sponge  over  m 
eepid  water.  Throat  pack  very  useful.  Over-excitement,  late  hours, 
*  See  work  on  Skin  Diseases,  at  the  end. 

t  Solomon  Maw,  11,  Aldersgate  Street,  London.    Price  5s..  or  5s.  4d.  per 

)908t. 
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irregular  living,  will  aggravate  the  chronic  state  of  the  disease. 
Warm  clothing  in  winter  is  essential,  if  the  climate  be  cold. 

DEOPST.— The  varieties  of  this  disease,  and  the  causes,  can  only 
be  studied  in  the  works  of  professional  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
ordinary  form  of  dropsy,  with  the  swelling  of  the  whole  body,  is  one 
we  have  very  successfully  treated,  when  it  has  not  been  the  result  of 
heart  disease  ;  even  then  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  ease  given  up 
to  the  moment  of  death.    One  such  case  was  that  of  a  female  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  given  up  by  her  doctor :  he  had 
assiduously  attended  her,  and  done  everything  in  his  power  for  her 
relief,  but  in  vain,  and  he  expected  her  death  every  hour.    In  this 
state  she  was  removed  from  her  cottage,  some  distance  from  our  house, 
to  our  free  hospital,  at  the  risk  of  dying  on  the  way ;  but  it  was  her 
earnest  desire,  for  she  greatly  dreaded  that  death  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for.    We  began  with  fomenting  her  stomach  and  bowels  as  she 
reclined  in  an  easy  chair,  and  steaaied  the  legs ;  afterwards  wiped 
the  body  and  legs  with  a  towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  then  packed 
the  legs  with  strips  of  calico  wrung  out  of  warm  water,— mackintosh 
strips  over,  and  then  flannel  to  keep  in  all  the  warmth  possible. 
Spongio  piline  damped  with  warm  water  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
when  not  fomenting  ;  once  a  day  dry  rub  the  legs  by  two  persons. 
The  swelling  in  the  trunk  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  natural  size,  the 
appetite  returned,  and  she  enjoyed  her  light  dinner  on  the  day  she 
died,  which  was  upwards  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  she  came. 
Her  departure  was  without  pain,  and  in  perfect  assurance  of  the 
salvation  of  her  immortal  soul.    She  called  for  some  of  her  former 
companions  to  see  and  hear  what  religion  could  do  for  the  dying. 
The  heart  having  been  irremediably  diseased,  there  was  from  the  first 
no  hope  of  restoration  ;  but  it  is  no  little  advantage  of  our  system  to 
give  ease  of  body  without  clouding  the  mind  with  opiates— the  only 
resource  of  the  doctor  to  relieve  dying  agonies.    Several  similar  cases 
in  advanced  life  have  been  similarly  relieved. 

The  editor  of  a  northern  newspaper,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
came  to  me  this  summer,  dropsical,  flesh  flabby,  and  so  pasty,  that 
I  could  imprint  my  finger  almost  in  any  part  of  his  person.  His 
medical  attendant  said  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  him,  and  he  then 
(as  is  usual  with  the  majority  of  our  cases  when  physic,  blisters, 
setons,  &c.,  have  been  tried  to  restore  vitality  and  failed)  came  to  my 
establishment,  and  was  much  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  me  say 
his  recovery  was  certain,  if  he  would  give  me  time  and  obey  my 
directions  strictly.  I  began  with  gentle  fomentations  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  tepid  dripping  sheet  after,  and  also  hot  and  cold 
sheets ;  gentle  vapour  five  minutes,  followed  by  shallow  bath,  70  de- 
o-rees ;  'dry  rubbing  all  over  by  two  men,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
without  a  little  dry  mustard;  then,  without  washing,  replace  the  wet 
body  and  leg  bandages— sometimes  steamed  the  legs  only ;  giving  au 
SO  deo-rees  sitz  bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  one  minute  cold— watch- 
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EQg  the  strength,  and  only  giving  as  much  treatment  in  one  day  as 
i;  i3  low  powers  could  bear.    Four  or  five  tumblers  of  water  per 
!  .ay  were  taken  by  sips, — wet  body  bandages  were  worn  night  and 
.ay;  spongio  piline  at  first,  as  a  calico  one  would  not  give  sufiicient 
>eat,  but  when  it  would,  we  substituted  calico,  which  brings  out  crisis 
licker.    After  three  weeks  he  was  covered  with  crisis,  which  dis- 
larged  freely,  and  on  his  legs  and  ankles  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
an  mto  his  shoes.    He  was  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  despaired  of 
ecovery.    I  told  him  I  had  not  the  least  concern  for  him,  or  doubt 
f  his  entire  restoration  from  tlie  first,  having  perfect  confidence  in 
ur  appeal  to  nature  by  such  natural  means.    He  has  long  returned 

0  his  duties,  and  has  written  to  me  this  week,  saying  he  is  in  perfect 
ealth,  and  has  stood  the  fatigues  of  a  contested  election  without  any 
I]  convenience. 

Often  the  legs  are  swollen  merely  from  weakness.    "We  see  to 
ouovating  the  stomach,  and  getting  good  functionary  action  of  the 
ver,  &c.    Pack  the  legs  as  No.  214  night  and  day, — steam  them  once 
r  twice  a  day,  and  pour  tepid  water  over  them,  and  dry  well  with 
owel,  then  dry  rub  with  hand  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  replace  the 
■ackings.  Every  other  day  give  a  leg  bath  to  the  knees  in  mustard  and 
ater  105  degrees,  then  wipe  with  a  towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
hen  dry  rub  with  a  towel  and  hand,  stroking  downwards  always  in 
ese  cases;  give  little  flesh  meat,  but  our  usual  diet,  no  stimulants 
course.    The  more  we  see  the  invariable  response  nature  makes  to 
iiese  natural  appeals,  the  more  confidence  we  have  in  our  plana, 
'here  is  nothing  punishing — nothing  in  the  treatment  the  body 
brinks  from. 

CASE  or  DEATH  EEOM  ULCERATION  OE  THE 
50WELS. — A  gentleman,  aged  28,  apparently  of  regular  moderate 
abits,  but  taking  his  daily  allowance  of  wine  and  spirits,  came  to  me 
omplaining  of  frequent  diarrhoea  and  weakness  in  the  bowels,  for 
mv  or  five  years  past.  I  soon  discovered  from  the  state  of  his  tongue, 
nd  other  symptoms,  that  he  had  been  gradually  producing  inflam- 
latory  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
owels,  and  I  told  him  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  having  proper  reme- 
ies  applied,  and  of  a  difierent  nature  from  the  physic  he  had  so  long 

1  ied  in  vain,  and  which,  he  said,  had  never  given  him  but  temporary 
elief. 

I  advised  him  to  think  nothing  of  his  business,  and  give  himself  up 
:>  the  treatment  for  a  considerable  time.  After  five  weeks'  stay  he 
as  so  far  restored,  that  he  considered  himself  well  enough  to  return 
ome.  I,  however,  advised  him  not  to  do  so,  although  he  was  a  new 
lan  in  comparison  with  what  he  was  when  lie  first  came  to  tbe  Esta- 
lishment ;  the  bowels  were  quite  regular,  and  no  pain,  and  his 
3ngue  all  but  clear.  He  did  return  home ;  and  although  I  had  im- 
ressed  upon  hira  the  absolute  necessity  (if  he  valued  his  life)  to 
briefly  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  diet  himself, 
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and  to  use  the  baths  prescribed,  yet  he  did  not  entirely  comply,  and 
it  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  about  eight  months  after,  at  bis  own 
residence. 

Not  a  few  I  can  remember  who  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner, 
against  my  most  urgent  advice,  and  while  I  have  pointed  to  such  fatal 
transgressions  of  the  conditions  not  only  of  health  but  of  life,  yet  iu 
more  cases  than  this  have  they  expressed  their  regret  that  they  did 
not  follow  my  advice,  when  it  was  too  late  to  do  so. 

When  there  has  been  a  long  state  of  deranged  health,  and  more 
especially  disease,  a  sound  cure  and  power  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  from 
even  a  few  months'  treatment,  and  after  apparent  convalescence.  The 
frame  must  have  time  to  be  thoroughly  renewed  in  a  natural  way ;  and 
this  is  why  many  will  not  try  hydropathic  treatment.    The  _  doctor  s 
patching  nostrums— his  sedatives,  and  tonics,  and  purgatives— his 
leeches  and  lancet— his  setons,  and  issues,  and  blisters,  and  counter- 
irritant  ointments— his  cupping,  and  other  horrors— are  aU  found  so 
handy,  and  applied  without  trouble ;  and  often,  too,  attended  with  the 
pleasant  company  of  a  gentlemanly  intelligent  man,  who  taows  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  passing  in  society  and  in  the  world.    He  caUs 
upon  them  for  little  self-denial,  because  he  Imows  it  is  useless  to 
olfer  such  advice,  or  to  make  recovery  a  condition  of  obeying  it. 
Added  to  all  these  convenieneies,  the  probability  is,  that  they  have 
a  gentleman  to  deal  with  whose  honour  or  sincerity  no  one  can  doubt, 
however  they  may  differ  with  him  as  to  his  mode  of  practice ;  lor  it  is 
notorious  that  in  no  other  profession  do  we  see  more  or  such  an 
amount  of  services  done  gratuitously,  and  without  any  hope  or  chance 
of  payment.    Our  country  surgeons  range  over  our  hilly  county 
many  a  dreary  night,  knowing  there  is  small  chance  of  pecuniary  re- 
muneration, nor  do  they  ever  refuse  to  go  on  that  account.  Man- 
kind, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in  time  be  wiser  than  to  sacrihce  lite 
for  business  or  the  conveniences  of  physic. 

Not  having  heard  of  my  patient,  referred  to  above,  for  some  months 
I  made  inquiry,  and  found  he  was  not  expected  to  live  many  days.  1 
immediately  sent  off  an  experienced  bath-man  to  his  residence,  a 
hundred  miles  oft^  He  found  his  old  complaint  upon  him,  and  greatly 
aggravated.  He  had  been  so  far  renovated  by  his  visit  to  my  place, 
that  he  stood  his  labours  well  for  some  time  after  his  return ;  but  the 
departure  from  the  strict  regimen,  and  taking  stimulants,  and  over- 
working the  brain,  began  by  degrees  to  bring  on  the  irntalion  m  his 
bowels,  when  thinking  lie  was  not  yet  much  amiss,  he  had  recourse  to 
nhvsic;  and  now  the  ^course  of  the  disease  was  rapid,  and  his  doctor 
told  him  there  was  no  hope  of  life.  The  patient  had  some  of  our 
apparatus  which  he  took  with  him  from  my  establishment.  My 
bath-man  began  with  gentle  fomentation  to  the  bowe  s,  then  towel 
pack,  the  towel  wrung  out  of  warm  water;  .^i^^  P^";^ 
sponged  over  the  parts  with  tepid  water,  soaping  first.    The  throat 
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waa  packed  night  and  day,  as  his  mouth  and  throat  were  so  ulcerated 

that  he  could  with  difficulty  swallow  liquids.  When  feverish  or 
1  restless,  the  operations  were  repeated,  and  having  a  napkin  wrung 

out  of  warm  water  almost  constantly  over  the  stomach  and  bowels 
'  (spongio  sprinkled  with  warm  water  would  have  been  better,  as  it 

would  not  have  required  renewing  often).  A  tepid  sitz  bath  was 
.  given,  but  he  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  repeated. 

No  urine  had  been  passed  for  several  days  until  these  applications, 
^  when  he  passed  it  freely,  and  was  greatly  relieved.  The  relief  to  the 
I  raouth  and  throat  by  the  throat  pack  was  also  complete.  The  poor 
i  invalid  was  before,  choking  with  the  burning  fever  there.  He  could 
i  soon  swallow  easily,  and  began  to  take  some  mucilaginous  food,  and 
1  rallied  much ;  he  took  milk  thickened  with  ground  rice  and  flour 
i  during  the  nights.  Free  from  pain  and,  comparatively,  from  fever, 
Ihe  could  calmly  consider  his  nearness  to  the  bourne  which,  once 
(Crossed,  is  never  re-crossed  to  the  business  of  life  ;  and  he  was  grate- 
i  ful  to  God  for  the  season  of  reprieve  and  of  ease,  which  he  used  with 
f  great  profit  and  comfort  to  his  soul's  welfare.  His  life  was  prolonged 
I  by  these  means  five  weeks,  when  he  departed,  as  he  had  been  from 
1  the  first  applications,  m" ithout  pain.  He  had  all  day  looked  forward 
<  to  six  o'clock  p.m.  as  the  hour  of  his  departure,  and  a  few  minutes 
» after  the  clock  struck  he  breathed  his  last,  to  join  the  great  meeting 
Ihe  said  he  had  to  attend  at  that  hour,  adding  another  warning  to 
1  those  left  behind,  not  to  make  business  or  the  customs  of  the  world 
I  a  greater  consideration  than  God's  immutable  laws  for  the  comfort, 
« efficiency,  and  existence  of  the  body.  The  following  letter  I  received 
i  about  a  week  after  his  death. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  beneficial  effects 

(of  the  Water  Cure  in  Mr  case,  in  this  town,  it 

8  seems  right  to  communicate  to  you  what  I  saw.    The  judicious  way 

i  in  which  your  Mr.  Frost  treated  Mr  '"^Pplyi^o  water 

sso  variously  and  skilfully— that  under  God  his  life  was  prolonged  for 
t  a  much  longer  period  than  otherwise.  Had  Mr.  E.  been  allopathi- 
e  cally  treated,  I  believe  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  humanly 
8  speaking,  his  death  would  have  occurred  long  before.  Not  only  was 
1  life  prolonged,  but  from  the  soothing  effects  of  the  water  applications, 
I  he  had  not  the  least  pain  or  suffering.  Violent  dysentery,  and  a 
i  deeply  ulcerated  alimentary  canal,  were  calculated  doubtless  to  give 
I  much  torture  and  distress,  yet  not  the  least  symptom  appeared." 

The  use  of  tobacco  being  so  often  the  cause  of  IJlceration  of  the 
]  Bowels,  the  following  remarks  by  the  late  Dr.  Hall  may,  I  think, 
Ibe  useful : — 

:From  the  "  Lancet;'  of  October,  1857.— A  Note  on  the  Effects 
(OP  Tobacco. — "When  I  first  occupied  my  present  lodgings,  I  was 
! struck  with  the  almost  constant  appearance  of  a  young  man,  ob- 
>viously  of  fortune  or  independence,  who  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
(opposite  side  of  the  road,  half-way  between  my  window  and  the  sea. 
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He  was  tall,  robustly  made,  but  stooped,  and  his  whole  gait  and 
appearance  were  slow,  slouching,  and  inanimate.  I  could  not  imagine 
what  should  induce  a  fine  young  man  so  to  occupy  himself,  or  rather 
to  pass  hour  after  hour  sauntering  up  and  down  without  occupation. 
At  length  the  mystery  was  solved.    I  observed,  what  I  had  not  dis- 
covered at  first,  that  the  youth  had  an  occupation  ;  between  his  hand 
and  his  lips  he  constantly  held  &pipe.    He  thus,  therefore,  spent  his 
time  dreamily  away,  without  energy,  without  object,  in  a  state  of 
constant  half  narcotism.    I  have  known  members  of  my  own  pro- 
fession so  to  devote  themselves  to  this  narcotic,  as  utterly  to  lose  the 
energies  requisite  for  activity  in  study  and  practice,  and  consequently 
for  success ;— a  room,  a  dress,  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  smoking, 
hours  spent  in  the  indulgence  of  the  solitary  vice ;  half  narcotism, 
half  angesthesia.    I  would  not  boast,  but  I  think  I  may  af&rm,  with- 
out boasting,  that  I  have  laboured  in  the  cause  of  medical  science, 
during  two-fifths  of  a  century,  more  than  any  one.   This  journal 
bears  testimony  to  these  labours,  and  with  whatever  success  they 
may  have  been  crowned,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  I  never  should 
have  accomplished  them  had  I  been  a  smoker— had  I  absented  my- 
self from  society,  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  peculiar  room,  and  in  a 
peculiar  dress,  the  impersonation  of  self,  solitude,  and  oblivion.  I 
write  this  for  the  warning  of  my  younger  professional  brethren.  It 
is  plain,  tobacco  acts  on  the  cerebrum,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  heart ;  its  efi'ects  are  stupidity,  defective  breathing,  defective 
action  of  the  heart— forms  of  debility,  and  impaired  energy.  Ihese 
phenomena  are  primarily  physical  and  physiological ;  no  doubt,  the 
blood  is  poisoned,  and  in  its  turn  poisons  the  bram,  the  medulla,  and 
the  heart     Sometimes,  in  those  who  smoke  for  the  first  time,  these 
symptoms  occur  in  a  form  even  of  danger.    Such  a  case  occurred  to 
me  many  years  ago,  and  was  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  in  1816.    Of  this  case  I  propose  to  adduce  a 
brief  extract : — 

"'Mr  J  H  ased  nineteen,  unacciistomed,  except  for  a  day  or  two  before,  to 
the  effects  of  tobacco,  smoked  one  and  a  part  ,  of  a  second  pipe.  He  became 
affected  by  violent  syncope,  and  by  violent  retching  and  vomiting  He  returned 
home  complained  of  paii  in  the  head,  undressed  lumself,  and  went  to  bed. 
So?n  a&S  he  wa5  taken  with  stupor  and  laborious  breathing.  He  wa3 
that  state  by  the  medical  attendant.  The  countenance  was  sussed 
S  adeephvidcoloui-;  the  eyes  lost  their  bnlhancy  ;  the  conjunctivae  were 
hi  ected  tL  right  pupil  was  exceedingly  contracted ;  the  left  was  much  larger 
tE  usual  and  Ld  lost  its  chcular  form ;  both  were  unaffected  on  the  approach 
than  usual  au  ^  ^^^^^  contraction :  the  arms 

boS  over  tL  cE ;  and  the  whole  body  was  affected  with  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions ;  the  breathing  was  very  stertorous.' 

»  T^rom  these  several  symptoms  we  may  pretty  accurately  judge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  brain,  in  solitary  smokers  and  m  a  minor 
decree  in  all  smokers.  The  robust  may  support  the  effects  of  to- 
bacco   but  the  feeble  will  assuredly  pay  the  penalty  of  langour, 
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inertia,  and  incapacity.    I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of 
members  of  our  profession,  both  in  its  higher  and  lower  ranks,  making 
1  shipwreck  of  their  success  and  fortune,  by  addiction  to  solitary  and 
I  sedentary  smoking." 

Experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that  Total  Abstinence  from  ale, 
•  wine,  spirits,  or  any  stimulating  liquids,  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
;  all  cases  if  health  is  to  be  restored  or  preserved.  I  find  by  drink- 
i  ing  water  only  I  have  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  headache  and  a  buoy- 
;  ancy  of  spirits  I  never  enjoyed  whilst  taking  any  stimulating  beverage, 
;  and  I  also  find  my  strength  increased,  and  that  I  can  take  a  greater 
variety  of  food  without  inconvenience.  I  strongly  recommend  a  trial 
1  of  the  same  plan  to  any  and  every  one. 

HTDEOPATHIC  APPLICATION  IN  EXTREME  WEAK- 
NESS, AND  TO  THE  DYING.— I  shall  not  forget  caUing  upon 
;  a  late  dear  friend,  a  lady  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  dying 
:  from  natural  exhaustion  of  the  whole  frame.    Her  sufferings  were 
1  great,  simply  from  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  being  worn  out ; 
I  the  vitality  and  power  of  action  all  but  gone.  Naturally  of  a  healthy 
I  constitution,  life  lingered  in  the  body  while  there  was  but  a  spark  to 
I  keep  the  heart  moving.    On  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the 
1  room  was  a  whole  row  of  physic  bottles.    The  doctor,  kind  and  at- 
■  tentive,  and  celebrated  for  his  skill,  had  done  his  utmost  to  give 
relief,  but  was  entirely  unsuccessful ;  even  morphia,  and  the  most 
:  approved  sedatives,  failed  in  the  usual  effect  they  produced  in  the 
I  earlier  stage  of  the  illness.    The  stomach  had  lost  its  heat  and  vital 
power  to  assimilate  and  dispose  of  its  contents  any  longer.  I  advised 
i  gentle  fomentation  at  once  to  the  back  and  front  of  the  body,  with 
'  one  wrung-out  flannel  pad,  covering  the  pad  with  a  piece  of  light 
mackintosh  to  keep  in  the  heat,  as  the  fomenting  can  might  be  too 
heavy.   This  gave  immediate  relief,  and  after  it  had  been  on  twenty 
minutes,  it  was  taken  off",  and  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  body 
:  as  possible.    The  parts  were  then  wiped  with  a  napkin  wrung  out 
of  warm  water,  and  with  another  soft  dry  napkin  gently  wiped  dry, 
having  afterwards  a  broad,  dry,  warm  flannel  bandage  to  put  round 
the  body.   "Whenever  the  pain  returned,  half  of  a  fomenting  can, 
wrapped  in  flannel,  was  put  over  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  if  it 
appeared  necessary,  fomenting  again,  but  only  on  the  stomach,  as 
in  such  cases  care  must  be  observed  not  to  fatigue  the  body  more 
than  possible.  If  the  legs  and  feet  be  wrapped  in  hot  mustard  cloths, 
and  dry  over  to  keep  them  warm,  it  will  be  of  great  service,  and 
then  wrap  them  in  dry  flannel  afterwards.    "Water  is  by  far  the 
best  beverage  in  these  cases,  and  that  all  but  cold. 

By  these  gentle  means  of  keeping  warmth  over  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  nature  will  be  assisted  and  soothed  to  the  last.  Di  scard  all 
physic  whatever.  If  the  bowels  should  be  swollen  or  uncomfortable, 
and  constipated  for  days,  then  apply  a  gentle  warm-water  enema. 
A  large  piece  of  spongio  piline,  sprinkled  witli  a  little  hot  water,  and 
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bouud  over  the  stomach  aud  bowels,  and  kept  on  with  a  flannel 
wrapper,  or  tied  ou  with  tape,  will  keep  in  the  vitality,  and  do  great 
service.  Castor  oil,  which  is  generally  considered  a  simple  and 
liarmless  medicine.  Dr.  Quain,  in  his  work  on  the  rectum,  says,  is 
irritating  from  its  acrid  properties,  and  he  cautions  against  the  use 
of  it.  Shortly  after  I  attended  the  case  named,  a  near  relative  of 
mine,  a  lady,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  lay  in  a  similar  state,  and 
her  gratitude  to  God  for  the  relief  afforded  by  these  natural,  harm- 
less means  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  witnessed  the  same  effect 
on  young  persons  dying.  It  is  simply  keeping  the  vitality  up  by 
artificial  warmth,  when  the  body  no  longer  possesses  it  naturally, 
or  can  bear  stimulating  internally,  which  has  such  a  soothing  effect 
on  the  sinking  frame. 

DEAFNESS. — We  have  succeeded  in  curing  or  relieving  cases 
where  ib  has  resulted  from  weakness  of  the  nerves,  or  low  power  of 
the  excretory  ducts,  by  using  general  invigorating  treatment,  and  the 
use  of  bath  Nos.  134,  135,  136. 

:  TOOTHACHE.— If  the  teeth  be  decayed,  extraction  is  the  only 
cure  ;  but  if  the  cause  be  rheumatism,  hold  tepid  water  in  the  mouth 
until  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  then  change  it ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
face,  cheeks,  neck,  and  parts  behind  the  ears  should  be  rubbed 
vigorously  with  the  hands  and  cold  water,  frequentlj'-  dipping  the 
hands  into  the  water.  It  is  well  also  to  rub  the  gums  till  they  bleed. 
Cold  foot  baths  and  hand  baths  will  also  be  found  useful,  as  will 
packing  the  face  also  with  wet  and  dry  calico,  and  plenty  of  flannel  : 
but  it  is  only  wasting  time  to  try  any  other  plan  than  extraction,  if 
there  is  decay  in  the  teeth,  as  the  pain  keeps  up  an  irritation  of  the 
whole  nervous  system,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  health ;  serious  and 
protracted  illness  we  have  often  seen  to  be  the  result  of  not  having 
resolution  to  have  the  tooth  or  teeth  extracted  at  once. 

CASE  OF  BLINDNESS.— A  gentlemaa  residing  in  London, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  came  to  our  establishment  to  ask  if,  in  my 
opinion,  hydropathic  treatment  could  do  anything  for  the  restoration 
of  his  eyesight.  He  had  for  some  years  suflered  from  inflammation 
in  the  eyes,  and  his  sight  gradually  became  weaker,  though  ^le  had 
observed  the  strictest  attention  to  the  advice  of  surgeons,  physicians, 
and  oculists  he  had  consulted.  He  had  hesitated  neither  at  expense 
nor  self-denial,  but  all  ended  in  disappointment ;  and  indeed  the 
result  was  a  worse  calamity  than  weakness  of  sight, — for  the  last 
surgeon  he  was  under  in  London  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied 
entirely  over  the  forehead,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  out  the 
inflammation,  and  as  soon  as  this  blister  rose  well,  he  became  totally 
blind.  It  was  the  last  outrage  nature  could  submit  to :  the  blister 
drew  away  the  life  of  the  nerves,  never  more  to  be  restored.  He 
has  been  ever  since  hopelessly  blind.  I  could  do  nothing  for  him 
but  invigorate  his  general  health,  which  became  excellent;  and  if 
this  treatment  had  been  applied  earlier,  I  have  little  doubt  but  his 
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s\o\\t  would  have  been  good.  He  bad  been  sufiering  foi"  many  years 
from  acidity,  and  consequent  inflammatory  action  of  tbe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  liv^r,  and  bowels ;  and  the  eyes  were,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  aifected.  The  doctors  applied  their  nostrums 
to  the  head,  by  cupping,  often  blistering  behind  the  ears  and  at  top 
of  spine,  and  salivating,  until  the  last  eminent  practitioner,  thinking 
he  would  try  the  front  part  of  the  head,  and  carry  his  attack  on  the 
inflammation  by  blistering  nearer  the  centre  of  mischief,  gave  him  a 
coup  de  grace,  and  received  his  fee  !  Being  a  certificated  practitioner, 
and  using  the  lawfully  authorised  rules  of  warfare  against  disease,  he 
came  oflE"not  only  without  blame,  but  with,  no  doubt,  the  satisfaction 
to  himself  of  having  tried  every  orthodox  plan  in  his  power.  When 
will  the  College  of  Physicians  throw  aside  the  dogmas  of  the  Loudon 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Materia  Medica,  by  which  all  surgeons  ad- 
mitted to  practice  must  swear  ?  These  codes  of  cure  of  disease  have 
been  laid  down  generations  back,  and  are  known  by  the  profession  to 
be  fallacious  in  many  points ;  still  their  mixtures  and  the  application 
of  them  to  disease  must  be  acknowledged,  notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  of  laying  down  laws  for  all  present  and  future  times, 
ignoring  all  progress  in  scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  in 
its  requirements  in  disease. 

When  will  mankind  shake  off  the  superstitious  regard  they  have 
for  old-established  usages,  and  think  for  themselves,  and  compare  the 
practice  and  principles  of  not  only  surgeons  and  M.D.'s,  but  of  other 
professionals  who  are  educated  with  an  idea  that  they  possess  a 
right,  by  virtue  of  their  diplomas  or  orders,  to  assume  an  infallible 
authority  over  their  fellow-creatnres  ?  This  poor  gentleman,  from 
overstudying,  weakened  and  deranged  his  general  health.  His  vis 
vitse  drawn  constantly  to  the  brain  to  keep  up  the  stimulus  there  for 
study,  the  nutritive  process  was  partly  stopped.  The  optic  nerves,  in 
common  with  every  other  part  of  the  body,  were  decaying,  and  not 
being  replaced  until  attenuation  amounted  to  that  degree,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  conveying  the  sense  of  sight  from  the  nervous 
centres  in  the  base  of  the  brain.  All  the  nervous  system  sympa- 
thised ;  and  when,  on  examination  of  the  patient's  habits  of  life,  the 
.doctor  could  easily  see  a  cause  for  the  ailment,  why  did  he  not  look 
to  restoring  the  nutritive  powers,  instead  of  prescribing  a  directly 
opposite  course,  draining  the  life  further  out  ?  The  patient  has  been 
a  man  of  most  strict  moral  habits  all  his  life,  and  guilty  of  no  excess. 
Stimulants  and  good  living  were  ordered  by  one,  abstinence  by 
another ;  then  either  of  these  courses  was  condemned  by  a  third,  and 
so  on ;  it  was  all  striking  in  the  dark,  until  the  poor  gentleman's 
readings  were  put  an  end  to  by  total  blindness. 

CASE  OP  OVBR-WOEKED  BRAIN  ruined  by  the  remedies 
"applied.  A  medical  student  of  King's  College,  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  studying  hard,  paying  little  attention  to  his  health, 
smoking  cigars  to  soothe  his  nerves,  and  taking  stimulants  (but  by 
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no  means  more  than  is  usually  taken)  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  This 
course  was  followed  by  the  natural  results,  congestion  in  the  head 
and  general  uneasiness.   He  applied  to  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Law- 
rence, who,  according  to  the  orthodox  laws  of  the  profession,  attacked 
the  suffering  part  with  blisters  behind  the  ears,  cupping  at  the  top 
of  the  spine,  and  salivation,  by  way  of  cleansing  the  blood  and 
clearing  the  bowels ;  no  doubt  thinking,  when  he  had  drawn  out 
serum  and  blood  from  the  head,  and  made  a  good  passage  below,  the  • 
whole  machine  would  be  as  clear  as  a  newly-cleansed  vessel,  and 
ready  for  anything  the  patient  chose  to  put  into  it  again.  The 
unfortunate  result,  however,  to  the  student  (who  is  now  in  practice 
as  a  surgeon)  is,  that  he  has  been  losing  his  sight  ever  since  the 
blisters  drew  the  life  out  of  those  parts ;  and  if  he  is  called  to  any 
patient  in  haste,  he  is  subject  to  a  swimming  in  the  head,  that  inca- 
pacitates him  for  immediate  action.    He  is  full  of  rheumatic  pains, 
and  sometimes  feels  difficulty  in  using  his  limbs,  and  a  premature 
old  age  has  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
his  own  profession.   He  will  never  regain  the  vitality  which  has  been 
drawn  out  of  him.    He  is  now  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  looking  alone  to  the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  nu- 
trition to  cure  disease,  and  attempting  the  cure  of  a  local  part 
through  the  agency  of  the  whole  system.    He  has  experienced  much 
benefit  from  a  partial  adoption  of  our  hydropathic  plans.    I  was 
struck  with  a  remark  he  made  shortly  after  he  had  tried  our  practice 
and  read  Dr.  QuUy's  work.    "  Tou  begin,"  he  said,  "  with  building 
up  ;  we  unfortunately  have  to  begin  with  pulling  down  before  we  can 
attempt  building  up."    I  remarked,  when  once  this  pulling  down  is 
practised,  the  frame  never  recovers  the  mischievous  effects.    I  wish 
he  dare  condemn  this  principle  in  the  Infirmary. 

CONGESTION  OF  BEAIN  AND  PEEMANENT  INJUET, 
from  irregular  living,  drinking,  seton  fop  of  spine,  8fc. — A  gentleman, 
age  about  fifty,  naturally  remarkably  strong  and  robust,  having  had 
perfect  health  up  to  forty  years  of  age,  began  then  to  feel  the  effects 
of  irregular  living,  late  hours,  tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits.  Being 
very  prosperous  in  his  business,  and  a  man  of  great  energy,  his  natu- 
rally strong  vital  force  kept  him  from  feeling  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief that  was  brewing.  He  went  to  the  doctor  when  his  head  was  a 
little  worse  than  usual,  or  his  bowels  confined,— got  a  dose  of  calomel, 
and  proceeded  on  the  course  of  ruination  to  his  body.  Nature  bore 
this  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  set  both  the  patient's  vital  force 
and  the  doctor's  nostrums  at  defiance,  and  the  patient  was  laid  up 
with  racking  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  miserable  nervous  feelings, 
amounting  almost  to  madness.  A  rather  strong  measure  was  now 
tried ;  a  kind  of  combined  assault  on  the  vitality  of  the  system,  in 
the  sha))e  of  blisters  behind  the  ears,  salivation,  and  an  issue  of 
three  peas  at  the  top  of  the  spine ! !  Nature  never  recovered  this 
blow,  nor  will  she  as  long  as  the  patient  lives ;  a  permanent  aud  m- 
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c curable,  uneasy  feeling  has  been  set  up  in  the  nerves  of  the  head> 
vwhich  nothing  can  ever  cure.  The  vitality  of  some  of  the  nerves  in 
tthe  spine  and  head  are  all  but  destroyed,  and  so  vreakened,  that  at 
tthe  patient's  time  of  life  (fifty)  restoration  is  entirely  hopeless.  If 
s  surgeons  or  physicians  ever  cured  congestion  of  the  brain  by  these 
I  barbarous  applications,  there  would  be  some  justification  for  the 
{practice,  but  they  never  did,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  the  principles 
( of  the  life  of  the  nervous  system  are  what  they  themselves  have 
( discovered,  and  published  to  the  world  in  so  many  instructive  and 
i  truthful  treatises.  This  patient  came  to  my  establishment  most  un- 
'  willing  to  have  the  peas  taken  out  of  his  neck ;  he  had  been  told  that 
I  by  drawing  away  inflammation  they  were  his  security  against 
i  insanity.  I  told  him  I  gave  lamb  and  chicken  with  the  peas  I 
)  prescribed,  and  I  should  order  them  to  be  put  into  his  stomach, 
'  where  they  would  be  far  more  likely  to  help  to  restore  the  nutritive 
]  powers  of  the  body  than  being  stuck  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  pro- 
1  ducing  stinking  matter.  The  peas  were  immediately  removed,  and 
I  the  hole  cleansed  and  healed  up  with  water  bandages.  I  had  this 
J  patient  several  months,  got  his  bowels  soon  to  act  quite  naturally, 
i  as  well  as  the  kidneys.  The  tongue  became  clean,  appetite  good ; 
;  he  could  stand  any  amount  of  cold  baths  with  pleasure,  could  walk 

•  ten  miles  at  a  stretch  with  ease,  and  all  was  right  but  the  occasional 
:  twitching  at  the  back  of  the  head,  where  the  peas  had  been  stuck  in, 

■  with  an  almost  constant  sense  that  something  was  wrong  there,  and 
I  on  exertion,  communicating  to  the  head  a  sort  of  dull,  heavy  feeling, 
:  although  far  more  slight  than  formerly,  but  not  preventing  sleep.  It 

■  was,  in  fact,  simple  weakness  of  the  nerves  from  the  injury.  The 
I  good  state  of  tongue,  and  the  general  good  health,  show  the  cure 

•  would  have  been  complete  but  for  the  barbarous  invention  of  the 
peas ;  and  I  expressed  my  wish  that  the  surgeon  had  tried  the  eflfect 

1  of  the  treatment  upon  himself  before  he  prescribed  it  to  his  patient, 
'  the  same  as  I  try  my  baths  and  bandages,  to  find  out  by  personal 
experience  their  agreeable  or  disagreeable  efiects. 
,  WOUNDS,  CUTS,  AND  BEUISES.-If  in  a  part  that  can  be 
1  immersed  m  hot  water,  immediately  let  it  be  done  for  twenty 
1  minutes,  and  let  the  water  be  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.    If  it  be  a 
cut,  strap  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  with  narrow  strips  of  dia- 
culom  plaster,  then  put  on  a  piece  of  spongio  damped  with  hot  water, 
or  if  no  spongio  at  hand,  use  thicknesses  of  linen,  with  mackintosh  or 
oiled  silk  over  to  keep  in  the  warmth.    When  painful,  if  it  can  be 
.done,  dip  the  part  in  hot  water,  without  taUng  off  the  wrapping. 

Ihis  is  iniportant;  we  never  undress  the  wound  till  there  is  exu- 
>  dation  and  the  morbid  matter  gives  out  efliuvia,  then  have  it  re- 
I  dressed  altogether  as  above,  and  repeat  the  treatment  if  needed ; 
:  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  dressings  are  required.  The  spongio 
I  or  linen  will  not  grow  into  the  wound  if  the  part  is  immersed  in  hot 
water,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  even  less.    If  the  wound  is  severe, 
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and  iuflammation  comes  on  in  the  limb,  wet  pack  the  whole  limb,  as 
in  list  214,  and  re-wet  the  bandages  three  times  a-day.  This  \mi 
stop  inflammatory  action.  Should  the  wound  be  in  a  part  of  the 
body  which  camiot  be  separately  immersed,  apply  hot  fomenting  pads, 
and  this  treatment  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  If  the  cut  is  serious,  or 
inflammatory  action  sets  in,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  abstain  from 
flesh  meat,  ale,  wine,  spirits,  coffee,  or  any  kind  of  stimulants,  and, 
indeed,  at  all  times,  if  sound  health  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Wear  the 
wet  body  bandage,  use  dripping  sheets,  &c.,  to  open  the  pores  and 
invigorate  the  system.  We  have  had  some  desperate  cases,  where 
amputation  had  been  declared  necessary,  which  have  very  soon  been 
cured  by  these  simple  means.  In  cases  where  the  forepart  of  the 
finger  has  been  torn  or  cut  off  to  all  but  a  shred,  it  has  been  replaced, 
and  the  finger  made  whole. 

CASE  OP  CUT  IN  THE  HAND,  AND  PEOPOSED  AMPU- 
TATION.— A  patient  applied  to  us  in  much  distress  of  mind  and 
body  at  the  prospect  of  a  surgical  operation  on  his  hand.    He  had 
several  weeks  before  accidentally  cut  his  hand,  and  one  finger  severely, 
with  a  rusty  turnip- chopper.     He  sent  for  his  surgeon,  the  hand 
was  dressed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  cure  it.    The  usual  routine  of 
surgical  treatment  was  applied;  ointments,  cooling  lotions,  and 
calomel  to  stimulate  the  liver  and  to  cleanse  the  bowels.    The  finger, 
however,  as  the  patient  remarked,  took  bad  ways ;  the  inflammation 
and  pain  became  so  intense  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  had  not 
retired  to  rest  for  nearly  a  week;  and  had  he  not,  at  a  friend's  sug- 
gestion, wet  packed  the  arm,  the  erysipelas  which  had  set  in  would 
have  destroyed  him  very  soon.    A  longer  and  deeper  incision  was  now 
made  in  the  finger,  laying  it  open  to  the  bone,  to  allow  the  matter  to 
come  out,— this  gave  no  relief;  the  place  soon  showed  signs  of  bad 
matter  and  more  infiammation ;  it  would  not  heal,  nor  give  any  ap- 
pearance of  healthy  granulations  forming.  The  surgeon  said  he  could 
not  hesitate  longer  to  call  in  further  assistance,  and  with  another 
surgeon  in  extensive  practice,  they  again  examined  the  finger,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  amputation  would  alone  save  his  life. 
The  instruments  were  produced,  but  the  patient's  courage  failed,— 
he  declined  to  submit  to  it,  and  applied  to  us.    Now  it  was  evident 
on  a  glance  at  the  subject,  why  these  really  skilful  surgeons  had 
failed  to  cure  the  finger  without  an  operation,  which,  even  if  per- 
formed, would  have  left  the  patient  in  the  same  critical  position.  The 
state  of  the  whole  system  was  thoroughly  deranged ;  the  tongue 
foul,  conplexion  yellow,  bowels  in  an  unnatural  state,  head  bad,  and 
nausea,  all  showing  the  blood  utterly  unfit  to  repair  the  damages  in 
the  frauie.    This  impure  inflammatory  blood  kept  up  especial  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  in  the  wounded  part.   The  bowels  and  finger 
had  been  attended  to ;  good  living  and  stimulants  advised,  but  this 
of  course  onlv  added  fuel  to  the  fire.    The  hand,  as  in  the  oase  of 
the  burn  quoted  below,  was  a  secondary  object  with  us,  ana  not 
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thoucrlit  of  as  the  point  to  cure.    We  set  to  work  by  first  immersing 
he  hand  in  water  daily  as  hot  as  could  be  borne  for  twenty  minutes, 
,  hen  while  in  the  water,  the  morbid  core  of  the  wound  was  raised 
with'a  pair  of  fine  pincers  and  cut  off  as  it  could  be  borne.  The  pain 
was  severe.    Soon  as  this  operation  was  over,  the  whole  hand  was 
i)acked  in  spongio  piline,  and  the  arm  to  the  shoulder  wet  packed 
with  calico,  mackintosh,  and  flannel.    This  was  repeated  only  once  a 
,  day  except  it  became  painful,  when  the  hot  water  was  re-applied,  and 
ithe'packino-  replaced,  but  this  was  seldom  required,  for  the  arm  was 
-  at  once  relieved,  and  he  went  to  bed  and  rested  the  first  night.  The 
1  relief  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
1  he  had  before  every  dressing  a  hot  shallow  and  tepid  wash  dowii, 
I  or  a  steamer  or  a  wet  pack.    The  wet  body-bandage  was  worn  night 
i  and  day ;  all  stimulants,  flesh  meat,  or  tea  strictly  forbidden.  Light 
1  puddings,  bread  and  butter,  and  water,  or  weak  cocoa,  were  his 

The  patient  was  not  confined  to  his  house  three  days  after  this  treat- 
I  ment,  and  soon  got  well.  The  hand  was  cured,  with  the  exception  of 
;  a  stiff  joint  caused  by  the  application  of  the  knife  to  the  tendons. 

CASE  OF  BUEN. — A  workman  in  my  employ  was  foolishly 
melting  some  bees'  wax  in  turpentine  in  a  tin  vessel  over  the  fire,  the 
mixture  burst  into  a  flame,  and  in  attempting  to  remove  it,  the  handle 
broke  off  the  pan,  and  the  whole  contents— a  stream  of  liquid  fire- 
ran  over  on  to  his  hand.  The  skin  over  the  whole  hand  was  com- 
pletely charred,  inside  and  out.  The  surgeon  was  immediately  called 
m.  The  messenger  having  informed  him  of  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
he  brought  with  him  a  sedative  draught,  and  administered  it  at  once, 
saying  it  would  compose  the  sufterer  and  give  him  sleep.  He  exa- 
mined the  hand,  and  applied  some  ointment  with  a  feather,  and  a 
covering  of  linen,  then  a  poultice,  and  covered  the  whole  up.  The 
sedative  draught  was  repeated  several  times  during  the  night,  and  the 
patient  had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  several  "  dosing  bouts," 
but  awoke  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  shivering.  The  surgeon 
was  very  attentive,  came  several  times  during  the  day,  and  re-dressed 
the  wound,  and  repeated  this  the  following  day ;  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  fear  of  mortification,  and  consequent  necessity  for 
amputation.  The  accident  occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the 
surgeon  attended  until  Sunday  evening.  I  only  heard  of  the  accident 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  surgeon's  opinion  that 'there  was  but 
slight  hope  of  saving  the  hand.  I  immediately  sent  a  close  carriage 
for  the  patient  to  our  free  hospital,  taking  all  the  risk  without  hesi- 
tation, and  with  his  entire  consent.  Soon  as  he  arrived,  the  bandages 
and  poultices  were  removed,  the  ointment  carefully  washed  oft  by 
sponging,  squeezing  the  warm  water  over  without  touching  the  parts 
with  the  sponge.  Atea-kettle  full  of  boiling  water  was  thus  used;  there 
was  no  feeling  in  the  hand,  the  skin  was  charred,  stiff,  and  cracked, 
the  fingers  all  in  a  fast  mass.    "When  the  hot  water  was  being  poured 
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ou,  the  fingers  began  to  twitch,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  man ;  the 
hand  and  arm  were  then  steamed  twenty  minutes  It  was  remark- 
able to  see  some  of  the  turpentine  coming  out,  which  had  been  kept 
in  by  the  doctor's  ointment,  and,  of  course,  a  source  of  great  irrita- 
tion. After  steaming,  packed  the  hand  and  arm  with  wet  linen  and 
dry  flannel  and  shawls,  and  now  the  hand  was  soothed,  and  the  irri- 
tatiaig  matter  removed,  he  rested  three  hours.  The  next  and  principal 
point  to  see  to,  was  to  raise  the  vis  vitse  or  power  of  life ;  the  nervous 
system  had  received  a  severe  shock,  deranging  the  digestive  organs, 
making  the  man  sick  and  faint.  After  the  dressing  of  the  hand,  he 
was  undressed  except  the  arm,  and  put  into  our  steam-box,  and  a 
gentle  steamer  given ;  the  effects  of  this  revived  the  whole  frame,  and 
was  most  grateful  to  the  distracted  nerves.  After  the  steaming,  he  had 
a  tepid  dripping  sheet,  then  was  well  dried  with  a  sheet  in  preference 
to  a  wash  down,  to  prevent  exposure  to  the  air,  then  a  wet  body 
bandage  was  put  on,  and  he  was  dressed.  The  patient  got  sound  sleep 
the  same  night,  without  any  physic  or  artificial  means ;  this  soothing 
treatment  was  very  effective  in  giving  immediate  relief. 

The  next  day  the  hand  was  steamed  three  times  and  re-packed. 
The  man  could  not  stand  without  help  when  he  came,  but  this  day 
he  walked  out  alone,  and  had  a  wet  pack  No.  46  in  list,  in  which  he 
went  to  sleep.  The  third  day  the  skin  was  partially  ready  for 
removal,  it  was  white,  sodden,  and  soft,  and  was  cut  away  day  by 
day,  until  it  was  all  removed,  and  left  the  new  skin  forming  under- 
neath. Offensive  matter  dropt  out  as  the  burnt  skin  was  removed, 
and  with  it  some  remains  of  bees'  wax  and  turpentine.  The  fingers 
were  now  set  quite  at  liberty.  General  treatment  was  continued  to 
improve  the  general  health  and  keep  the  body  cool ;  the  body  bandage 
re-wetted  often  night  and  day,  kept  the  bowels  right,  with  a  70 
degrees  sitz  bath  for  ten  minutes  twice  a  day.  A  glove  of  spongio 
piline  was  now  made,  with  fingers  to  fit  each  to  keep  them  separate ; 
this  was  kept  on  and  damped  night  and  day,  except  when  removed  to 
steam  the  arm  three  times  a  day.  The  arm  was  kept  packed  with 
wet  and  dry  calico  and  mackintosh.  A  vapour  bath  to  the  whole  body 
and  a  tepid  sheet  were  given  every  morning  before  breakfast.  There 
was  not  the  least  relapse  ;  in  fact  the  man  returned  home  in  a  fort- 
night cured,  but  the  tender  new  skin  would  not  allow  him  yet  to 
work.  The  hand,  if  at  all  cold,  would  contract  and  be  fast  again  ; 
this,  however,  disappeared  as  more  life  got  into  the  part.  The 
steaming  to  the  arm  in  this  state  was  as  strong  as  he  could  possibly 
bear.  Pieces  of  whalebone  were  fitted  over  the  glove  on  the  inside 
of  the  hand  to  keep  it  open  and  prevent  contraction  for  about  a  fort- 
night. The  man  got  to  his  manual  labour  in  two  montlis,  and  has 
now  the  perfect  use  of  his  hand,  and  there  is  no  scar  whatever  left. 

This  again  is  only  being  a  nurse  to  nature,  not  forcing  her  or  dic- 
tating to  her  by  unnatural  operations.  No  stimulants  were  allowed, 
nor  a  grain  of  medicine. 
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OLD  INJUEIES  OE  WOUNDS  FEOM  BEOKEN  OE 
DISLOCATED  LIMBS,  OE  HUMOUES.— The  effect  of  the 
Hydropathic  treatment  in  restoring  parts  which  have  been  formerly 
injured  is  very  striking,  and  shows  the  sound  principles  on  which  it 
is  based.  It  is  an  ordinarily  admitted  axiom  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, that  the  quicker  the  tissue  of  the  body  is  replaced,  the  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  it  will  be  ;  and  that  the  new  healthy  tissue  thus 
formed  will  not  bear  the  presence  of  effete  op  morbid  matter,  but 
will  quickly  expel  it.  We  have  had  a  number  of  striking  cases  of 
this  description.  In  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  arm  had  been  broken 
eight  years  before,  and  which  had  been  weak  ever  since,  although 
apparently  restored,  a  crisis  came  out  after  a  week's  bathing  on  the 
very  part  where  the  fracture  had  occurred.  This  crisis  discharged, 
then  threw  off  scaly  eruption,  got  well,  and  the  arm  was  restored  to 
its  normal  vigour.  At  the  same  time  (as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  in 
fact,  the  cause  of  the  restoration  of  the  arm)  the  whole  frame  was 
invigorated. 

Another  case  of  a  gentleman  with  sprain  of  the  ankle  joiQt  of 
years'  standing,  and  which,  as  usual,  had  been  treated  as  a  local 
ailment,  it  being  bearable  and  useable,  and,  therefore,  left  to  be  cured 
by  time,  as  the  heating  lotions  and  blisters  did  not  appear  to 
strengthen  it.  In  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  adopted  our  treatment 
for  his  general  health,  his  ankle  became  swollen  and  inflamed,  and 
then  began  to  suppurate ;  his  appetite  improved,  and  his  spirits 
raised,  with  a  new  feeling  of  coinfort  in  all  his  frame,  except  the 
suffering  part  under  process  of  renewal.  This  cheered  him  and  gave 
him  confidence  until  his  restoration  was  completed.  This  is  natural 
cure ;  not  the  effect  of  science,  but  simply  studying  and  following 
nature's  laws  in  keeping  the  pores  of  the  skin  open,  cleansed,  and 
healthily  stimulating  the  suffering  member  by  artificial  warmth, 
cleansing  away  the  morbid  matter  as  it  exudes,  so  as  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  offensive  to  the  new  granulations  forming  ;  attention  to  plain 
simple  food,  good  air,  and  good  water,  following  nature's  hints,  not 
forcing  her  to  submit  to  man's  ideas  of  what  results  his  pharma- 
copoeia and  materia  medica  practice  ought  to  produce.  No,  nature 
will  not  be  dictated  to ;  she  has  secrets  in  her  laboratories  (the 
glands,  &c.)  where  she  forms  the  delicate  compounds  man  cannot 
imitate.  He  is  sure  to  put  in  too  much  of  one  thing  or  another,  or 
■not  the  right  material  at  all.  He  aims  by  mixing  up  tonics  and  pur- 
■gatives,  sedatives  and  stimulants,  to  hit  the  mark,  but  always  fails 
in  giving  nutrition  with  the  nasty  stuff  he  administers.  Our  cus- 
tard puddings,  roast  beef,  and  forest  mutton  distance  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  genius,  with  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  and  Materia 
Medica  to  boot. 

.  The  advantage  of  a  proper  use  of  Hydropathic  treatment  is 
shown  by  the  effects  it  produces  in  other  parts  of  the  frame,  except 
where  vital  injuries  have  been  sustained  by  bleeding,  setons,  physic, 
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&.C.,  aud  even  iu  these  cases  a  great  deal  cau  be  done  to  prolong  life 
and  make  it  more  comfortable,  and  the  body  more  efficient ;  this  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  sufferer.  B}^  the  other  principle  of  practice,  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  radical  cure  being  effected.  I  could  give  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  injuries  being  thus  cured  or  relieved,  and  I  have 
always  such  cases  in  my  establishment.  An  elderly  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  recently  returned  home  cured. 
He  came  to  my  establishment  quite  broken  down,  the  lower  part  of 
the  legs  dark  and  inflamed,  and  an  issue  set,  from  which  exuded 
offensive  matter  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  offeiisive  to  himself, 
and  it  banished  him  from  the  social  meetings  of  his  friends.  The 
doctors  told  him  the  offensive  matter  was  the  safety-valve  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  and  if  stopped,  he  would  be  in  danger  of 
death.  And  believing  the  doctors'  prophecies  true  as  to  the  direful 
consequence  of  the  discharge  ceasing,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
his  legs  discharging  stinking  matter  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When 
I  told  him  the  discharge  would  not  only  be  stopped,  but  his  health 
would  be  renewed,  and  the  legs  made  whole  and  fit  for  company 
with  any  healthy  legs,  he  was  incredulous.  "  No,  friend,"  said  he,. 
"  I  know  thy  good-will,  but  if  these  holes  are  stopped,  the  conse- 
quence may  be  serious."  I  said,  if  you  keep  a  tap  in  the  cask 
constantly  "dripping,  the  contents  will  in  time  all  run  out;  and 
thus  with  the  body.  If  such  holes  are  not  stopped,  it  will  lose  all 
its  vitality ;  we  do  not  turn  out  such  bungling  work.  "Wait  aud 
see  the  effect  of  our  water,  our  air,  our  puddings,  our  lamb  and 
peas,  our  chickens  and  rabbits,  our  stewed  fruits,  and  plenty  of 
cream  and  new  milk,  our  pure  hvown  and  white  bread,  and  the 
cheerful,  happy,  sympathising  society  of  the  establishment.  He  did 
wait ;  he  gave  me  his  confidence,  and  was  made  whole,  and  his  life  I 
have'no  doubt,  barring  accident,  will  be  lengthened  twenty  years. 

So  many  cases  come  to  my  recollection,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
spare  time  or  space  to  record  them,  but  if  any  reader  wishes  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  statements,  I  will  give  them  references  to  persons  who 
will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  testify  to  the  blessing  God  gave  to  the  treat- 
ment used.  I  have  liad  physicians  aud  surgeons  as  patients  at  my 
estabbshment,  or  .who  rather  have  come  to  nurse  their  natural  powers 
to  rid  them  of  serious  ailments,  and  they  have  one  aud  all  expressed 
their  perfect  approval  of  the  simple  natural  means  used,  as  they  have 
iu  all  cases  received  important  benefit.  One  surgeon  who  came  is 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  largest  dispensaries  in  England.  But  seriously 
and  impartially  looking  at  the  effects  of  the  ordinary  medical  treat- 
ment of  such  cases,  how  can  the  medical  profession  support  their 
boasted  claims  to  exclusive  and  infallible  knowledge  of  disease  and 
its'  cure  when  they  leave  offensive  wounds  not  only  uncured,  but 
tell  the 'patient  such  are  a  necessary  condition  of  their  existence? 
.•Such  remarks  are  an  acknowledgment  of  their  inability  to  cure 
such  cases 
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ABSCESSES. — First  wash  with  common  yellow  soap  and  water, 
and  if  in  a  part  where  steam  can  be  applied,  let  it  be  steamed  for 
twenty  minutes  ;  if  not,  foment  with  hot  water  for  the  same  time ; 
but  neither  steaming  nor  fomentation  must  be  very  hot,  as,  if  too 
hot,  it  will  irritate  rather  than  soothe.  Then  apply  lint  or  linen 
folded  two  or  three  thicknesses,  well  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  put 
it  on  as  wet  as  not  to  drip,  and  oiled  silk  or  mackintosh  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  it,  with  a  flannel  bandage  loosely  over  all,  not  tight. 
Whenever  it  is  painful,  or  mucli  matter  exudes  from  it,  frequently 
replace  wet  linen.  Keep  it  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible ; 
steaming  three  times  a  day.  As  abscess  is  only  the  result  of  some 
constitutional  disturbance  ;  treatment  to  renovate  the  general  health 
should  be  applied  at  the  same  time  with  the  baths  and  the  plain  diet 
recommended  in  this  book,  but  no  stimulants.  I  have  seen  abscesses 
forming  in  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  elsewhere,  absorbed  and  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  a  head  simply  by  wearing  damped  spongio 
piline,  and  giving  a  few  fomentations,  not  veiy  hot,  and  attention  to 
diet  and  baths. 

POULTICES.— (J:  SJmv,  3I.D.)—"  Some  surgeons  now  profess  to 
use  water-dressing  as  a  substitute  for  poultice.  TJie  two  are  very 
different  in  their  effects.  A  poultice  is  made  of  materials  which,  in 
a  term  far  short  of  its  renewal,  become  sour,  and  thereby  renders  the 
poultice,  after  the  first  few  hours,  an  irritating  application.  The 
greasy  substances  which  are  added  to  prevent  the  poultice  adhering 
to  the  skin  do  not  always  answer  the  end,  and  soon  become  rancid. 
A  poultice  favours  the  formation  of  pus,  and  causes  a  throbbing  or 
pulsating  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the  part,  which  are  the 
natural  attendants  on  the  process  of  suppuration.  It  imbibes  the 
pus  it  serves  to  create,  and  thereby  becomes  more  irritating.  A 
poultice,  before  it  is  many  hours  on,  is  a  mixture  of  sour  farinaceous 
substance,  rancid  oil,  and  pus,  oppressing  the  part  by  its  weight,  aud 
beginning  to  adhere  round  its  edges  to  the  skin,  creating  the  sense 
of  constriction. 

"In  order  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  poultices,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  visit  a  hospital,  where  they  are  much  employed,  before  the  surgeon 
comes  round,  when  the  suflerings  of  the  patients  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  and  to  contrast  this  state  of  feeling  with  that  which  arises 
after  the  poultices  are  taken  off,  and  the  wounds  and  ulcers  bathed 
for  some  time  with  tepid  water ;  the  soothing  and  comforting  effect 
of  which  is  better  known  by  the  patients  than  the  surgeon,  and, 
therefore,  they  prolong  it  as  much  as  they  can. 

"  Water-dressing  lias  not  only  better,  but  very  different  effects 
from  poultices  ;  it  either  prevents  or  diminishes  the  secretion  of  pus: 
a  wound  may  at  first  yield  a  little  purulent  fluid,  but  iu  a  short  time 
this  will  be  furnished  in  so  small  a  quantity,  as  Imrdly  to  stain  the 
lint.  The  pus,  even  from  an  ulcer,  rapidly  diminishes  under  water- 
dressing.    I  remember  a  case  of  a  very  extensive  ulcer  of  the  leg,  to 
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■wbich  I  applied  it ;  the  patient  pulled  off  the  dressing  in  the  night, 
because,  as  he  said,  "it  was  stopping  the  discharge,"  he  conceiving, 
like  many  surgeons,  that  no  open  surface  could  heal  without  sup- 
purating. Grranulationa  also,  which  are  rendered  exuberant  by  poul- 
tice, are  either  never  formed,  or  exist  in  a  very  slight  degree  under 
water-dressing. 

"  Instead  of  the  throbbing  pain  produced  by  a  poultice  being  ex- 
cited, all  pain  is  removed  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  A  man,  in  a 
fight  with  another,  had  the  nail  of  his  thumb  bitten  through  near  the 
root.  The  water-dressing  was  applied.  A  day  or  two  after  I  met 
him  with  a  poultice  on  his  thumb.  On  inquiring  why  he  removed 
the  first  dressing,  he  said  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  it  on  any 
longer,  as  it  took  away  all  his  anguish,  he  supposing  a  poultice  the 
proper  application  for  the  cure.  In  a  word,  the  tendency  of  water- 
dressing  (if  it  be  properly  conducted)  is  to  induce  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  not  requiring  excitement,  by  the  approximating  or  model- 
ling process  already  described. 

"  The  employment  of  water  as  a  remedy  for  wounds  and  inflam- 
mation is  no  doubt  of  very  ancient  date.  Hippocrates  is  said  to 
have  discovered,  by  the  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius, 
that  the  priests  had  used  water  mixed  with  secret  ingredients,  in 
order  probably  to  give  the  remedy  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people."— J".  Shew,  M.D. 

DKESSING  WOUNDS.—"  The  immersion  of  a  wounded  or  in- 
flamed part  either  in  warm  or  cold  water,  according  to  circumstances, 
has  perhaps,  more  influence  on  the  sensations  than  any  other  mode 
of  applying  the  fluid.  I  have  witnessed  the  greatest  effect  from  it, 
when  used  either  warm  in  place  of  fomentation  to  soothe  pain,  or 
cold  to  abate  vascular  action.  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
if  any  means  could  be  devised  for  its  application,  without  the  incon- 
venience of  the  inflamed  part  being  placed  in  a  downward  position. 
A  very  striking  case  of  the  benefit  of  immersion  was  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  Cardiff,  then  a  military  surgeon  stationed  at  Kilkenny. 
A  soldier  received  a  thrust  of  a  bayonet,  which  passed  through  his 
thumb,  and  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  his  hand.  After  the 
bleeding  had  ceased,  the  hand  was  laid  in  tepid  water,  which  speedily 
removed  the  pain.  The  immersion  was  continued  for  twelve  hours, 
after  which  the  hand  was  taken  out  and  dressed  in  the  usual  manner 
(I  presume  with  adhesive  plaster),  after  which  the  pain  returned 
with  great  severity  and  throbbing,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  the  dressing  and  return  the  hand  to  the  water.  The  immer- 
sion again  removed  all  pain,  and  was  now  continued  for  twenty  boursy 
and  when  removed,  the  common  water- dressing  was  employed,  no 
more  pain  was  felt,  and  the  cure  of  this  frightful  wound  was  accom- 
plished without  swelling,  heat,  suppuration,  or  any  of  the  results  of 
inflammation,  and  the  cicatrix  that  remained  was  soft.  The  man 
went  to  duty  on  the  eighth  day  after  receiving  the  wound. 
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"  Baron  Percy  very  truly  says,  '  that  if  it  were  possible,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  gunshot  or  other  serious  wound  of  the  elbow,  knee, 
foot,  etc.,  to  keep  the  part  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  hours  plunged 
in  water,  we  should  have  fewer  amputations  to  perform,  and  we 
should  save  the  lives  of  a  greater  number  of  wounded.' 

"  A  lady  fractured  her  tibia,  close  to  the  ankle-joint ;  great  swell- 
;  ing,  tension,  and  pain  immediately  followed.  At  her  own  sugges- 
t  tion,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  bucket  of  warm  water,  which  had  the 
( effect  of  removing  the  pain,  and  almost  all  the  tumefaction,  before  I 
1  visited  her  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  fracture." — J.  SJmv, 
.M.B. 

CASE  OF  APOPLEXY,  AND  CONSEQUENT  PAEALT- 
fSIS. — A  gentleman,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  stout,  and  of  florid 
( complexion,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rich  food,  and  a  full  quan- 
ttity  of  wine  daily,  in  a  nobleman's  establishment,  was  seized  with 
J  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  affecting  the  whole  of  one  side,  about  a 
I  month  before  he  came  to  me.  The  mouth  was  slightly  drawn,  the 
I  memory  impaired,  one  arm  quite  useless,  and  the  ankle  and  foot 
r  nearly  so,  and  total  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  distressing  sen- 
s  sation  of  fulness  in  the  head.  Now,  here  was  about  as  hazardous  a 
( case  as  any  that  comes  under  the  doctor's  notice,  and  such  a  case  in 
;  allopathic  hands  would  be  pronounced  one  in  which,  at  most,  a  partial 
1  recovery  could  be  expected.  The  patient,  however,  had  always  a 
Ihorror  of  physic,  bleeding,  blistering,  &c.  The  good  living  of  a 
]  princely  board  had  rather  too  many  temptations  for  his  palate,  to 
t  tolerate  doctoring,  even  when  brought  to  such  a  state  as  he  was. 
1  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  decision  of  character,  and  thought 
ifor  himself;  and  the  idea  of  being  invigorated  by  blistering  and 
J  physic  was  so  contrary  to  his  judgment,  that  he  was,  to  my  great 
s  surprise,  induced  to  come  to  me,  as  such  characters  generally  prefer 
t  trusting  themselves  to  professionally  educated  practitioners.  The 
1  result  of  our  applications,  however,  was,  that  in  a  fortnight  he  could 
1  write  his  letters  with  the  hand  that  had  been  useless,  and  in  two 
!  months  he  was  entirely  restored.  It  is  now  five  years  since,  and  he 
i  is  in  excellent  health,  and  able  to  walk  over  our  hilly  country  with 
r  more  vigour  than  he  could  ten  years  ago.  The  treatment  was  as 
f  follows : — 

First  day,  on  rising,  he  had  a  hot  soaping  and  tepid  wash  ;  fore- 
I  noon,  gentle  fomentation  on  back  and  front,  for  thirty  minutes,  then 
1  wiped  over  with  towel  partly  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  at  the  same 
t  time  standing  on  a  hot  pad ;  afternoon,  a  sitz  bath,  85  degrees,  for 
t  ten  minutes,  having  the  feet  in  105  degrees  mustard  and  water  at 
t  the  same  time,  and  a  cold  wet  cloth  on  the  head  ;  then  steamed  and 
I  packed  the  lame  leg  and  arm,  wearing  a  body  bandage  and  spinal 
( compress  wotted  three  times  a  day  ;  bedtime,  re-wetted  bandages, 
I  and  slept  in  wet  cotton  socks,  with  lambs'  wool  over.  Varied  the 
I  treatment  on  rising,  and  in  the  forenoon,  by  the  hot  and  tepid  sheet 
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and  alternate  vapour  bath  and  wet  pack,  watching  the  patient,  and 
omitting  batbs  as  occasion  required.  The  feeling  in  the  bead  was 
the  guiding  symptom,  and  if  tliat  was  uncomfortable,  he  had  the 
legs  to  the  calves  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  stopping  the  other  treat- 
ment ;  at  first  had  no  flesh  meat,  but  farinaceous  diet,  and  five  or 
six  tumblers  of  water  per  day.  If  such  cases  ever  have  setons  ap- 
plied at  the  top  of  the  spine,  to  relieve  the  head,  or  for  congestion 
of  the  brain,  they  never  fully  get  over  the  injurious  efifects.  An 
elderly  lady  came  this  year  to  my  establishment,  who  had  been  thus 
treated,  for  what,  in  fact,  was  only  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerves 
in  a  disordered  stomach,  afi^ecting  the  head,  and  she  has  had  almost 
constant  uneasiness  there  ever  since,  and  will  have  as  long  as  she 
lives.  Not  one  single  application  of  the  allopathic  practitioners 
aoes  to  natural  restoration  of  the  weakened  frame,  all  is  depletion, 
or  stimulants,  or  sedatives,  all  of  which  are  totally  opposed  to  nutri- 
tion, or  to  allow  nature  to  act  independently. 

CASE  OF  LIVEE  DISEASE,  JAUNDICE,  AND  LOW- 
NESS  OE  SPIEITS.— The  following  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  a  late  patient.  He  came  to  my  Establishment  m  a  most 
miserable  state  of  body  and  mind,  and  quite  hopeless  of  cure,  and  1 
had  much  doubt  if  he  was  not  gone  too  far  to  recover.  lie  should 
have  stayed  to  work  the  crisis  ofl^  at  my  Establishment ;  it  would  have 
been  thrown  oS  in  half  the  time.  The  ^a-iter  of  the  letter  is  about 
forty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  taken  a  great  quantity  of  physic- 
hence  the  great  discharge  from  crisis.  The  renewed  vitahty  of  the 
digestive  organs  making  good  blood,  wiU  throw_  out  all  impurities 
from  the  frame,  and  he  will  then  have  no  more  crisis  :-- 

Case :  "  To  Mr.  Smedlet— Dear  Sh-,  it  is  some  time  since  i  wi-ote  to 
you,  say  ten  weeks  or  so,  but  I  have  not  forgot  Matlock,  and  the  benefit 
I  derived  there.    I  have  had  my  memory  freshly  awakened  on  re- 
ceiving  a  bundle  of  prospectuses  from  you  by  post  last  week.  VMien 
I  last  wrote,  I  think  I  intimated  my  suff-erings  on  the  skin,  and  how 
I  had  been  relieved,  and  my  flesh  had  cleaned  and  freshened,  buch 
was  the  case;  but  in  course  of  a  week  a  second  eruption  began  to 
appear,  and  progressed  more  extensively  than  the  first.    My  thighs 
have  been  a  mass  of  sores,  or  in  one  sore,  extending  below  the  call 
of  the  leer,  accompanied  with  intolerable  itchuig,  and  yielding  an 
abominable  fcetid  fluid  with  a  sulphurous  smell.    I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  wear  cotton  drawers  underneath  the  woo  len  ones  1  got 
from  you,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  my  hands  still,  whether  alone 
or  in  company.    This  has  continued  alternating  until  now,  and  i 
have  deferred  writing,  to  feel  and  see  a  change.    I  think  at  present 
br  a  few  days  past,  I  am  somewhat  relieved.   My  stomach  has  much 
Iroved  and^my  liver  performs  its  functions  a  great  deal  better. 
Wfat  I  am  please^d  to  communicate  is,  that  my  brain  is  rehejd,  my 
vision  is  clear  and  strong,  and  the  hypochondr,ac  ears  are  fled,  ^h 
bodily  stamina,  instead  of  being  ten  stones,  as  when  I  was  at  Mat 
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'.  lock,  is  near  eleveu.  The  power  of  resistiug  cold  much  greater,  and 
'  yet  a  much  greater  tendency  to  perspire.  Altogether,  I  am  better 
1  "than  for  years.  I  continue  to  live  on  brown  bread  and  butter,  with 
.  cocoa,  potatoes,  puddings,  and  apples ;  no  tea,  nor  flesh,  nor  condi- 
■  ments,  seasonings,  &c.,  further  than  sugar  and  salt.  I  frequently  work 
in  my  farm,  but  sparingly  at  present.  With  our  best  wishes  to 
'  yourself  and  Mrs.  Smedley,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 
.  J  ... .  W  .  .  ." 

CONSTIPATION  OF  THE  BOWELS.— This  often  formidable 
;  ailment  we  have  never  failed  to  overcome  by  simple  water  treatment, 
i  and  without  the  assistance  of  anj  aperient  medicine  whatever. 

Diet  of  course  is  of  the  first  importance  to  relief,  and  it  is  best  to 
I  abstain  entirely  from  animal  food.  If  the  case  is  of  long  standing, 
( or  obstinate,  take  four  or  five  tumblers  of  water  per  day,  a  small 
i  quantity  at  once,  one  tumbler  on  rising.  The  wet  body  bandage  should 
I  be  worn  night  and  day  for  some  weeks,  and  if  it  does  not  feel  warm, 
\  have  a  flannel  wrapper  over  it ;  re-wet  it  three  times  a-day.  On 
t  rising,  have  a  cold  dripping  sheet  or  shallow ;  forenoon  a  wet  pack 
c  every  other  day ;  on  alternate  forenoons  have  sitz  70  degrees  ten 
I  minutes,  and  four  cold ;  every  evening  at  bedtime  have  hot  sitz 
s  sixteen  minutes,  and  a  cold  sheet  or  cold  sponging  after  it.  Avoid 
rail  stimulants,  coffee,  pepper,  mustard,  pastry,  and  flesh-meat.  See 
]  Baths,  Nos.  69  and  78. 

AGrUE. — The  mild  water  treatment  is  eminently  successful  in 
(curing  and  entirely  eradicating  this  formidable  complaint.  The  hot 
a  and  cold  dripping  sheet  on  rising,  the  fomenting  pack,  and  ordinary 
^wet  pack,  varied  by  a  vapour  bath,  with  cold  dripping  sheet  or  sponge 
c  down  after  it,  and  the  use  of  the  wet  body  bandage  day  and  night, 
fwith  a  dry  flannel  wrapper  over  it  if  it  does  not  keep  a  good  warmth. 
IHot  soaping,  and  sponge  over  cold  at  bed- time,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
IThe  hot  sitz  fifteen  minutes,  followed  by  a  sponging  over  in  nearly 
ccold  water,  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  every  night  at  bed- 
ttime,  and  the  body  bandage,  would  in  most  cases  be  sufficient,  with 
I' care  in  diet,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimulants  and  flesh-meat.  The 
fomenting  pack  one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  will  arrest  aji 
a  attack  at  once. 

BliAIN  FEVER. — We  have  had  several  severe  cases  under  treat- 
nment,  and  have  been  successful  with  them.  I  can  only  give  some 
ggeneral  directions  in  these  cases,  as  the  attack  comes  on  from  such 
rvarious  causes,  and  requires  treating  accordingly;  but  the  great 
ppoint  in  all  cases  of  course  is,  to  lower  the  excitement  in  the  brain 
bby  derivative  baths,  relieving  the  overcharged  blood-vessels  in  the 
hhead,  and  the  nervous  excitement. 

In  the  first  place,  cut  off  the  hair  from  the  head  (females  may 
Weave  the  long  hair  in  front),  have  head  bath  70  degrees,  five  to  ten 
niuinutes,  two  or  three  times  per  day,  and  sponge  the  forehead  while 
idn.   Mustard  plasters  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  day  and  night,  as  long 
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as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  the  legs  and  feet  wet  packed  (Bath 
List,  No.  214)  ;  and  when  the  feet  are  too  tender,  put  on  cotton 
socks  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  and  lambs'  wool  over;  have  hot 
bottle  also  to  the  feet.  Mustard  plaster  over  the  right  side,  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  till  red.  Fomentation  back  and  front  (No.  64 
on  list),  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  Night  and  day  spongio  spinal 
compress.  Wet  body  bandage,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  should  be 
used,  and  if  it  does  not  keep  warm,  put  a  flannel  wrapper  over  it,  as 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  up  a  good  warmth  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  The  arms  should  be  bandaged  with  wet  strips  of  calico, 
mackintosh,  and  flannel.  Towel  pack  (No.  45),  washing  the  body 
over  with  hot  water  and  yellow  soap  mornmg  and  evenmg,  and 
sponging  over  with  tepid  water,  standing  on  hot  pad. 

Diet.  Cooling  drink,  see  receipt  at  end  of  the  work ;  barley  water. 
No  flesh-meat,  cofltee,  &c.  If  there  is  much  exhaustion,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  in  sago  creed  in  water.  Soon  as  the  patient's 
appetite  returns,  cold  mutton  chopped  fine,  with  bread-crumbs ;  and 
taking  water  by  sips,  and  as  much  as  the  patient  desires. 

FISTULA.— (/See  cuts  of  rectum)    Dr.  Hooper  says:  "Fistula 
inAno.    A  sinus  by  the  aide  of  the  rectum.    From  the  laxity  of 
the  cellular  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum,  abscesses  which 
form  here  easily  become  diffused,  and  the  matter  burrows  by  the 
side  of  the  gut,  often  to  a  very  formidable  extent,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of°early  attention  and  great  care  in  the  treatment  of  ab- 
cesses  so  situated.    Those  fistulas  in  which  the  matter  has  made  its 
escape  by  one  or  more  openings  through  the  skm  only,  are  called 
Hind  external fistulce  ;  those  in  which  the  matter  has  been  discharged 
through  an  opening  into  the  rectum,  without  any  aperture  m  the 
slrin  are  caUed  hlind  internal  JistuU ;  and  those  which  open  both 
into  the  gut  and  also  externally  through  the  skin,  are  called  complete 
fistulce.    The  cure  is  by  a  surgical  operation,  which  consists  in  lay- 
ing the  sinus  freely  open,  and  applying  proper  dressings  to  promote 
its  incarnation."    Fistulas  come  on  from  sedentary  habits  and  con- 
stipation.   The  habitual  use  of  the  sitz  bath  prevents  both  fistulas 
and  piles.    We  have  had  a  case  of  blind  external  fistula,  which  was 
cured  by  general  treatment,  and  the  frequent  use  of  sitz  baths  at 
70  deorees,  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  one  minute  cold.  But 
complete  fistulas,  I  believe,  can  only  be  cured  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion    Hvdropathic  treatment  is  highly  beneficial  before  an  opera- 
tion, in  preparing  the  body  for  it,  and  afterwards  m  strengthenmg 
the  parts,  and  general  health.  ■    -n   i  „,,^ 

Ehetjmatio  Fevee.-THs  sprmg  (1858)  I  was  in  Derby  and 
was  requested  to  see  a  man  in  bed  with  rheumatic  fever  age  28.  i 
found  the  man  entirely  prostrated,  unable  to  rise  out  ot  bed,  joints 
swollen,  and  in  great  pain.  The  attack  had  been  brought  on  by 
cold  indif^estion,  and  overwork. 

His  doctor  had  given  him  strong  aperients,  in  hopes  of  expeUmg 
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the  disorder,  but  this  caused  diarrhoea  and  increased  inflammatory 
:  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  so 
lowering  the  vitality  of  tlie  whole  frame,  that  the  strong  medicine 
given  to  cause  perspiration  was  entirely  ineffectual.  In  this  helpless, 
miserable  state,  I  had  the  man  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  removed  by 

■  train  to  my  free  hospital,  Lea  Mills,  suffering  acutely  during  the 
journey.    Soon  as  he  arrived  lie  was  put  to  bed,  and  had  a  little  tea 

.  and  bread  and  butter,  and  in  half  an  hour  a  fomenting  pack  for  one 
'  hour,  followed  by  a  hot  soap  over  and  tepid  sponging.  This  com- 
:  forting,  stimulating,  yet  soothing  process  gave  immediate  relief  from 

■  pain,  and  produced  free  perspiration,  which  the  doctor's  utmost 

I  efforts  for  the  previous  fortnight  had  failed  to  accomplish  ;  a  half 
.  chest  spongio  compress  and  a  wet  calico  body  bandage,  with  flannel 
•  wrapper  over,  were  applied  ;  then  the  legs  and  arms  bandaged  with 

■  wet  calico  strips  and  flannel,  &c.,  as  No.  214  on  list,  and  mustard 
1  plasters  to  feet,  as  No.  153 ;  the  man  slept,  and  in  the  morning 
'  was  greatly  reKeved.  He  had  then  hot  soap  over,  and  tepid  sponge 
.  over,  and  rewetted  and  replaced  the  bandages ;  forenoon,  another 
1  fomenting  pack,  No.  47,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  tepid 
:  sponge  over;  afternoon,  sponge  over  and  replace  bandages;  eight 
I  o'clock,  hot  mustard  leg  batli  and  wipe  over  with  sponge  squeezed 
I  out  of  tepid,  and  replace  bandages.  Next  day  same,  only  omitting 
;  foment  pack,  as  perspiration  was  freely  at  work  night  and  day  for 
!  several  days.  Treatment  after,  light  and  gradually  colder,  until  he 
1  could  stand  and  have  hot  and  cold  dripping  sheets  and  sitz  baths 
1  and.  spinal  rubbing,  65  degrees,  then  cold,  and  cold  shallows  and 
I  douche.  In  three  weeks  the  man  was  thoroughly  well,  and  fourteen 
I  pounds  heavier  than  when  he  came,  and  has  since  experienced  no 
I  return  of  his  pains ;  the  swolleji  joints  soon  got  to  their  natural 
!  state.  This  patient  had  no  stimulants,  and  no  medicine  of  any  kind, 
I  and  no  flesh  meat  the  fli'st  week. 

The  gross  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human 
I  frame,  shown  in  fii-st  "opening"  the  man's  bowels,  is  marvellous: 
I  medical  men  are,  however,  brought  up  with  certain  fixed  rules  for 
t  expelling  disease,  which  rules  were  made  into  law  long  before  the 
f  discoveries  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  nutritive  nervous  system, 
I  and  no  facts  showing  the  desperate  mischief  and  even  ruin  to  the  con- 
s  stitution  by  following  those  rules  will  stop  such  practice.  "  Clearing 
\  the  howels,'"  just  as  they  would  clear  a  sewer,  without  the  slightest  re- 
!  gard  to  the  difference  betwixt  living  tubes  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
1  brane,  nerves,  delicate  absorbents,  and  minute  blood-vessels,  and  clay 
I  pipes ;  this  Method  is  still  the  law.  "  Malcing  tlie  bowels  act,"  whether 
I  nature  requires  evacuation  or  not, — something  must  be  forced  out ;  and 
!  so  it  is  often,  and  indeed  always,  with  purgatives,  that  the  delicate 
I  mucous  lining  of  the  bowels  is  more  or  less  forced  out  with  the 
( contents.  Tlie  mischief  purgative  medicine  causes  Avill  be  very  soon 
t  apparent,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the 
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bowels  protects  the  thousands  of  absorbents  which  take  up  the 
nutriment  out  of  the  digested  food  passing  through  them.  "  Clearing 
the  hoiveW  stops  these  absorbents  in  their  legitimate  office,  and 
forces  them  to  absorb  the  purgative  medicine,  instead  of  the  proper 
aliment  for  the  blood  ;  the  doctor's  physic  is  carried  into  the  whole 
circulation,  and  besides  scouring  the  bowels,  produces  inflammatory 
action  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  mischief  the  doctor  cannot 
follow  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  difference  betwixt  com- 
forting the  body  by  our  harmless  applications  drawing  away  the 
poison  pent  up  by  the  dry  skin,  and  that  of  lowering  and  punishing 
the  delicate  internal  structure,  was  strikingly  shown  in  this  case. 
Tet  the  same  doctor  goes  on  witb  the  same  practice,  and  I  have  at 
this  moment  two  free  hospital  patients  from  under  the  same  doctor's 
hands  getting  well,  and  for  which  cases  be  could  do  nothing.  I 
could  give  a  good  number  of  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  cured  by  our 
applications ;  in  no  case  have  we  failed  to  cure,  and  in  a  short  time  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  disorder  is  thoroughly  expelled  from  the  frame, 
and  so  saving  the  patient  from  heart  affection,  which 
monly  the  consequence  of  rheumatic  fever ;  and  if  the  patient  under 
allopathic  treatment  escapes  this,  he  is  always  left  with  aches  and 
pains  more  or  less,  and  weakness  in  some  part,  which  is  never  cured 
bv  medicine. 

"another  case  OE  rheumatic  EEVER.-A  case  9f  rheumatic  fever 
^vas  cured  by  the  foUowmg  treatment.  On  rising,  a  fomentmg  packtoUowed 
by  a  dripping  sheet  or  shallow  hath,  at  first  not  q^mte  cold,  say  65  degrees; 
forenoon,  a  vapom-  hath  for  ten  mhiutes  and  a  dnppmg  sheet  after  nearly  cold; 
three  o'clock  a  wet  pack  for  one  hour,  followed  by  diippmg  sheet  as  above.  iJie 
fever  generally  returns  about  night,  and  if  this  he  the  case,  give  another  wet 
pack  of  haK  an  houi-  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock.  Wet  a  napkm  _m  cold  water, 
and  wear  it  round  the  head  night  and  day,  frequently  renewed  in  cold  water. 
ShaUow  haths  are  better  than  dripping  sheets,  where  they  can  be  had,  rubbmg 
the  body  well  while  in  the  hath.  Wear  a  wet  body  handa-e  mght  and  day; 
diet  as  in  former  case,  omitting  flesh-meat  if  the  fever  he  hish.  Jio  stmiulant 
of  any  kind  nor  medichie  to  be  taken;  not  to  sleep  m  flannel  We  have  never 
found  this  treatment  fail  m  soon  effectmg  a  cm-e,  repeated  daily  until  the  fever 
is  subdued,  and  then  fewer  haths  are  needed. 

I  have  had  cases  removed  to  my  free  hospital  in  a  cart,  m  the 
middle  of  winter,  on  straw,  with  a  blanket  or  two  to  cover  them,  and 
in  three  weeks  have  sent  them  home  entirely  restored  to  health. 
"VVe  consider  such  cases  the  most  simple  and  speedily  cured  of  any 
we  have  •  allopathic  doctors  find  them  the  most  difficult  of  any  of 
tlieir  cases,  and  never  thoroughly  cure  them.  I  have  recently  had 
several  severe  eases  of  sciatica,  and  been  very  successful  witli  them. 
If  the  patient  is  young,  two  or  three  months,  and  s6metimes  a 
shorter  period,  is  sufficient  for  cure  ;  but  if  in  middle  life  or  older,  the 
complaint  is  not  so  soon  removed,  yet  even  m  these  cases  we  suc- 
ceed Nature  must,  however,  have  time  to  act,  as  there  is  never 
sciatica  vN  ithout  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  often  ol 
long  standing. 
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The  following  is  the  prescription  I  gave  in  one  of  Miose  cases  ; 
the  general  health  must  be  the  main  point  to  attend  to,  and  the 
complaint  secondary,  and  only  to  comfort  and  soothe,  and  gently 
stimulate  the  limb  :  —  On  rising  first  morning,  Nos.  13  and  28  ■  second 
morning,  No.  2 ;  third,  No.  28.  Tirst  forenoon,  No.  53  ;  second,  No. 
64 ;  third.  No.  46  ;  fourth,  No.  61.  Afternoon,  first  day,  No.  141 ; 
second.  No.  143 ;  third.  No.  142 ;  fourth,  Nos.  143,  195^  165,  208,' 
moderating  the  baths  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  When  crisis  or  rash  comes  out  on  the  affected  limb,  tlien 
keep  cold  water  off"  the  part,  Nos.  148,  146,  35.  The  more  severe  the 
crisis  is,  the  more  the  body  will  be  purified,  and  the  irritating  matter 
taken  out.  Sciatica  is  a  formidable  complaint,  and  incurable  by 
medicine;  thousands  are  cripples  for  life  by  it,  and  six  or  even 
twelve  months  are  well  spent  in  the  cure,  rather  than  go  halting  and 
8uff"ering  the  remainder  of  existence  ;  very  often  the  inflammation  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  so  affects  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  hip- 
joint,  that  dislocation  takes  place,  and  then  restoration  is  impossible 
by  any  means.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  with 
the  spinal  marrow  is  the  reason  of  the  inflammation  of  this  nerve 
being  of  so  much  more  consequence  than  other  nerves  more  distant 
from  the  nervous  centres. 

CASE  OF  SCIATICA.— A  gentleman  engaged  in  farming,  and 
fond  of  field  sports,  had,  from  indigestion  and  often  keeping  his 
wet  clothes  on,  an  attack  of  sciatica,  or  inflammation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  takes  its  rise  in  the  hip  and 
runs  down  the  back  of  the  leg  to  the  heel.  The  attack  was  sudden 
and  severe,  causing  intense  pain,  and  almost  incapacitating  him  from 
walkujg.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  ;  he  applied  the  routine  practice, 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  not  a  jot  improved  upon  in  principle  since 
the  case  I  name  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a.d.  1594 ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
human  frame,  it  is  still  war  to  the  knife  witli  the  poor  body,  and  a 
war  in  which  many  times  more  than  were  destroyed  in  the  Crimean 
war  are  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  every  year.  After  giving 
calomel  internally,  and  heating  lotions  externally,  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  patient  not  getting  better  (as  there  was  not  the  least  probability 
would  be  the  case  with  such  barbarous,  ignorant  plans),  both  patient 
and  doctor  were  brought  to  a  stand  to  know  what  course  to  take 
next  The  gentleman  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  it  was 
sad  to  see  the  prospect  of  being  crippled  for  life,  as  the  doctor  well 
knew  would  be  the  case  unless  more  life  could  be  got  into  the  limb, 
and  so  he  said  to  the  patient,  "We  must  take  some  stronger 
measures,  and  try  blistering,"  which  the  patient  was  very  unwilling 
to  submit  to  :  however,  his  surgeon  told  him  that  it  was  his  only 
resource._  Now  mark,  the  faculty  proclaim  that  the  life  of  the  body 
consists  m  this  vis  vitse,  or  power  of  life  in  the  nervous  system,  or 
the  nerves  of  nutrition,  and,  as  Dr.  Hooper  says,  whatever  lowers 
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this,  lowers  the  vitality  of  every  orgau.    But  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
their  practice,  they  make  no  scruple  in  setting  this  doctrine  at 
defiance.    The  surgeon  laid  a  powerful  blister  on  the  leg,  and  soon 
as  it  rose  all  use  was  gone  out  of  the  limb,  and  the  patient  could  not 
move  it  an  inch!    The  first  blister  not  " succeeding,"  the  surgeon 
wished  to  try  another,  but  the  patient  refused  to  submit,  and  well 
for  him  that  he  did,  for  in  all  probability  had  he  tried  another,  the  life 
would  have  been  effectually  expelled  from  the  part.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  he  heard  of  my  Establishment,  wrote  to  me,  and  I  advised  him 
to  come  immediately.    I  told  him  he  would  have  to  Avait  while  we 
got  nutrition  into  the  limb,  before  he  could  use  it.    Por  six  weeks 
we  were  attending  to  improving  his  general  health  by  our  comforting 
baths,  by  withdrawing  all  stimulants,  and  allowing  little  or  no  flesh 
meat.    He  had  been  prescribed  "  good  living  "  and  bitter  ale ;  we 
thought  he  had  too  much,  or  quite  enough,  inflammatory  action  in 
his  blood,  and  accordingly  prescribed  good  "living"  in  the  form  of 
our  nourishing  food,  and  water  to  drink,  which  gives  real  nutrition. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  his  bodily  health  had  greatly  improved,  and 
he  had  gained  weight ;  but  the  pain  in  his  leg  was  almost  as  severe 
as  before,  and  he  was  unable  at  all  times  to  leave  the  sofa.    He  said, 
"  You  have  done  your  best,  you  have  been  very  kind,  but  I  must 
give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  case."    I  told  him  I  yet  had  not  the  least 
doubt  of  his  perfect  recovery,  and  begged  of  him  to  have  as  much 
patience  with  our  system  as  he  had  with  the  doctors,  and  especially 
when  we  had  proved  to  him  that  his  frame  was  recovering.    I  said, 
if  you  leave  now  and  give  up  the  treatment,  you  mil  be  a  cripple  for 
life.    He  stayed  a  fortnight  longer,  when  symptoms  of  crisis  began 
in  the  limb,  and  then  I  knew  relief  was  speedily  at  hand.   He  returned 
home,  as  his  business  required  him ;  but  he  promised  me  he  would 
employ  one  of  his  servants  to  give  him  the  treatment  I  prescribed, 
and  persevere  in  the  same  course  as  far  as  he  could.    He  did  so,  and 
very  shortly  M'as  entirely  cured,  and  has  ever  since  (now  two  years 


"We  have  since  adopted  a  sort  of  trowser-leg,  made  first  of  two 
thicknesses  of  the  thick  twilled  bump  cotton  sheeting,  then  one  of 
flannel,  and  then  one  of  mackintosh,  lined  with  calico  to  strengthen 
it.  The  two  thicknesses  of  cotton  are  wrung  out  of  cold  or  tepid 
water,  and  the  trowser-leg  is  put  on,  tied  round  the  waist,  and  flannel 
bandages  put  over  the  whole  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  get  great 
warmth  into  the  leg  and  hip.  The  legging  is  precisely  the  same  as  a 
pair  of  trowsers  with  a  high  waistband  diTided  at  the  tork,  so  that 
the  upper  part  keeps  the  hip  warm.  This  is  worn  night  and  day, 
until  a  crisis  follows;  and  still  it  is  always  kept  on  until  that  is 
nearly  well;  meantime  steaming  the  leg,  or  fomentation  packing  to 
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it  once  or  twice  a  day ;  and  having  a  wet  pack  every  third  day,  or 
slio-ht  steamer  every  day  to  soothe  the  whole  frame,  or  90  degrees 
shallow  lowered  to  70,  not  cold. 

One  leading  important  principle  it  is  indispensable  to  observe  in 
all  such  cases,  and  that  is,  to  have  a  constant  application  of  moist 
warmth  to  the  parts,  and  the  greater  this  warmth  the  sooner  will 
nature  beo-in  its  work  of  restoring  vitality.  We  find  this  effected  in 
the  safest°and  most  natural  way  by  using  the  bandages,  as  described 
No.  214  on  list.  And  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  leg  baths  to 
the  calves  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  95  degrees,  for  thirty  minutes 
at  a  time,  very  beneficial ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  very  frequently 
on  account  of  tendering  the  skin,  we  use  wet  packs  for  a  long 
period  to  the  hips  and  legs,  but  not  every  time  to  the  body,  as  that 
would  lower  the  body  too  much  ;  a  pack  every  other  day,  or  twice  a 
week,  is  often  suf&cient,  but  the  leg  pack  and  baths  Nos.  139,  140, 
141,  i42,  143, 145,  195^,  may  be  used  as  often  as  the  feelings  prompt, 
without  injury  and  always  with  advantage.  "Wet  pack  to  the  legs 
and  hips  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : — Spread  mackintosh  sheet, 
over  which  a  blanket,  and  then  a  wet  thick  cotton  sheet,  from  the 
hips  downwards.  Put  the  sheet  over  one  leg,  and  round  it,  and  then 
the  other  side  of  the  sheet  over  and  around  the  other  leg,  then  the 
blanket  and  the  mackintosh  sheet,  wrap  all  up  close  and  tight,  and 
let  the  patient  lie  in  this  for  two  or  three  hours,  if  the  parts  do  not 
feel  cold.  They  may  not  feel  hot,  but  if  they  do  not  feel  cold  is 
sufiicient;  after  this  sponge  the  parts  with  70  degrees  water,  and 
repack  with  the  strips.  This  packing  does  not  weaken,  however 
often  it  is  practised,  and  the  ofteuer  it  is  done  the  "better  until  crisis 
comes  out,  and  then  it  should  be  done  whenever  the  parts  are  hot  or 
irritable,  until  quite  recovered.  In  cases  where  the  shoulders  are 
fast  from  rheumatism,  constant  moist  warmth  is  indispensable,  and 
even  after  recovery,  for  some  time  there  should  be  an  extra  quantity 
of  flannel  or  lambs'  wool  hosiery  on  the  parts.  Fomenting  for  half- 
an-hour  or  so,  and  then  leaving  the  part  without  plenty  of  packing 
to  keep  up  the  vitality,  is  of  no  use  ;  the  stagnation  in  the  circulation 
of  the  minute  blood-vessels  soon  takes  place  again.  The  warmth 
must  be  kept  up  until  crisis  comes  on,  or  recovery ;  but  few  such 
cases  will  escape  crisis,  which  throws  off  the  tissue,  deteriorated  by 
the  inflammation. 

CASE  OF  SCIATICA  AND  EHEUMATIC  FEVEE.  — A 
labourer,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  sound  constitution,  from 
exposure  to  hardships,  and  keeping  on  his  wet  clothes,  was  attacked 
with  sciatica  in  the  right  hip.  He  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  not  only 
gave  him  advice  and  medicine  free,  but  gave  him  money  for  food  ; 
and  doctors  do  such  kindnesses  more  frequently  than  the  public 
know  of.  The  tongue  showing  a  bad  state  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
and  the  bowels  being  constipated,  alterative  medicines  were  given, 
and  good  diet  prescribed.    This  plan,  however,  only  aggravated  the 
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evil,  as  purging  the  bowels  gave  no  nutrition.    The  man  leaving  off 
medicine,  and  the  summer  weather  coming  on,  got  better,  but  not 
well.    He  went  to  harvest  work,  got  soaked  with  rain  one  day,  slept 
in  a  barn  at  night,  and  next  morning  found  himsell"  too  stiff  to  work 
at  all,  and  with  excruciating  pains  in  his  limbs,  he  was  removed 
home  to  a  town  a  few  miles  oft".    The  doctor  was  now  employed  by 
the  parish,  and  pronounced  it  rheumatic  fever.    Physic  alone  was 
the  only  remedy  attempted,  except  a  pint  of  porter  per  day,  with 
flesh  meat,  which  was,  of  course,  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  inflam- 
matory action,  already  so  intensely  burning  through  the  poor  fellow's  , 
muscles  and  joints.    Morphia  was  given  to  ease  him  and  give  sleep. 
He  was  told  to  keep  his  bowels  open  by  the  medicine  prescribed,  if 
they  did  not  move  freely  every  day.    Such  treatment,  being  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  life  and  health 
of  the  body,  soon  set  the  doctor  fast  to  know  what  course  next  to 
adopt.    He  recommended  him  to  the  County  Infirmary,  and  a  noble- 
man gave  him  an  in-patient's  admission  ticket.    Here  the  man  was 
put  to  bed,  and  kept  there  during  three  weeks.     He  was  freely 
purged  with  medicine,  sometimes  the  bowels  operating  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  the  first  month.  A  hot  water  bath  was  ordered  twice 
a  week  ;  the  man  had  one,  but  was  so  prostrated  with  it  that  he  told 
them  he  should  die  if  he  had  another,  as  he  could  not  now  stand  at 
all  unsupported,  so  this  was  given  up.    After  he  came'  out  of  the 
hot  bath,  he  was  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  put  to  bed,  and  the  per- 
spiration was  so  profuse  that  the  man  said  a  can-full  of  water  might 
have  been  emptied  into  the  bed.  Doctors  have,  it  seems,  yet  to  learn 
how  Hippocrates,  the  great  founder  of  their  order,  many  hundi-ed 
years  since,  stopped  excessive  perspiration,  when  enough  had  been 
produced,  by  washing  the  body  in  cold  water.     Had  one  of  our 
tepid  shallow  baths,  or  tepid  dripping  sheets,  been  given  after  the 
hot  bath,  the  man  would  have  reaped  great  benefit,  instead  ot  the 
injury  he  received  by  such  excessive  sweating  m  so  weakened  a 
frame.      Chronic  inflammation  commenced  in  the  eyes,  and  so 
severe  was  it  in  one,  that  the  doctor  said  he  feared  it  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  sight.    This  was  entirely  caused  by  the  weakness  ot 
the  frame.    The  object  in  allopathic  treatment  really  appears  to  be 
to  get  aU  the  life  out  by  sweating  and  purgatives,  under  the  idea 
of  purifying  the  system,  but  the  body  dissolves  under  such  cleans- 
ing    An  M.D.  and  the  house  surgeon  assiduously  attended  the 
man     The  physician  told  the  man  that  unless  he  got  better  soon, 
he  must,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  discharge  him  as 
incurable     The  man  replied  he  could  not  help  it,  and  must  sub- 
rait     One  more  plan  was  tried  by  way  of  rousmg  worn-out  nature, 
and  drawing  inflammations  out,  and  that  was  a  large  blister  riglit 
across  the  bottom  of  his  back;  it  rose  well,  discharged  well  but,  as 
in  the  Earl  of  Derby's  case  200  years  ago  (see  mdex),  still,  myste- 
riously to  the  doctor,  it  did  no  good,  nor  was  it  likely  to  do. 
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Now  let  it  be  remai-ked,  that  all  this  is  the  usual  routine  treat- 
ment for  such  cases,  rich  or  poor ;  for  the  man  had  been  under 
two  eminent  surgeons  for  months  before  he  went  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  at  the  Infirmary  he  had  attention  and  advice  equal  to  any  in 
the  land,  by  surgeons  and  physicians  too,  and  the  best  diet,  warm 
rooms,  and  hourly  attention ;  in  fact,  such  that  is  not  to  be  had  at 
the  ordinary  homes  even  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  physicians. 

I The  case  was  a  failure,  given  up  as  hopeless.  Not  one  plan  had 
been  tried  in  accordance  with  nature's  laws  of  nutrition ;  all  had 
been  forcing  her  to  act ;  attempting  by  compulsion  to  eject  the  in- 
flammatory action,  without  regarding  nature's  complaint  of  the  gross 
usage  administered  to  the  wonderfully  delicate  complicated  structure 
of  the  body. 

The  man  was  advised  by  one  of  the  surgeons  to  get  to  my  free 
hospital.  He  applied ;  I  happened  to  have  a  vacancy,  and  he  was  at 
once  removed  from  the  Infirmary  bed  to  my  hospital,  with  difficulty 
and  much  sufiering ;  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  in  intense  pain.  We 
began  by  appealing  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  hot  fomenta- 
tion ;  then  washed  the  body  over  with  hot  soap  and  water ;  theu 
gave  a  tepid  wash,  drying  with  a  sheet,  and  put  on  a  wet  body 
bandage  and  spinal  compress ;  then  packed  the  limbs  in  strips  of  wet 
calico,  with  dry  over,  then  covering  up  with  mackintosh  and  flannel. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  man  felt  considerable  relief ;  his  natural 
feelings  told  him  he  had  get  on  a  new  and  more  comfortable  track. 
Soon  he  slept  well,  without  narcotics,  which  had  been  given  freely 
before ;  and  thus,  after  three  weeks'  treatment,  he  was  free  from 
pain ;  the  severe  inflammation  in  the  eyes  soon  getting  well,  as  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  improved ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  walked 
to  and  from  the  hospital,  up  and  down  a  high  flight  of  steps,  alone, 
to  join  our  morning  service  ;  his  appetite  became  good,  and  the 
bowels  acting  naturally,  and  only  requiring  time  to  become  a  strong 
man  again.  He  gained  weight  and  strength  every  day.  He  had  not 
a  grain  of  physic,  nor  a  drop  of  mixture,  except  what  our  cook  made 
il  in  the  shape  of  porridge,  pudding,  &c.,  and  only  water  and  milk, 
and  weak  black  tea  to  drink.  I  could  point  to  scores  of  such 
cases,  now  well,  and  some  of  them  the  servants  of  wealthy  people, 
who,  nevertheless,  decline  to  countenance  hydropathic  practice. 
The  very  great  gratification,  however,  in  being  instrumental  in  the 
restoration  of  our  feUow-creatures  to  health,  and  imparting  spiritual 
consolation  at  the  same  time,  fully  repays  us  for  any  worldly  sacri- 
fices: the  possession  of  millions  of  money  could  not  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  it.  -» 

Directions  for  chronic  rhev/ntatism,  or  where  the  joints  are  set 
fast,  and  yet  there  is  no  pain  or  inflammation. — Keep  spongio  piline 
on  the  parts  aftectud,  damped  with  tepid  water ;  or  if  this  cannot  be 
procured,  wrap  the  joints  up  in  new  flannel,  and  three  or  four  times 
a  day  remove  this,  and  have  the  parts  rubbed  with  cold  water  and 
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the  hand  for  three  minutes  at  a  time;  and  where  the  skin  can  bear 
it,  put  a  little  mustard  in  the  water,  and  rub  with  that.  If  the 
patient  be  strong  enough,  let  the  limbs  be  put  under  a  tap  or  spout 
for  one  minute,  and  then  have  them  well  dry  rubbed  witli  the  hand 
till  warm;  or  give  a  little  dry  mustard  and  hand  rubbing,  For 
general  treatment,  see  cases  in  this  book. 

Directions  for  rJieimaiiG  cases,  where  there  is  injlamviation  and 
pain  in  the  joints.— Steum  them  over  boiling  M-ater  for  twenty 
minutes  three  times  a  day,  and  sponge  with  tepid  or  cold  water 
afterwards ;  and  keep  them  packed  with  calico  strips  (see  list,  N o. 
214).  When  you  cannot  get  steam,  foment,  as  in  list  144  ;  also 
fomentation  pack,  No.  46,  to  the  whole  body  tmce  a  week  would 
be  highly  serviceable;  also  spinal  slapping  occasionally,  or  hot 
mustard  baths  to  the  limbs  for  ten  minutes,  with  a  tepid  wash 
after,  regularly  morning  and  night.  Have  the  whole  body  sponged 
over  with  tepid  water,  and  regularly  wear  the  body  bandage,  with 

flannel  over  it,  if  cold.  . .     ^  ^-       c  ^.-l 

Lumbago  (from  Zmnbus,  the  loin).    A  rheumatic  aftection  ot  the 
muscles  about  the  loins.    The  Hydropathic  treatment  is  exactly  the 
same  in  principle  as  for  rheumatism  in  other  parts.    A  patient,  age 
about  55,  rather  stout,  general  good  health,  but  with  a  dyspeptic 
tongue,  from  want  of  the  daily  application  of  water  to  the  skin  and 
whole  body,  and  not  using  the  web  body  bandage  for  constipation, 
but  taking  a  little  physic  instead,  from  extra  over-exertion,  and  the 
stomach  of  course  participating  in  the  derangement  of  the  system,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  severe  lumbago  pains  ;  he  wrote  to  me  tor 
advice,  and,  after  a  little  relief  at  home,  came  to  my  establishment.  1 
treated  the  case  first  for  derangement  oi  the  digestive  organs, 
endeavouring  to  soothe  the  pains  in  the  back  by  our  fomenting  pads 
and  hot  can,  which  soon  gave  some  relief;  but  until  the  stomach  can 
be  put  right,  the  pains  will  not  be  got  rid  of,  as  it  is  simply  mucous 
inflammation,  which  nature,  true  to  the  self-preserving  principles  of 
the  frame,  endeavours  to  throw  oif  from  the  vital  organs  on  to  those 
parts  which  do  not  interfere  with  existence.    Treatment  first  in  the 
morning :— Nos.  46  and  26 ;  put  on  a  large  piece  of  spongio  pilme, 
sprinkled  with  hot  water,  over  the  loins,  where  the  pain  is,  and  over 
that  No.  16'S  or,  if  no  spongio  at  hand,  No.  168 ;  remain  m  bed  till 
the  pains  are  relieved.  At  11  o'clock,  have  large  mustard  plaster  over 
the  loins,  as  long  as  it  can  be  borne ;  wipe  it  off  with  dry  cloths,  ana 
then  have  No.  141  ;  and  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  have  No.  144, 
keepinfr  on  the  log  bandages,  with  plenty  of  flannel  over,  all  night 
mustard  plasters  to  the  feet,  one  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
bound  on  with  dry  calico  bandage  and  flannel.    No  flesh  meat,  nor 
any  stimulants  or  coffee,  but  little  food,  and  that  of  a  simple  kmd. 
The  following  morning,  if  pain  is  yet  severe,  repeat  the  previous 
day's  proceedings,  and  remain  in  bed;  but  if  it  is  abated  begin  at 
7  o'clock  with  No.  26,  and  keep  on  only  the  spongio  and  body  ban- 
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da<'tiS,  rubbing  the  loius  every  time  previous  to  putting  on  the 
spont^'io  with  hand  and  tepid  water  one  or  two  minutes  ;  at  11  o'clock, 
No.  144,  and  do  not  disturb  the  body  more  until  9  o'clock  at  night, 
unless  tiie  pain  is  severe,  when,  if  that  is  the  case,  put  on  dry  hot 
fomenting  pad  over  loins,  and  one  in  front,  and  dry  hot  fomenting  can 
for  one  hour  or  longer ;  afterwards  rub  the  part  with  hand  and  tepid 
mustard  and  water,  then  sprinkle  the  spongio  with  hot  water;  replace 
it  and  the  body  bandage  wrung  out  of  tepid  water. 

When  the  pain  is  relieved,  rise  and  sit  in  easy-chair  ;  but  the  less 
the  back  is  used,  the  sooner  the  inflammatory  attack  will  subside. 
After  the  first  two  days,  and  if  the  attack  is  subsiding,  have  No.  6 ; 
keeping  on  spongio  and  body  bandage  for  a  week  or  more  ;  and  when 
leaving°it  off,  have  dry  flannel  or,  what  is  better,  No.  168.  The  part 
will  be  very  susceptible  to  cold  for  a  considerable  time.  If  any 
return  of  the  complaint,  use  No.  64,  and  the  bandages  and  spongio 
No.  163,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  a  flannel  wrapper  over  it,  night 
and  day,'  will  soonest  get  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  order  after  the 
first  severity  of  pain  is  over.  After  the  attack  has  subsided  a  week, 
get  to  No.  2  twice  a  day,  No.  51  once  a  week,  No.  39  once  a  week ; 
then  go  on  ordinary  home  treatment.  No.  163  should  be  w^orn  for 
several  weeks,  or  until  crisis  is  out  and  partly  over.  The  complaint 
must  be  treated  as  a  stomach  disorder,  and  live  accordingly ;  after 
meals.  No.  76  or  77  is  useful ;  No.  59  is  useful,  instead  of  fomentation, 
after  the  first  day  or  two,  and  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  the 
week,  if  the  person  is  at  all  stout. 

ALLOPATHIC  TEEATMENT  OF  EHEUMATISM.— It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  to  give  some  extracts  from  the 
standard  authorities  of  the  day  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession,  both  of  their  idea  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rheu- 
matism and  their  mode  of  attempting  cure.  The  same  distinguishing 
line  of  action,  it  will  be  seen,  is  adopted  as  in  all  their  attempts  to 
restore  failing  or  fallen  nature  ; — strong  purgatives,  calomel,  &c., 
bleedinc,  blistering,  burning  with  moxa  {see  article  on  this  in  index), 
seton,  issues,  opium,  &c.,  "  cupping,  blistering,  and  active  purgatives 
long  and  steadily  continued''  {Hooper);  and  when  the  continued 
effects  of  such  means  shows  the  natural  result  on  the  sinking  frame, 
then  "  stimulants  and  tonic  medicines  "  are  tried  for  a  time,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  previous  plans.  In  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
says  the  article,  stiffness  of  the  joints  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  so  recom- 
mends exercise.  Tliis  has  made  permanent  cripples  of  thousands;  for  all 
experience  proves,  that  the  more  a  rheumatic  joint  is  ttsed,  thestiffer  it 
becomes,  and  the  more  painful ;  nevertheless  such  advice  is  still  given, 
and  being  by  the  profession  followed,  until  regret  comes  too  late. 
Hooper  in  another  place  says,  that  "  Bheumatism  is  aggravated  by 
motion''  !  ''In  all  cases  pain  is,  if  possible,  to  be  relieved,  and 
generally  opium  will  be  found  the  only  effectual  remedy."  _  Now 
opium  can  stupify,  but  not  give  renewed  vitality;  and  it  does 
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infinite  miachief  elsewhere,  according  to  their  own  showing.  We 
remove  pain  by  our  fomentings,  bandages,  &c.,  bring  out  the  inflam- 
mation on  to  the  surface,  not  by  burning  with  moxa,  &c,,  but  simply 
by  causing  more  vitality  in  the  part;  and  this  will  always  throw  off 
morbid  or  inflammatory  matter,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the 
stomach,  not  poisoning  it  with  '  full  and  free  doses  of  calomel,^'  fol- 
lowed by  black  draught,  scouring  the  poor  bowels  and  the  liver. 
Where  are  Sir  Charles  Bell's  and  Dr.  Hall's  discoveries  recognised 
in  all  this  ?  Where  is  the  vis  vitae  or  power  of  life  regarded  ?  The  body 
might  be  some  automaton  machine,  that  required  polishing,  cleaning, 
and  patching  ;  and  not  muscle,  mucous  membrane,  glands,  and  the 
curious  variety  of  tissues,  &c.,  all  acting  and  existing  by  the  unde- 
finable  yet  undeniably  existing  nervous  fluid  or  electricity,  which  the 
same  practitioners  show  us  holds  all  the  gas,  and  water,  and  silica, 
and  salts  composing  the  body  in  its  form  and  gives  it  liie. 

Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  a  modern  standard  work,  states  : — 
"RHEUMATISM  (from  the  Greek,  I  am  afiBicted  with  defluxions)  is 
an  affection  of  the  extremities  and  external  coverings  of  the  human  body, 
occupying  the  muscular,  tendinous,  and  fibrous  textures,  and  characterisea 
by  pam,  "stiffness,  and  swelling  of  a  joint,  with  or  without  fever,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  disorder.  In  common  life,  a  threefold  distinction 
is  made,  viz.,  into  the  true  rheumatism,  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  the  rheumatic 
fever.  The  two  latter  alone  merit  the  title  of  inflammations,  but  there  is 
obviously  a  close  analogy  in  the  pathology  of  all  these  affections.  In  their 
symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment,  however,  suflicieut  difference  exists  to  entitle 
them  to  separate  examination.  It  is  certainly  a  cm-ioos  circumstance,  con- 
sidering the  frequency  of  this  complaint,  that  there  should  still  be  so  much 
obscurh;y  in  regard  to  several  of  the  fimdamental  doctrines  connected  with 
rheumatic  inflammation.  This  may  be  partly  explained,  perhaps,  from  its  bemg 
a  disease  of  so  httle  danger,  as  never  to  have  received  any  elucidation  from  the 
labours  of  the  morbid  anatomist. 

"Acute  rheumatism.— W&  shall  begin  by  the  consideration  of  that  highest  grade 
of  rheumatism,  called  the  rheumatic  fever,  the  acute  rheumatism  of  nosologists, 
a  painful  and  severe  disease,  thus  characterised.  It  is  ushered  in  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  rigors,  foUowed  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  pjTCxia,  and  is  particukrly 
distinguished  by  the  great  pain  and  swelling  which  affect  one  or  more  jomts, 
coupled  with  an  utter  inability  to  move  them,  and  very  commonly  with  con- 
siderable redness.  The  affected  joints  are  acutely  tender  to  the  touch.  The 
pains  are  aggravated  towards  night,  and  for  the  most  part,  at  aU  times,  bv 
external  heat.  The  sweUing,  except  in  certain  cases  hereafter  to  be  specified, 
does  not  take  the  form  of  the  joint,  but  is  dilTused  over  the  cellular  membrane 
in  its neighbom-hood.  Several  joints  are  commonly  affected  at  the  same  time; 
but  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  rheumatic  inflammation  is  the  strong 
tendency  which  it  exhibits  to  shift  its  situaiion;  to  abate  in  one  or  two  iomts, 
often  very  suddenly,  and  to  become  as  suddenly  violent  in  another  and  a  distant 

^^"'The  accompanjTng  fever  presents  several  imp9rtant  pecuharities.  The  pulse 
seldom  exceeds  100  or  110  in  the  minute-  but  instead  of  the  hardness  which 
characterises  inflammatory  fever,  it  is  full,  soft,  and  as  it  were  round.  The 
skin  instead  of  being  hot,  harsh,  and  dry,  is  commonly  in  a  state  of  profuse 
perspiration-  and  a  remarkable  acid  odour  of  its  secretions  may  be  noticed.  The 
ton"Tie  is  always  deeply  loaded.  The  papiflse  appear  elongated,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  and  abundant  mucus.  The  functions  of  the  brain  are  ui  a  pecuhar 
manner  exempt    Headache  is  seldom  present  in  any  form  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
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i;\ation,  acute  or  cbronic;  and  delirium  is  almost  uakno\yn.  There  is  great 
liii-st,  but  rarely  any  uausea  or  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  costive,  though  easily 
lade  to  move.  '  There  is  a  sallowness  in  the  aspect,  and  a  peculiar  expression  of 
he  comiteuauce,  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  common  febrile  anxiety. 

'■'  Termii/d/m/s.—'DiSQi-ent  as  are  the  local  and  constitutioual  symptoms  from 
hose  of  other  phlegmasia,  the  terminations  of  rhemnatic  iuilammation  are  no 
■3SS  pccuhar.  The  local  inflammation  may  nm  high,  but  it  never  proceeds  to 
uppui-ation. "  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  permanent  injury  is  done  to  the 
jiuts;  for  if  effusions  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid  into  or  around  the 
heaths  of  tendons  and  the  capsular  ligaments  take  place,  they  arc  commonly 
bsorbed  in  a  short  time.  The  most  important  consideration,  in  this  view  of  the 
nbject,  is  the  disposition  which  exists,  in  a  state  of  acute  rheumatism,  to  an 
iflectiou  of  some  mternal  organ  by  metadaus  {translation  to  the  heart,  ^r.),  or 
:  ather  by  extension  of  inflammation ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  the  joints  are  reheved 
1  Then  this  event  takes  place.  The  organ  ckiejly  liable  to  be  so  affected  is  the  heart, 
■  nd  its  investing  membrane,  the  pericardium,  and  it  is  from  this  occurrence  alone 
\hat  any  danger  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  sjonptoms 
hat  result  are  those  already  described  when  treating  of  pericarditis.  It  was 
hen  remarked,  that  the  circumstances  which  occasion  this  extension  of  rheu- 
aatic  inflammation  to  an  internal  organ  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
■etermined." 

Lowering  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  system  by  drugs,  blisters, 
ofteu  determines  the  inflammatory  actiou  to  the  great  muscles 
d'  the  heart.    I  have  had  many  patients  who  have  been  thus  affected, 

.,,  iter  allopathic  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever.    This  is  never  the  case 

ilvvith  our  mode  of  treatment. 

"Recurrence  of  rheumatic  feoer  .—^Q  chsease  is  more  liable  to  relapse  on  slight 
loccasious  than  acute  rheumatism.  Going  out  a  httle  too  early  m  the  open  ah, 
•)oo  much  exercise  of  a  particular  jomt,  or  an  excess  in  chet,  have  frequently 
)nrought  it  back  in  all  its  former  violence.  Acute  rheumatism  is  characterised 
iWso  by  a  tendency  to  recurrence  after  a  long  interval.  Those  who  have  once 
ttuffered  fi-om  an  attack  of  the  disease  should  therefore  be  particularly  carefid 
00  avoid  what  we  shah  pomt  out  as  its  exciting  causes,  or  to  ob\date  them  by 
loroper  attention  to  clothing.  Rheumatism  is  certahdy  the  most  tedious  of  all 
hhe  acute  hiflaminations.  In  many  cases  it  appears  to  rmi  a  defined  course, 
rVhich  does  not  admit  of  being  shortened  by  any  process  of  treatment,  and  in  a 
rertain  length  of  time  to  wear  itself  out.  This  is  seldom  less  than  a  month,  or 
oonger  than  six.  weeks.  That  the  acute  sometimes  termhiates  in  a  state  of  chronic 
khmcmatism^  cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  histead  of  being  a  frequent  occurrence,  as  is 
if)ften  imagmed,  this  is  in  fact  rare ;  and  though  the  recovery  from  genuine  acute 
irheimiatism  is  tedious,  it  is  usuaUy  perfect." 

As  to  '^running  a  defined  course,  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
•khortened  hg  ang  process  of  treatment^''  this  is  the  case  probably 
with  drugs,  but  not  with  Hydropathy.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  surgeon, 
wo  years  ago  had  rheumatic  fever.  He  told  me  he  never  felt  for  such 
sases  before,  but  could  then.  He  lay  for  mouths  unable  to  attend  to 
mis  practice,  and  a  year  after  had  still  some  aches  and  pains.  I  told  him 
lae  had  not  got  the  disease  entirely  eradicated.  Such  a  case  we  should 
laave  cured  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  thoroughly,  as  Ave  have  often 
roroved.  Then  follows  the  Allopathic  remedies. — 

"  Treatment.— IS.  an  opinion  were  formed  from  the  various  and  even  opposite 
uuodes  of  treatment  which  have  been  recommended  ui  the  common  acute 
■bheumatism,  not  upon  theoretical  groimds,  but  after  ample  and  successful  ex- 
werienec,  it  might  rationally  be  supposed  that  the  disease  occurs  m  the  most 
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opposite  states  of  the  system ;  but  tliis  opuiion  is  at  variance  ■with  common 
observation.  1  believe  the  better  conclusion  to  be,  lhat  acute  rheumatism  is  at 
all  times  a  tedious  and  rarely  a  dangerous  disease;  that  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  would  recover  with  very  slight  care ;  and  that,  in  many,  medical  treatment 
is  of  little  further  service  than  as  obviating  the  tendency  to  internal  inflamma- 
tion. It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  with  regard  to  the  power  cH  culling  short 
the  disease,  tha,t  a  considerable  dilference  exists  between  rheumatism  and  com- 
mon inflammation." 

Attempting  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  inflammation  by  calomel, 
bleeding,  and  blistering,  is  the  sure  way  to  produce  it,  by  lowering 
the  vis  vita9 ;  and  as  to  rheumatism  not  being  a  dangerous  disease,  it 
makes  wretched,  suiFering  cripples  of  thousands ;  and  in  many  cases, 
from  its  natural  tendency  to  attack  the  muscular  structure  of  any 
part,  it  often  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  the 
heart,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  from  heart  disease. 

"Three  plans  of  treatment  have  been  advised  in  the  acute  rheumatism.  1.  The 
usual  anti-phlogistic  si/stem,  consisting  of  blood-letting,  purgatives,  saline  and 
antimonial  medicines.    2.  Calomel  and  opium.    3.  Bark. 

"  1.  The  authority  of  Sydenham  is  m  favour  of  the  first :  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  call  in  question  the  very  remarkable  efficacy  of  opium,  and  of 
calomel  in  combination  with  opium,  in  many  cases  of  this  disease,  yet  the  plan 
of  treatment  which  that  judicious  physician  employed  \vill  be  found,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  generally  efficacious.  The  important  distinction  to  be  kept 
in  view  between  the  practice  in  acute  rheumatism  and  that  in  other  inflanunatory 
affections  is,  that  while,  in  the  latter,  a  continuance  of  the  same  sjTiiptoms  calls 
for  a  repetition  of  the  same  evacuation,  it  does  not  do  so  in  the  former.  To 
subdue  rheumatic  inflammation  by  the  lancet  alone  (even  if  possible)  would  be 
to  weaken  the  system  unnecessarily ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  this 
disease,  the  inflammation  is  not  in  an  organ  essential  to  Hfe.  Sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  may  at  first  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  repeated  two  days  afterwards, 
if  the  pain  continues  urgent,  and  the  pulse  active,  with  much  feeling  of  general 
oppression.  The  blood  will  always  be  found  highly  cupped,  and  huffy.  The 
further  treatment  of  the  disease  may  commonly  be  entrusted  to  purgatives,  calomel, 
and  opiim,  antimony,  cokhicum-,  and  the  common  salifie  diuretics  ;  but  venesection 
must  be  again  had  recourse  to,  at  any  period,  if  symptoms  of  cardiac  or  other  internal 
inflammation  supervene." 

Here  is  an  array  of  "remedies"  that  is  enough  to  frighten  the 
rheumatism  out  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  AA'hen  the  cause  is 
stated  by  the  same  author  to  be  indigestion,  cold,  &c.  Farther,  he  says,i 

"2.  The  power  of  opium,  and  of  calomel  in  combination  with  opium,  in  re- 
Heving  pain,  and  repressing  acute  rheumatic  inflammation,  is  very  remarkable ; 
and  m  almost  all  cases  this  medicine  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Calomel  in  acute  rheumatism  is  best  given  m  full  doses.  It  is  seldom  that 
mercury  affects  the  saHvary  glands  while  the  system  is  labourhig  under  rheumatic 

"  3.  Bark  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism,  with  the  highest 
encomiums,  by  Dr.  George  Fordyce  and  Dr.  Haygarth ;  but  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  it  has  not  answered  the  expectations  which  might  have  been  formed 
of  it  from  the  testimony  of  these  authors.  It  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  use 
only  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  when  considerable  pain  and  stiffness  of 
the  jomts  are  frequently  found  to  exist,  but  with  a  natural  state  of  the  pulse  and 

^^^^^qimen. — ^In  the  true  acute  rheumatism,  local  applications  to  the  affected 
loints  are  of  httle  service ;  or  rather,  m  most  cases  of  no  service  at  all.  This 
remark  apphcs  equally  to  fomentations,  cold  lotions,  rubefacient  hniments,  and 
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fcblisters.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  regard  to  diet.  In  acute  rlieumatism^  the 
tfunctions  of  the  stomach  are  often  little  impaired;  but  a  free  mdulgcncc  ot  the 
aappetite  protracts  the  complaint,  frustrates  the  eifects  of  other  remedies, 
iaud  lias  certamly  contributed  to  give  to  rheumatism  that  character  of  tediousness 
vwbich  makes  it  the  opprobrium  of  physic.  Broths  and  jellies,  animal  food  in 
;  every  shape,  as  well  as  wine  and  porter,  are  to  be  prohibited ;  and  a  cool,  spare, 
.  vegetable  diet  strictly  enforced." 

We  find  local  applications  to  the  aiFected  joints  to  have  great  effect 
lin  drawing  out  inflammation  ;  but  then  our  packing  and  the  doctor's 
iheating  lotion,  blistering,  &c.,  is  of  a  totally  opposite  principle :  ours 
ssoothe  and  invigorate ;  theirs  irritate  and  weaken,  and,  as  the  article 
sstates,    makes  rlieumatism  the  opprobrium  of  physic." 

"  Chronic  rheimattsm.—hi  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prima,ry  rheumatism  is 
i'of  the  chronic  kind.  Indeed,  the  veiy  rarity  of  acute  rheumatism  is  suiBcient  to 
i  pouit  out  that  the  chronic  is  not  often  the  sequel  of  the  acute  fjprm  of  the  disease. 
tChronic  rheumatism  is  characterised  by  pain  of  the  joints  agc/ravaied  by  motion, 
'Stiffness  of  the  joints,  thickening  of  the  several  structures  in  their  vicinity,  or 
liincreasccT  effusion  into  the  synovial  bags.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
.acute  rheumatism  by  the  absence  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  of  _  redness  in  the 
i  affected  part.  To  this  kind  of  affection  the  term  rheumatism  is,  in  common 
:danguage,  specially  appropriated. 

Prognosis. — The  obstmacy  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  proverbial;  but  being  a 
Jdisease  theft  affects  only  the  exterior  of  the  frame,  it  may  continue  for  years, 
vwithout  material  injiu-y  to  the  general  health.  Under  good  management,  many 
ceases  may  be  cui'ed ;  and  life,  under  all  cii'cumstances,  rendered  at  least  more 
ccomfortable. 

"  Treatment. — No  general  rules  of  much  importance  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
^guidance  of  the  student  in  the  treatment  oi  chronic  rheumatism.  Attention 
Emust  ahvays  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  remedies,  both 
i:uiternal  and  external,  varied  according  to  the_  greater  or  less  degree  of  feverish 
■excitement  present.  The  number  of  cures  for  the  rheumatism,  both  popular 
..and  scientific,  is  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  student  to  beheve  that  any 
cease  can  occur  for  ■which  some  appropriate  remedy  may  not  be  found.  Instead, 
Ihowever,  of  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  several  plans  that  have  been  tried,  and 
coccasionaUy  found  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt, 
aat  least,  to  point  out  a  is^  principles  that  may  prove  of  general  apphcation. 

"  1.  In  some  of  the  forms  of  subacute  rheumatism,  particularly  lumbago  and 
ssciatica,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  will  be  productive  of  great 
Ibenetit.  Where  the  pains  are  very  severe,  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  talce 
Iblood  fi-om  the  arm,  which  in  this  state  of  disease  will  always  be  foimd  cupped 
a  and  huffy.  Leeches  are  well  adapted  to  those  cases  of  arthritic  rheumatism, 
^■where  there  is  pain  and  sweUing  of  a  joiat  froni  distention  of  the  synovial  mem- 
Ibrane.  Dr.  Haygarth  recommends  their  application  where  an  enlargement  of 
tthe  extremities  of  the  bones  has  taken  place. 

2.  The  cm-e  of  chi'onic  rheumatism  may  occasionally  be  effected  by  promoting 
ndiaphoresis  (perspu'ation).  This  mode  of  treatment  is  adapted  to  those  eases 
iwhere  there  exists  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  where  the  pains  are  of 
rrecent  date,  and  sliift  from  one  joint  to  another.  The  warm  bath  may  be  directed 
ttwice  in  the  week  (provided  the  pulse  be  perfectly  free  from  aU  activity),  and 
tthe  following  diaphoretic  draught  given  repeatedly- dui-ing  tbe  day: — 
"  p.  Msture  camphora>,  3  vj. 

Liquoris  ammonia  acetatis,  3  iij. 
Pulveris  ipecac,  compos,  gr.  vj. 
Pulveris  acaeire,  gr.  iv. 
_  Syrupi,  3  j.  Misce. 
Fiat  haustus  sextis  hoiis  sumendus. 
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"  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  form  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  can  anything  be  hoped  for  ^^^thout  proper  attention  to  clothing, 
and  above  al],  the  use  of  flannel  as  an  imder-dress.  In  the  same  description  of 
cases  wliich  are  benefited  by  diaphoretics,  the  vinum  colchici  may  be  given  vnth 
great  advantage.  T-Vhere  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of  effusion,  either 
\vithin  the  capsular  ligaments  or  the  bursce,  or  vrhere  the  cellular  membrane  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint  is  oedematous,  a  draught  of  the  following  kind 
will  be  found  useful : — 

"  ft)  Accuse  menthse  piperitse,  3  vij. 
Liquoris  ammonise  acetatis,  5ij 
Yini  colchici,  m  xv. 
Syrupi  tolutaui,  5  j.  Misce. 
Fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus. 
"  Wliere  the  eolchicum  irritates  the  bowels,  it  should  be  omitted,  and  a  com- 
mon, saline  effervescing  draught  substituted. 

"3.  Great  benefit  is  experienced  in  all  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism  by 
strict  attention  t6  the  bowels.  In  some  cases  the  daily  use  of  an  enema 
will  be  found  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  aperient  medicine.  Where  this  is 
sufficient,  a  mild  aperient  draught  should  be  directed  twice  or  even  three 
times  during  the  week  : — 

"  $<>  Infusi  rhei,  5  x-  . 

Magnesias  sulphatis,  3  ij. 
Tincturae  sennae, 

■  cardam.  compos,  sing.  3  ]. 

Sacehari  albi,  9  j.  Misce. 
Fiat  haustus,  pro  re  nata  sumendus. 
"  A  more  active  purgative,  containing  calomel  and  antimony,  may  be  given, 
should  the  symptoms  of  feverish  excitement  (from  cold,  or  any  other  acccidental 
cause)  be  unexpectedly  renewed. 

"4.  Where  great  torpor  and  debility  of  tlie  general  system  prevail,  stimulant  and 
tonic  medicines  of  different  kinds  have  been  administered  with  great  advantage,  the 
principal  of  which  are  gum  guaiacum  and  the  volatile  alkali  (or  their  combination, 
the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum),  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  balsam  of  Peru, 
and  mezereon.   Bark,  both  in  the  form  of  decoction  and  powder,  unquestionably 
possesses  considerable  power  over  certain  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism  attended 
with  general  torpor ;  and  arsenic  has  proved  successful,  even  when  the  strudnres 
about  the  joints  had  become  partially  disorganised.   The  good  effects  of  all 
these  remedies  will  be  considerably  aided  by  the  diligent  use  of  stimulatmg 
embrocations  (such  as  the  compound  camphor  or  soap  liniment),  friction  alone 
appealing  to  be  a  powerful  means  of  excitmg  the  languid  action  of  the  vessels. 
The  following  formula  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Bardsley  -.— 
"  |b  Linimenti  saponis  compositi,  3  ij. 
Liquoris  ammoniae, 
Tincturae  cantharidis, 

 opii,  sing.  5  ij.  Misce. 

Fiat  linimentom.  ,  r.i 

"In  all  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  of  long  standing,  permanent  stiffness  of  the 
joint  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  to  which  nothing  contnbutes  so  much  as  neglec 
of  the  due  exercise  of  the  jomt.  Exercise,  therefore,  should  always  be  strongl 
recommended  to  a  rheumatic  patient.  In  a  few  cases,  where  torpor  and  stiflnes 
predominate,  the  introduction  of  needles  into  the  skin  and  subjacent  ceUu  " 
membrane,  has  proved  serviceable.   This  practice  is  called  acupuncturation. 

"5  Mercury  pushed  so  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  is  very  effectual  m  the  cure  o 
•heumatic  affections  of  a  chronic  nature.    It  appears  to  operate  as  a  gener; 
' dimulanl    The  best  mode  of  administration  is  live  grams  of  Plummer  s  pi 
(pilula  submur.  hydrarg.  compos )  taken  every  mght  at  bedtime.   In  many 
these  cases  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  syphilitid  taint  may  have  existed  m 
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.'Constitution,  and  kept  up  tbc  disease ;  but  very  frequently  there  is  uo  foundation 
for  sucli  a  suspicion.    Wliere  rlieumatic  pains  can  be  traced  to  cold  wliile  the 
-system  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla,  g-uaiacum, 
'  and  ehn  bark,  or  the  powder  of  sarsaparilla,  carefully  prepared,  in  doses  of  two 
lii-achnis  three  times  a  day,  may  be  given  Avith  a  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage. 
The  sarsaparilla  should  be  continued,  in  full  doses,  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

"6.  No  one  remedy,  perhaps,  is  of  such  general  application  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism  as  warm  bathing,  general  and  topical.  In  that  severe  form 
of  the  disease,  which  has  been  called  nodosity  of  the  joints,  scarcely  anything  else 
can  be  rehed  on  to  soothe  the  pain,  and  relax  the  rigid  fibres.  The  efficacy  of 
the  waters  of  Bath  and  Buxton,  even  in  very  obstinate  cases,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledge. They  are  applicable,  however,  only  in  that  species  of  rheumatism  whicli 
is  unattended  by  mflammatory  excitement.  The  vapour  bath  is  a  remedy  of 
vvij  decided  eflicacy,  when  there  is  eifusion  into  the  joints  of  long  standing, 
which  the  usual  antijphlogistic  measures  have  failed  to  reduce. 

"  7.  In  all  cases  ot  chronic  rheumatism,  pain  is,  if  possible,  to  be  relieved ;  and, 
.•generally,  opium  will  be  found  the  only  etfectual  resom'ce.    The  best  forms  of 
.administering  opium  in  this  disease  are  Dover's  powder  (puiv.  ipecac,  compos.), 
1:1  the  dose  of  ten  grains  every  night  at  bedtime ;  or  the  liquor  opii  sedativus  in 
imbination  with  antimonial  wine,  and  in  doses  suiScient  to  luU  pain  and  procure 
-leep.    The  headache  and  costiveness  which  opium  occasions,  and  which  con- 
'-rilute  the  great  bar  to  its  employment,  must  be  obviated,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
t  he  use  of  enemata  or  the  aperient  formerly  recommended.    Where  opium  in 
•\-ery  form  disagrees  with  the  system,  the  extracts  of  conium,  or  hyoscyamus, 
may  be  substituted ;  but  the  rehef  they  aiford  is  very  trifling. 

"There  are  three  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism  which  have  acquired  specific 
leuominations.  They  are'sciatica,  lumbago,  and  pleurodyne.  A  few  observations 
ipon  the  peculiarities  which  have  entitled  them  to  such  a  destination  may  not 
)e  out  of  place. 

"Sciatica. — This  is  rheumatism  of  the  cellular  envelope  of  the  great  sciatic 
leiTe.  It  is  charcterised  by  an  excruciating  pain,  extending  from  the  loins 
town  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  particularly^  urgent  during  the  nighty  and 
otally  preventing  sleep.  When  occui-ring  in  its  utmost  intensity,  sciatica  is 
iccompanied  with  high  irritative  fever,  a  hard  pulse,  and  deeply  loaded  tongue. 
1 1  occurs  in  all  habits,  but  chiefly  in  the  robust.  _  It  can  be  ti-aced  in  almost  all 
■rises  to  the  combined  influence  of  cold  and  moisture.  Cupping,  blistering,  and 
•ctive  purgativen,  long  and  steadily  continued,  are  required  for  its  cure.  A  pill, 
■ontaining  three  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium,  should  also  he  given  every 
light  at  bedtime,  until  the  system  has  been  bro-ugfit  under  the  influence  of  mercury, 
^ii  obstinate  cases  an  issue  should  be  directed.  The  application  of  the  mo.xa  has 
)Ccasionally  given  relief "  {see  the  effects  of  being  brought  "  under  the  influence  of 
,11'rcury,"  article  Salivation,  in  Index),  '''and,  as  a  last  resource,  is  certainly 
vorthy  of  a  trial. 

"  Limbago  and jpleurodyne. — Lumbago  is  the  rheumatism  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
yi  ae,  or  rather  of  the  large  masses  of  muscular  substance  attached  to  them,  and 
,1-rving  for  the  support  of  the  body.  It  is  distinguished  from  nephritis  by  the 
v2gravation  of  pan  on  stooping.  It  is  a  less  violent  form  of  ailment  than  the 
)  receding,  and  yields,  for  the  most  part,  to  strong  stimulating  embrocations,  a 
I  lister,  active  aperients,  and  Dover's  powder,  in  full  doses,  taken  at  bedtime." 

Let  the  reader  candidly  compare  the  simple  natural  remedies  of 
lydropatliic  treatment  with  the  above  complicated  unnatural  treat- 
uent  by  physic,  bleeding,  &c.,  aud  judge  which  is  most  rational  and 
u  accordance  with  the  organism  of  the  frame. 

GrOUT. — This  painful  disease  is  very  successfully  treated  by  our 
nild  hydropathic  plans.  I  give  a  long  extract  from  Dr.  Hooper's 
^ledical  Dictionary,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  also  to 
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show  the  contradictory  practice  of  modern  medical  practitioners. 
The  description  of  the' terrible  eftects  of  the  medicine  admmistered 
to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  frame,  stated  at  the  end  of  the  article,  is 
very  striking ;  and  after  all,  the  writer  says,  it  is  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion if  such  treatment  does  not  lay  the  foundation  of  disease 
elsewhere.    Hooper  begins  by  saying,  "  the  disease  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  flatulency  and  indigestion,  and  accompanied  by  lever,  pams 
in  the  ioints,  &c.,"  indolence,  inactivity,  and  too  free  use  of  wine  aud 
animal  food ;  and  sometimes  it  is  hereditary.    In  these  observations 
he  is  unmistakeably  correct ;  but  when  he  lays  down  the  allopathic 
remedies,  he  pens  a  mass  of  contradictions :  for  it  will  be  seen  how  he 
cautions  against  bringing  the  frame  too  low,  lest  the  inflammatory 
action  should  settle  on  the  heart  or  some  other  vital  part.    He  also 
says,  when  the  fit  comes  on,    a  degree  of  torpor  and  Langour  is  jelt 
over  the  whole  bodu,  great  lassitude  and  fatigue  are  experienced  after 
the  least  exerciser    In  the  same  paragraph  he  prescribes  what  most 
eftectually  lowers  still  more  the  vis  vitae  or  power  of  life,  m  the  shape 
of  purgatives,  bleeding,  laudanum,  &c. he  speaks  of    cooling  the 
lody  "  with  "  qentle  aperients  or  injections:'    Such  an  observation  is 
worthy  the  Arab  doctors  he  quotes.  These  "  cooling  aperients  lower 
the  nervous  power  of  the  bowels,  and  by  that  means  tbe  contents  are 
expelled;  but  as  to  "cooling,"  aperients  have  exactly  a  contrary 
effect,  for  by  lowering  the  nervous  power  a  low  and  sometimes  an 
acute  inflammatory  action  will  be  set  up.    Inflammation  is  always 
the  consequence  of  a  lowered  vitality  of  the  organic  nerves  or 
nerves  of  nutrition.   By  a  fanciful  description  of  some  curious  ideal 
peculiarities  of  the  disease,  he  goes  on  to  condemn  lowering  treat- 
ment, and  prescribes  brandy  usquebaugh*  and  generous  diet,-tne 
very  things  which  have  caused  the  flatulency,  the  indigestion,  and 
the  fever !    Hooper  and  all  his  authorities  show,  m  one  way  or 
other,  in  this  disease,  that  mucous  inflammatory  action  exists  m  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  from  the  lowered  power  of  the  organic 
nervous  system,  being  unable  to  cause  the  necessary  chemical  change 
in  the  digested  food.   The  causes  he  states  in  a  plain  correct  manner, 
and  they°are  simple  enough ;  but  as  to  the  remedies  he  proposes,  they 
are  so  complicated  and  so  contradictory,  that  he  cannot  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion,  either  as  to  the  treatment  or  diagnosis  ot  the 
disease.    In  individuals  a  dose  that  may  kill,  or  all  but  kill,  one  he 
says,  may  be  used  safely  with  another ;  but  then,  he  says,    it  the 
dose  be  in  a  small  degree  in  excess,  the  symptoms  are  syncope  (see 
article,  'Syncope,'  farther  on),  cold  sweat,  extreme  prostration  ot 

*  TTcnnphan^h     (The  Irish  for  mad  water.)    Originally  the  pure  spirit 
JJl'^  ^tJ'^^r.X  corrupted  ^^orn  ^^^^'^^.^^^^^^ 
of  the  present  day  is  a  strong  rich  compound  spirit,  ^'^'^7^^^^^^^^^  balm 
and  made  of  cinnamon,  coriander,  nutmeg,  mace,  ^^^^^f  ^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
savory,  mint,  rosemary,  Spanish  liquorice,  sugar-candy,  raisins,  currants, 
and  dates,  infused  in  brandy. 
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!  strength,  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  a  wiry  and  almost  impercep- 
:tible  pulse,  or  '  a  state  of  utter  and  very  alarming  insensibility  ;  and 
in  some  constitutions  these  eflects  have  followed /rom  the  use  of  even 
,  :.a  commo7i  dose.'    Now,  I  would  ask,  under  these  circumstances,  how 
'  is  it  possible  to  find  out  the  right  quantity  ?  for  he  says,  terrible 
'    eflects,  destructive  to  life,  may  be  followed  by  a  common  dose.  The 
;  terrible  effects  of  any  dose  of  such  dangerous  stuff  on  the  vitality  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  evident  to  all.    All  here  again  is  war 
;  against  the  body,  with  its  marvellous  delicate  structure  ;  nothing  com- 
iforting  to  the  frame,  except  brandy  and  usquebaugh  {Irish  for  mad-  . 
water),  and  any  indulgence  in  them  must  be  paid  for  in  more  inflam- 
:  matory  action.  Dr.  CuUen  thinks  warm  bathing,  burning  with  moxa, 
J&c,  induce  the  inflammation  to  shift  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
rrepel  the  inflammation  to  some  more  important,  and,  consequently, 
[more  dangerous,  parts ;  while  opium,  though  it  affords  relief  in  pre- 
88ent  paroxysms,  occasions  them  to  return  with  greater  violence ;  and 
ttherefore  observes,  by  way  of  conclusion,  "  The  common  practice  of 
ecommitting  the  person  to  patience  and  flannel  alone  is  established 
Bupon  the  best  foundation"  ! ! — a  pretty  conclusion  to  come  to  after 
aall  the  directions  Hooper  gives  for  his  bleeding,  physicking,  burning, 
poisoning  applications,  and  the  brandy,  the  Irish  mad-water,  &c.  &c.  ! 
Patience  and  flannel  are,  however,  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
mature,  mode  of  cure,  and  the  ofiice  of  the  organic  or  nutritive 
mervous  system  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
tthe  last  thirty  years. 

"We  look  at  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  quite  agree  with  Hooper 
»and  his  brethren,  that  indigestion  and  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood 
aand  tissue,  and  the  lymphatic  system,  &c.,  are  the  causes  of  the 
ccomplaint.  Next,  how  to  withdraw  these  vitiated  humours,  and 
ssubdue  inflammation.  First,  we  have  the  skin,  with  its  millions  of 
ssudorific  and  sebaceous  glands,— a  very  powerful  apparatus  to  draw 
iiimpure  and  vitiated  matter  out  of  the  body.  Hooper  says,  in  this 
ddisease,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  urine  pallid ;  but  to  remedy  this 
s-state,  he  never  thinks  of  the  powerful  means  in  the  skin  to  set  these 
offices  at  liberty.  We  can  apply  our  wet  sheets,  and  our  fomenta- 
titions,  and  our  bandages,  without  running  the  least  risk  of  bringing 
oon  '■'■syncope,  purging,  and  vomiting,"  or  the  "  alarming  state  ofinsen- 
mhlity"  Hooper  describes.  We  modify  the  temperature  of  our 
japphances  so  as  to  give  some  tone  to  the  system,  but  not  to  shock 
tibhe  nerves,— they  are  already  in  too  suffering  a  state  to  have  further 
ttorture  ;  then  by  keeping  the  air  from  the  goutv  part,  and  applying 
mnoist  warmth,  we  soothe,  and  by  our  body  bandages  we  stimulate  the 
lilver  and  bowels  by  comforting  them,  not  by  administering  poisonous 
pphysic.  We  subdue  the  mucous  inflammation  in  the  stomach  by  our 
lilflzy  pack,  No.  50,  or  by  No.  76  or  No.  77 ;  we  take  care  no  m'atter 
ggoes  into  the  stomach,  to  add  inflammation  to  what  already  exists, 
—no  "  mad-water ;"  we  equalize  the  circulation  by  our  hot  and  cold 
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dripping  sheets  and  our  sitz  baths,  and  the  effect  of  drawing  out 
morbid  humours  through  the  skin  and  absorbents  is  soon  seen  in  the 
improved  appetite  for  food  and  renewed  vitality  of  the  whole  frame. 

Hooper  says,  "  But  our  sheet  anchor  is  opium,  and  it  should  he  given 
freely  and  in  union  with  some  preparation  of  antimony,  so  as  to  act 
towards  the  surface  generally,  and  thus  restore  to  the  living  power  its 
interrupted  equilibrium.'"  Eestoring  living  power"  or  uervous  vitality, 
by  a  free  use  of  opium  and  antimony ! !  I  need  make  no  comment 
on  such  a  desperate  absurdity.  The  public  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
lowering  power  of  opium  and  antimony  in  Palmer's  trial,  the  poisoner 
oi  Kugeley ;  but  never  since  physic  was  invented,  of  such  purgatives 
and  narcotics  restoring  living  power. 

_  Case  : — A  gentleman,  age  55,  rather  stout,  came  with  gout  in  the 
right  foot;  liad  lived  regularly  and  moderately,  but  of  sedentary 
habita,  spending  all  the  day,  but  about  an  hour,  indoors,  with  his 
mental  faculties  exercised  on  the  same  subjects  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year ;  had  periodical  attacks  for  many  years,  but,  from  being 
moderate  in  eating  and  drinking,  not  of  the  most  acute  kind ;  troubled 
with  piles,  the  almost  invariable  consequence  of  a  deranged  liver. 
The  following  treatment  ordered,  on  arrival,  to  be  made  more  tonic 
as  the  disease  subsided. 

On  rising  first  day,  hot  and  cold  sheet,  covering  gouty  foot,  both 
from  the  cold  water  and  the  cold  air  before  commencing  ;  after  rub- 
bing dry,  put  on  flannel  and  body  bandage  night  and  day,  the  flannel 
part  well  wrung  out  of  tepid  water  ;  dress,  and  then  attend  to  gouty 
foot;  first  rub  the  foot  between  the  hands  with  hot  mustard  and 
■water  for  two  minutes,,  then  dry  with  cloth  and  hand,  rub  gently, 
and  rub  the  instep  and  leg  with  both  hands,  rubbing  upwards,  and 
not  downwards,  for  three  minutes ;  then  wring  a  merino  or  lambs' 
wool  sock  out  of  tepid  water  put  it  on  the  foot  and  over  a  strip  of 
mackintosh,  and  over  the  mackintosh  a  lambs'  wool  sock  and  dry 
flannel,  bandage  the  leg  to  the  knee,  then  sitz  ISTo.  103.  Second  morn- 
ing, a  6  or  8  minutes'  steamer  and  cold  sheet,  instead  of  hot  and  cold 
sheet,  and  then  the  other  treatment  as  before.  First  forenoon,  about 
11  o'clock,  Nos.  62  and  103,  foot  not  to  be  unpacked  in  any  forenoon 
treatment ;  second  forenoon,  Nos.  103  and  121 ;  third  forenoon, 
Nos.  51  and  103  ;  fourth,  as  second.  Afternoon,  90,  and  treat  gouty 
foot  and  leg  as  on  rising,  then  leave  packing  on  till  morning  treat- 
ment; diet,  208.  JSTo.  77  important,  also  168  and  177  when 
crisis  comes  out  on  gouty  part,  then  use  145  or  147.  No.  200 
sitting ;  walk  as  little  as  you  can  help,  and  have  legs  in  horizontal 
position,  or  the  gouty  one  at  least. 

The  following  article,  ou  Gout,  is  from  Dr.  Hooper's  Medical 
Dictionary : — 

"GOUT. — (This  word  is  derived  from  the  French goutte;  the  origiii  of  which. 
Dr.  Good  says,  is  almost  forgotten.  Most  diseiiscs,  he  observes,  attended  by 
tumefaction,  were  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  a  flow  of  some  morbid  fluid  or 
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.  humour  to  the  aifected  part,  ^yluch  was  called  a  rheum  or  defluxion ;  and  the 
rheum  or  defluxion  was  denominated  hot,  cold,  acrid,  saline,  or  viscid,  according 

■  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  ^  The  Arabian  witers  ascribed  even  this  cause  to 
various  diseases  of  the  eyes,  which  were  c;illed  gutta  serena  and  gutta  obscura, 
'  clear  or  cloudy  di-ops  or  detiuxions,'  according  to  the  extei-nal  appearance. 
Tlcnce  gutta,  goutte,  or  gout,  means  a  defluxion  of  morbid  humour  to  the  part; 

3  rhemnatism  also  docs.)  Several  names  are  given  to  this  disease,  according  to 
the  part  afl'ectcd;  as  aiihrilis,  podagra,  chiragra.  It  has  also  been  called  dolor 
podagricus,febris  'podagrica,  &c.  It  is  characterised  by  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly 
of  ine  great  toe,  or,  at  any  rate,  cliiefly  of  the  feet  and  hands,  retumiag  at 
intervals,  with  more  or  less  of  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  skin ;  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  being  most  distui'bed  previous  to  the  attack. 

"  It  is  a  very  painful  disease,  preceded  usualli/  by  flatulency  and  indigestion,  and 
accompanied  by  fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  in  that 
of  the  great  toe,  and  which  returns  by  paroxysms,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  spring  and 
beginning  of  winter.   The  only  disorder  for  which  the  regular  gout  can  possibly 
be  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism;  and  cases  may  occur  wherein  there  may  be 
-some  difficulty  in  making  a  just  disci-imination ;  but  the  most  certain  way  of 
■.distinguishing  them  wiU  be,  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in 
the  habit,  the  symptoms  which  have  preceded,  the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences 
of  the  disease,  ana  its  connexion  with  other  parts  of  the  system.    It  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  male  sex,  particularly  those  of  a  corpulent  habit  and  robust 
■frame ;  but  every  now  and  then  we  meet  -with  instances  of  it  in  robust  females. 
[Those  who  are  employed  in  constant  bodily  labour,  or  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no  use  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
■liquors,  are  seldom  affiicted  loith  the  gout.    The  disease  seldom  appears  at  an 
i-earlier  period  of  life  than  from  five-and-thirty  to  forty ;  and,  when  it  does,  it 
amay  be  presumed  to  arise  from  an  hereditary  disposition.    Indoletice,  inactivity, 

■  and  too  free  a  use  of  tartareous  wines,  fermented  liqtwrs,  and  animal  food,  are  the 
'Vriiicipal  causes  lohich gioe  rise  to  the  gout;  but  it  may  lilcewise  be  brought  on 
bby  great  sensuality,  and  excess  in  venery,  intense  and  close  application  to  study, 
iJong  want  of  rest,  grief  or  uneasiness  of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  too  free  a  use 
oof  acidulated  liquors,  a  sudden  change  from  a  full  to  a  spare  diet,  the  suppression 
onf  any  accustomed  discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacuations ;  and  that  it  sometimes 
nproceeds  from  an  hereditary  disposition,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  females  who 
aaave  been  remarked  for  their  great  abstemiousness,  and  youths  of  a  tender  age, 
htave  been  attacked  with  it. 

"Most  nosologists  divide  it  into  four  species,  the  regular,  the  atonic,  the  retro- 
ccedent,  and  the  misplaced,  or  shifting. 

"1-  The  regular  Gout.—L  paroxysm  of  regular  gout  sometimes  comes  on  sud- 
ddeifly,  without  any  previous  warning ;  at  other  times  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual 
BEoldness  of  the  feet  and  legs,  a  suppression  of  perspiration  m  them,  and  numb- 
mess,  or  a  sense  of  priclding  alon^  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities;  and  -mth 
ttthese  symptoms  the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  stomach  is  troubled  with  flatu- 
Idency  and  mdigestion,  a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is  felt  over  the  whole  body, 
;y/reat  lassitude  and  fatigue  are  experienced  after  the  least  exercise,  the  body  'is 
^■iostive,  and  the  urine  pallid.  On  the  night  of  the  attack,  the  patient  perhaps 
?goes  to  bed  m  tolerable  health,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  is  awakened  by  the 
«everity  of  the  pam,  most  commonly  in  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe  ;  some- 
inmes,  however,  it  attacks  other  parts  of  the  foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or 
poerhaps  the  whole  of  the  foot.  The  pain  resembles  that  of  a  dislocated  bone, 
uindis  attended  with  the  sensation  as  if  cold  water  was  poured  upon  the  part; 
land  this  pain  becoming  more  violent,  is  succeeded  bv  rigors  and  other  febrile 
WSTiipt9ms,  together  with  a  severe  throbbing  and  inflammation  in  the  part. 
Soometimes  both  feet  become  swelled  and  inflamed,  so  that  neither  of  them  can 
lioe  put  to  the  ground ;  nor  can  the  patient  endure  the  least  motion  without 
wuffenng  excruciatmg  pain.   Towards  morning  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  gentle 
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sweat  breaks  out,  and  terminates  the  paroxvsm,  a  number  of  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gout.  The  durat  ion  of  the  fit  will  be  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  the  disease,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  Wlien  a  paroxysm  has  thus  taken 
place,  although  there  is  an  alleviation  of  pain  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours, 
still  the  patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it ;  and,  for  some  evenings  suc- 
cessively, he  has  a  return  both  of  paia  and  fever,  which  continue,  with  more  or 
less  violence,  until  morning.  The  paroxA  sms,  however,  prove  usually  more  mild 
everyday,  till  at  length  the  disease  goes  off  either  by  perspiration,  urme,  or 
some  other  evacuation ;  the  parts  which  have  been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the 
cuticle  falling  off  in  scales  from  them,  and  some  slight  degree  of  lameness 
remaining.  At  first  an  attack  of  gout  occurs,  perhaps,  only  once  m  two  or  three 
years ;  it  then  probably  comes  on  every  year ;  and  at  length  it  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  is  more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  each  sueceedmg  fit.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  various  parts  of  the  body  are  affected,  and  transla- 


01  au  mouou.  v^uuurcuiuua,  ui  a  ^i^c..^/  appcarauce,  are  hkewrse  tonned  upon 
outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephritic  affections  of  the  kidneys  arise  horn  a  deposit 
of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them,  which,  although  fluid  at  first,  becomes 
■Tadually  di-y  and  firm.  This  matter  is  partly  soluble  m  acids,  but  without 
effervescence ;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  it  not  to  be  carbonate  of  hme,  but 
a  compound  of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  and  soda.  ^  ■ 

"  2  Atonic  gout— li  sometimes  happens  that,  although  a  gouty  diathesis  pre- 
vails in  the  system,  yet,  from  certaia  causes,  no  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints 
is  produced  •  in  which  case,  the  stomach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  eractations 
nausea  vomiting,  and  severe  pains  ;  and  these  affections  are  often  accompamed 
with  much  dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  hypochondriacal  symptoms  in  some 
cases,  the  head  is  affected  with  pain  and  giddiness,  and  now  and  then  with  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy;  and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  suffer  trom 
the  disease,  and  palpitations,  faintings,  and  asthma,  or  pectoral  angmea  arise. 
This  is  what  is  called,  atonic  gout.   A  great  variety  of  anomalous  symptoms  are 

referable  to  the  same  source.  ^    ,       ^    t.  i  +i,  + 

"3  Podagra  rezfwraa^fl.— Retrocedent  gout.  It  sometunes  happens  that, 
after  the  inflammation  has  occupied  a  joint,  instead  of  its  contmumg  the  usual 
time  and  so  going  off  gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly  and  is  translated  to  some 
mternal  part.  The  term  retrocedent  gout  is  apphed  to  occurrences  ot  this 
nature  wlien  it  falls  on  the  stomach,  it  occasions  nausea,  vomituig,  anxiety, 
or  great  pain ;  when  on  the  heart,  it  bi-ings  on  syncope ;  when  on  the  lungs  it 
produces  an  affection  resembling  asthma;  and  when  it  occupies  the  head,  it  is 
apt  to  give  rise  to  apoplexy  or  palsy.  .-.ji-      j-  +i„ 

"4.  Misvlaced  Gout,  is  when  the  gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  producing  the 
inflammatOTy  affection  of  the  joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  affection  ot  some 
internal  parts,  and  which  appears  from  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  the 
inflammation  of  those  parts  from  other  causes  AU  occurrences  of  this  nature 
as  well  as  of  the  two  former,  are  to  be  regarded  as  attacks  of  irregular  gout,  and 
are  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.  . 

"  Besides  the  more  easily  recognised  forms  of  gout,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ffouty  diathesis  gives  rise  to  a  specific  inflammation  of  various  membranous  narts. 
f  Ms  is  exempliSed  in  the  gouty  fonn  of  iritis.  (See  Inti£).  It  appears  also  to 
exert  occasionallv,  a  pemcious  influence  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  iieer 
admits  a  distinct  "form  of  gouty  Amaurom  f„ +1,^ 

"In  attempting  the  cure  of  this  disease,  our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
naroxvsm  and  to  the  management  during  its  absence;  and  particularly  tx)  the 
Ke  S  the  constitution  and  previous  habits,  which  may  demand  different  and 
opposite  plans. 
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"  Treatment  of  the  paroxi/mn  of  a  regular  fit  of  Gout. — ^Prom  the  belief  that  a 
regular  fit  of  gout  wiis  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  some  peccant  humour 
which  formed  the  essence  of  the  disease,  it  was  formerly  left  to  itself,  or  perhaps 
encouraged  to  proceed  thi-ough  its  coiu-se  without  interruption.    This  opinion  is 
now  abandoned,  and  the  practice  is  to  endeavoiu-  to  subdue  tiie  paroxysm  by 
the  ordinary  means  resorted  to  in  inflammations  of  any  other  land ;  as  bleedinrj, 
■purgatwes,  sudorifcs,  local  astringents,  refrigerants  &c.,  so  managed  as  to  prevciit 
I  any  danger  of  repelling  the  gout  to  some  internal  organ,  and  thus  converting  a 
■regular  p;iroxysm  into  a  retrograde  or  atonic  gout.    Sydenham  proliibited 
purging  and  sweating,  and  only  allowed  bleeding  in  young  and  vigorous  con- 
■•  stitutions,  dui'ing  the  first  or  second  paroxysm.    He  admits  of  the  use  of 
laudanum  where  the  pain  is  acute;  and  he  trusts  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease  to  an  alterative  regimen,  and  apozems  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  intervals. 
iDr.  Cullen  allows  bleeding,  with  the  same  restrictions  as  Sydenham,  though  he 
•  recommends  the  appKeation  of  leeches  to  the  part,  as  at  all  times  a  safer  practice 
than  the  use  of  the  lancet.   Of  cathartics  and  sudorifics  he  takes  no  notice, 
otherwise  than  as  these  may  enter  into  the  general  coiu-se  of  an  antipldogistic 
rplan:  he  is  decidedly  averse  to  the  use  of  cold,  and  thinks  that  warm  bathing 
land  emoUient  poultices,  bUstering,  burning  with  moxa,  camphorated  and  aro- 
imatic  oils,  induce  the  inflammation  to  shift  from  one  part  to  another,  and  conse- 
iquently  tend  to  repel  the  inflammation  from  the  extremities  to  some  more 
important  part;  while  opium,  though  it  affords  relief  in  present  paroxysms,  occa- 
sions them  to  return  witli  greater  violence;  and  therefore  he  observes,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  'The  common  practice  of  committing  the  person  to  patience  and 
Iflannel  alone,  is  established  upon  the  best  foundation.'    Now,  says  Dr.  Good, 
las  the  gout,  after  it  has  shown  itself  in  paroxysms,  is  never  idle;  and  as  one 
iparoxysm,  in  the  opinion  of  Sydenham,  CulJen,  and  every  other  physician, 
linastens  on  another,  renders  its  intervals  shorter,  and  its  duration  longer ;  and 
rprogressively  saps  aU  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  renders  life  itself 
la  burden,  it  is  of  serious  importance  to  inciuh'e  whether  this  fear  of  a  repulsion, 
iihowever  well  founded  in  some  instances,  is  not  allowed  too  generally?  whether 
tit  be  not  possible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  the  form  of  the  disease  in 
'which  it  ought  to  operate,  and  that  in  which  it  ought  not  ?  and  whether,  in  the 
latter  case,  we  may  not  derive  aU  the  benefit  from  a  full  use  of  a  reducing 
;process,  which  is  obtained  in  other  inflammations,  accompanied  with  a  like 
idegi'ee  of  constitutional  vigour  ? 

"  From  the  history  of  gout,  we  may  draw  this  general  corollary :  that  when 
■once  excited  by  some  occasional  cause  into  action,  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
!iiix  and  expend  itself  upon  the  weakest  parts  of  the  system ;  and,  where  several 
;iparts  are  equally  weak,  to  pass  in  sudden  transitions  from  one  part  to  another, 
"  though  transitions  are  rare  where  the  system  is  sound. 

"in  healthy  con^itutions,  the  weakest  parts  are  the  extremities  ;  and  hence, 
irin  such  constitutions,  these  are  the  parts  m  which  the  gout  uniformly  opens  its 
aassault. 

"  In  unhealthy  habits,  however,  the  extremities  are  not  the  weakest  parts  of 
lithe  system,  but  perhaps  the  stomach,  or  the-heart,  or  the  head,  or  the  lungs,  or 
ssome  other  organ ;  while  seyeral  of  these  organs  may,  moreover,  be  equally 
lidebilitated,  according  to  the  idiosyncracy  or  to  accidental  circumstances.  And 
rtrue  to  the  general  rule,  the  gouty  principle,  when  roused  into  action  in  habits 
oof  this  kind,  fixes  itself  from  the  fij-st  on  one  of  those  important  viscera  rather 
Ithan  on  the  extremities ;  or  roaming  from  one  to  another,  on  its  alternating  its 
econrse  from  these  organs  to  the  extremities,  or  from  the  extremities  to  these 
oorgans.  And  as  metastases  are  rare  where  the  system  is  sound,  they  become 
fifrequent  in  proportion  as  it  loses  its  character,  and  especially  in  proportion  to 
ilits  debility  in  particular  parts. 

"  These  are  rales  whicli  cannot  be  too  closely  studied  and  committed  to  memory, 
aand  they  seem  to  point  out  the  line  of  distinction  between  that  form  of  tlie 
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disease  in  which  a  pradent  fear  of  revulsion  ought  to  be  entertained,  and  that 
in  whicii  wc  may  saTely  act  without  any  such  fear  whatever.  They  directly  lead 
us  to  two  states  of  constitution  that  require  a  very  djflercnt  and  m  many 
instances  a  very  opposite,  mode  of  treatment ;  and  seem  to  settle  the  unportant 
question  before  us,  under  what  cu-cumstances  it  may  be  expedient  to  employ  a 
palliative  plan,  and  imder  what  a  cooling  and  reductive.  .  ^    ,  t. 

"  We  shall  commence  with  the  first  of  these  two  states,  formm?  a  repJar  but 
violent  fit  of  gout  as  it  shows  itself  hi  a  sound  constitution,  and  mlbcts  its  torture 
on  the  hand  or  the  foot.  Guiding  ourselves  by  the  laws  just  laid  dovTi,  there 
seems  uo  reason  why,  instead  of  'committmg  the  person  to  patience  and  li^nnel 
alone,'  we  should  not  pursue  the  evacuating  and  refrigerant  means  employed 
in  active  inflammations  of  any  other  kind,  and  have  cause  to  expect  a  hie 
success:  such  as  bleeding,  so  strong  y  recommended  by  Dr.  Heberden,  and 
aUowed  occasionally  by  Sycfeidiam,  and  emptying  the  bowels,  r™g  the  skin 
generally,  and  cooling  the  fiery  heat  of  the  affected  limb  by  cold  ^vater  or  any 
other  frigorific  appUcation.  With  a  transfer  of  morbific  matter  we  have  now 
no  longer  to  contend.  Yet,  even  where  such  a  cause  is  admitted,  as  m  most 
exanthemata,  the  plan  thus  proposed  is,  m  many  mstances,  pursued  without 

^"^^Inwmkh/  Mbiis  or  idiosptcrm  or  incidental  dMities  of  particular  orgam 
ametastasisithe  tramlalion  of  a  disease from^on^  part  to  ana  her)  ^^j  fll<l^f 
result,  and  peculiarly  marks  'the  character  of  gouty  inflammation;  ar^d  here  re 
friqerants,  violent  purgatives,  and  venesection  ought  o  be  most  seduloudy  abdaxnf 
yZi;and  the  best  practice  is  that  of  '  committing  tlie  person  to  patience  aiidflunml 

The  inflammation  of  a  regular  fit  of  gout  subsides  gradually  though  rapidly 
under  the  treatment  now  proposed,  without       repukion  wbate^^^^^^ 
few  instances,  it  has  seemed  to  be  repeUed  m  part,  whilst  it  has  chiefly  passed  ott 

''^"The'i^rof  local  refrigerants  is  by  no  means  of  modern  invention  ho-wever 
it  may  have  become  a  subject  of  warm  controversy  m  t^ie  Present  day.  The 
appHcation  of  cold  water  is  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and  other  breek 
vmters  -  by  Celsus;  by  many  more  modern  authors  as  Camerarius,  Zaeutus 
Ssftanus  Kolhaas,  and  Keck.  Bartholine  speaks  of  the  use  of  snow  as  a 
iSmr^pUeationin  1661, and  PechUn  both  of  snow  and  sX'^ter  ^^^^^^ 
the  close  of  the  same  century.  Heberden  approved  ?  J^^^f 
water,  which  has  also  received  the  more  recent  recommendation  of  Drs.  Kmglake 

"^"Rhi?  Wment  has  often  been  employed  rashly  and  sometimes  with 
great  and  even  fatal  mischief.  It  9ught  never  o  be  ventured  upon  except,  as 
Already  stated,  where  the  constitution  is  decide^y  sound  and  vigoious 

"Leeches  may,  in  many  instances,  be  apphed  where  venesection  would  be  of 
doubtfS  expSiJney.  A  liniment  of  oil  o^  almonds,  mipregnated  with  opium 
Sed  ontlie  tumefaction  with  a  protracted  and^e^y,g«^tl%fV^tion  ^  often 
foS  very  sei-viceable  in  mitigating  the  pam;  and  epithems  of  tepid  water  as 
r?Smmended  by  Dr.  ScudamSre,  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  portion  of  ether  or 
SeoM  formed  by  cloths  wetted  with  the  fluid,  and  apphed  to  the  inflamed 
S  renewable  as  they  become  dry,  in  many  cases  prove  a  grateful  substitute 
Forcold  witer;  and  are  preferable  to  poultices  warm  water,  or  even  vapour- 
baths  wWch  too  generally  relax  and  weaken  the  joint,  a^d  prevent  it 
recovmng  its  ela/ticity,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  so  soon  as  it  otherwise 

^""^AUhe  same  time,  the  body  should  be  cooM  fth  gentU  9f>f^^ 

fracti^r  Nor  should  opiu^'  be  omitted  where  the  pan.  is  very  acute;  for. 
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wliile.  it  affords  temporary  ease,  it  diminishes  the  duration  as  well  as  the  violence 

°^"l\e^nSnen  shoiJd  be  light  and  unirritating,  and  the  diet  below  the 
standard  to'wluch  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  ;  thoug-li,  to  guard  agamst  a 
metastasis  to  the  stomach,  we  must  be  cautious  that  we  do  not  reduce  it  too 
much  His  chamber  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  his  dress  light  and  easy.  _ 
"  In  tlie  varieties,  constitutmg  atonic  and  retrocedent  gout,  tiiere  is  a  podagnc 
diathesis  'Tafted  upon  an  unsound  frame ;  the  unsoundness  being  general  or 
local  •  and,  however  fearless  we  may  be  of  the  disease  fixing  on  any  mternal 
or°-an  in  the  preceding  variety,  we  have  here  a  constant  apprehension  that  it 
may  do  so,  and  in  many  cases  see  it  commence  m  such  organs. 

"In  atonic  gout  our  uniform  attempt  should  be  to  produce  a  transter  trom 
the  part  on  wiiich  it  has  seized,  and  hx  it  in  the  extremities :  m  retrocedent 
gout  on  the  contrary,  to  render  the  vacillating  attack  on  the  extremities  more 
permanent,  and  prevent  it  from  shifting  to  any  other  quarter.  , .     i  , 

"To  obtab  the  first  intention,  we  have  to  strengthen  and  even  stimulate 
the  system  generally  by  warm  tonics  and  a  generous  diet,  and  above  ail  tlimgs 
to  take  off  the  severe  suffering,  in  whatever  it  may  consist,  from  the  afleeted 
organ  •  for  the  longer  the  fit  continues  there,  the  weaker  it  wiU  become,  and 
the  less  capable  of  any  instinctive  remedial  exertion.  At  the  same  time  we  may 
soUeit  the  paroxysm  to  the  extremities  by  puttmg  the  feet  into  warm  water 
and  thus  unstringing  the  tone  of  their  vessels ;  so  as  to  bring  the  standai'd  ot 
their  atony  below  that  of  the  affected  organ. 

"  In  atonic  gout,  the  sufferiags,  though  widely  different  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  are  abnost  insupportable.  In  the  head  the  paui  is  maddemng, 
or  the  disorder  is  accompanied  with  great  horror,  or  mimics  the  stupor  ot  an 
apoplexy  •  in  the  stomach  there  is  a  faintness  like  that  of  deatli,  with  the  sense 
of  a  cold  lump  of  lead  lodged  witliin  it ;  or  there  is  a  gnawmg  or  a  burnmg 
agony  or  a  spasmodic  stricture  which  seems  to  cut  the  body  m  two  and  renders 
breathing  abnost  unpossible ;  often,  also,  accompanied  with  a  rapid  and  smking 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  ,   ,,  ,  ,^  i  4. 

"It  is  of  importance  to  determme  accurately  that  these  anomalous  symptoms 
are  really  those  of  gout;  of  which  we  have  chiefly  to  judge  from  the  general 
character  of  the  patient's  constitution,  his  hereditary  predisposition,  habits  ot 
life  and  the  ailments  to  which  he  has  been  previously  subject  in  most  cases, 
too  during  the  paroxysm,  and  especially  where  the  stomach  is  affected,  the 
warmest  cordials  are  necessary,  as  brandy,  the  aromatic  spint  of  ammonia,  the 
tincture  of  ginger,  or  of  capsicum,  or,  what  is  still  better,  usquebaugh.  And  it 
is  always  advantageous,  and  especially  where  the  bowels  are  confined,  to  add  to 
it  some  wann  aperient,  as  aloes  or  rhubarb.  Most  of  the  family  gout-cordials 
are  made  upon  this  principle,  and  judiciously  consist  of  some  active  aperient  and 
the  hottest  aromatics,  dissolved  in  ardent  spirits.  And  the  patient,  who  is 
subject  to  these  attacks,  should  never  be  without  havmg  sometlimg  of  this  kmd 
at  hand,  since  the  paroxysm  often  makes  its  onset  without  any  warnmg._  I  et 
he  shoidd  resolutely  forbear  iiaving  recourse  to  any  such  medicine,  except  m  the 
time  of  necessity :  for  an  habitual  indulgence  in  any  one  of  them  will  still  farther 
debilitate  the  affected  organ,  and  indeed  the  entire  system ;  and  hence  quicken 
the  returns  of  the  paroxysm,  and  render  the  antidote  less  avaihng.  Most  ot  the 
preparations  of  ether  maybe  employed  with  benefit  in  the  variety  beiore  us, 
and^  particularly  in  that  icy  coldness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  witli  a 
numbness  of  the  limbs  and  a  rapid  palpitation  of  the  heart,  under  wluch  it  occa- 
sionally exhibits  itself.  External  irritants  may  also  be  benefieiaUy  employed  at 
the  same  time,  and  particular  those  of  rapid  action,  as  the  compound  camplure 
liniment,  and  smapisms ;  at  the  same  time  the  extremities  should  be  plungea 
into  the  warm  bath.  But  onr  nheet -anchor  is  opkim ;  and  it  should  be  given  Jreely , 
and  in  union  tcith  some  preparations  of  antimomj,  so  as  to  act  toicards  the  surjace 
generally,  and  this  restore  to  the  living  pmoer  its  interrupted  equilibrium. 
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"  In  retrocedent  gout  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued,  where  the  attack  has 
actually  sliifted  from  the  feet  or  hands  to  some  iatfcmal  organ. 

"  In  gout,  the  intervals  of  this  disease  are  of  as  much  importance  to  be  attended 
to  as  its  paroxysms :  and  here,  also,  the  mode  of  management  under  the  first 
form  should  differ  essentially  from  that  under  the  second ;  for  though  the  occa- 
sional causes  may,  in  many  cases,  be  the  same,  they  have  in  the  former  to 
operate  upon  a  vigorous  scale  of  power,  and  in  the  latter,  upon  a  scale  decidedly 
reduced. 

"In  every  variety,  all  known  occasional  causes  must  be  equally  avoided. 
Where  the  diet  has  been  too  rich,  it  must  be  lowered ;  and  where  too  spare  and 
abstemious,  made  more  liberal.  Indolence  and  a  sedentary  life  must  give  way 
to  regular  exercise;  and  over-exertion  of  body  or  mind,  to  repose  and  quiet. 
In  the  young,  robust,  and  corpulent,  whether  the  disease  result  from  too  great 
indulgence  at  the  table,  or  an  habitual  taint,  it  may  be  requisite  to  abstain  from 
animal  food,  wines,  ana  fermented  liquors  altogether ;  but  where  the  sufferer  has 
passed  considerably  beyond  the  zenith  of  life,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table  have 
become  habitual,  lus  ordinary  fare  should  be  reduced  or  diminished,  rather  than 
entirely  commuted.  And  in  every  change,  it  is  better  to  proceed  slowly,  than  to 
rush  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  another :  since  nothing  has  so  great  a  tendency 
to  prepare  the  internal  organs  for  gouty  paroxysms,  as  such  sudden  and  violent 
transitions.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  in  regular  order,  and  the  hour  of  rest 
be  early 

"A  due  and  unswerving  attention  to  these  general  rules  of  the  hygiene,  will 
often  be  sufBcient  to  keep  those  free  from  all  disturbance  of  the  gout  for  many 
years,  and  perhaps  for  the  whole  of  their  subsequent  life,  who  have  only  known 
it  in  the  form  ot  a  few  regular  paroxysms.  But  where  the  system,  and  espe- 
cially the  digestive  function,  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  had  anticipations  of  a 
tonic  or  recedent  gout,  or  has  actually  suffered  from  its  assaults,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  superadd  a  course  of  invigorating  medicines. 

"  There  are  three  classes  of  remedies  that  generally  pass  under  this  name : 
stimulants,  bitters,  and  astringents.  The  first  increase  the  action,  the  last  two 
augment  the  tone.  Stimulants  can  rarely  be  emj)loyed  alone,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  ;  for  a  lax  state  ofjibres  will  bear  little  increase  of  action  without  at  the 
same  time,  suffering  an  equal  increase  of  debility.  But  they  may  often,  and  in  the 
case  of  gout  perhaps  always,  be  combmed  with  astiingents  and  bitters  with  great 
and  decisive  oenetit. 

"  Most  of  the  celebrated  specifics  for  preventing  a  return  of  gout,  have  been 
formed  of  these  classes  of  medicines  in  combination,  and  especially  of  bitters 
and  aromatics :  and  it  is  singular  that,  although  the  variety  of  them  which 
nature  offers  to  us  is  almost  infinite,  they  have  been  employed  with  little  change 
from  the  time  of  Galen  and  Cselius  AureHanus,  in  the  second  century,  to  that  of 
Sydenham,  in  the  seventeenth. 

"  There  have,  in  all  ages,  been  offered  to  the  public,  specifics  for  the  sudden 
ciu-e  or  removal  of  the  paroxysm  when  present,  as  well  as  for  preventing  its 
return  hereafter.  Lucian,  in  his  Tragopodagra,  gives  us,  with  great  hnmour.  a 
list  that  occupies  a  page  of  such  as  were  chiefly  in  vogue  in  his  day ;  and  the 
catalogue  is  certainly  not  diminished  in  our  own.  Those  that  have  acquired  the 
highest  reputation,  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  some  species  of  hellebore, 
or  of  meadow-saffron;  the  fu-st  of  wliich  is  among  the  remedies  quoted  by 
Lucian,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  ^iC"  kKKi^opou  of  the  Greeks  belonged  to 
a  different  plant  from  either  the  white  or  black  hellebore  of  modern  dispensa- 
tones. 

"The  favourite  specifies  of  the  present  day  are  M.  Husson's  Eau  medicimk, 
and  the  Vinum  colchici,  or  wine  ot  meadow-saffron,  introduced  in  the  current 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College.  The  exact  components  of  the  former  are 
kept  a  secret ;  though  its  basis  is  now  universally  believed  to  be  either  the  root 
or  some  other  part  of  the  meadow-saffi-on.   The  effects  of  the  Eau  m6dicinale 
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and  of  tlie  colchicum  \Tine,  do  uot  essentially  dill'cr ;  for,  after  talcing  about  sixty 
drops  of  eithev,  the  pidse  becomes  slower,  and  at  length  sinks,  in  about  twelve 
.hours,  from  ten  to  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute  below  its  natural  number,  at 
which  time  the  inflammation  subsides.    The  action  of  both  medicines  is  accom- 
panied with  great  languor,  and  a  deadly  nausea  or  sickness,  wliich  terminates  in 
vomiting,  or  a  disch;u-ge  from  the  bowels,  or  both.    If  the  dose  be  in  a  small 
degree  in  excess,  the  symptoms  are  syncope,  cold  stceat,  extreme  prostration  of 
strength,  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  a  wiry  and  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  or  a 
state  of  utter  and  very  alarming  insensibility.    And,  in  some  constitutions,  these 
■effects  have  followed  from  the  -use  of  even  a  common  dose.    So  that  these  prepa- 
nrations  seem  to  be  rather  stronger  drugged  than  the  celebrated  oxymel  colchici 
Inf  Stoerck. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  colchicum  may  act  by  a  specific  power  on  the  peculiar 
niinflammation  of  a  regular  fit ;  yet  as  other  intestinal  irritants  have  occasionally 
roproduced  a  like  effect,  and  particularly  the  Gi-atiola  officinalis  and  llanunculus 
oHammula,  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysm  may  also  be  ascribed  to  a  transfer  of 
mcdon  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Generally  speaking,  specifics  operate  by  "a 
Ksecret  and  inexplicable  power,  as  the  bark  in  intermittents,  the  vaccine  virus  in 
tshielding  the  constitution  against  small-pox,  and  mercury  in  syphilis :  for  though 
pa,  ptyalism,  salivation  («i?e  article  farther  on),  gives  proof  that  the  svstem  is 
tiimpregnated  with  the  last,  there  are  few  practitioners  so  attached  to  the  Culle- 
liiuan  doctrine  in  the  present  day,  as  to  contend  that  the  venereal  virus  is  carried 
I  off  by  the  sahvation,  since  we  are  perpetually  beholding  it  carried  oft'  under  the 
tiiofluence  of  mercury  without  any  salivation  whatever. 

"  Admitting  yet,  that  the  colchicum  has  a  specific  power  over  a  regular  inflam- 
mmatory  paroxysm  of  gout,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  no  such  power  over  the  gouty 
nfliathesis,  since  the  paroxysm  has  never  been  so  removed  as  not  to  return  again. 
LlAnd  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  reasonable  discussioUj  whether  the  constitution  is 
liQot  liable  to  suffer  from  the  sudden  resolution  of  the  local  inflammation,  and 
prhether,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  colchicum,  the  returns  of  the  paroxysm  may 
pact  be  increased  in  frequency,  while  they  are  diminished  in  duration.  The 
t^eneral  impression  among  practitioners  in  the  present  day  seems,  however,  to  be 
favourable  to  the  use  of  colchicum. 

"  Prom  the  rapidity  and  force  of  its  operation,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  never  to 
hoe  tried,  except  in  the  fu-st  variety  of  gout,  or  where  the  system  is  firm  and 
baealthy,  and  the  disorder  shows  itself  in  a  regular  fit.  And  as  it  is  highly 
pdesirable  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm,  shorten  its  dui-ation,  and 
psarry  it  off  as  soon  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  colchicum  may  be  judicious  so  long 
tas  the  system  is  able  to  recover  itself  readily  from  its  influence,  and  provided 
phe  patient  limits  himself  to  the  smallest  dose  that  will  answer  the  purpose." 

I  I  have-  given  the  foregoing  article  at  length,  although  space  is 
ba,luable  to  me  in  a  work  which  is  to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  or  at  any  rate 
ksvitbout  profit,  but  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  public  the  principles 
bbf  Allopathic  treatment,  as  well  as  those  of  Hydropathic  practice, 
Ibhat  they  may  judge  which  has  foundation  in  reason  and  truth  ;  and 
I[  do  not  fear  the  comparison  for  Hydropathic  practice.  The  sim- 
bblicity  of  our  applications  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all  in 
tevery  station  of  life,  wherever  a  little  water  and  the  commonest 
baecessaries  are  to  be  had ;  the  principles,  too,  are  simple  and  easily 
bnderstood.  Veritas  est  magna  et  prevalebit.  Truth  is  great,  and 
pffill,  in  time,  prevail  over  prejudice  and  the  decrees  of  dogma- 
tising bodies,  who  hate  all  intervention  with  their  time-honoured 
pyystema. 
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PiiECATJTiONA-RT  MEASURES  to  Ward  off  consumption  and  other 
diseases  should  be  taken  early,  when  self-denial  and  exertion  would 
prevent  years  of  misery  often  ending  in  premature  death.* 

I  am  sometimes  asked  how  it  happens  that  persons  get  into  a  bad 
state  of  healtli,  whose  habits  have  been  strictly  correct,  and  who  have 
never  indulged  their  palate  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  ?  I  reply,  it 
is  easily  accounted  for.   The  body  is  in  a  constant  state  of  waste  and 
reparation.    Active  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a  condition  of  healthy 
existence;  and  just  so  far  as  mankind  can  enjoy  this,  is  their  prospect 
of  having  a  healthy  body.    By  every  voluntary  action  the  cellular  tis- 
sue is  displaced,  and  a  call  made  for  new  matter  to  replace  the  waste. 
By  every  active  inspiration,  the  pure  air  is  forced  into  the  minute  air- 
vessels  in  the  lungs  with  a  power  of  4  cwt. ;  where  it  gives  to  the 
blood  the  life-giving  oxygen  which  consumes  the  carbon  or  waste 
matter.    By  a  sedentary  life,  or  a  bad  atmosphere,  the  old  worn-out 
matter  is  not  removed ;  the  carbon  in  the  blood  is  not  consumed,  for 
want  of  the  oxygen  in  fresh  air.   The  nervous  system  soon  feels  the 
effects  of  this  unnatural  state  ;  and  hence  comes  dyspepsia,  and  the 
long  train  of  evils  caused  by  having  worn-out  matter  in  the  frame, 
instead  of  living  flesh  and  nerves.    Sometimes  this  enfeebled  state 
goes  on  until  the  frame  becomes  a  wreck,  or  some  weak  vital  part 
gives  way,  and  the  body  dies  by  inflammation  or  fever,  &c.    We  find 
Ling's  or  the  Swedish  movements  of  great  service  in  most  cases,  and 
especially  in  weakness  of  the  chest ;  even  a  delicate  person  may  exer- 
cise the  chest  and  arms  to  great  advantage  by  sitting  in  a  chair, 
clenching  the  fists,  working  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  the  chest,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  opening  the 
mouth  and   breathing  freely,  moving  the  trunk  backwards  and 
forwards.    An  immediate  warm  sensation  will  generally  be  felt  in 
the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

The  amount  of  exercise  should  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
person;  over-fatigue  would  bring  on  excitement  and  mischief.  Exer- 
cise should  be  frequently  practised  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
habitually  expand  the  chest:  this  would  prevent  consumption  in 
many  cases.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  such  numbers  of  comparativelv 
young  persons,  and  especially  females,  with  chest  affections  brought  on 
by  inattention  to  the  natural  laws  of  health, — sedentary  habits,  warm 
rooms,  stimulating  food  and  liquids,  undue  brain  excitement  from 
study,  before  the  irame  is  fully  developed,  late  hours,  and  in  many  cases 
by  over-anxiety  to  realise  what  is  thought  a  necessary  maintenance. 

Then  again  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  body 
in  clothing ;  fashion  or  custom  is  more  thought  of  than  the  physio- 
logical structure  and  functions  of  the  body.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  patients  who  come  to  my  Hydropathic  Establishment  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  are  very  inconsistently  clothed.  Cold 
•water  will  never  cure  invalids,  or  enable  them  to  resist  ;old,  without 
*  For  treatment  of  suddt-it  injiammation  of  the  lungs,  seep.  79. 
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proper  clothiug  in  this  climate.  The  chest  is  very  generally  the 
most  exposed  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head  and  hands ;  and  it 
should  be  the  most  protected,  as  well  as  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
bowels  •  for  if  the  vital  warmth  of  those  parts  is  lowered,  their 
functionary  power  of  action  will  be  just  so  much  lessened.  I 
believe  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  disease  with  those  who 
lead  sedentary  lives,  or  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  the  little 
care  that  is  "paid  to  keeping  the  trunk  of  the  body  well  pro- 
tected and  the  vital  heat  retained  in  it ;  and  the  little  or  mostly 
no  attention  paid  to  exercising  the  body.  Exercise,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  may  be  had  without  either  a  large  space  or 
lon<^  walks  Ling's  little  book,  price  one  shilling,  wUl  instruct  in  the 
manner  to  move  the  limbs  and  body  in  various  directions;  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  every  movement  works  off  some  old  worn- 
out  tissue,  and  stimulates  circulation.  Thousands,  and  especially 
ladies  never  exercise  their  limbs  and  body  only  by  slowly  walking 
from  one  room  to  another,  or  when  in  the  open  air  never  exert  then- 
physical  powers  to  bring  good  healthy  circulation  ;  and  as  the  Creator 
has  made  the  exercise  of  all  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  frame  a 
condition  of  health,  and  man  cannot  alter  or  abrogate  those  laws, 
they  must  either  be  obeyed,  or  the  consequences  of  acting  in- 
dependently of  them  must  be  experienced. 

A  case  of  this  kind,  where  these  laws  have  not  been  either  under- 
stood or  acted  upon,  has  consulted  me  by  letter,  this  morning,  stating 
he  is  occupied  in  a  wholesale  warehouse,  in  a  close  part  of  the  city, 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  only  one  hour  during  that  time  for 
meals  and  rest,  gas-lights  burning  often  all  day  in  winter.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  a  chest  complaint  has  been  established  that  will 
probably  soon  render  him  unable  to  continue  his  employment  ;  he 
will  be  recommended  to  country  air,  and  go  there  to  die,  leaving  a 
wife  and  family  to  struggle  on  in  life,  surrounded  with  difficulties 
which  are  very  likely  to  bring  them  to  the  same  melancholy  state. 
The  answer  is,  we  must  attend  to  business  or  starve.  There  is  no 
reason  in  such  an  observation  ;  men  should  be  content  with  any  em- 
ployment and  remuneration,  rather  than  place  themselves  in  such 
positions,— contracting  ties  and  engagements  that  they  are  eventually 
unable  to  fulfil,  and  by  the  attempt  multiply  misery  and  disease. 
How  often  when  success  in  business  crowns  their  efforts,  they  find 
they  have  sacrificed  what  money  cannot  purchase,  and  by  no  efforts 
can  regain  the  health  they  have  lost,  or  ability  to  enjoy  life.  They 
then  often  envy  the  very  out-door  labourer ;  but  when  the  miscluef 
is  done,  regrets  are  useless,  and  often  a  settled  melancholy  rests 
upon  the  mmd,  further  depressing,  and  hastening  the  climax. 

The  more  experience  we  have  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  less  hopes  we  have  of  curing  many  of  such  diseases;  for 
generally  they  are  cases  such  as  I  have  just  described,  who  come  for 
a  short  time  to  be  patched  up,  and  return  to  the  same  course  of  life, 
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still  hoping  against  reason  that  they  can  yet  go  on  with  a  little  more 
care,  when  in  fact  only  an  entire  abandonment  of  their  business  and 
locality  can  be  of  any  permanent  use  to  tliem.  Females  are  also, 
either  by  their  occupations,  or  previously  contracted  sedentary  habits, 
or  from  family  duties,  in  the  same  position;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
give  them  instructions  how  to  ward  off  attacks  and  improve  their 
health  in  a  degree,  and  in  this  our  mild  Hydropatliic  plans,  and  in- 
struction in  clothing,  diet,  and  habits,  are  eminently  successful.  We 
have  had  many  successful  cures  in  females,  where  affection  of  the 
lungs  has  come  on  from  excess  or  stoppage  of  periodical  discharge, 
and  when  our  sitz  baths,  &c.,  have  regulated  the  constitution,  health 
has  been  regained ;  in  other  cases,  both  male  and  female,  after  a 
course  of  our  treatment,  they  have  changed  tlieir  occupations  or 
residence,  and  adopted  our  other  instructions,  and  have  been  per- 
manently restored  to  sound  health. 

CONSUMPTIVE  PERSONS  may  use  the  water  treatment  witli 
advantage,  but  it  must  be  very  cautiously  applied,  and  not  with 
cold  water,  say  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees.  To  give  a  general 
idea  of  our  plan  of  treatment,  I  give  as  follows,  which  of  course 
has  to  be  varied  according  to  the  age  and  nature  of  the  case.  (See 
bath  list,  Nos.  23,  26,  68,  71,  72,  74 ;  chest  compresses,  according  to 
vitality  of  patient,  Nos.  179,  180,  182,  196,  197,  198,  207,  208,  212, 
213).  Keep  the  body  covered  as  much  as  possible  during  the  opera- 
tions with  a  blanket,  and  dress  entirely  and  quickly.  It  is  important 
not  to  expose  the  body  to  the  air  while  undressed,  as  it  rapidly  loses 
heat,  and  in  persons  of  weak  habit  is  injurious.  The  ordinary  plan 
of  sponging  the  body  with  cold  water  by  delicate  persons  is  often  very 
injurious.  Wear  a  chest  compress  night  and  day,  frequently  sprinkled 
with  a  little  tepid  water,  but  not  to  drip.  Cod-liver  oil  is  efficacious — 
two  tea-spoonfuls  per  day,  one  after  breakfast  and  another  after  tea. 
Light  hosiery  vest  for  summer,  good  lambs'  wool  for  winter,  and 
lambs'  wool  stockings  winter  and  summer.  Ripe  grapes  or  straw- 
berries good,  and  also  stewed  fruits ;  no  kind  of  stimulants  or  cofiee. 
The  clothes  to  fit  up  to  tbe  throat,  especially  in  wanter,  and  short 
sleeves  to  outer  waistcoat,  to  protect  the  armpits.  If  the  bowels  are 
not  regular,  use  No.  78  on  list.  Some  consumptive  patients  cannot 
bear  much  treatment,  and  then  feelings  and  symptoms  must  dictate. 

EuBBiNG  THE  CHEST  with  hand  and  cold  water,  and  wearing 
flannel  pad  or  wetted  chest  compress,  will  strengthen  the  chest,  the 
rubbing  twice  a-day ;  summer  dress  should  be  changed  at  the  end  of 
August. 

Eor  mode  of  treatment  I  give  several  cases  : — 

Case  No.  1,  a  single  lady,  age  28,  consumptive  family,  apparcutlv  rather  stout, 
but  not  healthy  appearance,  shght  cough,  especially  m  a  moniiug,  almost  coustant 
slight  pains  m  chest,  extremely  susceptible  of  cold,  monthly  periods  sometimes 
suppressed,  at  other  times  m  excess.  Treatment  successful,  and  under  it  gamed 
weight  considerably  with  care.   This  case  may  enjoy  tolerable  health. 
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Slccu  as  lou°-  as  you  can  in  the  inoniiug,  and  have  a  raw  egg  well  beaten  up  in 
a  little  warm  water,  as  soon  as  you  awake  ;  on  rising  have  a  towel  rnbbing,  with 
•  yO  deo-  water  forenoon  have  the  chest  rubbed  with  the  lumd,  and  70  degrees 
water^  three  uiuintes.  No.  72,  kecpiug  the  hands  and  feet  in  95  deg.  mustard 
and  water  No.  156,  dui-hig  the  time.  Afternoon:  have  a  lady's  running  sitz, 
No  89  for  live  rauiutes,  and  if  the  feet  are  cold  put  them  m  90  deg.  mustard 
and  water  for  five  minutes.  Put  on  a  dry  full  length  spongio  piline  compress 
with  collar  No  ISO.  Also  put  on  the  oil  silk  and  flannel  di-y,  hall  chest  compress 
without  collar  on  behind.  Take  a  tea-spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  twice  a-day.  Take 
beef-tea  before  the  forenoon  treatment,  and  another  raw  egg  betore  the  afternoon 
ti-eatment  •  whenever  there  is  any  paui  in  the  bowels,  use  No.  7b  or  77,  and  sip 
cold  water.    Do  this  after  every  meal  for  an  hour,  .  ,    .      .  „  , 

TREATJMENT  OE  A  CASE.  No.  2.— A  Sohcitor,  age  thu-ty-five,  lully  de- 
veloped fi-ame,  energetic,  and  of  rather  excitable  but  very  cheerful  tempera- 
ment  strictly  temperate  in  his  habits,  married-(constitution_  not  injured  by 
any  excesses)  has  lately  come  to  inquii-e  about  Hydi-opathv.  His  brothers  have 
died  of  consumption;  he  has  some  tenderness  ot  the  chest,  very  subject  to 
flushing  heat  m  the  face  and  head,  with  rather  an  hectic  complexion  He  had  been 
advised  to  expose  his  chest,  by  way  of  hai-dening  it ;  took  freely  of  flesh  meat  to 
streno-then  hun  with  a  fair  allowance  of  bitter  ale  and  wme,  but  what  would  be  con- 
sidered only  an  ordinary  quantity.  Drivhig  out  at  mght  unaccustomed  to  wear- 
in-  a  wi-apper  round  his  thi'oat,  and  breathing  the  mght  au;  Ireely,  under  the 
idea  that  all  the  ak  lie  got  the  better,  summer  or  whiter.  His  natnjally  cheer- 
ful temperament  kept  him  up ;  but  both  he  and  his  friends  began  to  be  some- 
what uneasy  at  the  tendency  to  affection  of  the  chest,  and  the  uiicoml9rtable 
flushings  of  the  face,  restlessness  and  inability  to  sleep  well,  syinptoms  which  the 
use  of  animal  food  and  his  allowance  of  stimulants  were  so  well  calculated  to  m- 
crease  Now  this  is  a  case  that  would  mevitably  have  progressed  to  puhnonary  con- 
sumption, and  the  advice  he  had  had  was  more  likely  to  accelerate  such  a 
consummation  than  prevent  it.  1  feel  qiute  assiu-ed  that  this  patient  vnll  owe 
his  life  under  God,  to  coming  to  my  Establishment,  i  heard  the  history  ot  his 
4ate  past  and  present,  and  I  then  made  a  survey  of  his  clothmg,  a  point  seldom 
noticed  as  it  ought  to  be  by  doctors,  but  which  is  quite  as  essential  to  health  as 
any  treatment  of  any  kbd,  and  absolutely  inchspensable  to  be  attended  to.  it 
was  Eebruavy,  and  he  wore,  as  most  men  m  his  position  do,  a  fine  broad  clotli 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  silk,  or  some  light  material,  satm  or  black  silk  tie  round 
his  throat.  The  lower  part  of  his  person  was  well  protected  from  the  cold,  where, 
(^specially  behmd,  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  for  his  health  to  adopt 
the  highland  garb  ;  but  the  chest  and  throat,  where  it  is  so  absolutely  essential  to 
keep  good  sm-face  circulation,  and  prevent  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  ac- 
cording to  ahnost  universal  fashion  m  this  country,  were  allowed  to  be  exposed 
to  the  "free  air;"  this  "free  air"  closmg  the  nunute  capillaries,  driving 
the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  closing  the  absorbents,  and  preventmg 
nutrition  so  essential  to  the  covermg  of  these  vital  parts.  I  ordered  stout 
lambs'  wool  under  waistcoats,  pants,  and  socks,  a  beaver  cloth  coat  and  vest, 
(/le  vest  made  to  button  up  to  the  throat,  and  with  short  cloth  sleeves,  about  six  indies 
long,  silk  scarf  to  replace  the  tie  ;  to  wear  one  of  Maw's*  respnators  whenever 
he  went  out  mto  the  cold,  and  always  when  drivmg  or  riding  in  wmter :  very 
Httle  meat,  and  only  once  a-day  (mutton  best),  potatoes  or  other  vegetables, 
no  stimulants  at  all,  and  no  cofl'ee.  I  began  with  the  following  treatment  while 
at  my  establishment,  which  soon  told  beneficially,  and  now,  nine  months  smce 
he  was  with  us,  I  hear  is  in  excellent  health. 

Treatment.  On  rising,  first  morning,  hot  washing  and  soaping,  sitz,  and 
sponge  down  nearly  cold.  Second  morning,  dripping  sheet,  70  deg.  Third 
.  enorning  ditto.    First  forenoon,  fomentation  on  the  chest  twenty  minutes,  and 

«  Maw,  11,  Aldersgate-street,  London,  5s.  or  post  free  5s.  4d. 
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wipe  with  wrung  out  towel ;  dress,  and  have  sitz  seventy  degrees,  five  minutes. 
Second  forenoon,  liot  and  tepid  back  wasli  four  minutes,  feet  in  hot  water. 
Third  forenoon,  Lazy  Pack,  No.  50  on  liat.  First  day,  sitz  80  deg.  six  minutes, 
with  a  hot  pad  to  chest  while  in,  and  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water.  Third  after- 
noon, ditto,  half  chest  silk  compress  and  flannel  body  bandage,  wrung  out  of 
warm  water.  Forenoon,  fourth  day,  fomentation  on  the  chest  twenty  minuteB, 
wipe  dry  •with  cold  dry  cloth,  than  mustaid  plaster  over  the  throat  and  chest, 
sponged  it  off  dry,  and  putting  on  dry  flannel  chest  compress,  not  damping  the 
co:r  press  till  bed-time,  as  the  wet  takes  away  the  effect  of  the  mustard,  which 
is  intended  to  bring  out  a  rash,  and  must  be  repeated  until  the  chest  is  re- 
lieved. Fifth  forenoon,  fomenting  pack  one  hour,  and  tepid  wash  down. 
Afternoon,  sitz,  80  degrees,  six  minutes,  and  afterwards  mustard  foot  and 
head  bath,  eight  minutes,  wearing  woollen  gloves  in  cold  weather.  Use  the 
respirator  when  out  in  the  cold.  Little  cold  mutton  to  dinner,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  vegetables  and  pudding  ;  body  bandage  night  and  day,  wrung  out 
of  warm  water. 

Case  No.  3.— A  Clergyman  married,  age  tMrty,  rather  slight  frame  not  con- 
sumptive habit,  but  bilious  temperament;  and  from  berag  sahvated  and  bhstered 
for  liver  complaint,  was  brought  into  a  low  state  of  health,  and  the  lungs  became 
affected  •  be  came  to  us  with  slight  spitting  of  blood,  and  great  prostration.  Ihe 
following  was  prescribed,  and  suited  the  case.  On  rismg  No.  92  and  U  Eore- 
noon  74,  afternoon  113,  and  once  a-week  52,  50,  and  48, 180,  198,  211,  212. 

Case  No.  4.— A  gentleman,  age  fifty-four,  fair  natural  constitution,  lived 
rather  fast,  took  a  good  deal  of  mercury;  twelve  months  ago  an  attack  of 
bronchitis  rather  severe,  and  from  this  time  sunk  a  good  deal  m  flesh  with  occa- 
sional blood-streaked  expectoration ;  much  emaciated,  hau-  now  grey,  sbght  cough 
frequent  pain  in  right  breast,  sometimes  sharp.  Eu-st  prescnption,  which  suited 
him  well— On  rising  a  raw  egg  beat  up  m  a  Dttle  warm  water,  then  bath  08  and 
26  •  omitting  mustard  plaster  when  skin  becomes  tender,  and  apply  it  a^arn 
when  the  skin  will  bear  it.  Torenoon  74,  nothing  m  afternoon,  go  to  bed  at 
8  pm.  and  have  68  without  mustard.  Breakfast,  lukewarm  weak  black  tea,  and 
a  saucer  full  of  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge  and  a  httle  milk  and  httle  bread.  Be- 
fore treatment  at  11.30  a.m.,  cup  of  beef-tea  with  a  httle  toast ;  dinner  httle 
rabbit  fowl  or  game  or  fish  with  toast  and  water ;  and  smaU  quantity  ot  nee, 
sago  or  tapico  pudding,  no  vegetables,  and  instead  have  boiled  nee.  lea  as 
breakfast.  Bed-time,  small  basm  of  arrowroot  or  sago,  sweetened  with  lump 
su<^ar  use  No.  76  ;  be  very  cautious  not  to  eat  more  than  can  digest  well ;  better 
take  too  Httle  than  any  too  much;  be  careful  of  over-ktigue,  especidly  of  cold 
or  damp  clothing  according  to  direction  lor  season.   Keep  the  surface  ot  the 

body  always  warm,  see  No.  196.  .  ,  ,    .  r  i-r 

Case  No  5  —A  gentleman,  age  twenty-eight,  tall  spare  frame,  bihous  com- 
plexion, eyes  rather  sunk,  of  a  consumptive  family.  Five  years  ago  sedentary 
occupation  brought  on  a  slight  spitting  of  blood;  changed  his  occupation,  and 
travelled;  was  l)etter ;  then  man-ied,  and  entered  in  a  shop  business:  habits 
always  regular,  and  abstemious ;  worked  hard,  health  failed,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
blood-streaked  expectoration  came  on,  when  he  came  for  a  fortnight  to  my  esta- 
blishment m  Augilst.  Erst  prescription-On  rismg  212,  then  14 ;  every  morn- 
ino-  sin  some  coli  water,  and  walk  only  m  outer  saloon  betore  breakfast.  _  Eore- 
noon  90  every  day;  afternoon,  156,  207, 177,  damp  compress  only  on  rising  and 
bed  time;  72  before  first  bath,  anci  on  gomg  ^  W  -  evei-y  Saturday  have  52 
n-entle  and  take  no  treatment  on  Sabbath  except  /2  208,  212  213, 198  200 

Case  No  6  -Gentleman,  taU  and  stout,  exceUent  constitution,  of  a  long-hved 
famUy  twenty  years  since  slept  in  a  damp  bed,  brought  on  an  m^flammatory 
atSLrfun-s  -was  apparently  restored  to  his  usual  good  health  except 
a  wavs  a  slioft  sensation  m       cliest;  ever  since,  travelled  a  good  deal;  drank. , 
mSfreely  of  St  liquor  after  a  cold  last  winter;  spat  small  quantities  of 
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iiblood,  went  under  inediccal  treatment,  and  ia  a  month  apparently  well  again,  and 
•resumed  his  travelling;  after  three  months,  spittiai;-  of  blood  returned,  and 
.a^aiu  went  under  his  former  surgeon,  who  this  time  failing-  to  stop  tiie  blcediag, 
tried  Homceopathy  without  relief,  and  then  came  to  Matlock  Bank  Hydro- 
pathic establishment,  as  is  mostly  the  case  wheu  idl  other  means  have  been  tried, 
.and  the  frame  often  nearly  worn  out  ^vith  attempts  at  cure,  and  it  is  only 
surprising  mimy  do  not  die  soon  after  their-  arrival.  Here  it  is  evident  the  first 
iuflammatory  attack  has  never  been  entirely  eradicated.  Prescription  to  begin  • 
with— On  rismg.  No.  53  gentle;  forenoon,  7i;  afternoon,  19;  standing  on  hot 
pad  on  goijig  to  bed  73,  180,  very  moderate  quantity  of  food,  and  little  flesh 
J  meat;  rest  from  treatment  on  Sabbath,  except  72. 

Bronchial  affections  are  often  brought  on  by  exposing  the  throat 
and  chest,  or  by  ministers  from  great  exertions  in  speaking,  and 
:  taking  no  precautions  to  soothe  and  stimulate  the  throat  after  their 
.duties  by  water  treatment;  a  slow  inflammation  is  commenced  and 
increased  by  repeated  exertions  in  preaching,  and  is  neglected; 
: stomach  derangement  will  very  commonly  bring  the  complaint  on, 
and,  if  not  stopped,  the  vitality  of  the  body  is  soon  lowered,  from  the 
air  tubes  being  clogged  with  mucus,  and  so  preventing  oxygen  from 
eettins:  into  the  blood. 

CASE  OF  BRONCHITIS  AND  GENERAL  DERANGEMENT  OE 
:  HEATiTF. —  A  merchant,  age  fifty,  rather  stout,  but  for  a  long  time  with  a  ten- 
.  dency  to  broncliial  affection  and  weakness  of  the  chest,  aggi-avated  whenever  the 
!  digestive  organs  were  out  of  order,  causing  difficulty  of  breathing  and  feehng  of 
;  exhaustion,  tried  the  usual  medical  mode  of  patchmg  up  until  he  became  tu^ed 
of  it  not  giving  him  any  permanent  relief.    He  heard  of  my  estabhshment,  and 
caroe  with  a  friend,  and,  as  he  remarked  to  me  the  next  evening,  he,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  had  received  proper  instruction  how  to  Hve,  to  clothe,  and  to 
keep  his  body  ia  good  serviceable  condition.  The  following  is  the  first  prescrip- 
tion book  I  gave  him.   This  treatment,  with  some  alterations,  and  more  tonic, 
as  he  progressed  to  recovery,  brought  him  into  good  health. 

First  day,  a  hot  soaping,  sitz  (pad  on  chest)  fom-  minutes,  then  a  sponging 
over  quickly  with  cold  water.  Second  day,  on  risia^,  tepid  sheet.  Thu'd  day, 
on  rising,  as  first.  Forenoon,  first  day,  foment  the  front  twenty  minutes,  fol- 
lowed by  a  wet  sheet  nearly  cold.  Second  forenoon,  fomenting  pack  one  hour, 
then  sponging  nearly  cold,  standiag  on  hot  pad.  Tliird  forenoon,  as  first.  After- 
noon, first  day,  sitz  at  90  deg. ;  a  hot  pad  to  the  chest,  and  feet  in  mustard  and 
water  100  deg.,  wipe  with  wrung-out  towel,  then  a  sitz  run  down  to  cold  before 
coming  out.  Second  afternoon,  sitz  80  deg.  six.  miuutes  run  down  to  cold  one 
minute,  the  feet  in  water  100  deg.  every  day,  half  chest  compress  night  and  day, 
calico  body  bandage  in  day,  flannel  at  night  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Moderate 
flesh  meat,  small  quantity  of  cold  mutton,  at  dinner,  vegetables,  and  pudding. 
Second  week,  forenoon,  fii'st  day,  foment  the  chest  twenty  miautes,  then  to  have 
a  mustard  plaster  to  the  bottom  of  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  chest  as  long_  as 
it  can  be  borne,  then  wipe  off  dry  and  put  on  compress  witliout  dampuig  it  agaiu ; 
after  this,  dress  and  have  the  le^s  to  calves  in  hot  mustard  and  water  fifteen 
miautes,  and  then  rub  with  a  dry  cloth.  Second  forenoon,  hot  and  cold  back 
wash,  feet  iu  hot  water,  holdin^^  hot  pad  to  chest  four  miautes.  Third  forenoon ; 
if  the  first  foreuoon  treatment  has  not  brought  out  much  redness,  repeat  it ;  but 
if  the  chest  is  tender  from  the  mustard  repeat  the  second  forenoon  treatment. 
Fourth  forenoon ;  spirit  lamp  and  tepid  sponge  over,  dress  and  have  sitz  80  deg. 
five  minutes.  Afternoon-  sitz  at  80  deg.  five  miautes,  afterwards  hot  mustard 
and  water  foot  and  hand  oath  eight  miautes.  A  httle  cold  mutton  to  dinner, 
and  but  Uttle  always.    Always  avoid  hot  ribs  of  beef,  but  may  eat  it  cold. 
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Comply  strictly  with  the  necessary  rules  for  your  diet  and  clothing  if  vou  are  to 
escape  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma  aud  to  this  end  you  must  first  avoid  all  stimu- 
lants, pastry,  or  anything  indigestible,  however  it  may  tempt  your  palate ;  for  il 
vour  stomach  is  out  of  order,  the  mucous  inllammatioii  will  mimediately  affect  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Again,  it  is  quite  imperative  to  guard  your  throat  and  chest 
fi-om  cold,  and  to  keep  up  surface  circulation ;  if"  this  is  attended  to,  you  wHl 
often  escape  attacks,  and  prevent  internal  congestion.  The  outer  waistcoat 
should  have  short  sleeves,  and  button  up  to  the  throat,  and  I  would  advise  this 
plan,  winter  and  summer,  only  in  summer  time  have  light  material.  The  ordi- 
nary plan  of  waistcoats  leaves  the  armpits  exposed  to  suppressed  perspiration, 
where  the  frame  is  so  sensitive  to  it.  Lambs'  wool  under  vests  in  winter ; 
middle,  or  what  is  called  super  merino  for  May  or  June  when  the  weather 
changes,  and  light  gauze  merino  for  the  hot  weather.  Always  wear  a  flannel 
pad  two  thicknesses  over  the  chest,  under  the  lambs'  wool  vest  in  winter. 
Always  use  the  respirator  (Maw's,  11,  Aldersoate-street,  London^)  in  ■  cold 
weather,  and  on  going  out  in  an  evenino;,  the  cold  or  damp  ■will  not  injure  you, 
and  when  you  go  out  in  the  cold  with  it  breathe  tlu-ough  the  mouth.  You  may 
go  out  with  this  respii-ator  on,  in  high  winds,  or  any  degree  of  cold,  with  perfect 
safety.  I  have  personally  proved  this.  Eat  sparingly  at  all  times,  and  never 
take  supper.  Any  stimulants  or  tobaeco  will  be  highly  injurious  to  you.  Avoid 
cold  water  shocks  to  vour  chest  in  cold  weather,  by  ha^ong  a  flannel  pad  on 
when  you  take  your  cold  diipping  sheet.  A  sKghtly  tepid  dripping  sheet  vsdll  be 
best  for  you  in  winter,  and  cold  washing  sitz  in  summer,  rubbing  the  chest  with 
hand  and  cold  water  for  two  or  three  minutes  beneficial  frequently. 

CASE  OE  BRONCHITIS.— A  gentleman,  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  a 
government  inspector  of  fisheries,  tall,  worn  to  a  skeleton,  expectorating  matter 
in  large  quantities,  and  having  no  appetite,  was  recommended  to  try  my  esta- 
blishment as  a  last  resource.  Two  eminent  physicians,  and  his  own  surgeon, 
gave  him  no  hopes  of  restoration.  Every  means  had  been  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  but  it  had  never  been  checked.  Blisters  would  not  do  it ; 
morphia  was  useless ;  porter  and  flesh  meat  were  prescribed  to  keep  up  the 
sinking  strength  in  vain ;  the  drain  continued,  and  death  stared  him  in  the  face. 
He  came  to  my  establishment  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  i 
inspected  his  clothing,  and  condemned  it ;  ordered  the  fine  broad  cloth  and 
sHght  under  clothing  to  be  replaced  by  substantial  beaver  cloth,  and  none  being 
at  hand,  I  lent  him  a  winter  suit  until  the  tailor  could  clothe  him.  He  was  well 
washed  over  with  hot  soap  and  water,  had  then  a  tepid  wash ;  wore  a  spongio 
piline  chest  compress  with  collar,  and  a  spongio  spinal  compress  night  aud  day, 
sprinkled  once  a-day  with  warm  water ;  nad  a  body  bandage  wetted  only  over 
the  abdomen,  and  wore  only  part  of  the  day ;  the  bottom  of  the  throat  and  top 
of  the  chest  were  kept  constantly  red,  for  weeks,  vsith  mustard  poultices,  and 
fomented  for  half  an  hour  every  day,  occasionally  No.  59.  No  stimulants  and 
no  flesh  meat  were  taken,  having  only  slight  general  treatment ;  the  throat  was 
constantly  packed  with  damped  spongio,  and  a  woollen  scarf  over  ;  other  treat- 
ment a  good  deal  similar  to  former  case.  The  result  ■«  as,  that  at  Christmas  he 
presented  himself  at  Edinburgh  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  entirely  well,  and 
was  reappointed  to  the  cold  situation  ui  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  he  had 
held  before,  and  to  this  day  he  has  been  able  to  perform  his  duties  in  good 
health.  Nature  did  all  this,— nursing  the  bod}',  soothing  the  frame,  doing  everj- 
thing  to  aid  nutrition,  forcing  in  nothiag,  nor  putting  stuff  into  the  stomach  in 
the  i'orm  of  physic,  &c.  that  nature  can  never  work  into  good  aliment. 

SUDDEN  ATTACK  OE  BRONCHITIS  will  generally  be  ar- 
rested by  the  following  plans— first,  No.  35,  then  No.  68,  and  138,  98 
at  bed-time  ;  the  following  day  have  on  rising  No.  7,  during  day  74  or 
59,  and  at  night  98  and  79,  208,  198,  196,  153,  177,  172. 
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THEOAT  AFFECTION  AND  DIFFICULTY  OF  BEEATH- 
TNGr. — An  elderly  lady  had  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  in  this 
way.  A  flannel  wrapper  wrung  out  of  hot  water  was  put  round  the 
tln'oat  every  night,  and  a  large  roll  of  dry  flannel  over  it ;  this  was 
continued  for  a  week,  sponging  the  throat  with  water  80  deg.  in  the 
morning,  and  putting  usual  half-chest  wet  compress  on  with  collar 
during  the  day,  soon  quite  removed  the  complaint.  If  stubborn, 
mustard  plaster  on  the  throat  and  kept  red  for  a  few  days,  Avith  hot 
mustard  foot  bath  at  bed-time,  will  aid  the  fomentation.  See  Nos. 
79,  80,  81,  82  on  bath  list. 

INFLUENZA. — The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  In  ordinary  cases  we  commence  with  46, 
:  and  6,  or  30,  then  156,  afternoon  93,  bed-time  156,  194,  168,  172, 
:  next  day  same  and  208,  212,  213  ;  59  is  very  useful  in  some  cases. 
.  Any  stronger  treatment  will  be  prejudicial  as  the  strength  is  always 
I  greatly  reduced  in  these  cases,  and  in  fact  it  is  the  lowered  vitality  of 
1  the  frame  which  is  the  cause  of  the  complaint :  next  warmth  and 
]  patience  are  requisite.  Influenza  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  like  a  mere 
!  cold  or  bilious  attack ;  and  every  attempt  to  do  so  will  only  more 
t  endanger  the  patient's  life  by  laying  the  foundation  of  chronic  dis- 
( ease.    If  47  cannot  be  managed  substitute  52. 

QUINSY,   OE    INFLAMED,    OE    ULCEEATBD  SOEE- 
THEOAT.— 46  and  80  same  time,  and  6  after  pack,  then  79  and  177, 
166.   In  two  hours  use  82,  initil  relief  is  given,  then  79.    98  at  bed- 
itime,  soaping  and  feet  in  hot  mustard.    No.  138  during  the  day  for 
1  fifteen  minutes  good.    A  perseverance  in  these  plans  will  certainly 
cure  without  medicine     If  relief  is  not  soon  bad  with  82  put  on  81, 
.  and  repeat  it  if  the  skin  will  bear  it,  208  and  cooling  drink ;  aperient 
■.  medicine  will  only  increase  the  mucous  inflamuiation.    Thin  barley 
1  water  Yevy  good  and  also  one-third  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water  with  a 
•  spoonful  of  raspberry  vinegar  bottom  of  the  glass ;  repeat  this  every 
;fom'  or  five  hours.    215 — No.  46  repeated  every  day  till  relief  is  had. 
llf  the  patient  feels  weak  after  the  first  one  or  two  packs  use  141  and 
1144  instead,  and  wrap  legs  in  di-y  flannel,  and  feet  also.    We  have 
{proved  these  plans  effectual  in  a  severe  case  of  ulcerated  throat  after 
a  scarlet  fever  recently. 

VAEICOSE  YEINS. — This  disease  is  very  common,  and  often 
Heads  to  the  shortening  of  life  by  implication  of  parts  of  the  body 
\  which  is  not  understood  by  the  individual,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
tthe  medical  attendant.  The  following  extract  from  Cooper's  Diction- 
sary  of  Practical  Surgery,  fourth  edition,  fully  illustrates  the  difficulty 
feven  the  faculty  find  in  tracing  the  consequences  of  varicose  veins  in 
warious  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  to  the  opinions  the  medical  profes- 
ssion  have  of  any  cure  :  they  say  it  is  hopeless. 

■  So  far  from  cure  being  hopeless,  we  have  never  failed  to  restore 
tthe  veins  to  their  natural  state,  both  in  youug  and  old  persons,  when 
tthey  would  give  time  for  the  treatment.    One  patient  who  came  with 

AT 
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varicose  veius  of  long  standing,  a  lady  72  years  of  age,  was  entirely 
cured ;  and  in  younger  persons  the  cure  is,  of  course,  more  easily 
effected.    The  period  of  treatment  has  varied  from  three  months  to 
six  or  eight,  and  the  patient  must  be  content  to  bear  a  good  deal 
with  crisis,  as  the  renewal  of  the  parts  cannot  be  eflfected  without  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience ;  still  the  great  importance  even  to  life  in 
having  the  varicose  state  of  the  veins  removed  is  worth  considera- 
tion.   I  shall  first  quote  Cooper,  showing  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  the  very  strikingly  confused  and  wild  attempts  at  alleviation ; 
for  cure  he  shows  is  not  to  be  expected.    One  proposes  cutting  and 
emptying  the  gorged  veins  ;  another  condemns  this  plan,  and  says,  if 
emptied,  they  will  soon  be  filled  again,  and  be  in  a  similar  state.  Some 
advise  pressure  ;  but  another,  following  up  the  consequences  of  pres- 
sure on  the  veins  in  the  extremities,  considers,  and  very  truly,  that 
this  unnatural  obstruction  will  lead  to  mischief  in  more  deep-seated 
veins  and  in  other  parts.    After  this  extract,  I  shall  give  a  short 
account  of  our  mode  of  treatment. 

"VAMCOSB  VEINS— The  term  varia;,  is  appHedby  surgeons  to  the  per- 
maflently  dilated  state  of  a  vein  attended  with  an  accumulation  of  daxk-coloured 
blood,  the  ckculation  of  whick  is  materiaUy  retarded  m  the  affected  vessel 
WheA  veins  are  varicose,  they  are  not  onlv  .dilated,  they  are  ako  ejidei^ly 
elongated;  for,  besides  being  irregular,  and  m  several  places  studded j^th 
knots,  they  make  a  variety  of  wmdmgs,  and,  cqmng  themselves,  form  actud 
tumoArs  from  the  assemblage  of  then:  convolutions  m  one  particjd^  fcoS 
the  branches  of  a  vein,  thus  dilated  and  elongated,  are  numeroi^  and  co^^ 
to  a  pertain  nart  of  the  body,  they  constitute  a  very  distmct  swelling,  indeed, 
*rentrdiS;ld  vessels  a^'e  sit'uated  near  ^^l^^^^Zt^'^l^iZ^S 
fppi  »r,ci  even  see  theu:  tortuous  course.  These  things,  for  mstance,  areremart 
ablySbviS  th'e  ve^^^^^  interna,  m  which  the  affectaon  is  partaculax  y 
commoT  This  vessel  may^e  ohsei-ved  to  form  m  its  course  severd  of  these 
aweUin-s  m  the  mterspaces  of  which  it  runs  m  a  very  serpentine  maoiner. 

"fcce^are  iS  cLmonly  obs  lower  extremities,  reacW  some- 

times even  a?  faTup  L  the  abdomen.   They  have,  however,  been  noticed  m  the 

LT^m  "  Mo^tm  leU  that  fte  >'ff^-'Zl^l'\S"'Sf'^VZ 
(wL  26  S  29  )   A  similaf  case  is  related  bj  Portal,  ,.^0  aUo  mentioiis^ 

f  fintVTni  iuoTilar  vein :  the  carotid  artery  was  lodged  m  a  groove  at  the 
from  the  internal  u^ai  vem  extremity  very  rare  y  become 

posterior  part  ot  this  sac    -L'^™".;    ^  ^arix  the  only  instance  of  this  disease, 
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•patient  was  so  fat,  that  no  other  vein  could  be  fonnd  for  tlis  pin-posc  of  venesec- 
tion, which  operation  Petit  repeatedly  performed  hy  puncLurms  this  varix.  The 

-  superficial  epigastric  veins  sometimes  become  varicose,  but  the  most  frequent 

■  seats  of  this  disease  are  the  venae  saphenae,  the  spermatic,  and  hemorrhoidal 
veins.'  (See  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  538, 
539.)   The  deep-seated  veins  of  the  extremities  seldom  become  varicose.  The 

.  disease  rarely  occurs  before  the  adult  period  of  life,  and  its  progress  is  extremely 

•  slow.  It  is  very  frequently  remarked  in  pregnant  women,  who  have  passed  a 
certain  age  ;  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  lor  it  to  happen  in  young  women,  even 

i  during  a  series  of  repeated  pregTiancies.  Surgeons  have  not  hitherto  made  out 
.any  very  precise  information  respecting  the  kinds  of  constitution  which  promote 
:  the  occurrence  of  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins.  Nor  has  it  been  well 
:;proved,  that  the  disease  often  proceeds  from  swellings  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 

or  any  other  species  of  tumour  capable  of  mechanically  obstructing  the  venous 

ii  circulation. 

"  One  or  more  veins  of  the  same  limb  are  at  first  most  commonly  affected  with 
,ia  slight  degree  of  dilatation,  without  pain  or  any  sensation  of  uneasiness.  This 
tbe  gmning  change  ordinarily  advances  with  great  slowness ;  *  the  veins  gradually 
tbeeome  more  and  more  distended,  lengthened,  coiled  up,  and  tortuous.  The 
•f  Patient  then  begins  to  complain  of  a  sense  of  heaviness,  numbness,  and  some- 
:  times  of  very  acute  wandermg  pain,  through  the  whole  of  the  affected  limb.  In 
ia  more  advanced  stage,  in  proportion  as  the  varices  increase,  and  especially 
nwhen  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumoui's,  the  Hmb  swells,  and  becomes 
nmore  or  less  oedematous  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  time 
^which  it  has  existed.  ^  Delpech  thinks,  however,  that  the  oedema  in  tliis  case  is 
imot  such  as  to  jusC'^fy  the  conclusion  that  the  increased  size  of  the  vems,  and 
I  the  way  in  which  they  distend  the  mteguments,  produce  a  mechanical  inter- 
rruption  of  the  function  of  the  absorbent  system.  Eor,  says  he,  enormous  varices 
aare  sometimes,  though  not  often,  met  with,  which  are  not  attended  with  any 
sswelUng  of  the  cellular  substance  ;  and  cases  are  still  more  frequently  seen,  in 
vwhich  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  oedema,  while  the  varices  ai-e  scarcely 
rremarkable.  When  the  latter  have  prevailed  a  long  while,  and  made  much 
p  progress,  the  coats  of  the  affected  veins  are  not  unfrequently  thickened,  swelled, 
land  indurated,  fomiing  a  sort  of  half-canal,  or  solid  tube.  As  Mr.  Hodgson 
rremarks,  'the  blood  occasionally  deposits  strings  of  coaguliun  in  varicose  vehis: 
vwhen  this  is  the  case,  the  vessel  is  incapable  of  being  emptied  by  pressure,  and 
j:is  firm  to  the  touch.  The  deposition  does  not  in  general  fill  the  vessel,  but,  by 
ddimmishiag  its  calibre,  it  retards  the  flow  of  blood,  and  causes  the  dilatation  to 
iimcrcase  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  vein,  and  in  the  branches  which  open  into 
rit.'  {On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Feins,  p.  541.)  This  gentleman  has  seen 
t  four  cases,  in  which  the  coagulum  accumulated  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
c  canals  of  the  dilated  vessels  were  obliterated,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  was  the 

0  consequence.  The  excessive  distention  of  ilie  coats  of  a  supei-ficial  vein  produces 
3 an  mflammatory  irritation,  at  first  in  the  adjoining  ceUular  membrane,  and  after- 
'  wards  m  the  mteguments.    These  organs  become  at  first  connected  together  by 

•  the  adhesive  inflammation;  and,  if  the  distention  continue  to  operate,  they  may 
.at  length  ulcerate,  and  burst,  and  hemorrhage  be  the  consequence.  In  such 
cases,  the  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  considerable;  but,  says  Delpech,  we 

-have  no  example  of  its  having  proved  dangerous.    The  syncope  following  it,  or 

1  a  moderate  compression,  suffices  for  its  stoppage.  A  more  common  occurrence 
tlian  bleeding,  is  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  cavity  of  a  varicose  vein. 
1  ihe  vessel  then  becomes  hard  and  incompressible,  and  it  loses  that  elastic  yield- 

*  "  Except  m  cases  where  it  accompanies  pregnancy,  in  which  circumstance 
rone  or  both  the  lower  extremities,  as  early  as  the  first  months,  are  frequently 
sseen  covered  with  largely  dUated  veins,  or  even  with  tumours  formed  by  an 
aassemblage  of  varices." 
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uig  softness,  wliich  renders  it  capable  of  being  diuiiuished  bv  gcutle  pressure. 
If  the  parts  be  already  inflamed,  Delpech  conceives,  tkat  the  clot  iii  the  diseased 
vein  may  act  as  an  extraneous  botly,  and  bring  on  ulceration,  by  the  eflects  of 
w'liich  it  is  at  last  brought  into  view,  lu  this  sort  of  case,  it  is  extremely 
\incommou  I'or  hemorrhage  to  occur  ;  for^  in  general,  the  vesseUs  already  obh- 
terated  by  the  preceding  inllamniation.  J3ut  the  ulcer  itself  is  very  difiicult  to 
heal,  and  may  be  kept  up  a  long  while  by  the  (Edematous  swelling  of  the  Umb. 
Varices,  or  rather  the  cedema  which  is  the  consequence  of  them,  have  the  same 
effect  upon  every  other- species  of  ulcer,  and  even  upon  the  most  simple  solution 
of  coutuiuity.  While  the  swelling  of  the  limb  cannot  be  dispersed ;  while  the 
edges  of  a  solution  of  continuity  are  kept  asunder  by  the  tense  state  of  the  skin ; 
and  while  the  divided  parts  ai-e  irritated  by  this  painful  tension ;  everything  is 
unfavoui'able  to  cicatrization.  Thus,  we  see  the  most  simple  wounds,  wMeh 
have  been  allowed  to  suppurate,  and  ulcers,  which  should  have  healed  rapidly, 
continue  uncured  a  great  many  years,  merely  because  the  limbs,  on  which  they 
are  situated,  are  affected  with  an  cedematous  swelling,  the  consequence  of 
varices.  Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  case  wliich  has  been  improperly 
named  the  varicose  tdcer.  {Belpech,  precis  des  Maladies  Cliir.  Tome  3,  sect.  8, 
art.  3.) 

"  In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  varices,  it  is  usual  to  dwell  very  much 
upon  the  mechanical  obstructions,  which  may  affect  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins.    Surgeons  have  thought  themselves  justified  m  regarding  this  as 
the  only  cause,  because  a  circular,  moderate  compression  incontestably  retards 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels,  and  produces  a  temporary  dilatation  of 
them.    The  opinion  seems  also  to-  derive  confii-mation  from  the  knotty  appear- 
ance of  varicose  veins,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing, that  the  distention  is  greatest  in  the  situation  of  the  valves.   Lastly,  the 
idea  is  further  supported  by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
varices  during  the  state  of  pregnancy.  'Eut  it  has  not  been  remembered,  that 
the  use  of  garters,  for  example,  is  extremely  common ;  yet  varices  of  the  legs 
are  infinitely  less  frequent ;  that  very  large  vai-iees  are  met  with  in  persons  who 
have  never  employed  any  kind  of  ligatui-es,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  complaint 
can  be  imputed ;  that  when  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  extends  to  the  thighs  and 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  no  causes  of  this  description  even  admit  of  suspicion; 
that  varicose  veins  are  observable  round  several  kinds  of  tumours,  especially 
scirrhi,  when  there  is  no  possibihty  of  pointing  out  any  mechanical  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  that  varices  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
at  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  and  long  before  the  enlargement  of  the 
womb  can  impede  the  free  retui-n  of  the  blood  thi-ough  the  veins  in  the  pelvis  ; 
that  nothing  is  more  unusual  than  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  in  consequence  of  swellings  of  the  abdouiinal  viscera ;  and,  lastly,  it 
has  been  forgotten,  tiiat  the  knots  of  the  dilated  veins  are  far  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  being  ascribed  to  the  resistance  of  the  valves.   It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  pressure,  applied  in  the  track  of  the  vessels,  tends  to  promote  their  dilata- 
tion :  but  it  can  neither  be  considered  as  the  only  cause,  nor  as  the  principal 
one.    The  foregoing  observations,  made  by  Delpech,  render  it  probable,  that 
some  unknown  general  cause  is  concerned  in  producing  varices,  the  formation  of 
wliich  may  also  be  facihi  ated  by  the  impediments  to  the  free  return  of  the  blood, 
occasioned  by  certain  attitudes  and  particular  articles  of  clothing.  ]\Ir.  Hodgson 
conceives  it  probable,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  valves  are  ruptured,  in  conse- 
quence of  muscular  exertions  or  external  violence,  in  which  eases,  ihe  pressure 
of  the  column  of  blood  is  the  first  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  veins.  Some- 
times also  the  disease  appears  to  arise  from  preternatural  weakness  in  the  coats 
of  the  veins,  as  in  those  instances  in  which,  without  any  endent  cause,  it  exists 
in  various  parts  of  the  same  person.    {Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and 
Veivs,  p.  537.)   Experience  proves,  says  Delpech,  that  there  is  no  certain  mode 
of  curing  varices,  strictly  so  called,  which  he  thinks  caimot  be  wondered  at,  since 
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the  nature  aud  causes  of  the  disease  arc  comijlctely  uukuown.  The  same  source 
of  kuowledge,  however,  also  proves,  that  the  iucrcase  in  the  dilatation  of  varicose 
veins  may  be  retm-ded,  and  that  the  cedematous  swclhng-,  attendant  on  tlic  com- 
plaint, may  be  beneficiixlly  opposed  by  methodical  and  permanent  compression. 
When  the  whole  of  a  limb,  affected  with  varices,  is  subjected  to  this  last  mode  of 
treatment,  the  dOated  veins  subside,  the  circulation  is  more  regadarly  performed, 
and  the  cedema  and  pain  cease.  There  is  not,  says  Delpecli,  any  better  method  of 
healing  the  solutions  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  produced,  or  kept  up,  by  the 
the  varicose  state  of  the  limb,  and  its  consequences.  But,  sometimes,  as  soon  as 
the  compression  is  discontinued,  the  varices  make  their  appearance  again,  the  pain 
recurs,  the  cedema  returns,  and  the  ulcers,  which  were  healed,  break  out  afresh. 
Inflammation  of  the  integuments  covering  a  varix,  or  varicose  tumour,  cannot  in- 
variably be  prevented  by  compression  •  nor  will  this  treatment  always  succeed  even 
in  removing  the  intolerable  pain  which  sometimes  attends  numerous  clusters  of 
varicose  vems.  In  the  first  case,  rest  and  relaxing  applications  Avill  often  suc- 
ceed: and  in  the  second,  the  topical  use  of  sedatives  frequently  gives  relief.  It 
has  oeen  proposed  to  puncture  and  empty  varicose  veins ;  but,  if  a  temporary 
emptiness  and  relaxation  of  these  vessels  were  to  remove  the  pain  for  a  time, 
things  would  fall  into  the  old  state  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  If  the  plan 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  very  free  opening  in  the  dilated 
vein,  cxnd  extract  the  coagulum.  The  vessel  would  then  need  no  ligature  above 
and  below  the  opening,  for  the  slightest  compression  would  afterwards  stop  the 
bleeding,  and  the  vessel  be  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  iuflammation. 

"  We  learn  from  Celsus,  that  the  ancients  -^eve  accustomed  to  remove  varices  by 
excision,  or  destroy  them  with  the  cautery.  (De  Re  Medicd,  lib.  7,  cap.  3.) 
When  the  vein  was  much  convoluted,  extirpation  vnth  the  knife  was  preferred ; 
but  in_  other  cases,  the  dilated  vessel  was  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  then 
cauterized.  Petit,  Boyer,  and  many  British  surgeons  have  also  sometimes  cut 
out  clusters  of  varicose  veins.  Itelpech  remarks,  that  the  extii-pation  of  tu- 
mours, composed  of  numerous  varices,  has  been  practised,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  disease,  or  other  inconveniences. 
This  operation  has  been  successfully  performed ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  con- 
stantly had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  formation  of  new  varices,  and  it  has  some- 
times proved  tedious,  difficult,  and  severely  painfid  in  its  execution.  In  fact,  an 
erroneous  judgnient  must  necessarily  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  swellings, 
when  they  are  judged  of  only  from  the  appearance  which  they  present  under  the 
skin.  Varices  are  not  always  confined  to  the  superficial  veins,  and  when  they  ex- 
tend deeply,  the  operation  must  be  ineffectual.  The  opinion  of  Delpech  is,  that  it 
should  never  be  undertaken,  unless  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  perilous 
svmptoms,  or  the  ijatient  nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limb.  It  has  been 
thought,  that  one  of  the  established  principles  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  might 
be  advantageously  extended  to  the  cure  of  varicose  veins.  By  tying  the  prineipal 
venous  trunk  above  the  point  to  which  the  varicose  aftection  reaches,  it  is  said, 
that  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  morbid  vessels  may  be  totally  stopped ;  the 
column  of  this  fluid  made  to  coagulate ;  and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  the 
vessels  themselves  accomplished.  The  practice  of  tying  veins  for  the  cure  of 
varices  a,ppears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  days  of  Pare  and  Dionis  {Cours 
d' Operations  de  Chirurgie,  p.  610),  who  have  accui-ately  described  the  operation 
of  tying  and  dividing  the  veia  between  the  two  ligatures.  Sir  Everard  Home 
has  related  many  eases  of  vai-icose  veins  in  the  legs,  some  of  them  accompanied 
with  tedious  ulcers,  which,  after  the  vena  saphena  major  had  been  tied,  as  it 
passes  over  the  inside  of  the  knee,  were  readily  healed,  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
veins  of  the  leg  relieved.  This  practice  has  sometimes  answered ;  but  it  has 
also  had  its  failures.  Amongst  other  evUs,  an  inflammation  of  the  tied  vein  has 
been  observed,  extending  very  far  in  the  vessel,  and  succeeded  by  great  consti- 
tutional disorder,  sjinptoms  very  analogous  to  those  of  typhus  fever,  and  death. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  previously  to  theii-  termination,  abscesses  form  in  the 
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or£^orte':o\l^^^^^^  collections 

inteVnd^coat  of^lil  ^"""'^  arisbf^lrom  an  inf(amn4tion  of  the 

Edd  hp         +n  ^^"-"^l  f  cneraUy  acknowledged,  and  every  endeavour 

IRlfi  -fnlL         ^^.1^^°''^  ^  case  which  happened  in  Guy's  Hospital 

fk,n  fn?^^''-''''*''TS>'^'  femoral  vein  happened  to  be  priced  in  an  opera 
Sts  ktS'co^t  Tl^  y^^^^^,.  applied  rVund  the  apertVe.  Inflai^En 
suDDos^d  ?n  h. Jl        ^h?'  c^te^ding  up  into  the  vena  cava,  and  the  patient  is 
supposed  to  have  died  of  the  indisposition  result  ng  from  it    fSee  Tramr^'s 
i^urgical  Essays,  FartX'p.'m:)  S  "um  ii.  1  ravers  s 

\vu^T1:f  the  most  weighty  objections  to  the  practice  of  tying  the 

its^ffects  ^""f  r"^^  ^"^^"^  "^°^bid  dilatati^^nd 

bllhKT''  tl^c.hmb.  As  Mr.  Brodie  observes,  it  seems  to  be  now  esta- 
b^hed  by  the  experience  of  modem  surgeons  that  a  mechanical  injury,  inflicted 

of  its  inT±f  t  % V^^'  f  ^^^'^  *°  f°"°^cd  by ^iJamSSn 
ot  Its  internal  membrane,  and  a  fever  of  a  very  serious  nature  •  and  the  occa- 

div^l'nfT^''      ^^T'  after  th'e  ligature,  or  eVen  the  si^pt 

division  of  the  vena  saphama,  has  made  surgeons  less  confident,  than  formerly 
of  the  propnety  of  attemptmg  such  operations  for  the  relief  of  a  varicose  state 
of  the  branches  9f  that  vessel  in  the  leg.  Certain  reflections,  LwSer  Seed 
Mr  Brodie  to  thmk,  that  the  same  O  effects  would  not  foUow  'a  simSIr  op^raS 
performed  on  the  branches  themselves.  '  Where  the  whole  of  the  vein^  of  the 
^  ^1'  ''^  """'^i^  dilatation,  and  the  distress  produced  by  the  disease 
Hons  of  te3f^°^  particular  part,  there  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  benefit,  except  from  the  uniform  pressure  of  a  well-applied  bandage. 
But,  not  unfrequently,  we  find  an  ulcer,  which  is  irritable,  and  difficult  to  ^ 
on  account,  ot  its  connexion  with  some  varicose  vessels ;  or  without  beine  ac- 

}!  f'^'"''!'  ^  ^'^"^  i"  "'^c  part  o\  the  leg,  painful,  and 

perhaps  liable  to  bleed,  while  the  veins  in  other  parts  are  nearly  in  a  natural 
state,  or,  at  any  rate  are  n9t  the  source  of  particular  uneasiness.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  I  formerly  applied  the  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  make  a  slough  of  the 

tl  f?  ^^^^"-^^    '  ^*  I  ^""^l^      ^cHef,  which  the  patient  experienced 

from  the  cure  of  the  varix,  to  afford  but  an  inadequate  compemation  for  the  pdn 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  use  of  the  caustic,  and  the  inconvenience  arising 
trom  the  tedious  heahng  of  the  deer  which  remained  after  the  separation  of  the 
slough,  -l^  other  cases,  I  made  an  incision  with  a  scalpel  through  the  varix  and  skin 
alf  T  f  ^7?,  destroyed  the  varix  as  completely  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  caustic, 
and  I  found  It  to  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  caustic,  as  the  operation  occa- 
sioned less  pain,  and  as,  m  consequence  of  there  being  no  loss  of  substance  the 
wound  was  cicatrized  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  I  employed  the  operation 
such  as  1  have  described  it,  with  advantage  in  several  instances  ■  but  some 
months  ago,  i  made  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  performing  it  by  which 
It  IS  nauch  simphfied ;  rendered  less  formidable  not  only  in  appearanci,  but  also 
m  reality ;  and  followed  by  an  equally  certain  but  more  speedy  cure 

It  is  evident  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  'that  the  extensive  division  of  the  skin  over 
a  varix  can  be  attended  with  no  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  a 
disadvantage  in  it,  as  a  certain  time  wiU  necessarily  be  required  for  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  external  wound.  The  improvement  to  which  I  aUude,  consists  in 
this :  the  varicose  vessels  are  completely  divided,  whde  the  skm  over  them  is 
preserved  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  puncture,  which  is  necessary 
tor  the  mtroduction  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  incision  of  the  veins  is 
effected.  Thus  the  wound  of  the  internal  parts  is  placed  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  being  healed,  and  the  patient  avoids  the  more  tedious  process 
which  is  necessary  for  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound  in  the  skin  above.  For  this 
operation^  I  have  generally  employed  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  slightly 
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'  curved,  with  its  cutting  ed^e  ou  tlie  convex  side.    Having  ascertained  the  precise 
>  situation  of  the  vein,  or  cluster  of  veins,  from  which  the  distress  of  the  patient 
1  appears  priucipaJly  to  arise,  1  introduce  the  point  of  tlie  bistoury  t,hrougli  the 
'■  skHi  ou  one  side  of  the  varix,  and  pass  it  on  between  tlic  skin  and  tlie  vein,  with 
one  of  the  flat  surfaces  turned  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards,  until  it  reaches 
the  opposite  side.   I  then  tui-n  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bistoury  backwards,  and, 
in  withdra%ving  the  instrument,  the  division  of  the  varix  is  cll'ected.   The  patient 
experiences  pain,  which  is  occasionally  severe,  but  subsides  m  the  course  of  a  short 
time.   There  is  always  hemorrhage,  which  would  be  often  profuse  if  neglected, 
but  which  is  readily  stopped  by  a  moderate  pressure,  made  by  means  of  a  eom- 
■  press  and  bandage  carefully  applied.'    Mr.  Brodie  particularly  enjoins  the  neces- 
•  sity  of  keeping  the  patient  quietly  in  bed  for  four  or  five  days  alter  the  opera- 
i  tion,  and  removing  the  bandage  and  first  dressings  with  the  utmost  care  and 
gentleness.    He  also  cautions  surgeons  not  to  make  the  incision  more  deep  than 
absolutely  necessary.    Inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  veias  has  not  occurred 
1  ia  any  of  the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  adopted  this  method  ot  treatment. 
This  gentleman  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  he  does  not  recom- 
'  mend  the  practice  indiscriminately,  but  with  a  due  attention  to  the  cii-cumstances 
of  each  individual  case.    'The  cases,  for  which  it  is  fitted,  are  not  those  m 
'  which  the  veins  of  the  leg  generally  are  varicose,  or  in  which  the  patient  has 
:  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  complaint ;  but  those  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderable pain  referred  to  a  particular  varix ;  or  in  which  hemorrhage  is  liable  to 
take  place  from  the  giving  way  of  the  dilated  vessels ;  or  in  which  they  occasion 
,  an  irritable  and  obstinate  varicose  ulcer.'    (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  V ol.  1,  p.  195, 
et  seq.)    On  the  subject  of  cutting  through  veins  affected  with  vanx,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  even  this  plan  has  been  knovra  to  briug  on  severe  and  fatal 
symptoms.    Cases,  confirming  this  fact,  are  recorded  in  a  valuable  modern  work, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practical  surgeon,     {^ne  Hodgson's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  jh  555,  et  seq.)    It  is  but  justice  to 
state,  however,  that,  in  these  examples,  Mr.  Brodie's  manner  of  doing  the  opera- 
tion was  not  adopted.    On  the  contrary,  his  method,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  heard, 
receives  very  general  approbation.    Some  cases  and  observations  highly  in  favour 
of  it  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Carmichael.    (See  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  Vol.  2,  p.  369,  Src)  ,  t,,, 

"  Cases  of  spontaneous  varix  in  the  veins  of  the  arms  are  rarely  observed.  W  hen 
these  vessels  become  varicose,  it  is  almost  always  in  consequence  of  acommumca- 
tion  being  formed,  in  the  operation  of  venesection,  between  the  brachial  artery  and 
one  of  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  superficial  veins  in  this  situation  then 
become  more  or  less  dilated,  by  the  impulse  of  the  stream  of  arterial  blood  which 
is  thrown  into  them.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  these 
accidental  varices,  actually  induced  by  a  mechanical  cause,  and  those  which  origi- 
nate spontaneously,  or  from  causes  not  very  clearly  understood.  The  former  never 
acquire  the  size  wliich  the  latter  often  attain :  they  never  exceed  a  certam  mami- 
tude,  whether  pressure  be  employed  or  not ;  they  never  form  tumours  composed  of 
an  assemblage  of  varicose  veins ;  they  are  never  filled  with  tough  coagula  ot  blood ; 
their  coats  are  never  thickened,  nor  constitute  the  solid  half  canal  remarked  m 
the  other  species  of  varices ;  the  skin,  which  covers  them,  is  not  disposed  to  m- 
flame  and  ulcerate ;  they  are  not  subject  to  occasional  hemoi-rhage  •  and  the  hmb 
is  not  aft'ected  \nt\\  any  oedematous  swelling.  {Delpech,  Traile  des  Maladies  Chir. 
t.  3.  p.  261.)  These  circumstances  render  it  evident,  that  here  all  surgical  inter- 
ference would  be  unnecessary.  See  Aneurism,  where  the  aneurismal  varix  is  de- 
scribed: Cirsocele,  where  the  varix  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  treated  oi- Hemorrhoids, 
where  the  diseased  and  enlarged  veins  ot  the  rectum  are  considered ;  Fartcocele 
where  those  of  the  scrotum  are  noticed."  —  Cooper's  Dictionary  of  rractical 
Surgery. 

Those  afflicted  with  varicose  veins  will  do  well  to  read  the  fore- 
going article  carefully,  and  mark  what  the  profession  think  of  this 
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diaease,  and  the  often  serious  results.  I  wish  Cooper  and  his  autho- 
rities had  said  more  about  the  causes  of  varicose  veins,  and  cautioned 
the  healthy  to  avoid  such  a  state,  by  attention  to  the  natural  laws 
of  health.  Farther  on,  I  give  an  article  from  Hooper,  on  the  Veins, 
from  which  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  consequences  of  ob- 
structed venous  circulation  in  the  liver,  and  other  parts  where  the 
venous  or  exhausted  blood  has  to  pass ;  and  showing,  too,  that  the 
arterial  or  nutritive  blood,  after  it  has  descended  to  the  extremities, 
by  the  powerful  action  of  the  arteries,  is  absorbed  into  another 
system  of  channels,  called  veins,  to  be  retui-ned  upwards  to  the  liver 
and  to  the  lungs,  to  be  purified — to  have  the  useless  matter  separated 
and  thrown  off.  The  return,  however,  is  not  so  easily  accomplished, 
when,  from  weakness  or  derangement  of  the  organs  of  circulation 
in  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  venous  blood  is  not  there  freely  pass- 
ing, to  allow  the  ascending  blood  to  move  on  in  its  natural  course. 
Our  experience  in  these  cases  has  shown  us  that  a  disordered  state 
of  the  liver  is  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  varicose  veins 
in  the  legs,  except  in  very  delicate  persons ;  and  in  the  latter  cases, 
which  ai'e  rare,  the  disease  has  been  brought  on  mostly  by  having 
to  stand  a  good  deal  in  the  occupations  of  business.  All  troubled 
with  varicose  veins  should  avoid  standing,  as  much  as  possible,  until 
cured,  and  for  some  time  after  cure.  As  Hooper  says,  these  veins 
are  composed,  like  arteries,  of  three  tunics  or  coats,  but  which  are 
much  more  slender  than  in  the  arteries ;  yet,  by  their  contractile 
power,  they  have  to  force  the  blood  from  the  feet  and  legs  upwards 
into  the  liver  and  lungs,  through  an  extensive  network  of  channels. 
The  obstruction,  as  Cooper  says,  is  not  always  externally  ;  sometimes 
it  is  deep  seated  in  the  trunk,  and  causes  internal  tumours,  and, 
indeed,  is  the  most  common  cause  of  tumour ;  for  when  there  is 
obstruction,  there  is  soon  adhesion  and  stoppage,  and  nature  tries  to 
remove  the  obstruction  by  tumour  and  abscess,  and  often  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  the  parts  to  a  natural  state  again.  The  curative 
power  inherent  in  the  frame  is  of  great  force,  and  works  in  a 
wonderful  manner  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Sea-bathing  and 
plunge  baths  are  a  common  cause  of  internal  varicose  veins,  ending 
often  in  tumour  and  death.  The  weak  veins  have  suddenly  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  thrown  upon  them ;  they  may  be  in  a  state,  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  not  able  to  bear  the  pressure,  or  return  the 
blood ;  or  become  unnaturally  dilated,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of 
disease,  to  be  developed  years  after,  and  which  is  often  too  mysteri- 
ous to  be  ascertained ;  but  when  we  know  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  an  undue  pressure  upon  weak  organs,  it  is  wisdom  not  to 
risk  such  possible  evils. 

Hydropathic  treatment  eor  Varicose  Veins. — Our  first  ob- 
ject is  to  restore  the  general  circulation;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  begin  with  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.,  giving  general  treatment  for 
their  healthy  action.    First  morning  (see  bath  Ust),  No.  2,  on  rising 
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econd  morniug.Nos.  13  aud  27;  third  moniiuo;,  No.  32 :  then  repeat, 
areuoou,  first  day,  42  with  1  or  27,  or  47  with  1  or  27  ;  second  day, 
-8  •  third  day,  if  person  at  all  stout  or  of  sluggish  action,  60  witii 
or  27  •  afternoon,  50  and  159,  or  50  aud  144;  and  after  No.  214, 
■ight  and  day,  208,  IGS^  172.    Whenever  No.  214  is  removed  to 
ament  or  re-wet  bandages,  dry  rub  legs  upwards,  aud  never  down- 
wards. AYhen  crisis  comes  out  on  legs  or  body,  moderate  above,  and 
o  not  let  any  cold  water  touch  crisis  ;   142,  145,  147,  and  148 
nil  be  applicable,  when  crisis  comes  on.    There  is  never  any  danger 
,nth  crisis:  a  person  will  never  take  cold  where  the  crisis  is;  nor 

it  at  all  possible  for  the  crisis  to  go  into  erysipelas:  the  only 
dffect  of  cold  to  the  parts  would  be  to  stop  the  restoration.  Our 
rrisis  never  takes  place,  except  from  the  raised  powers  of  the  nutritive 
.rrgans,  and,  therefore,  entirely  differs  from  forced  counter-irritation, 
iia  the  form  of  blisters,  setons,  &c.  :  by  these,  the  surgeon  hopes  to 
irain  out  the  disease,  but  it  is  often  a  consideration  with  him  whether 
he  patient's  constitution  can  stand  this  drain;  for,  if  it  is  continued 
00  long,  inflammatory  action  ensues,  simply  from  weakness,  and, 
rith  the  disease,  the  life  of  the  body  is  drawn  away.    We  must  in- 
•igorate  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  the  liver,  &c.,  before  we  can  get 
ihe  least  crisis ;  we  can  never  get  crisis  so  long  as  the  appetite  is^ 
:)ad,  aud  the  digestive  organs  inactive ;  and,  with  good  action  of 
'hese  organs,  a  person  can  bear  the  discharge,  and  gain  weight  under 
he  process.    Tor  some  time  after  the  cure  of  varicose  veins  in  the 
egs,  the  person  should  wear  dry  flannel  bandages,  and  avoid  long 
valks  or  much  standing,  to  give  the  renewed  veins  time  to  strengthen, 
as  they  have  been  made  over  again  in  the  process. 

DELIEIUM  TREMENS. — We  have  had  several  severe  cases 
af  this  kind,  and  have  been  entirely  successful  in  the  treatment 
i)f  them,  and  in  deUvering  the  patients  from  the  dreadful  pro- 
pensity to  intoxicating  drinks  —  the  cause  of  the  malady.  Mild 
Hydropathic  treatment  very  soon  tells  beneficially  in  such  cases,  aud, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  soothes  and  quiets  the  fever,  produces  a 
jouuter-stimulus  by  acting  on  the  skin,  and  relieving  the  irritated 
aerveSj  and  allaying  thirst. 

The  medical  practitioners  are  afraid  of  cutting  off  at  once  the 
patient's  supply  of  stimulants,  but  we  are  not  so ;  and,  in  every  case, 
riave  withdrawn  all  strong  drink  from  the  first,  and  have  only  adminis- 
tered a  little  spirit  of  ammonia  in  water,  and  nothing  stronger.  Dr^ 
GruUy,  of  Malvern,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  extracts  in  this  book,  is  of 
the  "same  opinion,  as  to  the  advisability  and  safety  of  withholding 
liU  stimulants  at  once. 

The  treatment  must  be  very  mild  and  delicate  at  first,  on  account 
3f  the  brain  irritation.  We  confine  them  to  bed  for  some  days,  aud 
:3rst  in  the  morning  give  26,  and  in  forenoon  use  very  gentle 
fomentations  to  the  bowels  64,  also  lazy  packs  No.  50  on  bath  list. 

Head  baths,  No.  131,  and  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water  put 
•round  the  head  and  worn  night  and  day,  No.  215,  aud  often  re-wet- 
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ted.  The  treatment  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  who  must  not  be  left  for  a  moment  until  better,  as  sudden 
lits  of  uncontrollable  madness  frequently  come  on.  To  liave  the  arms 
and  legs  packed  in  strips  of  wet  calico,  with  dry  flannel  over,  if  very 
irritable,  and  often  renewed,  will  have  a  good  effect.  Mustard 
plasters  may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  a  good  deal,  wearing 
the  wet  socks,  with  di-y  lambs'  wool  over,  night  and  day.  A  hot 
fomenting  pack  to  the  legs,  No.  143,  for  1^  hour,  occasionally,  will 
be  good.  To  sip  cold  water  constantly ;  and  the  less  solid  food  taken 
the  better,  until  the  stomach  has  got  back  its  tone.  I  have  had  also 
several  severe  cases,  from  taking  opium  and  laudanum,  in  which 
the  bowels  were  so  constipated  that  nothing  but  croton  oil  would 
produce  a  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  then  only  once  a  fortnight.  In 
every  case  we  were  entirely  successful  in  restoring  the  patients  to 
perfect  health,  and  instrumental  in  delivering  them  from  their  bane 
lul  vice. 

After  the  first  few  days  or  a  week  of  the  foregoing  mild  applica^ 
tions,  we  began  with  No.  2  on  rising,  No.  51  every  other  forenoon ; 
other  forenoons  No.  44  and  No.  69,  followed  by  123.  In  afternoon, 
No.  90  or  121 ;  and  soon  as  there  is  little  more  tone,  No.  100  and 
155  or  156,  and  131  and  132.  No.  72  should  be  used  before  drying, 
after  morning  and  forenoon  baths,  and  No.  132.  Nos.  1685  and  172, 
206.  No.  48  will  be  necessary  two  or  three  times  per  week,  as  the 
liver  is  certain  to  be  congested.    No.  90  at  bed-time,  with  194. 

DISEASE  IN  THE  PEONTAL  SINUS,  causing  fetid 
DisoHAUGE  PROM  THE  NOSE,  is  often  very  distressing ;  sometimes 
decayed  bone  will  come  away  with  the  matter.  We  have  success- 
fully treated  several  cases,  which  had  resisted  all  other  remedies,  by 
the  following  simple  plans.  One  case  of  years'  standing  was  cured  in 
two  months,  and  is  now,  two  years  since,  quite  well.  Twice  a-day 
put  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  and  at  the  same  time  use  bath 
No.  136  ;  use  No.  92  night  and  morning  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
head  wrapped  as  in  No.  136  same  time.  The  ordinary  home  treat- 
ment, dripping  sheets,  &c.,  to  be  practised  in  addition. 

Relieving  pain  by  Opiates.— I  have  frequently  observed  the  effects  of 
medical  practitioners  combatms  active  disease  and  excruciatmg  pam  by  gmng 
repeated  doses  of  morphia,  which,  they  are  perfectly  well  aware,  can  only  stupify 
the  nervous  sensibihty,but  can  have  no  possible  restorative  properties ;  nor  do  they 
expect  any  from  their  use.  I  have  known  cases  kept  under  the  mfluence  of  narco- 
tics untU  death  has  released  the  patient,  when,  by  our  active  foment  packs  and  9ur 
wet  compresses,  &c.  &c.,  I  could  have  been  perfectly  certam  of  determmmg 
the  hiflammatory  action  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  so  effectually  and  natu- 
raUv  reheve  the  suffermg  organs.  The  medical  practitioner  tlimks  sleep  must 
be  had  on  any  terms,  therefore  aUays  nam  by  opiates;  but,  m  domg  this  he 
sacrifices  the  only  chance  of  recovery  for  a  mere  temporary  aUeviation.  Ue 
never  do  this  but  wait  till  natural  sleep  is  ohtamed  by  our  natural  gentle  means; 
and  we  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  not  haymg  taken  other  measures. 

The  use  of  opiates  effectually  prevents  the  frame  rallying  m  many  cases  -  and, 
for  a  temporanr  aUeviation  of  pain,  the  life  of  the  patieut  is  sacrificed.  There 
L  no  rSn  why  opiates  shoulct  cure,  but  there  axe  very  good  reasons  whj  ih,^ 
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s  r  .ould  and  do  lower  the  curative  power  of  uatui-e,  and  so  prevent  the  rallying 
)    the  vital  powers,  which  alone  can  give  a  chance  of  recovery.    Where  opiates 
e  given,  and  the  patient  recovers,  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  natural  vitahty  over 
'  !  ;e  opium,  not  the  opiates  over  the  disease. 

'  .Dislocation  of  tub  Knee-cap,  or  Patella. — A  gentleman,  age  about 
i  » venty-eight,  strong  and  healthy  constitution,  was  nursmg  his  child,  and  by 
,  tme  means  gave  his  knee  a  wrench  and  displaced  the  cap  bone.  He  apphed  to 
I  ■  Burgeon,  who  replaced  and  bound  up  the  part,  applymg  stimulating  lotions  and 
I    ;her  usual  remedies  ■  but  the  kneC'  swelled  to  a  large  size,  and  all  the  means 

lat  the  surgeon  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it  were  unavailing  to  reduce  the  efi'u- 
on  into  the  joint  which  had  taken  place.    There  was  crepitus  of  the  joint,  and 

:  tUe  hope  was  given  of  relief,  but  by  making  a  stLff  joint,  or,  possibly,  amputa- 
on.    We  entu-ely  removed  the  effusion  and  the  crepitus,  and  cured  the  knee 

I  imply  by  our  fomentation  and  bandages ;  bath  Ust,  No.  141,  to  the  leg ;  also 

I  03. 143,  214,  and  137,  with  treatment  for  the  general  health;  dripping  sheets, 

kos.  38,  51,  59, 101,  im,  172,  208. 

i  Case  of  Congested  Liver,  long  standing. — I  have  lately  shown  some  cases 
■  ■  crisis  to  surgeons,  and  they  have  expressed  then-  surprise  at  the  powerful 
:i.Iects  produced  by  sunple  water.   One  case,  a  gentleman,  age  about  fifty,  the 
:.ght  side  very  weak,  the  knee  especially,  and  the  whole  side  cold.   This  was 
aused  by  the  obstructed  venous  cu-culation.    For  many  years,  this  patient  had 
een  under  AUopathie  treatment  without  any  material  relief,  and,  latterly,  was 
ecidedly  worse,  wliich  made  him  lose  confidence  in  his  doctor's  prescriptions, 
ad  he  came  to  me  to  try  Hydropathy.   By  applications  to  the  skm,  we  soon  got 
erspiration ;  then  by  our  fomentations  to  the  liver  and  bowels,  Nos.  48  and  49, 
,ad  our  wet  bandages,  we  soon  set  the  stomacli,  liver,  and  bowels  to  work 
ealthily;  and  now  our  object  was  to  correct  morbid  action  in  the  liver  and  in 
i  ae  viscera,  but  not  by  purging  the  bowels.   We  got  a  good  deal  through  the 
N.vin,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  system.    Nature  had  pointed  out 
iiae  place  for  effectual  reUef  in  the  lame  leg.    We  followed  her  hint,  by  using 
ilos.  141, 143, 137,  140,  and  214,  which  shortly  brought  out  a  crisis  and  laid  the 
aatient  up  in  bed,  with  legs  discharging  fetid  matter,  apparently  highly  inflamed 
and  swollen;  appetite  little,  imder  this  disturbauce  ot  the  frame,  and  conse- 
uuent  apparent  suiking.    Our  surgeon  was  alarmed  with  the  case,  and  said,  if  it 
rras  his,  he  should  have  little  hope  of  the  man's  life,  and,  moreover,  would  at 
nace  give  generous  diet  and  some  stimulants. 

I  have  named  the  case  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  our  action.  I  replied,  I 
ryas  quite  certain  that  the  patient  would  not  only  sui'vive,  but  would  become 
nntirely  sound  in  every  part  of  his  frame.  We  let  nature  work,  with  a  little 
sssistance  to  cool  any  feverish  feelings  ;  stopped  all  animal  food ;  gave  only  water 
rr  weak  black  tea  to  drink ;  aud,  when  nature  had  had  time  to  perform  her 
reork.  the  patient  became  perfectly  and  entirely  well,  and  has  enjoyed  excellent 
&ealtn  ever  since, — now  several  years  ago.  I  never  knew  this  natural  crisis  do 
nnything  but  good. 

'  The  many  deaths  of  apparently  stout  persons  from  inflammation  or  fever  is 
wwing  to  the  inefficacy  of  any  allopathic  means  to  throw  off  the  mucous  inflamma- 
iaon  on  to  the  non-vital  part,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  Purgatives  and  blisters 
imly  further  lower  the  nervous  vitality ;  and  tonics  only  stimulate  to  cause  loss 
ff  power  by  reaction.  The  mischief  is  sometimes  warded  off,  but  always  at  the 
xxpense  of  the  constitution.  Tlie  seeds  of  the  disease  can  never  be  safely  eradi- 
aated,  but  in  nature's  own  way  of  expelling  morbid  matter  or  worn-out  tissue, 
rriucipally  through  the  sui-face  of  the  body,  and  by  the  renewed  vitality  of  the 
Idood-making  organs,  the  stomach,  &c.,  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are, 
jj  the  suicidal  plans  of  the  drug  doctors,  incapacitated  from  healthy  action  in 
loe  very  first  attempts  at  cure,  by  introducing  matter  obnoxious  to  them. 

Case  No.  1.— Gentleman  apparently  stout,  age  50,  but  from  over-brainwork  and 
ffSTcre  family  afflictions  higldy  nervous,  and  sensitive  to  cold,  even  in  suimner ; 
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ringing  sound  in  the  ears  almost  constant,  head  stuiled,  and  a  fetid  discharge  from 
ihe  nose ;  all  owing  to  brain  irritation,  aggravated  by  tlie  common  fallacy  of  the 
necessity  of  keening  the  bowels  open.  This  keeping  the  bowels  open  is  a  falla- 
cious doctrine,  that  lays  the  foundation  of  disease  in  thousands ;  and,  from  being 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  not  suqjrising  the 
public  are  of  the  same  opinion.  If  the  bowels  were  of  the  same  material  as  cop- 
per or  lead  pipes,  there  would  be  sound  reasons  for  scouring  them  often ;  but  as 
they  have  a  mucous  internal  coating,  to  perform  important  offices  in  protecting 
the  absorbents,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  it  is  very  unadvisable  to  scour  this 
away.  I  feel  I  cannot  say  too  much  to  caution  persons  against  using  an\' 
aperients  of  any  kind.  We  never  use  the  slightest  aperient  of  any  nature,  and 
never  fail  to  get  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  Why  do  not  the  medical  profession 
adopt  similar  plans  ?  Ours  are  always  successful,  theirs  never,  in  bringmg  on  and 
establisliing  natural  action.  This  patient  only  stayed  a  fortnight  at  my  establish- 
nient ;  when  he  came,  water  at  80  degrees  gave  him  a  shock ;  he  soon  bore  the 
water  colder,  and  got  a  deal  of  important  iifonnation  for  his  future  guidance  in 
diet,  clothing,  and  habits  of  life.  He  informs  me  he  is  recovering  his  former 
good  health. 

The  following  are  the  directions  I  gave  him  for  home  treatment : — On  rising,  87, 
six.  minutes,  covered  with  a  blanket,  then  No.  6 ;  get  to  cold  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Y'ou  will  not  be  well  until  you  can  bear  quite  cold,  and  you  will  get  to*  this  by 
degrees ;  if  you  continue  warm  treatment  entii-ely,  you  will  not  get  better. 
Sponge  head  in  cold  water.  No.  132.  Noon,  sitz  80  degrees  to  begin  with,  ten 
minutes,  and  get  to  cold ;  and  after  this  No.  154,  at  first  tepid,  and  after  a  while 
fold.  If  you  nad  spinal  rubbing  widle  in  sitz,  all  the  better,  for  a  few  minutes. 
Keep  the  body  covered  with  blankets,  head  rubbed  as  before,  132.  No.  136 
twice  per  day ;  163i  and  172.  Bed-time,  No.  98  once  a-week  and  No.  99  once 
a-week ;  other  nights,  87  ten  minutes,  and  132,  186,  164.  Diet  on  our  plans 
entirely,  and  no  stimulants  or  coffee,  and  little  flesh  meat :  notliing  after  sis.  in 
the  evening,  however  hungry  or  wanting  you  feel. 

Case  No.  2. — Hopeless  of  cure.  Can  prolong  life,  and  give  relief.  Age  50,  com- 
mercial traveller;  drank  and  smoked  hard ;  legs  dropsical,  hardened  liver,  severe 
bronchial  affection;  expectorates  ropy  matter,  urine  scanty;  my  surgeon  says, 
effusion  of  water  on  the  chest.  Came  in  yesterday  into  lodgmgs ;  do  not  like  to 
go  on  with  the  case. 

Treatment. — On  rising,  first  day,  6  to  7^,  22,  and  change  bandages ;  second 
day,  ditto ;  thu'd  day,  ditto.  Forenoon,  first  day,  llh  to  12i,  68  and  143 ; 
second  day,  48  and  143 ;  third  day,  64  and  143.  Afternoon,  50,  no  mustard ;  180, 
188,  208,  76,  214.  In  a  week,  a  modified  ajopUcation  of  the  above,  as  symptoms 
dictated,  gave  him  great  relief ;  his  breathing,  which  was  very  laborious,  was 
greatly  relieved ;  the  swelling  in  the  legs  'much  lessened ;  appetite  good,  and 
going  on  well ;  but  very  doubtful  of  recovery,  even  to  any  state  of  convalescence. 

Case  No.  3. — A  gentleman,  age  about  30.  From  harassing  cares,  had  got 
into  the  habit  of  taking  spii-its  and,  recently,  opium,  which  prosti-ated  nis 
nervous  system  to  such  a  decree  as  to  make  his  tenure  of  life  for  a  week  very 
uncertain.  The  doctor's  opiates  could  give  neither  ease  nor  sleep ;  and,  in  this 
alarming  state,  he  was  brought  to  my  establishment  late  one  night.  I  could  not 
but  feel  alarmed  for  his  life,  and  should  have  gladly  given  over  the  case  to  some 
other  practitioner ;  that,  however,  was  impossiijle ;  and  I  prescribed  the  following 
treatment,  which,  in  a  few  days,  had  a  marvellous  good  effect  on  the  debiHtated 
frame : — Keep  in  bed  entirely  undressed,  wrapped  in  a  small  blanket,  a  sheet 
under  the  blanket;  lay  on  a  flannel  foment  pad,  ^vrung  out  of  hot  water,  from  the 
kidneys  downwards ;  and  one  on  the  front  of  the  body,  from  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  downwards ;  wrap  the  blanket  over  (but  not  tigiit)  the  arms,  down  by 
the  sides,  under  blanket,  then  the  mackintosh  sheet  loosely  over  aU ;  mustard 
plaster,  H  inch,  to  soles  of  feet,  fastened  on  with  strips  of  dry  calico ;  and 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  near  the  feet,  to  keep  up  a  nice  warmth ;  wet  head  ban- 
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-p  ponstautlv  renewed  when  wanii.  When  the  I'omcutmg  pads  lose  their  heat, 
';c  them  off-  sponge  the  parts,  or,  if  perspiration  all  over,  sponge  the  whole 
M-smi  with  tepid  water;  then  repeat  this  process  as  long  as  the  patient  can  lie 
f   I-  blv  and  relief  is  "-iveu.    When  the  patient  eonics  out  ol  these  lomen- 
Tnns  nut  on  dry  tianneT  and  silk  half  chest  compress,  and  a  cidico  and  oil 
i  lini'lv  banda'-e  wi-ung  ont  of  tepid  water  ;  and  tlanncl  wrapper  over  the  body 
11(1  a" (■  rc-wetted  every  three  hom-s,  and  worn  night  and  day;  spmal  spongio 
rh^iVd  with  hot  water;  feet  and  hands  must  be  always  kept  warm  ;  one-tlurd 
•rhnrtle  of  soda  water,  Avith  a  dessert  spoonful  of  raspberry  vinegar  m  bottom 
tlass  every  foiu- hours;  grapes,  if  in  season  and  good,  and  not  acid  with  a 
tfe  bread  -  a  little  cold  lean  mutton,  or  towl,  or  game.  Take  nothmg  hot;  no 
a   hreaklast  one-thii'd  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water,  AVith  a  little  raspberry  vmcgar 

■  tiie  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  a  little  bread,  and  cold  lean  mutton,  or  fowl  or 
me  -  aHttle  beef-tea  at  eleven  o'clock,  it  rehsh  font;  stewed  pears  with  a 

ttle  W-ead  and  water,  very  good;  ice  cream  is  very  good.    Dmner  and  every 
eal  same  as  above.    H  feeling  of  lowiiess,  may  occasionaUy  give  ten  drops 
'  ammonia  in  a  wine  glass  of  water ;  no  stimulants  whatever.    Keep  very  quiet : 
cUne  on  sofa,  and  hold  a  feather  cushion  or  pillow  to  stomach,  with  wet  head 
inda°-e  on,  often  renewed ;  and  keep  feet  and  hands  warm 
I  Case  No  4— Loss  op  the  use  op  one  Ajim.— I  have  lately  had  m  my  free 
ospital  a  ease  of  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  arm  from  smokmg  tobacco.  The 
an  has  retni-ned  home  entnely  restored,  and  but  for  this  treatment,  he  would 
ave  heen  a  cripple  for  life.  Neither  the  parish  doctor  nor  the  mfirmary  officers, 
ho  had  the  case,  coidd  give  him  any  reUef;  nor  were  they  hkely  to  do  so, 
-cause  then-  ti-eatment  of  such  cases  goes  at  once  to  lower  the  vitality  ot  the 
n-v  nerves  that  are  ali-eady  weakened  from  want  of  nutrition,    bhort  stearners, 
,  ''os  51  and  27  or  1,  with  46,  once  a-week;  Nos.  59,  27,  once  a-week,  and  No.  2  on 
i^sin'o-  and  after  a  short  time  colder  treatment  and  bandagmg  the  ann,  was  all 
■e  al'phed;  163*,  172,  207,  and  2M  to  arm,  .  .i,    •  i,,  i 

I  Case  No  5  —  Age  35  ;  tor  several  years  hver  affection,  then  ot  the  right  iiin^, 
I  ad  o-eneral  wasting.  He  gave  up  business,  came  to  my  establishment,  and  is 
rro°-ressino-  well,  and  gaining  weight,  under  the  followmg  treatment,  varied 
-cordias  to  sy-mptoms Eii'st  morning,  71  and  8,  feet  on  hot  pad  covered  with 
Tankets  while  having  71 ;  second  moi-ning,  71  and  12 ;  thnd,  same  -.  fii-st  tore- 
cS  70,  71  107;  second  45,  71;  thii-d,  49,  71, 107;  afternoon,  156,  181,  168, 
'07  '  ' 

Case  No  6  —Age  22,  Epilepsy.— Under  the  followiug  treatment  he  had  only 
ne  attack  shortly  after  he  came,  and  has  had  none  siuce— Fu-st  morniug,  101 , 
•2  ■  second  101,  3 ;  thii-d,  101,  3 :  fii'st  forenoon,  36  slight ;  second.  111,  32 ; 
id,  same:  afternoon,  111,  132, 155  186,  164  172,  208. 

Case  No.  7. — A  gentleman,  age  26 ;  been  m  hot  chmate,  chest  and  lungs  anecteci , 
nd  much  wasted."  The  following  treatment,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
nabled  him  to  resume  his  duties.  Mormng,  71,  25 ;  forenoon,  first  day,  81 ; 
ccond,  72,  74 ;  thu-d,  same ;  afternoon,  115,  179,  172 ;  208,  20/ , 

12  ■  got  to  No.  8  and  No.  2  after  a  fortmght. 

Case  No.  8.— A  gentleman,  age  28,  slight,  fan-  complexion,  of  highly  nervous 
emperament ;  from  the  agitation  of  a  lawsuit,  broke  down ;  stomach  sympathismg 
7ith  the  brain ;  constantly  irritable,  little  sleep,  and  wastiag  flesh ;  countenance 
lale,  and  dark  under  the  eyes ;  low  vitalitv.  Prescription  in  August :— Wakmg, 
"ave'  a  cup  of  weak  black  tea,  with  a  little  toast  in  it,  then  have  130  and  15.) 
)efore  breakfast ;  for  breakfast  take  a  Kttle  cold  mutton,  all  lean,  and  well  masti- 

■  ate  it  with  white  bread  and  a  glass  of  cold  water  taken  by  sips ;  at  11.30,  a  cup  ot 
leef-tea  lidcewarm,  no  bread,  and  then  take  130  and  49,  keeping  head  very  high, 
nd  narrow  mustard  poultices  to  feet;  need  not  entirely  undress;  dinner,  same 
-s  breakfast,  varied  with  cold  chicken,  rabbit,  or  game,  boiled  sole,  or  fi-esh-water 
ish  cold  water  to  di-ink  by  sips  ;  four  o'clock,  a  bit  of  dry  white  bread,  and  glass 
•if  water  by  sips,  and  afterwards  take  130  and  26 ;  tea-time,  6  o'clock,  take  as 
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ordered  for  brcalcfast;  bed-time,  a  cup-full  of  lukewarm  arrow  root  or  sago  and, 
130, 156, 194.  Wear  wet  head  bandage  all  ni^ht,  re-wetting  it  when  awake;  body 
bandage  169  and  100,  in  daytime;  and  in  mght,  172,  ajid  no  spinal.  Avoid  all 
violent  exercise,  and  rest  on  sofa  a  good  deal ;  no  reading  or  writing,  or  excite- 
ment of  brain  in  any  way. 

Case  No.  9.— Gentleman,  age  26 ;  scorbutic  eruption  over  good  deal  of  body ; 
tried  many  remedies  in  vain.  On  rising,  first  day,  b9  and  28  ;  second,  35  ;  third. 
No.  2.  Eoreuoon,  lirst  day,  55 ;  second,  59  and  28 ;  third,  39.  Afternoon,  87,  6. 
He  rapidly  improved :  cold  treatment  retards  recovery. 

Case  No.  10.— Gentleman,  age  50,  very  stout,  moderate  in  habits;  suffers  from 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  On  rising,  22,  standing  on  hot  paxl; 
forenoon,  104: ;  afternoon,  ditto. 

Case  No.  11.— Minister,  age  30;  liver  and  lungs  affected,  shght  spittmg  of 
blood.  On  rising,  8,  dry  pad  to  chest ;  first  forenoon,  64?  and  24 ;  second,  24  and 
156 ;  alternate  afternoons,  86,  five  minutes,  and  hot  m\istard  foot  bath,  217, 

177, 175, 211, 198.  ,  ,      , .  ,  „  . 

Case  No.  12.— Gentleman,  38,  rather  stout ;  sbght  bronchial  affection;  smoked 
a  good  deal;  liver  shghtly  affected.  On  rising,  52;  second  day,  2;  third,  ditto. 
Forenoon,  first  day,  2;  second  day,  38  and  10;  thkd,  2.  Afternoon,  91,  163, 
177,  210,  207,  198.   Soon  restored. 

Case  No.  13.— Gentleman,  age  30,  rather  shght;  nervous  dyspepsia  fr9m  over- 
mental  work;  creepmg  sensations  m  spine;  eyes  bloodshot.  On  rising,  132 
and  123.  First  forenoon,  101, 132,  and  155 ;  second,  115  and  155.  Afternoon, 
144,  with  215,  and  after,  132.  Bed-tune,  92 ;  if  feet  not  wai-m  ia  bed,  put  on  wet 
and  dry  socks,  76,  and  recline  on  sofa  with  feet  up  a  good  deal  of  the  day ;  the 
less  exercise  the  better ;  215  all  day.  . 

Case  No.  14.  —  Age  26,  rather  slight  •  nervous  dyspepsia ;  overworked, 
mentally  and  physically.  On  rismg,  131  and  156 ;  forenoon,  rub  spme  with  dry 
mustard  and  hand  one  minute,  then  126 ;  afternoon,  130  and  156,  smgle  dry  flannel 
body  bandage,  and  188.  After  a  time,  a  httlemore  active  treatment,  but  carefully 
so  as  such  eases  get  well  with  shght  treatment  sooner  than  colder. 

Case  No.  15.— Heart  case.  On  rismg,  22;  forenoon,  131;  afternoon,  143, 
taking  first,  131 ;  bed-tune,  92,  ten  nunutes,  sittmg  longer  each  time  till  twenty 

minutes  is  reached.  , .     ,         •        i  /-^ 

Case  No.  16.— General  nervous  case,  almost  amountmg  to  spurious  palsy.  On 
risino-  113  cold,  as  soon  as  can  bear  it ;  forenoon,  90,  alternate  with  115 ;  after- 
noon, 131  and  156;  bed-tune,  194  and  193 ;  and,  m  the  course  of  the  day,  199, 
200  'l63  187  After  a  good  crisis,  passed  from  the  above  treatment  to  the 
following :— On  rising,  125,  132,  and  154;  afternoon  as  forenoon,  and  199 

^^Cas^No  17  —Age  22 ;  last  stage  of  consumption.  Gave  him  great  rehef, 
and  prolonged  life.  On  rismg,  on  coming,  bave  88 ;  forenoon,  first  day,  22; 
second,  22  f  tliii-d,  68  ;  afternoon,  90;  bed-time,  88,  76,  206,  207,  and  179 

Case  No  18.— A  gentleman,  age  about  55,  wrote  to  me  m  April,  from  a 
town  ei«-hty  miles  off,  saying  he  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  vtashed  me  to 
be  ready  mth  a  surgeon  on  his  arrival  at  my  Estabhslunent,  to  treat  his  case, 
feehng  himself,  he  said,  m  imminent  danger.  When  he  arrived,  we  found  it  a 
case  of  severe  bronchial  affection,  with  spasms  that  ahnost  closed  the  throat.  1 
immediately  ordered  a  fomentation  (pads  and  can)  to  the  chest  and  round  the 
throat  as  he  was  recUning  on  a  packing  bed,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  calves  m  hot 
mustard  and  water;  after  this  fomentation  had  been  on  one  hour  wiped  the 
parts  with  a  towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  then  rubbed  the  parts  dry,  and  laid 
on  a  strong  mustard  poultice  round  the  thioat,  top  of  the  spme  and  chest,  as  long 
as  it  could  possibly  be  bome ;  then  dry  chest  compress  and  throat  bandage,  ihis 
was  six  p  m  •  at  ten  o'clock,  a  hot  mustard  leg  bath,  wet  tlu  oat  pack,  md  spongio 
nihne  chest  compress  with  collar  wetted  with  warm  water,  and  wet  flannel  and 
body  Landage  warmed  the  bed,  and  retired  to  rest.   In  the  morning,  hot  soap- 
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112;  and  tepid  sponge ;  forenoon,  ciglit  minutes  vapour,  and  sheet  70  deg.,  sitz 
Kith  80  deg.,  ten  minutes  feet  in  not  water.  Tins  counter-irritant  treatment 
I  ad  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  bv  fomentations  and 
.  npoui's,  with  total  abstinence  from  animal  food,  soon  rehcved.  the  patient,  and  in 
i  short  time  brought  him  to  his  former  state  of  health,  to  his  great  delignt ;  and 
le  had  the  advantage  of  not  having  his  system  satui-ated  with  calomel,  not  to  be 
xot  rid  of  often  for  years. 

RELIEF  IN  A  DYING  CASE.— An  old  man,  named  Eroggatt,  Matlock 
r>ank,  sent  for  me  last  week :  I  found  him  dying  in  great  agony,  and  calling  upon 
(5od  to  take  him  out  of  his  misery.    Decay  of  the  vital  organs  "had  come  on 
raduaUjr  from  old  age,  and  from  having  in  former  years  smoked  tobacco  and 
i  aken  stunulants.    I  saw  that  by  our  plans  relief  could  be  given.    I  ordered  a 
bath-man  to  go  with  a  pair  of  fomenting  pads  and  a  fomenting  can,  and  some 
jul-volatile,  or  spirits  or  ammonia.   The  man  was  fomented,  as  No.  64,  gently  for 
i  3ne  hour,  mustaa-d  plasters  to  his  feet,  and  then  feet  and  legs  wrapped  in  flan- 
';  ael ;  after  this  a  spongio  pHine  full-size  chest  compress  was  put  on,  sprinkled 
mth  hot  water.    The  fomentation  gave  immediate  relief  and  produced  sleep, 
;and  the  man  had  no  more  pain  while  he  lived,  which  was  several  days  after.  A 
..little  ammonia  was  given  in  water,  and  only  water  to  drink. 

CAUTION   TO  THE  DELICATE  AND  THOSE  IN  ADVANCED 
LIFE. — It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  application  of  Hydi-opathy  to 
the  frame,  that  there  is  in  every  frame  a  certain  amount  of  vital  heat ;  some 
have  a  large  amount,  and  can  bear  great  changes  without  injury;  others  have 
less,  and  invalids  have  of  course  always  a  low  amount  of  the  vis  vitiE,  or  power 
of  life.   This  little  majr  be  washed  out  altogether,  either  by  too  great  an  amount 
of  cold  treatment  extinguishing  the  vital  heat,  or  by  too  much  hot  treatment 
relaxing  the  frame  by  over-stimulating  in  another  form ;  it  is  not  the  water  that 
'Cures,  but  its  beneficial  effect  in  gently  stimulating  by  tepid  or  cold,  and  by 
•  soothing  with  warm  :  but  nature  neither  must  nor  vnR  be  forced.    The  amount 
of  life  or  vitality  in  the  brain,  considered  in  the  changes  which  take  place  in  a 
ffew  hours,  must  be  the  guide  for  a  judicious,  safe,  and  effective  apphcation  of 
'%his  powerful  agent.  A  lady,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  came  in  April,  having 
practised  sometliing  of  the  cold  water  treatment  in  the  winter,  and  was  sur- 
prised her  breathing  was  becoming  worse.    I  name  this  to  caution  such  cases 
Irom  using  cold  water  in  the  winter,  where  there  is  low  power  of  reaction. 
iBed-rooms  are  often  cold  in  winter,  and  especially  of  a  vnnter's  morning,  and 
eexposure  in  either  sponging  the  body  or  the  chest,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  is 
ocertain  to  cause  congestion  in  elderly  or  delicate  subjects ;  it  is  better  in  such 
ecases  to  have  no  such  application  until  noon,  and  then  be  careful  the  body  or  the 
ctchest  is  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible.    The  silk  and  flannel  wet  chest 
ocompress  siiould  be  worn  whenever  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  oppression  on 
tithe  chest,  and  sometimes  take  a  six  minutes  vapour,  with  tepid  sheet  or  rubbing 
Jiafter,  will  give  relief  and  not  weaken. 

WATER  ON  THE  CHEST.- When  effusion  has  taken  place  to 
nmuch  extent,  the  patient  never  entirely  recovers,  and  it  is  mostly 
ssoon  fatal.  When  slight,  and  in  subjects  not  advanced  in  life,  and 
when  it  has  not  been  caused  by  excessive  use  of  drugs  or  stimulants, 
itit  may  sometimes  be  removed  simply  by  our  gentle  applications  to 
tthe  skin  and  the  wet  bandages,  fomentations  to  the  stomach,  mustard 
aapplications  to  the  legs,  and  foments.  If  a  good  crisis  can  be  got  in 
tthe  non-vital  parts,  the  legs,  the  effusion  on  the  chest  will  some- 
ttimes  be  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  recover ;  but,  if  any  medical 
umeans  are  tried,  recovery  is  hopeless,  as  the  physic  stops  the  action 
oof  the  nutritive  powers,  by  which  alone  the  body  can  throw  off 
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disease.  It  is  indeed  distressing  to  see  our  friends  the  victims  of  the 
superstitious  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  pliysic  to  cure  aihneuts  which  it 
never  cures,  but  mostly  stays  one  disease  to  set  up  another.  I  have 
seen  stout  persons  trusting  to  the  doctor's  drugs  to  enable  them  to 
live  in  defiance  of  nature's  laws ;  the  aperient  and  the  lancet  have 
warded  otf  threatened  attacks  of  apoplexy  again  and  again.  Often 
have  I  heard,  "  I  am  stout,  I  can  stand  reducing  ;  I  get  a  good  clear 
out,  and  am  well  again  ;  "  but  this  clearing  out  ruins  the  vital  powers 
ot  the  body,  sets  up  slow  chronic  mucous  inflammation,  and  eventually 
so  weakens  the  frame  that  acute  inflammation  of  some  vital  organ 
takes  place,  and  a  quick  dissolution  is  the  consequence  ;  or,  in  other 
cases  of  strong  constitutional  powers,  water  in  the  chest  comes  on ; 
and  then  come  the  drugs  to  try  to  raise  the  vital  powers  for  absorp- 
tion, but  the  previous  reducing  processes  long  continued  have  cut 
the  very  ground  from  under  the  deluded  patient,  and  he  dies  long 
before  G-od  intended,  had  Grod's  laws  been  observed, — eating  and 
drinking  to  live,  and  not  living  for  the  gratification  of  the  appetite. 
What  account  will  such  persons  have  to  give  to  their  Creator  of  their 
stewardship  ?  That  the  world  thinks  little  or  nothing  of;  but  the  fact 
remains,  that  God  in  his  "Word  declares,  "he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption." 

lEEITATION  OF  THE  ANUS  OR  SEAT.— This  is  often  a 
very  troublesome  ailment.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  worms  in  the 
intestines  ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  common  complaint  without  worms ; 
in  these  cases,  it  proceeds  from  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining,  and  that  inflammation  from  stomach  derangement,  the 
inflammatory  action  communicating  from  one  part  to  another,  as  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  one  continuous 
network.  Abstinence  from  all  stimulants  and  flesh  meat,  coffee,  salt 
provisions,  and  the  use  of  the  sitz  bath,  65  degrees,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  two  or  three  times  per  day,  is  the  best  for  relief  we  have 
discovered.  Aperient  medicines  will  cause  the  irritation ;  and  tight- 
fitting  clothes  to  the  part,  sitting  on  sofas  or  soft  chairs,  causing  an 
injurious  degree  of  heat,  and  keeping  in  perspiration.  Cane-bottom 
chairs  are  by  far  the  best. 

WEAKNESS  OE  THE  BLADDEE,  or  Stricture  in  the  Urethra. 
— This  elderly  persons  are  often  troubled  with.  The  use  of  the  wet 
body  bandage  and  sitz  bath,  at  90  degrees,  for  twelve  minutes,  run 
down  to  70  degrees  for  four  minutes,  is  very  beneficial,  several  times 
per  day.  I  have  a  case  now  of  a  gentleman,  rather  stout,  and  other- 
wise healthy,  age  about  68;  and  the  following  is  the  prescription 
given: — On  rising,  144  and  27;  foi'enoon,  first  day,  42  and  1; 
second,  59  and  107 ;  third,  36,  on  the  bottom  of  the  back  and  hips ; 
afternoon,  107,  163,  and  172.  No.  98  is  a  vei-y  useful  bath  in  many 
of  these  cases,  and  easily  applied. 

Case  No.  19. — Liver  disease,  a^e  28 ;  he  had  jaundice  six  mouths  since ;  good 
deal  reduced  in  strength ;  manied  a  year  ago.   Before  rising,  212,  then  21 ;  cover 
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l)ody  while  doing  this  as  much  as  possible ;  forenoon,  90 ;  afternoon,  50 :  evening', 
130 ;  bed-time,  93  and  194, 175, 163, 172.  Diet :— breakfast,  a  little  weak  black  tea, 
dry  toast,  or  grapes  and  bread,  and  sip  cold  water ;  dinner,  little  cold  lean  mutton 
and  bread,  ajid  cold  sago  mould,  or  rice  creed  in  water;  tea-time,  as  breakfast; 
sup])er,  if  any  {detier  icithoiit),  a  little  an'ow  root,  or  sago,  taken  lukewarm,  212. 

Case  No.  11.  WHITLOWS.— A  gentleman,  age  about  44,  fair  constitution, 
gradually  got  iuto  a  dyspeptic  state  from  confinement  to  busiuess ;  and  as  natiu-e 
will  try  to  throw  off  the  iutemal  mucous  irritation  on  to  some  part  of  the  body 
where  the  blood-making  processes  are  not  going  on,  a  slight  hart  of  the  hanci 
determiaed  the  crisis  to  that  part,  and  defied  all  attempts  of  his  surgeon  to  cure 
it ;  the  hand  gradually  got  worse,  and  whitlows  came,  vath  severe  inflammation. 
The  patient  then  tried  Hydropathy;  but  the  application  being  cold,  and  more  with 
a  view  to  raise  the  vital  powers  by  tonic  treatment,  that  also  failed  to  cui-e  the 
arm  and  hand,  although  tne  general  health  was  much  improved,  and  the  bowels 
acted  without  aperients,  which  had  not  been  the  case  before.  The  consequence 
of  raising  the  general  health  was  seen  in  an  attempt  by  nature  to  throw  off 
mflammation  through  the  le^  by  crisis ;  but  when  the  hydropathic  practitioner 
observed  this,  he  was  alarmed,  telling  the  patient  that  he  must  endeavour  to  stop 
it,  as  he  had  quite  as  much  as  he  could  bear  with  the  crisis  in  the  hand  and  arm. 
The  le^  was  kept  cool,  and  all  warm  treatment  avoided,  and  the  crisis,  which  was 
appearing,  kept  back ;  the  hand  and  arm  became  proportionably  more  inflamed 
and  painful,  and  after  beuig  under  cold  water  treatment  from  February  to  June, 
he  came  to  me  in  a  very  snffering  state ;  the  hand  and  arm  highly  inflamed  and 
painful,  the  hand  red  as  fire,  and  not  able  to  bear  touching;  his  stomach  and 
whole  frame  getting  worse,  as  the  constant  pain  irritated  the  nervous  system. 
I  immediately  applied  steaming  to  both  hand,  arm,  and  leg,  packing  the  hand, 
baths  13  and  10,  and  28, 46  once,  and  38, 51,  59,  90,  according  as  he  had  strength 
to  bear  them,  163^,  172,  208,  207.  Crisis  soon  came  on  in  the  leg,  and  very  soon 
l)egan  to  relieve  the  arm  and  hand, — taking  a  share  in  the  purification  of  the 
system.  Natru'C  prefers  can-ying  off  the  inflanunatory  matter  in  the  system  at  the 
farthest  points  from  the  trunk,  and  so  we  rarely  have  crisis  in  the  arms,  except 
there  has  been  some  recent  or  remote  injury.  The  patient  was  now  put  under 
evaporation.  No.  147,  for  both  hand  and  arm ;  the  hand  constantly  covered  with 
a  silk  glove,  never  removed,  and  kept  in  the  tepid  water ;  and  il',  at  any  time, 
particularly  painful,  increase  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  90  dcOTces.  No.  10 
was  now  given,  with  13  every  other  day,  as  he  could  not  bear  cola,  on  account 
of  crisis :  No.  107  forenoon  and  evening,  and  39  twice  a  week.  This  treatment 
answered  completely-  the  patient  recovered  appetite,  and  the  bowels  acted 
natm-ally,  whicn  they  had  not  done  previously. 

Case  No.  12. — A  gentleman,  agea  twenty-seven,  dyspeptic  and  afi'ection  of  the 
liver  six.  years,  from  close  confinement  in  business  ;  of  spare  form,  and  not  natu- 
rally of  robust  constitution ;  for  many  years  took  medicme  to  correct  acidity  and 
give  appetite,  and  to  make  the  bowels  act,  until  he  was  entii-ely  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  business  duties.  Under  the  following  simple  treatment  he  soon  had  a 
good  appetite,  stomach  comfortable,  and  bowels  regular. 

On  nsing,  to  have  a  cold  towel  rubbing  half  and  half,  that  is,  well  rubbing  dry 
and  dressing  the  upper  part  of  body  before  doing  the  lower  part.    Forenoon,  to 
I  have  the  feet  and  hands  in  100  deg.  mustard  and  water ;  then  to  have  the  weak 
i  part  between  the  shoidders  covered  with  a  mustard  poultice,  tiU  red ;  then  to 
I  have  the  hands  and  feet  rubbed  mth  cold  water  andhand  tiU  warm,  then  to  dry-rub 
I  them.    When  he  could  not  bear  the  mustard  poultice  on,  then  put  on  a  di-y 
I  heated  pad,  put  all  over  the  weak  part  till  he  could  bear  another.  Afternoon,  to 
li  i  have  a  cold  towel  rubbing  as  on  rising.    Every  other  day  to  omit  this  and  have 
a  mustard  spinal  slapping  for  five  minutes,  with  feet  on  a  hot  pad,  and  holdin.": 
warm  pad  to  the  bowels ;  and  if  the  feet  were  cold,  put  them  into  100  deg. 
mustard  and  water.   At  bed-time,  to  have  the  bowels  well  soaped  with  hot  water, 
then  wiped  dry  and  rubbed  well  with  cod  Uver  oil  and  hand  for  two  or  three 
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minutes.  Keep  reclining  most  of  the  day,  in  that  position  have  a  few  gentle 
exercises  (Ling's  movements)  twice  a  day.  Sip  cold  water  all  day,  and  keeji  a 
hot  fomenting  can  outside  on  the  stomach  wlmst  reclining,  and  put  on  a  piece 
of  new  flannel  twice  round  over  the  bowels,  IGS^. 

Diet  as  follows:— A  rasher  of  bacon  and  white  bread,  and  cold  water  for 
breakfast.  Eleven  o'clock,  a  cup-full  of  beef-tea,  and  a  little  toast.  Dinner, 
vegetables,  froit,  and  bread.  Four  o'clock,  a  raw  egg  beaten  up  with  a  little 
warm  water  and  sugar.   Tea  as  breakfast. 

Case  No.  13.— Studious  habits  and  confinement  brought  on  dyspepsia  and 
general  weak  health ;  in  this  state  had  a  blow  on  the  foot,  which  became  pamful, 
swollen,  and  inflamed.  The  doctor's  attention  was  concentrated  on  curmg  the 
foot,  and  every  orthodox  means  was  tried  in  the  way  of  bUstering,  issues,  and 
ointment,  and  calomel  for  the  general  health.  All,  however,  was  unavailuig,  and 
the  not  very  agreeable  prospect  of  amputation  was  anticipated. 

The  following  simple  means  soon  told  on  the  whole  frame,  digestion  became  good, 
good  blood  was  made,  the  foot  soon  threw  off  quantities  of  morbid  matter— the 
result  of  the  new  blood  expelling  the  diseased  part,  which  there  had  previously  been 
no  vitality  in  the  limb  to  effect,  but  which  the  soothing  processes,  and  the  roast 
mutton  the  pudding  and  cream,  &c.,  soon  showed  what  nature  could  do  with 
nutritious  food,  instead  of  physic  and  bUsters.  The  ankle  was  weak,  and  took 
a  lengthened  period  to  restore  fi-om  the  outrages  committed  upon  it  by 
blistering,  &c.,  but  is  now  quite  well.  _x  i.  i   i,  i.  i.  ^ 

On  rising,  a  hot  dripping  sheet,  then  soap  all  over  with  pad ;  neri  take  hot  sheet 
again,  and  rub  well.  Then  a  large  can  of  cold  water  poured  doym  the  spme, 
standing  upon  hot  pad.  Forenoon,  chest  and  throat  well  rubbed  with  cold  water 
and  hand,  and  attend  to  "  crisis  "  treatment  for  leg,  then  take  cold  iiinning  sitz 
for  five  minutes.  Afternoon,  hot  pad  to  chest  and  stomach,  then  let  branch 
douche  fall  upon  spine  two  minutes,  stand  in  hot  water  aU  the  time.  Keep  dry 
rag  on  leg,  and  leave  flannel  off.    If  the  leg  becomes  very  hot  and  pamtul,  then 

use  145  or  146, 163.  .„^^,-r     .      ,i  •  i,i 

No.  14.  CASE  OE  HEART  mHITATION.— A  gentleman  age  thirty-eight, 
rather  stout,  married,  and  engaged  in  professional  pursmts  ;  of  a  bilious  habit, 
for  some  years,  when  younger,  was  careless  or  ignorant  ot  the  injurious  ettects 
of  tobacco  and  stimulants.   The  pressui-e  of  his  duties,  as  a  sohcitor  and  the 
cares  of  a  family  began  in  a  few  years  after  marriage  to  teU  upon  his  trame, 
although  apparently  robust.  Was  first  recommended  one  nostrum,  then  another 
one  doctor  condemning  what  the  previous  one  had  prescribed  aU  hap-hazard,  and 
nothing  but  narcotics  to  soothe  the  nerves  or  allay  the  irritation  ot  the  Heart. 
The  irritation  extended  to  the  bram,  so  as  often  to  meapacitate  km  trom  his 
duties  :  some  drugs  allayed  the  more  distressinff  symptoms  temporarily,  and  a 
setonset  at  the  top  of  the  spine  reUeved  the  head  for  a  tune  the  surgeon  telhng 
the  patient  that  after  it  had  been  there  some  tune  he  should  heal  it  and  set  one 
in  the  ai-m !   A  pretty  prospect  for  the  already  abused  frame    Que  ennnent 
sui-geon  ordered  him  to  plunge  into  a  cold  bath  every  mornmg,  for  six  weeks,  m 
winter.   Another  physician,  Sir  P.  C.  .  .  .  ..whom  he  consulted  said  he 

could  do  nothing  much  worse;  and  for  heart  mitation,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  one  would  suppose  nothm^  could  be  more 
likely  to  kill  rather  than  cure.  This  gentleman  came  to  me  for  advice,  and,  alter 
ten  days'  treatment  at  our  Establishment  the  hvid  colour  of  jus  hps  is  gone ; 
and  an  evident  improvement  in  his  whole  system  is  akeady  the  result  ot  the 
treatment  named  fielow.  The  body  finds  it  .has  got  mto  a  course  of  .treatment 
more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nutiition,  and  every  d^.y* 
in-  to  the  mild  natural  means  used.  He  formerly  had  gastric  fever,  and  a 
^ear  aftemards  rheumatic  fever;  the  irritation  of  the  heart  is  owmg  to  the 
&e  iTthe  stomach.    The  advanta^e^of  our  mode  of  treating  rkumaUc 


fever  is, 
of  heart 


"that^t  thoroughly  discharges  it  from  the  system  and  we  never Jie^ 
affections  after,  nor  hngermg  pains  m  the  limbs.   The  patient  has 
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goue  on  improving  iu  general  health,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

Treatment  in  the  above  case,  first  week  ;  it  was  then  February,  a  severe 
frost  and  keen  east  wind.  First  morning,  on  rising,  soaping  sitz,  at  90  deg. 
only,  and  sponge  down  with  70  deg.,  only  a  few  spongefuls,°standing  on  hot 
pad,  and  having  a  wet  cap  on  the  head.  Second  morning,  sponge  over  at  70 
deg.,  standing  on  hot  pad.  Third  morning,  ditto.  Forenoon,  every  day,  mus. 
tard  plaster  below  the  heart,  not  upon  it,  having  previously  fomented  ^entlv 
fifteen  minutes,  keeping  the  flannel  low,  and  not  on  the  heart ;  this  could  be 
done  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  the  feet  in  100  deg.  mustard  and  water.  After 
this,  wiped  with  a  cold  dry  cloth,  gently,  putting  a- piece  of  spongio  over  the 
heart,  damped  with  hot  water,  and  flannel  end  body  bandage  wruno'  out  of 
warm  water.  Afternoon,  a  sitz  80  deg.,  for  eight  minutes,  with  the  feel  in  100 
deg.  mustard  and  water  ;  wearing  wet  head  bandage  a  good  deal.  The  follow- 
ing was  my  prescription  for  the  second  week :— On  rising,  sit  on  a  chair  covered 
with  a  blanket,  having  the  feet  in  100  deg.  mustard  and  water  ;  holding  a  hot 
pad  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  ;  the  bath  attendant  to  rub  all  over  the 
person  with  dry  mustard.  "Wearing  a  piece  of  spongio,  sprinkled  with  hot 
water,  over  the  heart,  and  a  body  bandage,  with  flannel  end  wrung  out  of 
warm  water  ;  if  the  spongio  was  not  comfortable,  to  leave  it  ofi'.  Wear  this 
bandage  night  and  day.  Forenoon,  to  have  the  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water, 
for  only  three  minutes,  then  to  put  mustard  plasters  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  bandage  them  with  dry  calico,  to  keep  the  mustard  plasters  on;  then  to 
lie  down  and  have  a  bump  sheet  towel  doubled  and  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  laid  on  the  bowels,  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  downwards,  not  to  reach 
the  heart.  The  blanket  on  which  the  patient  lies,  and  which  should  be  doubled, 
is  now  on  one  side  to  be  brought  over  the  wet  cloth,  and  then  to  lay  on  the 
fomenting  can  filled  with  hot  water,  or  if  that  be  too  heavy,  only  half  fill  it 
then  to  bring  over  the  other  side  of  the  blanket,  and  wrap  the  lower  part  of 
the  person  in  the  blanket  and  mackintosh ;  to  lie  in  this  twenty  minutes,  keep- 
ing the  wet  head-cap  on,  and  sipping  cold  water.  Afternoon,  to  rub  the  head 
with  the  hand  and  cold  water,  while  the  feet  and  hands  are  in  hot  mustard 
and  water  for  five  mmutes.  Bed-time,  as  on  rising,,  and  also  mustard  plasters 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet  all  night.  Diet,  cold  m^itton  every  other  day,  with 
dried  bread  crumbs  and  gravy,  moderate  quantity;  no  vegetables,  but  a  little 
pudding ;  alternate  days,  vegetables,  gravy,  and  pudding.  Breakfcist,  cold 
water,  bread,  and  rasher  of  bacon.  Tea-time,  bread  and  butter  and  cold  water, 
and  hght-boiled  egg.  A  raw  egg,  well  beaten  with  a  little  warm  water  and 
sugar,  immediately  on  getting  out  of  bed.  To  have  the  rising  treatment  and  the 
night  treatment  m  the  bed-room.  Before  the  forenoon  treatment,  to  have  a 
small  basin  ot  beef  tea,  no  bread  to  it ;  before  the  afternoon  treatment,  another 
egg,  as  on  rising.  To  continue  this,  if  it  suits  ;  taking  nourishment  often  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  taking  more  than  a  moderate  quantity  at  meals.  To 
reclme  on  the  sofa  a  good  deal ;  to  walk  slowly,  and  not  far.  If  the  feet  are 
cold  when  reclining  to  have  a  hot  bottle.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  extre- 
mities warm,  and  have  woollen  gloves  all  day  in  cold  weather.  Water  to  be 
sipped  frequently,  but  never  to  take  large  draughts  at  once. 

Ihe  iollowing  are  copies  of  prescriptions  this  patient  paid  liis 
guinea  or  half-gumea  fee  for.  The  physicians  wisely  put  their  pre- 
scriptions m  Latin,  or  the  patient  would  not  have  had  much  faith  in 
some  ot  them  which  were  evidently  more  to  satisfy  the  patient  that 
be  had  value  for  his  fee,  rather  than  any  expectation  he  could  have 
in  their  virtues  : —  ■/  r 

DS^dwifrTl^^'  ^"^^^1  Sy^"P  «f  a  half, 

Distilled  Water,  two  ounces.   Take  one  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day  m  water. 
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Grey  Powder,  two  grains,  Extract  of  Gentian,  sufficient  quantity  to  form  ore 
pill.   Make  six.   Take  one  every  night. 

Calomel  and  Powdered  Antimonialis,  each,  two  grains.  Compound  Extract  ( f 
Colocyntli,  six  gi-ains.  Mix  in  two  piUs.  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark,  seven 
ounces.  Tincture  of  ditto,  one  ounce.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  three  di-achms,  Volatile 
Salts,  half  a  drachm.  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel,  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls,  with  one  of  Imie-juice,  to  be  taken  uiree  times  a  day. 

Volatile  Salts,  twenty  grains.  Tincture  of  Ginger  and  Tincture  of  Cardams, 
compound,  each  one  ounce.  Tincture  of  Gentian,  coinpound,  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce.  Cinnamon  Water,  five  oimces  and  a  half.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a  day. 

Hydriodate  of  Potass,  half  a  drachm.  Liquor  of  Potass,  two  drachms  and  a-haK 
Extract  of  DandeHon,  one  ounce,  Tiuctuj-e  of  Orange  Peel,  one  ounce.  Infusion 
of  Gentian,  sufficient  to  make  half  a  pint  of  mixture.  Take  two  table-spoonfuls 
three  times  a  day. 

Ammonio  Sulphate  of  Copper,  two  grainSj  Bread  Crumbs,  sufficient  to  form 
twelve  pills.   Take  one  every  day. 

TIC  DOLOEEUX. — have  had  a  case  of  a  very  severe  kind  under  treatment 
at  my  own  house.  The  gentleman  is  in  her  Majesty's  service,  and  returned  from 
Bermuda  sis  months  before.  He  was  iuvalided  by  the  Medical  Board  for  neural- 
gia, and  came  to  England  and  passed  the  Medical  Board  at  Chatham,  who  con- 
firmed their  decision.  He  then  came  to  Matlock,  all  the  time  liable  to  paroxysms 
of  paiu,  which  had  haunted  him  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  but  the  last  year  or 
two  had  become  so  frequent  and  severe  as  almost  to  deprive  him  of  reason.  He 
could  seldom  get  an  hour's  sleep  night  or  day,  and  never  for  the  last  five  years 
without  takiug  large  doses  of  anodynes  or  stimulants.  Had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  take  any  solid  food,  and  sometimes  for  days  dared  take  nothing  but 
liquids,  from  fear  of  the  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  which  the  act  of  takiug  food 
brought  on.  He  had  heard  of  my  practice,  and  called  upon  me ;  after  some  con- 
versation on  his  case,  I  invited  him  to  our  house,  thinkiag  there  might  be  a  possi- 
bility of  some  relief,  but  without  much  hope.  I  put  him  on  my  dietaiy,  and  then 
commenced  active  treatment.  Seven  iu  the  morning  had  a  sitting  bath  ten 
minutes,  then  the  shallow  and  small  douche;  then,  before  coming  out  of  the 
hath,  the  large  douche  on  the  spiiie  and  shoulders,  wearing  body  bandages  night 
and  day.  About  half-past  nine  walked  to  a  spring  about  a  mile  off,  where  he 
took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and  paddled  in  the  stream  to  the  ankles  five 
minutes,  and  afterwards  poured  water  on  the  head,  and  then  returned  and  had  a 
wet  pack,  varied  by  vapour  bath  or  spiiit  lamp.  The  latter  repeated  several  da\  s 
together  gave  most  relief.  Pom-  p.m.  sitting  bath  and  spinal  rubbing  fifteen 
minutes,  varied  by  vapour  bath  or  spirit  lamp-  being  middle  of  summer,  active 
treatment  could  be  given.  Six  p.m.  a  head  bath  twenty  minutes,  sponging  the 
forehead  at  the  same  time.  Drank  five  tumblers  of  water  per  day  by  sips.  Wore 
a  towel  dipped  and  wrung  out  of  cold  water  during  the  night,  and  as  mucli 
during  the  day  as  convenient.  In  ten  days  he  slept  well  -jvithout  once  being  dis- 
turbed with  pain  in  the  night,  and  in  five  weeks  was  entirely  free  from  it  alto  • 
gether.  Cold  weather  is  by  no  means  unsuitable,  but  the  treatment  has  to  be 
modified.  My  former  patient  is  now  in  excellent  health,  perfectly  free  from  the 
complaint,  and  \vill  remaiu  so,  if  he  abstains  from  stimulants  and  tobacco. 

DELICATE  TEEATMENT  is  of  great  importance  to  adopt  in 
many  cases,  and  for  old  chronic  affections  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the 
liver,  stomach,  bowels,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  As  the  most  intelligent 
practitioners  of  medicine  do  not  rely  upon  the  amount  of  their  pre- 
scriptions for  cure,  neither  should  persons  get  an  idea  that  the  con- 
stant application  of  water  in  the  various  excellent  methods  which 
have  been  discovered  to  be  of  so  mucli  use,  is  alone  to  be  looked  to 
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for  cure  of  disease.  The  inherent  curative  power  of  nature  should 
alwjiys  be  taken  into  account,  and  all  treatment  made  subservient  to 
assisting,  by  the  gentlest  means,  the  natural  efibrts  of  self-cure.  The 
practitioner  should  pay  no  regard  to  the  opinion  that  may  be  formed 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  curative  art,  when  he  recommends  simple 
diet,  entii-e  rest,  good  air  and  proper  clothing,  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  these  alone  are  required.  Cases  are  frequently  coming 
under  our  notice  that  require  little  application  at  first  of  any  of  our 
bracing  baths.  One  such,  a  gentleman,  age  twenty-eight,  for  many 
years  dyspeptic,  liver  deranged,  head  uncomfortable,  and  very  low  vital 
power  ;  the  life  would  soon  be  washed  out  of  such  a  patient  by  active 
treatment,  or  even  what  would  be  conbidered  moderate  treatment. 
For  weeks  all  the  water  application  he  had  was  as  follows,  and  he 
gradually  gained  strength  for  more  active  treatment ; — 

Case  No.  15. — Under  the  foUowing  treatment  he  gained  a  stone  in  weight  in 
three  months,  and  gradually  regained  his  appetite  and  strength,  and  was  quite 
free  from  the  constant  gnawing  feeling  at  the  stomach  and  nausea. 

On  rising  have  a  sitz  86  deg.  for  twenty  minutes,  sitting  quite  still  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  soap  the  bowels  gently,  and  sponge  over  the  whole  body  in  the 
same  water.  Forenoon,  apply  the  spongio  out  of  hot  water  to  the  bowels  ;  before 
renewing  it,  rub  gently  tni-ee  minutes  with  the  hand,  and  50  deg.  water,  the  place 
where  it  has  lain.  Once  in  the  forenoon  keep  the  feet  in  a  mustard  and  water 
bath  to  ankles,  fi-om  70  to  80  deg.  temperature,  for  twenty  minutes,  moving  them 
well  aU  the  time  one  against  the  other,  and  then  have  them  well  ory  rubbed  by 
attendant,  with  warm  dry  hand,  till  quite  wai-m.  Afternoon,  have  sitz  as  on 
rishig.  Bedtime,  have  a  haJf-hom-'s  fomentation  with  hot  pad,  and  whilst  in  this 
keep  sipping  cold  water ;  put  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  hot 
water  to  them.  The  rechning  position  should  be  the  principal  one  all  day,  and 
keeping  hot  bottle  to  feet.  If  spasms  are  very  bad,  then  have  fomentation  as  at 
bedtime.   The  above  treatment  alternate  days,  with  the  following : — 

Let  the  abdommal  compress  be  re-wetted  every  hour,  and  gently  rub  the 
bowels  with  hand  and  tepid  water  for  one  minute  before  putting  it  on  again. 
Sip  water  all  day,  50  deg.  Whenever  the  patient  has  had  a  restless  bad  mght, 
■  then  have  half  an  houi-'s  fomentation  in  the  bedi'oom  on  rising ;  get  into  bed  and 
.  lie  still  till  dinner-time ;  and  in  afternoon  take  the  foot  bath,  put  mustard  poul- 
'  tice  on  the  part  above  the  crisis  where  there  is  pain,  and  keep  renewuig  it  as 
I  often  as  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  skin,  then  omit  other  and  follow 
I  crisis  treatment.  On  rismg.  have  di'ipping  sheet  70  deg.  Forenoon,  have  a 
1  running  sitz  80  deg.,  reducecl  to  cold,  rubbing  the  bowels  whilst  in,  alternate 
'  with  dripping  sheets,  90  to  70  deg.  Afternoon,  have  a  dry  rubbing  over  the 
'  whole  body,  having  the  feet  in  mustard  and  hot  water  during  the  rubbmg.  Bed- 
!  time,  have  quiet  sitz,  quarter  of  an  hour,  90  deg.,  and  soap  well,  then  put  on 
!  abdominal  compress  out  of  hot  wa,ter,  leave  off  meat  and  take  cod  Uver  oil  every 
1  night,  one  tea-spoonful ;  or,  on  rising,  have  dripping  sheet  cold,  standing  on  hot 
I  pad.  Forenoon,  have  running  sitz  90  deg.,  soap  before  going  in,  and  lower  it  to 
I  cold,  and  tune  according  to  feelings.  Afternoon,  have  a  dripping  sheet  as  on 
:  rising.    Bedtime,  a  hot  fomentation  ten  minutes. 

Diet  as  follows  -.—Breakfast,  a  very  hghtly  boiled  egg,  and  a  httle  toast ;  tea 
( only  lukewarm,  very  weak,  and  pretty  weU  of  cream.  Dinner,  cold  meat  and 
I  bread,  and  a  httle  farmaceous  pudding.   Tea,  as  breakfast. 

Case  No.  16.— Chbonic  disease  of  the  Lungs,  and  Livee.  Affection. — 
( Gentleman,  age  fifty ;  much  emaciated ;  hved  hard.  The  following  treatment  was 
iven-  successful :— On  rismg^  21  and  121,  done  according  to  26;  forenoon,  132 
land  158,  whilst  reclining,  with  hot  foment  can  on  the  stomach;  afternoon,  50, 
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twenty  minutes,  and  when  nearly  dressed,  107 ;  bedtime,  73 ;  before  new  flannel 
is  put  on  179,  207,  and  208. 

Case  In  0. 17.— PARALYSIS.— The  following  case  consulted  me,  and  I  gave  him 
the  prescription  following  the  note : — "  It  is  thirteen  weeks  since  {very  unlooked- 
for  on  my  part,  as  lam  a  tliin  spare  man)  I  was  seized  with  paralysis,  from  my  hips 
downward ;  I  could  not  make  water  •  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  doctor,  ana  had 
to  use  an  instrument  for  six  weeks ;  1  do  now  without  the  instrument,  but  have 
no  command  over  my  water ;  the  lower  part  of  my  b9wels  are  also  afl'ected,  so 
that  I  am  obliged  to  take  strong  purgatives  to  get  action  of  the  bowels.  At  the 
first  both  my  legs  were  without  motion  {never  without  sensation);  now  my  right- 
side  leg  is  useless,  except  a  little  from  the  hip  ;  but  on  my  left  leg  I  can  bear  a 
Uttle  weight,  and  can  move  any  part  of  it  at  will,  although  it  is  very  much 
benumbed,  and  always  feels— as  is  the  case  with  my  back— a  sensation  as  if  cold 
water  was  being  poured  on  them.  I  am  as  well  otherwise  as  I  have  been  for 
vcars ;  I  think  I  eat  with  a  better  appetite  than  I  did  before  1  was  seized.  I 
nave  for  many  years  been  at  out-door  work.  Horne  Treatment: — On  rising. 
No.  86,  vnth  spinal  rubbing  3  minutes,  then  1  or  10 ;  forenoon,  115  ;  and  at  five 
o'clock,  156  and  132;  bedtime,  two  nights  per  week,  have  92;  other  nights,  115, 
and  No.  25  every  day,  or  24',  114,  112,  or  114  good,  and  51  twice  per  week. 
The  112  or  114,  by  a  healthy  person,  very  good ;  covering  body  with  a  blanket. 
No  ale,  wine,  spirits,  or  tobacco ;  and  little  flesh  meat,  or  rather  none ;  165, 156 
once  a  day;  207,  215. 

QL^^.— Walter  Yates,  Holloway,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age;  last  stage  of 
typhus  fever ;  given  up  by  his  medical  attendant,  when  he  began  with  Hydro- 
pathic treatment  at  his  own  house,  had  constant  sickness  and  purging ;  ia  one 
week  his  appetite  became  good,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  restored  to  perfect 
health.  William  Bunting,  Lea,  had  rheumatic  fever  in  a  severe  form ;  all  pain 
discharged  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  fortnight  came  to  the  works ;  a  second  attack, 
from  imprudent  exposure  too  soon  in  cold  weather,  as  soon  cured,  and  has  been 
since  entirely  free  from  rheumatism.  Mr.  Ralph  Srnith's,  Crich,  was  a  severe 
case  of  inflammation  of  the  hver,  for  which  he  was  under  medical  treatment,  and 
confined  to  his  bed ;  he  began  with  Hydropathy  on  Sunday  afternoon,  on  Monday 
forenoon  left  his  bed,  and  was  soon  relieved  entirely,  and  remains  well.  William 
Aldritch,  discharged  from  Shefiield  Infirmary,  of  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  back 
and  legs,  and  unable  to  walk  without  a  crutch  and  stick;  in  nine  days  returned 

to  his  work,  and  left  his  cratch  as  a  memorial  of  his  recovery.   Knowks,  ot 

Hearthstone,  Matlock,  from  rheumatic  fever,  unable  to  work  for  two  vears ;  was 
long  under  medical  treatment,  could  get  no  relief;  could  not  raise  his  hand  to  his 
head  when  he  commenced  with  the  ti-eatment ;  in  one  week  was  restored,  and 
has  ever  smce  been  free  from  pain,  and  at  work.  Thomm  Eodgkmson,  HoUoway 
severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  with  pulse  ninety  to  one  hundi-ed  and  had 
severe  stitches  on  drawing  his  breath;  perfectly  cured,  and  returned  to  work 
next  day.  Thomas  King,  Matlock  Bank,  pensioner,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age ; 
had  a  stroke  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  side,  and  could  not 
move  about  without  a  crutch  or  sticky  and  then  only  a  few  yards  ;  after  a  short 
application  of  the  packs,  douche,  sitting  baths,  and  cold  water  apphcations,  he 
could  walk  any  distance,  and  his  bodily  health  is  now  quite  restored.  He  has 
come  over  expressly  to  request  me  to  state  his  case  in  this  work,  for  the 
encouragement  of  others  similarly  afflicted;  his  gratitude  is  unbounded.  I  have 
had  several  such  cases,  and  with  all  the  treatment  has  been  perfectly  successful. 
Phineas  Davis  Matlock  Bank,  with  severe  affection  of  the  liver  and  chrome 
rheumatism,  bent  nearly  double  when  he  came  to  the  hospital;  had  no  natural 
sleep  for  nearly  two  years;  Uver  and  bowels,  m  fact,  almost  paralysed,  in  one 
week  slept  well,  appetite  good,  and  in  a  few  weeks  commenced  work  at  my 
mills,  and  has  ever  since  gone  on  weU,  and  has  never  had  any  occasion  tor 

A^remarkable  case  has  come  under  my  treatment  since  the  foregoing  was 
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^[tten   Mowhray,  of  Lea,  severe  ease  of  lead  cholic,  from  working  at  lead 

smeltin''  works.  He  was  cured  rapidly  of  a  former  attack  at  my  hospital,  and 
beiii'^  imwiUin"  to  give  trouble,  he  did  not  apply  the  second  time.  Hearing  of 
the  clise  I  sent  a  carriage  for  him  •  he  was  suH'eiing  greatly  from  constant  and 
severe  pain  iu  the  bowels,  and  had  been  so  for  several  days;  could  not  get  the 
boweb  to  act  First  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  the  bowels  fomented  with  hot  water 
for  h'llf  an  hour  then  put  into  a  wet  pack,  and,  after  lying  an  hoiu-,  taken  out 
•md  washed  in  a  shallow  bath  with  cold  water,  or  drippmg  sheet.  The  pam  still 
continuing,  the  whole  process  was  again  repeated.  Pam  m  a  great  degree  gone. 
Evenin''  sitting  bath  sixty  degrees,  ten  minutes,  bodv  baudage  double  usual 
width  so  as  to  cover  both  stomach  and  bowels,  wetted  and  wrung  out  of  cold 
wat«-'and  kept  on  night  and  day;  before  morning,  bowels  acted.  Nextmornmg, 
firsra  fomentatiou  twenty  minutes,  and  then  wet  pack,  followed  by  cold  shallow; 
in  four  hours,  a  hot  bath,  100  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  mto  a 
cold  shallow  for  one  minute,  and  well  rubbed,  especially  oyer  the  bowels,  and 
some  cold  water  poured  down  the  back ;  replace  the  body  bandages,  wetted  m 
cold  water  Pain  to-day  entirely  gone,  bowels  acted  natui-ally  twice,  and  only  a 
feelint'  of  soreness  left  from  the  hot  fomentations.  Next  mormug,  cold  wet 
pack  °cold  shallow  after ;  at  eleven,  cold  shallow  without  fomentations ;  three 
o'clock  afternoon,  a  vapour  bath  and  cold  shallow;  slept  well,  and  next  day  well. 
The  last  attack  but  one,  he  was  under  medical  treatment  nme  weeks. 


RIBER  HALL,  THE  PROPEBTY  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  GEORGE  ALLEN  ;    600  FEET 
ABOVE  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  RIVER  DERWENT. 


The  following,  and  all  similar  subjects  in  this  work,  except  extracts, 
are  written  by  Mrs.  Smedley,  who  has  the  sole  charge  of  all  our 
female  patients. 

PREGNANCY  AND  DELIVERY.— The  best  treatment  for  the 
general  health  at  this  time  is  to  have,  on  rising,  a  shallow  bath  from 
86  degrees  to  cold,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Ladies, 
sitz  bath  from  three  to  ten  minutes  two  or  three  times  during  the 
day  also,  varying  from  86  degrees  to  cold,  to  suit  the  feelings  ;  and  a 
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quick  sponging  over  the  whole  body  at  bedtime.  Also,  wear  the  wet 
body  bandage  163  regularly,  or  as  much  as  can  be  done  comfortablv 
being  always  careful  to  renew  it  with  fresh  water  several  times  a  day 
'  ^  r^'l  delicacy  of  constitution,  the  whole  of  this  treatment 
cannot  be  taken,  then  adopt  part ;  and  have  158,  which  will  be  very 
advantageous  and  refreshing.  Also  apply  cold  cloths  to  the  tliighs 
tor  hve  minutes  at  a  time,  putting  dry  flannel  over  them.  Often- 
times packing  the  thighs  with  strips  of  calico,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  and  covered  with  mackintosh  and  flannel,  will  be  found  very 
useiul  where  there  is  great  heat  in  the  region  of  the  womb ;  bfct  a 
great  deal  depends,  during  the  whole  of  pregnancy,  upon  the  person 
taking  great  care  iu  diet,  taking  water  as  the  only  liquid,  and  brown 
bread,  vegetables,  farinaceous  puddings,  and  milk,  for  the  principal 
food.  Better  without  flesh  meat.  Immediately  after  delivery,  put  a 
broad  calico  body  bandage  on,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  put  a  dry 
flannel  bandage  over  that.  The  calico  bandage  should  be  double 
thickness,  two  yards  long,  and  about  fourteen  inches  broad ;  wring 
out  as  much  as  will  go  round  the  body,  and  not  more.  This  relieves 
the  pains,  and  will  cause  the  bowels  to  act ;  re-wet  twice  per  day  for 
a  few  days,  and  in  changing  it  be  careful  to  keep  the  air  from*  the 
bowels.  This  body  bandage  will  do  wonders  in  soothing  the  nervous 
system,  and  prevent  milk  fever. 

Case  oj?  Pregnancy  and  Confinement.— The  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  preceding  directions,  was  attended  to  during  pregnancy,  up  to 
the  day  of  confinement,  when  all  went  on  well.  Body  bandage, 
according  to  list,  No.  163,  but  well  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  was  us°ed 
to  bind  the  body  {instead  of  usual  wrappers).  This  kept  the  body 
cool,  and  also  much  alleviated  the  tenderness.  {Flannel  can  be  worn 
over  this  bandage,  when  not  found _  warm  enough^  Cold  wet  head 
bandage  was  applied,  frequently  renewed,  which  prevented  faint- 
ness  of  feeling  ;  and  the  hands  "frequently  washed  with  tepid  water, 
which  is  reviving.  When  much  flooding,  then  cold  sponges  fre- 
quently renewed  to  parts,  and  damp  cold  cloths  to  thighs.  Night 
and  morning,  sponge  the  whole  body  over  with  tepid  water,  with  as 
little  fatigue  to  the  person  as  possible,  doing  upper  part  first,  as  in 
No.  26  in  list ;  and  as  soon  as  patient  could  be  moved,  which  was  in 
two  days,  gave  a  tepid  two  minutes'  sitz  in  ladies'  running  sitz,  made 
with  high  legs,  so  that  the  fatigue  of  stooping  low  might  be  avoided, 
always  taking  care  that  the  head  bandage  was  renewed  before  getting 
up,  and  also  putting  a  small  flannel  pad  in  the  bottom  of  the  sitz 
bath.  Eepeated  the  above  sitz  night  and  morning,  after  the  tepid 
sponging,  till  fifth  day,  when  the  patient  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in 
easy-chair,  and  took  the  sitz  No.  106  two  minutes  every  two  hours, 
which  soon  enabled  her  to  walk  about  with  ease,  and  stopped  all 
discharge.  The  breasts  were  carefully  drawn,  whenever  swelled  or 
uncomfortable.  Miuiipulation,  at  first,  to  breasts  also  found  very 
useful,  it  being  the  first  child;    but  this  latter  method  is  seldom 
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leeded  afterwards.  Diet,  gruel  the  first  day,  and  then  Scotch  oatmeal 
oorrido-e  beef-tea,  and  weak  black  tea,  and  bread  and  butter  and  stewed 
oears,^r  ripe  gi-apes.  The  bowels  were  rather  obstinate  at  first,  but 
I  aavin'o-  been  freely  emptied  through  the  pressure  of  labour  pains, 

I  week  or  ten  days  passed  without  any  uncomfortable  feeling,  and 

.hen  nature  relieved  herself.  I  mention  this,  as  medical  men  are 
:)ften  so  anxious  to  have  the  bowels  moved,  that  the  poor  patient  has 

o  swallow  castor  oil  for  this  purpose,  which  does  sad  mischief  to 
::;he  bowels,  takes  away  the  mother's  appetite,  and  greatly  disturbs 
bhe  child,  and  tends  to  constipation  afterwards,  and  in  one  case 
Brought  on  piles.  The  child  was  quickly  sponged  with  warm  water 
..light  aud  morning,  and  a  piece  of  new  soft  flannel  worn  regularly 
ivound  the  bowels,  but  not  put  on  tigU,  and  notJiing  given  hut 
.nother's  milk.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  milk,  then  give  food  as 
.:lirected  on  page  203.  It  is  safer  for  children  to  wear  caps  the  ^rst 
iQonth. 

Treatment  for  Labour.  —  If  any  contraction  or  spasm,  then 
[immediately  ''foment''  the  part.    If  the  whole  body  seems  cramped, 
:hen  have  a  gentle  ''vapour,"  according  to  bath  list.  No.  51  (I 
.uave  given  the  vapour  with  great  advantage).    If  any  relief  has 
lot  taken  place  in  the  bowels  a  short  time  before  labour-pain  com- 
oences,  then  take  an  enema  of  warm  water,  and  aftervyards  sit  in 
1)6  sitz  for  a  few  minutes.    If  relief  of  water  has  been  insufficient, 
iihen  sit  in  86  to  90  sitz,  and  be  well  rubbed  over  the  bowels  while 
iQ ;  but  keep  the  blanket  well  over  the  body,  to  prevent  cold.    If  the 
.lowels  are  in  pain,  have  them  frequently  rubbed  with  cold  damp 
owels  ;  but  the  rubbing  should  be  as  hard  as  can  be  borne.    If  any 
:jain  in  the  head,  have  the  spine  well  rubbed  with  hand  and  cold  water, 
.:nd  keep  mustard  poultices  to  feet :  I  have  also  given  relief  by  appiy- 
nng  laudanum  cloths  to  soles  of  feet. 

KEMAEKABLT  SUCCESSFUL  CASES  OF  CHILDBIETH. 
— "While  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  record  the  entire 
uccess  of  our  treatment  to  two  ladies,  who  having,  about  eighteen 
aonths  since,  undergone  most  formidable  and  excruciating  surgical 
iperations  in  premature  childbirth,  which  brought  them  to  the  brink 
'f  the  grave, — one  of  them  having  the  declared  convictions  of  some 
if  the  Faculty  of  the  highest  standing  in  London,  that  a  similar 
iperation  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  pregnancy, — under  similar 
ircumstances  they  placed  themselves  under  our  mild  and  simple 
reatment.    They  have  been  delivered  of  remarkably  healthy  chU- 
r.ren,  at  the  natural  period.    The  first  was  confined  in  the  autumn 
.ast  year,  and,  owing  to  the  excellent  state  of  health  our  natural 
lestorative  system  placed  the  patient  in,  has  become  remarkably 
.tout.    She  has  christened  the  infant  Hydrantha,  or  The  Water 
".'"lower.    She  was,  with  her  husband,  at  our  establishment  from 
lipril  to  December,  1857,  and  then  left  for  London,  where  she  was 
iiafely  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir  early  in  1858,  the  first  liviug  chifd 
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the  parents  have  had.  These  children  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  grow 
up  strong  and  healthy,  if  kept  on  simple  diet.  They  have  not  had 
a  particle  of  any  drug  circulating  in  tlieir  blood  before  they  were 
born,  and,  moreover,  the  parents  were  so  thoroughly  healthy  by  eight 
to  nine  months  of  mild  treatment,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimulants 
and  physic,  that  they  afford  the  purest  nutriment  to  their  offspring. 
Thousands  of  permanent  invalids  owe  their  miseries  and  their  ill- 
developed  frames  to  the  nasty  drugs  imbibed  into  their  system 
through  their  parents  before  they  even  saw  light. 

CASE  or  CHILDBIRTH.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Derbv  Telegraph.—"  Deab, 
Sib, — Having  seen  in  your  paper^  some  time  ago,  an  article  on  ypur  visit  to  the 
Matlock  Bank  Hydi-opatbic  Estaolishment,  and  gathering  from  its  tenour  your 
appreciation  of  the  treatment  there  practised,  which  you  appear  to  have  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  treatment,  and  have  need  of  the  blessings  which,  in  judicious  hands,  in  so 
many  cases  it  has  been  the  means  of  communicating,— having  the  same  object  my- 
self in  view.  I  am  disposed  to  think  you  vnh  favour  me  with  the  msertion  of  a  few 
remarks  (which  I  jud^e  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  many)  relative  to 
an  extreme  case  of  dysentery,  which,  after  other  means  had  failed,  was  brought 
round  by  Hydropathy. 

"  My  wife  had  been  brought  to  bed  about  nine  days  when  her  nurse  allowed 
her  to  go  out  of  doors,  where  she  took  cold.  The  first  unfavourable  symptoms 
were  cold  shiverings,  which  were  succeeded  by  diarrhoea.  The  AUopathlc  doctor 
who  had  been  attending  her  was  at  once  resorted  to;  medicines  were  admi- 
nistered, but  appeared  only  to  aggravate  the  malady,  producing  dysentery,  and 
the  u-ritation  was  so  extreme  that  about  every  half -hour  the  bowels  were  opened. 
This  continued  for  about  four  days.  I  next  sought  the  aid  of  a  Homoeopathic 
physician,  who,  when  he  saw  my  wife,  pronounced  her  case  hopeless  !  said  she 
could  not  be  worse !  I  then  asked  him  about  the  propriety  of  trying  Hydropathy 
in  its  mild  forms,  bat  he  thought  it  would  be  in  vain.  1  happuy  knew  to  some 
extent  the  various  applications  used  in  this  treatment,  and  their  result  upon  the 
system,  but  in  sach  a  case,  and  under  such  circumstances,  was  afraid  to  try 
them,  especially  as  I  was  left  to  my  own  resources  to  adopt  the  judicious  means 
which  in  her  case  were  manifestly  needed.  Having,  however,  commended 
my  patient,  as  well  as  the  means,  to  God,  and  sought  his  blessing,  I  fpmented  the 
bowels  (which  were  racked  with  pain)  for  nearly  an  hour ;  after  which  I  gave  a 
pack,  with  sheet  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  for  about  forty  minutes ;  after  that 
a  warm  dripping  sheet.  She  was  then  well  dried,  and  got  mto  bed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  so  covered  as  to  produce  comfortable  heat.  Shortly  after  this  a 
body  bandage  was  appUed  to  the  bowels :  this  was  about  mid-day.  In  the  even- 
ing the  foregoing  process  was  repeated,  keeping  cold  cloth  to  head  while  in 
pack,  and  hot  water  bottle  to  feet.  The  next  day  similar  treatment  was  given, 
when  an  improvement  was  visible ;  the  bowels  easier,  the  pulse  lower,  and  the 
whole  system  soothed.  By  this  time  the  doctor  called  again  and  was  utterly 
amazed  at  the  change— asked  what  I  had  done,  and  commended  my  perseverance 
in  the  use  of  such  means.  My  wife's  appetite  was  now  returning,  and  the 
bowel  irritation  subsiding.  Several  other  mild  appUcations  were  used  for  the 
next  two  or  three  days^  when  she  was  quite  convalescent :  after  wliich  nothing 
more  than  the  tepid  sitz  and  body  bimdage  were  used,  when  in  about  seven  or 
ei"-lit  days  I  had  a  perfect  cure.  1  sUaH  withhold  my  name  and  address  from 
tMs  letter,  but  send  you  my  card;  and  you  arc  quite  at  liberty  to  give  it  to  anv 
one  who  may  write  to  you  for  the  same,  and  I  would  gladly  commumcate  with 
them    Yours  very  respectfully,— A  Convert  to  the  Water  Cure." 

MELK  FEVEfi,.— AVc  wci-e  called  in  to  the  case  of  the  x^ofe  of  a  labourer,  aged 
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L  e  w!,<!  in  a  ravins  state  of  madness  from  this  complaint;  it 

mi  twcnty-fonr  who  was  m  a  ^^^'^^    imnmig  herseU'  or  them.  During 

xiirecl  several  strong  per  0^^^^^^^^^^  ^       mustard  bath, 

,  ather  hjcid  mtervd  L^f^d  a  KactK  ;  some  reUef  was  instantlv 
.1  cold  cloth  over  the  head^^^^^^^^^  ^  '  ^^^^  over  with 

,   After  bemg  ^"^^^J^^^'l  ;  a  ^et  body  bandage  was  put  on, 

l^'^'f;rto'thf  sirs  th^^^^^^  socks  wrung  out  of  tepi/ water, 

;dical  attendants  not  bemg  able  to  cause  Fi|PYeS-  the  stomach  with 
.mach  will  not  act,  they  are  fast,  and       case  is  hopeless.^^^ 

f  of  loZs  ir'tl  "ShJt  brick  put  ^,  tje  oatient  sittmg  on  a  chau,  en- 
loped  in  blankets,  and  the  can  put  under  the  blankets. 
Teevtment  when  Monthly  Peeiods  aee  on.— Wear  com- 
-esses  dry;  then,  on  third  night,  two  minutes  tepid  quiet  sitz 
;  running  sitz,  and  damp  the  compresses  m  warm  water  lourth 
,ay,  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  and  night,  a  two  minutes  tepid  sitz, 
■/above     fifth  day,  a  two  minutes'  cold  sitz,  as  above,  every  two 
Durs  till  well.  If  the  above  is  not  effective  in  stopping,  then  a  general 
tz  to  be  used,  dashing  into  it  quite  cold,  then  lay  on  bed,  and  be 
•ell  rubbed  back  and  front  with  cold  wet  towel  three  minutes. 
LEUCOEEHEA,  oe  WHITES.— This    prevalent    and  most 
imfeebUng  disease  may  be  cured  by  the  following  plans  being  strictly 
-DQd  perseveringly  followed,  requiring  so  little  trouble  and  time  in 
loeir  operations.    The  ladies'  running  sitz  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
ooae,  but  a  large  earthenware  or  tin  pan  or  tub  may  be  substituted 
Vut  in  about  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and,  without  undressing,  sit 
oown  in  it  for  two  minutes  only,  and  repeat  this  every  two  hours,  or 
J  8  often  as  convenient.    Less  frequently  wUl  do,  when  the  case  is  not 
;  severe  one.    This  simple  treatment  will  also  effectually  check  and 
aure  excessive  menstruation  or  flooding,  and  may  be  used  without 
fear  when  it  is  on. 

'  ON  THE  FOOD  OP  INPANTS,  by  Mr.  H.  TURNER,  Homceopathc 
"Sheniist,  Manchester.— "  ko.  article  on  this  subject,  m  the  last  number  ot  me 
IBritish  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,'  has  remmded  me,  that  I  ought  to  make 
muhhc  a  method  I  discovered  many  years  ago,  of  preparing  what  lias  oeen 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  desideratum,  viz.,  a  food  for  infants,  which  ^f'*" 
mm  all  the  constituents  of  the  mother's  milk  in  their  proper  proportions,  ana  wnicn 
lihall  be  at  the  same  tune  cheaply  and  easily  prepared. 

"  The  best  food  for  infants  is  undoubtedly  that  which  natiue  herselt  provides, 
ri/iz  the  child's  own  mother's  milk;  hut  sometunes  mothers  have  no  miLK,  or 
Kiot  suilicient  for  the  child's  nourishment,  and  m  some  cases  it  is  expedien.  tor 
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Other  reasons  that  she  should  not  nurse.  In  such  cases  it  is  asual  to  seek  for  I 
\vet-nui-se,  wlio  generally  turns  out  a  nuisance  in  the  house,  barely  endurable 
If  the  nui-se  has  lost  her  own  child  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  one  she  i 
engaged  to  suckle,  her  health  good,  and  all  parties  satisfied,  then  nothing  can  b 
said  ag;ainst  the  arrangement ;  but  if  her  offspring  is  living,  and  if  it  has  to  b 
taken  horn  her,  and  deprived  of  its  owti  proper  nourishment,  an  unnatural  am 
cruel  wi-ong  is  iuflictea  on  the  poor  helpless  and  imiocent  sufferer ;  and  if,  as  i 
often  the  case,  the  selected  nurse  is  a  mother  but  not  a  wife,  the  encouragemen 
to  immorality  is  so  direct  and  positive,  as  to  be  shrunk  from  by  all  right-minde( 
persons,  and  vice  is  rewarded  with  a  good  home,  good  liviag,  and  little  or  m 
work.  In  other  cases  the  infant  is  '  Sxy  nursed,'  or  '  brought  up  by  the  hand, 
that  is,  if  it  should  not  happen  to  be  killed  by  the  process,  as  is  too  often  th( 
ease,  and  then  of  course  it  is  not '  brought  up '  at  all. 

"  That  im_()roper  food  is  the  cause  of  mucn  infant  mortality  there  cannot  be  i 
doubt,  and  if  there  were,  it  would  be  removed  by  a  Report*  lately  printed  an( 
circulated  by  Drs.  Whitehead  and  Merei,  giving  the  results  of  their  most  care 
ful  and  painstaldng  investigations  into  the  causes  of  mortality  and  diseases 
amon»  childi-en.  This  report  shows  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  children  in 
Manchester  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  five  years,  and  of  these  by  far  the 
greater  pai't  die  during  the  first  year,  the  deaths  being  in  the  followiug  relation 
to  ages : — 

"  Under  12  months,  of  146  patients,  20  died,  or  14  per  cent,  nearly. 
"  From  1  to  2  years,  of  105  patients,  8  died,  or  7\  per  cent. 
"  Prom  2  to  3  years,  of  65  patients,  4  died,  or  6  per  cent. 
"  Prom  3  to  4  years,  of  53  patients,  2  diedi  or  4  per  cent. 
"Above  the  age  of  4  years  to  the  13th,  of  161  patients,  no  deaths  had 
occurred. 

"  The  same  report  shows  that  '  70  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred  from  aido- 
minal  diseases ;  72  per  cent,  were  partly  cases  of  deranged  digestion,  in  most 
instances  combined  with  diarrhoea,  of  either  dietetic  or  atmospheric  origin.'  It 
also  shows  that  the  number  of  badly  developed  children  amongst  the  '  hand-fed ' 
was  six  times  as  great  as  amongst  those  fed  with  the  milk  of  the  breast  alone. 
Here  then  we  have  an  appalling  amount  of  mortality,  disease,  and  imperfect 
development,  arisiug  from  errors  in'  the  diet  of  infants.  The  question  is — Can 
it  be  avoided  ?   And  the  reply — It  can.    How  ?' 

"  If  we  examine  the  constituents  of  the  human  mUk,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  cow,  we  shall  find  that  they  differ  considerably.  The  following 
table  shows  the  composition  of  different  kmds  of  milk,  as  given  by  Henry  and 
Chevalier. 


Constituents. 

Milk  of  the 

Woman. 

Cow. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Ass. 

Caseum  

f52 

4-48 

4-02 

4-50 

1-82 

3-55 

3-13' 

3-32 

4-20 

Oil 

Sugar  of  Milk    .  . 
Various  Salts.    .  . 

6-50 

4-77 

5-28 

5  00 

608 

0-45 

0-60- 

0-58 

0-68 

0-34 

87-98 

87-02: 

86-80 

85-62 

91-65 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

10000 

•  Children's  Diseases  :  First  Report  of  the  Clinical  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  Children,  Manchester  ;  containing  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  first  620 
patients  treated  by  A.  S.  Merei,  M.D.,  and  J.  Whitehead,  M.D. 
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if  '  From  the  above  it  mil  be  seen  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  differs  from  that  of 
'  woman  iu  this  prmcipally,  that  it  contains  less  sugar  of  Hulk  and  more 
i'  eum    The  excess  of  the  latter  may  be  got  rid  of  by  precipitating  with  rennet, 
1  -  this  is  a  very  troublesome  process,  and  is  open  to  other  objections  which  is 
;  needful  to  notice,  as  1  am  about  to  suggest  a  much  sunplcr  method  of 

"It^s  obvious  that  by  diluting  the  milk  with  water  we  can  lessen  the  relative 
)portiou  of  caseum,  and  by  previously  dissolving  sugar  of  milk  in  boiling  water 
the  proper  proportions,  and  diluting  fi-esh  cow's  milk  with  it  we  accomphsli 

•  two  objects  of  lessemng  the  relative  quantity  of  caseum,  and  mcreasing  the 
:ative  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk  at  the  same  time.  The  lollowmg  formula  will 
6  the  results  as  nearly  as  is  necessary  for  practical  purposes,  and  it  has  the 

iction  of  experience :—  „.„.,,  ,        r       •  j.    c  l  -v 

'  Dissolve  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk  m  three-quarters  of  a  pint  ot  boihng 
ter,  and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  fresh  cow's  milk  •  let  the  mlant 

•  fed  with  this  from  the  feeding-bottle  in  the  usual  way.  Always  wash  the 
little  after  feeding,  and  put  the  teat  into  cold  water,  and  let  it  remam  until 

anted  again.  „    .„   .         ,    n  ,     1 1 1  1 1 

■ '  The  water  in  which  the  sugar  of  milk  is  dissolved  should  be  thorouglily 
iled,  to  ensui-e  its  complete  solution,  and  also  to  expel  the  aii",  which  might 

-ise  flatulence.  ,.  i     ~  j  -n 

^'If  the  child  requii-es  to  be  sucked  in  the  night,  a  little  of  the  prepared  milk 

■  ly  be  warmed  in  a  pipkin  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.    The  occasional  addition 

,  a  Kttle  fresh  cream  to  the  above  food  will  be  beneficial  to  the  child. 
'  I  have  had  one  of  my  own  childi-en  fed  as  above  from  birth,  and  the  results 

nre  all  that  could  be  wished.  I  have  also  recommended  it  in  many  other  cases, 

;1  it  has  always  been  carried  out  with  satisfaction. 

' '  The  Sugar  of  Milk  mentioned  above  can  be  procured  from  any  of  the 
omoeopathic  Chemists." 

■'THE  WATER-CURE  IN  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBIRTH.  Ry 
EEL  Shew,  M.D.,  New  York.  {SIceel,  Pinner's  Hall  Court,  Old  Broad-street, 
mdon.)  Pregnancy  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  excitement  of  the 
.;3tem,  an  excitement  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  state  of  fever.  There 
ibJso  a  greater  proneness  to  fevers,  even  from  slight  causes,  now  than  at  other 
■naes.  Hence  the  necessity  of  avoiding:,  as  far  as  possible,  all  such  causes ; 
dd  hence  also  the  necessity  of  exercising-  the  greatest  care,  in  regard  to  diet 
dd  drinks.  Too  much  food,  and  that  which  is  too  exciting,  vnU  cause  more 
rm  in  pregnancy  than  at  other  times,  from  the  gi-eater  tendency  to  fever, 
lae  common  belief  among  women  is,  that  more  food  is  needed  during  pregnancy 
aan  at  other  times,  because  the  food  goes  to  funush  nourishment  for  two  instead 
oone,  that  is,  for  the  mother  and  the  child  within  her.  '  It  is  therefore,'  says 
:.  Dewees,  '  constantly  recommended  to  eat  and  drink  heartily  j  and  this  she 
0  often  does,  until  the  system  is  goaded  to  fever ;  and  sometimes  to  more 
dden  and  greater  evils,  as  convulsions  or  apoplexy.' 

"  If,  instead  of  fuU  diet,  women  in  pregnancy  will  but  tiy  the  plan  of  eating 
as  food,  even  of  becoming  very  abstemious,  they  will  most  assuredly  find  that 
e;ey  get  alon^  better,  suffer  less  from  pletliora  or  fulness,  and  enjoy  greater 
mfort  of  body  in  every  respect. 

"  There  is  a  mechanical  reason — one  which  females  themselves  can  best  under- 
mnd — why  less  food  should  be  taken  during  pregnancy  than  at  other  times ;  the 
ddomen  is  more  full  at  this  period ;  much  more  so  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
eence  it  is  that  at  this  time  a  full  meal  wiU  cause  a  greater  sense  of  fulness, 
idd  in  every  respect  a  greater  degree  of  discomfort,  than  when  pregnancy  does 
Hit  exist. 

Heart-bum  is  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  first  unpleasant  symptoms  that 
JDmen  experience  after  becoming  pregnant.  This  sometimes  becomes  verr 
sbtressing,  and  diflicult  to  manage  accorchng  to  the  ordinary  modes.   "  It  ii 
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o-enerally,'  says  Dr.  Dewees,  'very  distressing  and  very  difficult  to  subdue.' 
lie  had  known  large  and  repeated  doses  of  the  alkalies  given  with  scarcely  any 
temporary  alleviation,  and  much  less,  permanent  benefit. 

"The  great  cause  of  heart-bum  in  pregnancy,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  is 
acidity  of  the  stomach;  and  acidity  of  the  stomach  comes  from  improper  lood. 
Yery  seldom,  indeed,  can  a  pregnant  woman  be  troubled  with  heart-burn 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  or  vomiting,  if  the  dietetic  and  other  habits  be  regulated 
accordmg  to  principle.  Pregnant  women,  in  this  country  of  abundance,  generally 
eat  a  great  deal  too  much  food.  They  have  also  too  little  exercise  m  the  open 
air.  Some,  indeed,  have  too  much  exercise,  as  m  doing  household  work  ;  but 
more  are  injured  by  doing  too  little  than  too  much.  But  m  this  country  nmety- 
niue  of  the  one  hundred  eat  too  muck  food  while  m  the  pregm?it  state. 

"To  cure  the  heart-burn,  let  the  woman,  when  she  first  experiences  it  at  once 
desist  in  the  quantity  of  food.   If  she  rises  in  the  mormng  and  finds  the  symp- 
tom upon  her,  she  may  be  certain  that  digestion  has  gone  on  badly  the  day 
previous,  and  that  the  stomach  contains  portions  of  the  undigested  ahment 
which  has  passed  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  thus  causmg  the  difficulty 
she  experiences.   What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?   Will  the  introduction  of 
another  portion  of  food  into  the  ah-eady  disordered  stomach  make  matters  any 
the  better?    Certainly  not,  except  for  a  short  tune.   When  the  stomach  is 
goaded  on  by  a  new  meal,  the  individua,!  may  feel  the  better  for  half  an  Iwur ; 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  it  in  the  end  only  makes  the  matter  worse,  last- 
iig  a  meal  or  two,  with  water-diiuMng  for  its  tonic  effect,  is  the  best  possible 
means.   The  stomach  thus  has  time  to  regam  its  vigour,  and  food  taken  m 
moderation,  subsequently,  will  then  be  found  to  agree  perfectiy  weU    It  vnil 
here  also  siirprise  any  one  to  learn  how  small  an  amount  of  food  is  reaUy  neces- 
sary, with  water-di-inkiug,  to  sustain  the  strength.     ,    .  ,  r 
"kausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent  occm-rences  durmg  the  eai-ly  months  ot 
Bre-mancy.   Various  conjectm-es  have  been  put  forth  concemin-the  causes  of 
these  symptoms,  one  of  which  is,,  that  they  f  *     P,y;?^^ntmg  i^ethora  or  too 
great  fdness  of  the  system.   But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is  so  why  do  they.not 
continue  m  the  later  months  of  gestation,  when  p  ethora  is  still  more  prejudicial 
than  in  the  early  months  ?   The  plain  truth  m  the  matter  appears  to  be  tins  : 
those  persons  who  are  feeble  and^  have,  depraved  health-those  who  sleep  upon 
feathei  beds,  who  are  inactive  in  their  habits,  who  di-mk  tea  and  coffee  and 
subsist  on  fii^e  and  concentrated  food,  such  as  is  almost  certain  to  cause  indiges- 
tion, and  to  keep  up  a  state  of  constipated  bowels-are  by  far  the  most  a^^^^^^^^ 
suffer  from  nausea  and  vomiting  in  pregnancy.   Those  who  have  good  constitu- 
tions, and  live  consistently  in  all  respects-practismg  daily  bathmg,  water- 
drinking,  &c.-are  troubled  but  very  Uttle  with  these  symptoms 

"Du?  ng  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  there  appears. to  be  a  greater  ten- 
dencj  to  constipation  than  in  the  latter  months,  a  fact  which  is  t.^e  irect  reve^ 
of  what  we  sho^d  expect  fi-om  a  priori  reasoning.  But  durmg  the  whole  period, 
constipation  is  more  apt  to  occur  than  at  other  tunes.  f„„„u, 
"Constipation  is  exceedingly  commo.n  among  aU  classes  of  fem^^^^^^^ 
country  at  the  present  day.   The  American  peop  e  have  such  a  predilection  for 
fine  food,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  any  gi-eat  change  in  this  respect.   It  is  m 
the  dietetic  habits  more  than  in  any  other  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  causes  of 

SuSerfine  flour  is,  I  hold,  the  greatest  of  aU  causes  of  constipation.  I  know 
tea  anf  coffee,  which  are  astringent  articles,  have  a  tendency  to  cause  this  cqn- 
rHtinn  of  the  bowels;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  idleness  and  phys  cal  m- 
Sfvitv  but  too  g?eat  richness  in  food-^and  superfine  flour  is  the  article  most 
Snsimed  in  tl5s-is  the  great  cause  of  constipation.  Oui-  comitxy  abounds 
^?hTevcmvl  ere.  By  our  numerous  railroads  and  canals,  superfine  flour  s 
JS^orted^  lorn  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  so  that  m  large  districts 
wS  fomer  y  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  eatmg  coarse  bread,     of  ije 
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aud  Indian,  and  were  consequently  more  healthy,  they  now  use  the  superfine. 
Even  a  beggai-  would  sneer  at  one  for  offermg  him  brown  bread. 

"Constipation,  common  as  it  is  everywhere  among  females,  is  still  more 
common  in  pregnancy.  This  arises,  tii'st,  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
womb  upon  the  lower  bowel ;  and  second,  there  being  a  new  action  set  up  in 
the  uterus,  there  is,  as  a  natirral  consequence,  a  greater  tendency  to  toi-por  in 
the  bowels.   But  the  principal  cause  is  that  of  the  pressure. 

"This  condition  of  the  bowels  induces  of  itself  numerous  other  difficulties. 
Headache  is  often  brought  on  solely  by  constipation;  that  is,  in  manj;  cases  we 
remove  the  constipation,  and  the  headache  is  sure  to  leave  with  it.  Sickness  of 
the  stomach  and  vomiting  are  always  aggravated,  and  often  caused  by  it.  The 
same  also  may  be  said  of  heait-burn,  palpitation,  and  fainting.  Sleeplessness, 
and  in  fact  almost  every  one  of  the  disorders  of  pregnancy^  may  be  said  to  be 
either  caused  directly  or  gi-eatly  aggravated  bj^  constipation  ol  the  bowels.  Even 
miscarriage  has  been  known  to  be  induced  by  it. 

"  Some  persons  have  gone  almost  an  incredible  length  of  time  without  any 
movement  of  the  bowels.  A  whole  week  is  not  uncommon.  Dr.  Dewees  men- 
tions a  case  of  fourteen  days,  and  no  doubt  there  have  been  those  who  liave 
gone  one  to  three  whole  weeks. 

"  What  have  we  to  do  in  order  to  cure  constipation  of  the  bowels  ?  Does  not 
every  person  of  common  sense  understand  at  this  day^  that  the  more  we  dose 
the  system  for  constipation  the  more  we  may  ?  Let  tnose  answer  who  have 
tried  these  things.  Always,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  we  take  drugs 
for  constipation  the  worse  it  grows.  We  must  therefore  look  to  some  other 
means  of  cure. 

"  We  need  here  only  mention,  in  general  terms,  that  constipation  in  preg- 
nancy is  to  be  cured  just  the  same  as  constipation  to  any  other  case.  Brown 
bread,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with  a  very  moderate  use  of  imlk,  if  the  patient 
desires  it ;  regular  exercise,  the  hip  bath,  wet  gii'dle,  injections  of  cold  water,  or 
tepid,  if  that  is  preferred— tbese  are  the  means  to  be  used.  The  brown  wheat 
or  rye  mush  will  be  found  most  excellent.  No  woman,  if  she  can  have  brown 
bread,  and  occasionally  an  injection,  need  ever  suffer  from  constipation  of  the 
bowels. 

"  Sometimes  the  reverse  of  constipation  occurs  during  pregnancy ;  namely, 
diarrhoea.  This  also  not  unfrequently  alternates  with  constipation.  Constipa- 
tion, however,  is  the  most  frequent  system. 

"Singular  as  it  may  appear,  diarrhoea  should  be  treated  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  constipation.  Eortify  and  invigorate  the  general  health,  observing 
at  the  same  time  a  correct  general  regimen,  and  either  symptom  disappears. 
In  diarrhoea,  the  Irip  bath,  often  repeated,  the  wet  girdle,  and  cold  injections, 
taken  as  often  as  there  is  any  disposition  for  the  bowels  to  act,  are  effectual 
means.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  on  the  strictest  principles.  If  a  dian-hoea 
is  very  severe,  entire  abstinence  from  aU  nourishment,  except  water,  for  a  day 
or  two,  is  a  very  salutai-y  remedy.  Eood  should  then  be  taken  with  the  same 
precautions  as  in  nausea  and  vomiting. 

"  Pruritus  pupendi,  or  itching  of  the  genital  parts,  becomes  sometimes  a  most 
troublesome  and  distressing  complaint  in  pregnancy;  so  troublesome,  indeed,  as 
utterly  to  set  decency  at  defiance.  Cases  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment 
have  been  known  to  be  so  severe  as  to  compel  the  lady  to  remain  in  her  chamber 
for  months. 

"  The  causes  of  this  aifection  carmot  always  be  ascertained.  A  want  of  proper 
cleanliness  is  no  doubt  often  one  of  the  principal  soui-ces  of  it.  But  shallow  hip 
baths  of  cold  water  from  a  well,  persevered  in,  will  be  found  sufficient  in  every 
ease  •  use  them  every  two  hours,  for  two  minutes  at  a  time. 

"  Mastodynia,  or  pain  in  the  breasts,  is  more  common  in  the  first  pre^ancy. 
Compression  by  clothing  may  cause  the  difficulty.  Washing  the  parts  with  cold 
water,  and  wet  banrlagea  or  cloths  worn  upon  the  parts,  are  the  means  to  be  used. 
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If  the  pain  is  of  a  spasmodic  kind,  it  may  be  best,  in  some  cases,  to  use  warm 
fomentations. 

"  Incontinence  of  urine  is  quite  apt  to  occur  toward  the  end  of  premancy.  it 
arises  often  from  the  pressure  of  the  child  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  There 
is  a  notion  with  some  of  the  '  old  women,'  that  incontinence  of  urine  is  an  indica- 
tion of  good  labour.  This  difficulty  cannot,  of  course,  be  altogether  remedied: 
the  cause  cannot  be  removed.  It  may  be  lessened,  however,  by  short  and 
frequent  hip  baths,  wet  bandages,  and  cold  bathing.  Drinking  soft  water,  instead 
of  hard,  will  also  be  found  to  have  a  good  effect  in  all  difficulties  of  the  bladder 
whatever. 

"  Blisters  are  always  liable  to  bring  trouble  upon  the  urinary  organs,  but  more 
particularly  so  iu  pregnancy.  The  sj^stem  is  then  in  a  more  excitable  or  impress- 
ible state.  Strangury  iu  pregnancy  is  a  very  distressing  and  untoward  symptom 
when  it  follows  the  use  of  bksters.  Dr.  Dewees  had  known  cases  where  entire 
retention  of  uriae  followed  the  use  of  blisters,  so  obstinate  that  it  could  only 
be  relieved  by  the  catheter ;  causing  a  distressing  inclination  and  violence  ol 
effort  only  to  be  surpassed  by  labour  itself. 

"Retention  may  also  come  on  from  other  causes.  As  to  the  treatment,  it  can 
be  very  seldom  tadeed  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  draining 
off  the  ui-ine,  if  cold  hip  baths,  cold  foot  baths  and  even  the  cold  general  bath,  if 
necessary,  be  sufficiently  persevered  in.  Cold  has  a  truly  wonderful  effect  m 
causing  the  flow  of  urine. 

"Cold  bathing,  for  its  tonic  and  constringing  effect,  has  for  centuries  been 
recommended  as  a  most  valuable  means  for  preventing  abortion.  In  pregnancy, 
the  same  general  principles  should  be  observed  in  fortifying  and  invigoratmg  the 
general  health  as  at  other  times.  No  violence  should  be  done  to  the  system.  A 
general  bath  in  the  morning,  cool  or  cold,  according  to  the  individual's  strength  : 
a  hip  or  sitz  bath  of  five  or  ten  minutes  duration,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
an  ablution  with  water,  not  too  cold,  on  going  to  rest,  will  ordinarily  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  daily  routine  of  treatment  in  those  cases  where  there  is  tendency 
to  abortion;  such  a  course  is,  in  fact,  good  at  all  times.  The  wet  girdle,  else- 
where explained,  will  often  be  of  advantage :  but  to  make  it  a  tome  or  strengtli- 
ening  application,  it  should  always  be  under  these  circumstances,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  become  too  warm.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  warm  weather.  It  must  then  be  often  changed  and  re-wet.  it  it 
becomes  too  hot,  it  weakens  the  system  instead  of  strengthening  it,  thus  tend- 
ing to  cause  the  very  difficulty  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  '  Injectmg  cold  water 
into  the  vagina,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,'  says  Dr.  Bui-ns,  m  his  work  on  midwiier> . 
'has  often  a  good  effect,  at  the  same  time  that  we  contmue  the  shower  bath. 
And  this  writer  also  observes,  'that  when  there  is  much  aching  pamm  the  back 
it  is  of  service  to  apply  cloths  to  it,  dipped  in  cold  water ;  or  gently  to  dash  cold 
water  on  it,  or  employ  a  partial  shower  bath  by  means  of  a  small  watenng- 
can.'   Water,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  gi-eatest  of  all  tonics  to  the  livma 

^^^"^sfeepina  upon  feaiher  beds  and  in  overheated  rooms  has  much  to  do  in  causing 
abortions.  People  ought  never  to  sleep  on  a  feather  bed,  unless,  possiblv,  very 
old  and  feeble  persons  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  them  in  such  cases 
it  might  not  always  be  safe  to  make  a  change  m  cold  weather  suddenly,  i^ut^ioi" 
a  pregnant  woman  to  sleep  on  a  feather  bed  is  one  of  the  worst  of  practices.  Aiirt 
here  also  I  must  mention  that  feather  pillows,  as  well  as  feather  beds,  do  a  great 
amount  of  harm.  Even  those  who  have  emancipated  themselves  trom  the  e\Tli^ 
of  feaiher  beds  usually  retam  the  feather  pillow.  It  is  a  wise  old  maxim,  to 
keen  the  head  cool'  The  head  has  blood  enough,  more  than  any  other  part  pt 
the  system  to  keep  it  warm.  No  person,  not  even  the  youngest,  infant,  should 
ever  sleeTon  a  beLr  pillow  made  of  feathers.  The  animal  efflima  coimng  from 
them  S  w  and  the  i^^  great  amount  of  heut  retained  about  the  surface  ^cbib- 
tates  tie  system  in  CTcry  respect. 
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"  Tlie  vegetable  diet  was  observed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  England, 
to  have  a  great  influence  in  preventing  abortions.  MLLk,  however,  was  generally 
used,  which  is  in  some  sense  animal  food.  A  total  irolk  and  seed  diet,  as  Dr. 
Cheyne  terms  it,  was  a  most  excellent  means  of  preventing  infertility  and 
abortion. 

" Hcemorrhage  from  the  womb,  during  the  months  of  pregnancy,  is  not  neces- 
sarily attended  with  abortion.  Great  care,  however,  should  be  exercised  if 
heemorrhage  occur  duiing  this  period,  as  there  is  then  always  great  danger  of 
losing  the  child. 

"  Abortion,  as  ageneral  rale,  is  a  more  serious  matter  than  birth  at  the  full  period. 
Hippocrates  asserted,  that  a  miscarriage  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  a 
labour  at  full  term.  The  reason  of  this  is,  the  tu-st  is  an  unnatui-al  occurrence, 
the  second  natural.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  abortion  itself  is  of  far 
less  consequence  than  the  condition  of  the  general  health,  which  allows  of  such 
an  9ccurrence.  Por  the  most  part,  it  is  only  the  feeble  and  debilitated  that  ex- 
perience abortions. 

"Women  who  miscarry  once  are  much  more  apt  to  do  so  again.  The  body, 
like  the  mind,  appears  to  have  a  great  tendency  to  get  into  bad  habits ;  and  the 
older  the  habit,  the  worse  it  becomes,  and  the  more  difficult  of  control. 

"It  were  better  for  very  feeble  persons  not  to  place  themselves  in  the  way 
of  becoming  pregnant ;  certainly  not,  until  the  general  health  has  been  attended  to. 
And  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  society,  that  many  feeble  and  diseased  persons 
are  wholly  incapable  of  begetting  offspring ;  otherwise  the  race  would  soon  run 


out. 


More  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cheyne  remarked  concem- 
mg  abortion  and  its  causes  as  follows  :— 'It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  confine  tender- 
breeding  women  to  their  chambers,  couches,  or  beds,  during  all  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy.  This  is  one  of  the  readiest  ways  to  make  them  miscaiTy.  It  is  like 
the  common  advice  of  some  imskiKul  persons  to  such  as  have  anasarcous  or  drop- 
sical legs,  namely,  to  keep  them  up  m  chairs  on  a  level  with  their  seats  which 
^the  ready  way  to  throw  up  the  humours  into  their  bowels  and  fix  them  there 
ihe  only  sohd  and  certam  way  to  prevent  miscarriage,  is  to  pui-sue  all  those 
means  and  methods  that  are  the  likeliest  to  procure  or  promote  good  health  of 
which  an-  and  gentle  exercise  are  two  of  the  principal.  All  violence  or  excesses 
ot  every  kind  are  to  be  carefullv  avoided  by  the  pai-turient ;  but  fresh  aii-,  gentle 
exercise,  walking,  bemg  carried  in  a  sedan  or  chaise  on  even  ground,  is  as  neces- 
sary as  ±ood  or  rest ;  and  therefore  is  never  to  be  omitted,  when  the  season  will 
permit,  by  dehcate  females.' 

"When  abortion  is  about  to  take  place,  the  woman  experiences  usually  for 
some  tune  previously  'a  sense  of  weight  and  weakness  in  the  loins  and  region 
ot  the  uterus,  followed  by  stitches  of  pain  shooting  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  back,  and  thighs.'  There  may  be  also  bearing-down  pains  in  the 
bowels,  and  frequent  desu-e  to  pass  ui-ine.  In  connexion  with  these  symptoms 
—that  is,  at  or  about  the  same  time— the  discharge  of  blood  commences  This 
IS  sometimes  so  sudden  and  rapid,  that  the  strength  becomes  very  soon  ck- 
ha,usted  to  a  great  degree.  If  much  blood  passes,  abortion  is  ahnost  certain  to 
take  place. 

"Bleeding  for  its  sedative,  is  often  resorted  to  on  these  occasions.  The 
application  of  cold,  however,  is  the  more  effectual  means  when  suitably  made. 
Uolcl,  as  well  as  bleedmg,  is  a  sedative,  and,  besides,  being  as  powerful  as  we 
!  f^°°f    J?*    ri*^'  f^^'^^^'  advantage  over  bleeding— it  does  not  reduce 

1  the  strength  It  performs  the  effect  without  robbing  the  patient  of  that  im- 
1  portant  agent,  the  blood. 

"  In  any  case  of  ha;morrhage  from  the  womlx  then,  persons  should,  in  the 
I  absence  of  a  physician,  at  once  resort  to  the  application  of  cold.  There  is  heat 
;  and  tevens  iness  in  the  system,  be  it  remembered ;  under  such  cii'cumstances  it 
1  IS  impossible  to  take  cold,'  of  wliich  people  are  everywhere  so  much  afraid 
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Cold  wet  cloths,  often  changed,  should  be  appUed  about  the  abdomen,  upon 
the  genital  parts,  thighs,  &c.  Use  plenty  of  cloths,  and  even  doubled  sheets, 
dipped  in  the  coldest  water.  A  piece  of  ice,  wrapped  mthm  a  cloth  is  also 
often  put  up  the  vagina  for  a  Uttle  time,  to  produce  a  chdhng  effect.  Until  the 
bleeding  stops,  it  is  next  thing  to  impossible  to  do  any  harm  with  cold.  Uoid 
injections  to  the  bowels  and  vagma,  and,  when  the  patient  is  not  too  weak,  the 
cold  hip  bath,  are  useful  means.  '  A  rigid  avoidance  of  everythmg  stimn^ting ; 
a  cool-room;  cool  drinks;  and  light  bed-clothes,'  are  recommended  by  Dr. 

■^"Sr  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  patient  should  be  aHowed  to  rest,  and  she 
should  be  nursed  in  the  most  careful  manner.  lor  days  and  weeks  ^d  n 
some  cases,  for  whole  months,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  lest  a  hltle 
overdoing,  a  Uttle  excitement,  or  some  other  untoward  circumstance,  may  brmg 

^^'^AeTuSSe  of  a  clergyman's  wife,  in  this  city,  was  given  by  herself 
fortheWater-Cure  Journal,  some  months  since:—  o  H„f^  1  nwp 

" 'Mb  Editor— I  feel  that  I  am  under  obhgations  to  you,  and  a  duty  1  owe 
the  pubUc  if  you  think  best,  to  make  known  the  happy  effects  1  received  from 
folloCig  you?  directions,  previous_^  to,  durmg,  and  after  my  accouchement  last 
August  On  Wednesday,  the  23rd  August  1848,  at  half-past  twelve,  noon,  I 
prefented  my  husband  4h  a  fine  boy,  with  comparatively  bttle  suffering.  I 
Ead  one  of  the  best  physicians  with  me,  and  dthough  aUopathic  m  practice,  he 
dfd  not  interfere  with  your  advice.  After  the  birth  of  the  ch^ld,  I  l^a^  wet  tow^^^ 
anulied  around  my  hips,  &c. ;  at  two  I  partook  of  peaches  aiid  imlk,  with  Grahani 
Ed  feSercZWb'le  till  six  o'clock  when,  with  the  ass^ance  of 
mv  husband,  being  very  weak,  I  got  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  after  bemg^  weU 
bathed  and  rubbed,  I  found,  on  leaving  my  bath  and  investing  myself  with  a 
wet  girSe? that  I  could  have  walked  across  the  room  without  assistance;  but 
I  merely  walked  to  the  bed,  and  soon  sank  mto  a  swe^t  sleep,  m  which  I 
remS  3  morning.  The  babe  also  slept  all  mght  without  waking.  The 
nextTornSg,  ThSsday,  the  24th,  at  six,  I  got  up,  took  a  bath,  walked  across 
thfrrm  to  the  rocking-chair,  took  my  babe,  an5  made  him  comfortable ;  for 
I  thoSt  Iwould  not  disturb  him  by  di-essing  him.  At  twelve,  twenty-foux 
hours  Sm  the  S-th,  I  took  another  bath,  and  sat  up  tall  six  when  1  repeated 
the  bath  and  went  to  bed,  and  as  I  had  eaten  a  yery  hearty  dinner,  1  thought 
it  best  to  £pr5e  myself  of  supper.  Friday  mormng,  the  25th  I  agam  took  my 
bath  early  had  the  windows  of  my  rooms  thrown  open,  and  walked  sever^ 
times  through  them,  and  felt  as  weU  as  ever, .  excepting  a  soreness  across  me, 
3  weaSess  had  my  bath  at  twelve ;  after  dimierliad  some  severe  after-pams, 
bit  by  constantly  weLing  the  wet  girdle,  they  were  much  alienated,  and  soon 

''^"'^itSd^y  morning,  the  26th,  I  again  took  the  bath  early,  and  exercised  about 
the  rooI  Sd  after  breakfast,' which  consisted,- of  tomatoes,  boiled  com,  and 
potatoe?  i  wshed  and  di-essei  my  infant  without  feelnig  t^je  lea.t  Migue^^  I 
sat  UD  most  of  this  day-ate  beans  and  corn  for  dmner  Sunday,  2/  i  was  so 
weU  thS  all  the  family  went  to  chui-cli,  leaving  me  with  the  babe  and  my  bttle 

^°^''mJn  my°child  was  a  week  old,  I  could  go  about  the  house,  ^ttZ 
yard  and  had  read  several  volumes.  I  continued  to  take  my  baths  and  wear  the 
L^^mVfllP  for  six  weeks  when  I  left  them  off  on  account  of  a  .loumey  I  made  to 
S  t^mfpSenTs  ira  M  I  have  delayed  m-itiiig  you  to  tins  tame  to 

lip  If  weTthe  babe  and  myself)  should  contmue  m  our  favdired  state,  and  I 
have  thrpYeasuve^  Xrm'ing  you,  that  my  health  stiU  remams  good,  and  our 
hnhn  ifis  well  and  fine  as  the  fondest  mother  could  vnsh. 

<  Now  when  wc  take  mto  consideration  that  wc  had  no  nurse,  nor  had  I  to  call 
^  .  IVfnr  Jsistauce  during  the  whole  of  my  confinement,  I  think  we  may 
weuTsk^oliselvi"^^^^  How  has  it  happened,  that  what  has  been  con- 
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>  sidered  heretofore  a  serious  and  even  dangerous  event  in  the  mother's  life  should 
have  all  its  terrors,  pains,  and  sickness,  often  attended  with  fatal  fevers  taken 
i  away,  and  reduced  to  a  comparatively  trifling  affair  ?   I  answer,  and  my 'experi- 
ence warrants  me  in  answering  (for  I  have  had  children  before).  By  tlie  use  of 
cold  water,  apphed  in  a  judicious  manner;  a  remedy  equally  accessible  to  the 
^  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich— simple,  vivifying  and  effectual ;  and  I  hope  and  trust 
you  will  succeed  in  yoiir  imdertaking,  and  have  the  happiness  of  couferria°-  the 
^same  benefit  on  thousands  of  trembling,  anxious  mothers,  that  you  have  on  your 
.greatly  obliged  friend,  SARAH  B  ' 

"'Dr.  W.  and  wife  arrived  at  our  establishment,  she  expecting  to  be  con  fined  in 
•;two  or  three  weeks.   She  could  walk  but  little ;  going  a  short  distance  fatigued 
her  much.   Doctor  Webster  applied  the  water  faithfully  and  exclusively  during 
the  attack  of  the  erysipelas  mentioned,  so  that  she  was  gaining  fast  when  she 
L^^e.   A  worthy  and  so-called  intelligent  cousin  of  hers,  in  Providence,  said  to 
DUr.  Webster,  the  mght  of  leaving,  "You  are  killing  your  wife,''  and  thought  no 
doubt,  she  would  never  return  alive.  ' 

"  'Tbeatment  at  Oyster  Bay.— flubbing  sheet,  of  rain-water  temperature, 
|,«ay  about  /  0  degrees  Fah.,  on  rismg  in  the  morning,  usually  at  about  four  o'clock 
lihen  she  walked  m  the  open  air,  wet  or  diy,  when  it  did  not  actually  rain  in 
torrents.    She  drank  also  some  water  always  after  the  bath,  during  the  walks 
imd  after  retm-mng  to  her  room    This  exercfse  in  the  open  aii-,  practiseci 
noderately  at  first,  together  with  the  baths,  proved  a  great  tonic  to  the  system 
•  ihe  walked.at  different  tunes  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  not  too  hot  mostlv 
normngs  and  evenings.    In  the  hot  part  of  the  forenoon  she  rested  on  the  bed 
:ind  generally  obtained  some  good  sleep.    This,  however,  she  could  not  have 
done  had  not  the  clothmg  been  removed,  as  at  going  to  rest  at  night.  Persons 
vvonder  how  it  is  that  when  they  sleep  m  the  daytime  they  wake  up  so  feverish 
amd  unretreshed.   Keepm^  the  clothing  on  never  does  well  m  sleep 

Forenoon.—kliGt  resting,  and  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  dinner  the 
Lubbmg  sheet  was  apphed  as  m  the  morning.  Peet  were  washed  at  the  same 
une.  bhe,  m  tact,  always  stood  m  a  tub  havmg  water  in  it  two  or  three  inches 
leep,  of  i-am-water  temperature.  She  was  to  wash  the  feet  at  any  time  when 
■hej^felt  hot  and  disagreeable ;  so  also  the  hands  and  face 

^//™«.— The  rubbing  sheet  toward  supper-time,  as  before  dinner.  Was  to 
e  IsKed      *^™°™'       ^^^'"^  sleeping,  so  that  the  rest  at  night  would  not 

.Jf ?''^]?''^>  °^  ^0™^  *o  rest,  the  rubbing  sheet  and 
oot-wasbng  as  before.  Hip  baths  one  or  two  inches  deep,  were  to  be  taken  at 
i^n^^  time  when  there  were  itchings,  heat,  etc.,  causing  a  need  for  them 

-TV^^  vT^^  4^°^  ^'^^  ^""ts,  with  a  moderate  portion  of  good  milk 
onstituted  her  .diet  No  other  drink  than  water  was  used.  The  meals  wefe 
^n  betwixt  six  and  seven  a.m.,  twelve  m.,  and  six  p.m.    There  was  no  eE 

Sf»;r^eafs^oSU°  S  fo°odtSI 

LrnotS'itUor  ^°^a?r^t  ^^^'^t^""        made  (.l.7?he 

■Ss    A  fr4             i'^  °^H'u  ^'^^               t^^n  made  di-y  with 

rsheet  twicT  in     ^J^-""  very_ languid.  Dr.  Webster  iplied 

lesueet  twice  m  succession.  This  always  revived  her  very  sensiblv  When 

■\'er  tnon^t'T.^^^'^'^^^',°°^"^  *°  ^«'  WebsIL  usiialTy  pS 
ibbino^C  m.dp  ff  /^''*w^'  "P«^  the  body,  and  after  the 

S;?o  excite  Slol.'°"'"^^'  "=""'  ^'^'^  ^^^^^  *^^'  ^"^"^^^  P-^^ised 
.nni?'iw«*?n  treatment  Mrs.  W.  gained  strength  remarkably;  soon 

r^Trt  ^^\^  ^^^K^T  ^"'^  ""i^^s  morning.    She  slep  ' 

xge  and  weU-ventdated  room,  and  her  rest  was  uniformly  good 


iti;  u 
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« '  Confinement— third  of  July  was  one  of  her  best  dajs.  She  slept  remark-  | 
ably  weU  at  night,  even  better  than  common,  as  if  nature,  m  anticipation  ot  the 
coming  event,  was  recruiting  her  energies  to  the  utmost  Jlose  at  nait-past 
four;  then  the  pains  commenced  very  sUghtly;  took  the  rubbmg  sheet  and  an 
injection,  and  though  she  would  walk  out;  but  the  pams  grew  steaddy  worse 
till  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  her  infant,  a  large  and  healthv  male  cM(^  was 
born.  *he  labour  was  very  easy;  almost  nothm?  compared  wi  h  the  ^™er  ^ 
[n  about  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  hour  the  after-bu-th  ^as^F^l^^d  ^Vet  tow^^^^^ 
were  kept  upon  the  genital  organs  and  the  abdomen,  and  c^^anged  often  enough 
to  prevent  their  becoming  too  warm  So  also  common  s^nse  would  ^ctate  that 
a  patient  should  not  be  too  much  chilled  at  such  a  time,  and  yet  there  is  here  a 
ereat  amount  of  unnecessary  fear  respecting  cold  apphcations.  ihere  is  mcom- 
faSbly  moJe  to  bTfeared  from  the  effects  of  feather-t,eds,  close  rooms,  bad  food 
and  drinks,  bandages,  etc.  m  general  use.  „^      ^nn-n  <;hp  hat!  -i 

A  ft  pr  the  bSth  Mrs.  Webster  slept  well  awhde,  and  at  noon  slie  natt  a 
thoro^h  aXtion  as  follows -.-In  a  hip  bath-tub  (a  common  wash-tub  of 
mSg  sSts^gool)  a  bucket  of  cold, 'soft  well  water  wa^  pu  ,  ^nd  then 
moderated  with  hot  water  about  70  degrees  Pah  Dr  Webstei  euded  her 
in  risiuff  and  she  bore  her  own  weight  both  before  and  after  the  oatn.  one 
fatTtle  teb  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  a  banket  bemg  ^^^^^^^  body;  the 
wlinlp  body  was  thoroughly  washed  dm-mg  the  time ;  the  water,  sue  sa.u, 
was  exceeinll/^  Afterward  the  hands  and  face  were  washed  in 

co!d  water.  ^.^^     excellent  appetite  for  she 

hadhtdXrlSfasf  The  meal  was  a  very  plain  one,  -f.  ^^gf 

bread  toast  with  a  few  good  uncooked  whortleberries    bm  shng  toddy,  tea, 

S,  andotrer'slops  which  are  b-ught  mto  reqmsi^^^^^^^^ 

have  no  nlace  it  wiU  be  remembered,  m  our  Water  Vocabulary.  Atter  tne  oaui. 

L  4U  afaft^  tirdinner,^^^  P^*i^^S^^i^T^'^^^^7'shp'?a'™  T^eren 
any  one;  now  and  then  there  ^ere  slight  after-pims  S^^^^^ 
times  in  the  afternoon,  bein-  up  and  lyuig  do^/^^rnately  as  she  telt  in 
possessing  too  much  knowledge  and  good  sense  to  be  earned  away  with  the  nine- 

^iTetwc'en  sk'^and  seven  of  this  day  it  would  have  been  weU  for  Mrs  W  to 
havehad'Sher  bS!bSI  Dr.  Webst Jr  1^4-^^-^^  ^*MlaTa??;S 

=:iS!t.»T;iL."iS£:.»ri=i..'..:. 

bptSrTt    Inking  rwtld  be  so  was  the  reason  of  our  directmg  it^ 
"^tJ'^A        ,fw  returnin-  from  the  ride,  she  laid  down  and  slept  soimdly  Be- 
fore  to  st  tiok  S  her  accustomed  bath.   Dinner,  gi-een  peas  without 
&te?rsai?:ifh  brown  ^.-ad,  ancl  a /ew  g^  ,p  ,,ore 

th^tS'KrS^t-^^encS-^^ams;  these  were  each 
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time  mitigated  by  the  bath.  The  ablutions  are  performed  regularlj  on  rising, 
before  dinner,  before  snpper,  on  going  to  rest,  and  in  the  night-time  if  the  after- 

1  pains  become  troublesome.   A  good  deal  of  friction  with  the  band  at  the  time 

'  of,  and  after  the  bath.  Injections  of  cold  water,  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed, are  used  daily.  The  morning,  before  breakfast,  is  perhaps  the  best  time. 
They  may  be  taken  a  number  of  times  during  the  day,  if  the  pains  are  severe. 

I  One  or  two  pints  may  be  used.  If  the  patient  is  very  weak,  they  should  not  be 
too  cold,  70  degrees  being  a  good  temperature. 

" '  Third  day. — Mrs.  W.  slept  not  very  well.   Invalids  seldom,  if  ever,  sleep 

:  right  well  more  than  one  or  two  nights  in  succession.  She  feels,  however, 
remarkably  well,  and  is  gaining  strength  rapidly  every  da^ ;  bathes,  sits  up, 
walks,  and  rides  as  usual.  She  could  now  return  home  to  Providence  without 
risk,  were  it  necessary  for  her  to  do  so. 

" '  When  cases  like  the  above  in  water-treatment  are  spoken  of  by  friends  of 
the  system,  objectors,  especially  the  doctors,  at  once  say,  "  Did  you  never  hear 

>  of  poor  Irishwomen  gettiag  up  immediately  and  going  to  the  wash-tub  ?"  Let 
it  be  understood,  now  and  ever,  we  ask  only  that  the  rule  of  our  cases  be  taken  a» 

,  the  test.   We  give  such  examples  as  are  an  average  of  our  success  under  this 

"  treatment.* 

"Management  APTER  Chiij)bibth. — The  truly  remarkable  effects  of  water- 
treatment  in  enabling  our  patients  to  recover  so  soon  from  the  effects  of  child- 
birth, meets  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  medical  fraternity. 
Falling  of  the  womb,  it  is  said,  must  often  be  the  inevitable  result  of  persons 
:  getting  about  so  soon.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  calamity  comes  in 
consequence  of  general  debility ;  and  if  we  cause  our  patients  to  go  about  too 
much  and  too  soon  after  childbirth,  so  as  to  cause  a  sufficient  degree  of  general 
debility,  then  this  result  would  necessarily  follow  such  a  course.  Eut  the  truth 
is,  the  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  Does  not  every  mother  who  has  been 
attended  in  the  way  of  the  old  modes  know,  that  some  days  after  delivery  they 
become  more  debilitated  than  at  the  time  of  the  birth?  The  reason  by  which 
to  account  for  this  is  the  bad  treatment  practised.    Lying  constantly  in  bed, 

■  even  for  a  single  day  only,  will  make  a  strong  person  weak,  nervous,  and  rest- 
less.  How  much  more,  then,  if  the  practice  is  continuied  for  days !    In  a  pro- 

;  j^erly  managed  water-treatment,  the  patient  grows  day  by  day  more  strong,  and 
tor  this  reason  falling  of  the  womb  is  not  so  Mable  to  occur  as  in  the  old  modes. 
'  There  is  far  greater  danger  in  the  latter  than  the  former. 

"The  BiNDEK,  or  Bandage.— The  universal  use  of  the  obstetrical  band^ige 

■  or  binder,  after  delivery,  is  practised  on  the  assumption  that  nature  is  incom- 
petent to  do  her  own  work.  It  is  true  that  art  must  sometimes  be  brought  to 
assist  her  in  her  operations,  but  such  is  not  the  rule.  As  the  bandage  is  generally 

:  appUed,  it  is  almost  certain  of  slipping  upward,  thus  tending  to  cause  one  of  the 
very  evils— falling  of  the  womb— which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.    Besides,  it 
heats  the  body  too  much,  thereby  causing  general  debility,,  a  greater  tendency  to 
after-pains,  constipation,  and  puerperal  fever.   If  it  is  ever  used,  it  should  be 
only  m  those  cases  where  the  debility  is  very  great,  and  then  only  a  portion  of  the 
!  tune    The  constringmg  and  invigorating  effect  of  cold  water  upon  the  muscles 
'  ol  the  abdomen  renders  those  patients  who  use  it,  not  only  as  good,  but  of  a 
1  better  form  than  those  who  use  the  conunon  bamdage.   I  speak  from  positive 
..  knowledge  in  this  matter,  not  from  mere  theory  alone. 

"  The  common  wet  girdle,  which  is  explained  elsewhere,  may  be  worn  either 
:  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  time  after  confinement ;  and  the  same  general  rules  for 
1  Its  use  apply  here  as  elsewhere.— aSj^  body-bandage,  as  at  page  55,  only  have 
,  flamiel  end  instead  of  calico,  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

"  Afteb-pains.— These  are  caused  by  clots  of  blood  accumulating  within  the 
( cavity  of  the  womb.  Persona  of  high  nervous  susceptibiHty  sometimes  suffer 
I  exceedmgly  with  these  pams ;  more  even  than  at  the  time  of  labour.  In  such 
( cases,  bathing  should  be  persevered  in,  hourly,  if  need  be,  until  the  pains  are 
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literally  worried  out.  The  cold  rubbing  wet  sheet  is  here  an  excellent  remedy. 
Cold  injections  to  the  bowels  are  also  good,  and  may  be  as  often  repeated  as  is 
desired.  The  bath  by  means  of  sitting  in  a  wash-tub  may  also  be  employed. — 
Sitz,page  49,  safer. 

"Swelling  of  the  Breasts. — There  is  necessarily  more  or  less  excitement 
of  the  system  as  the  mUk  begins  to  secrete.  Tlie  breasts  and  nipples  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  should  be  washed  at  least  two  or  thj-ee  times  daily  in 
cold  water.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  good  to  prevent  that  troublesome  affec- 
tion, soreness  of  the  nipples,  as  washing  them  often,  both  before  and  after  labour, 
in  cold  water.  If  the  breasts  inflame,  the  heat  must  be  kept  do^Tn  by  pouring 
cold  water  freely  upon  them,  and  the  use  of  the  wet  cloths.  No  poultices  are  so 
good  as  these.  In  the  water-treatment  properly  managed,  we  have  never  to 
encounter  that  most  painful  and  troublesome  affection,  breaking  or  abscess  of 
the  breasts. 

"Mothers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  keeping  the  breasts  at  all  tunes  well 

drawn.  i  i      i    v.  i 

"Injections  after  Labour.— Some  writers  have  advocated  that  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  in  a  quiescent  state,  if  they  be  so  inclined,  as  is  often  the  case, 
for  some  days  after  labour.  But  this  is  not  a  good  rule.  To  leave  the  bowels 
inactive  tends  to  cause  feverishness— the  circumstance  most  to  be  feared  after 
the  confinement.  See  that  the  bowels  act  at  least  once  every  day.  The  morn- 
ing, before  eating,  is  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable  time.  But  if  after-pams  are 
troublesome,  the  cold  injection  may  be  repeated  often  during  the  day.  Injections 
on  going  to  rest  often  have  a  good  effect  as  regards  sleep. 

"Management  of  the  Child. -^The  umbilical  cora  should  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  child  until  the  pulsations  of  its  arteries  have  entirely  ceased. 
This  vrill  usually  require  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  perhaps  generally 
not  so  long.  ,   ,  .       ,      r      j  , 

"Very  soon  after  birth  the  chUd  should  be  well  washed  in  water  of  moderate 
temperatare.  About  70  degrees  in  summer,  and  80  degrees  m  winter,  will,  I 
think,  be  as  good  a  rule  as  could  be  given.  If  necessary,  a  httle  mild  soap  may 
be  used.  It  is  better,  however,  to  get  along  without  it.  A  little  lard  rubbed 
upon  the  surface  many  prefer ;  some  get  along  without  an)i;hmg  but  sunple 

"No  bandage  should  be  put  about  the  abdomen  of  tte  new-born  child.  The 
practice  of  girting  up  infants  until  they  can  scarcely  breathe  is  a  barbarism  that 
IS  destined  soon  to  die  away.  Some  thicknesses  of  fine  wet  linen  may  from  tmie 
to  time  be  placed  over  the  naval  as  a  poultice,  after  it  begms  to  become  sore. 
The  naval  heals  mucb  sooner  with  the  water  dressing  than  with  such  as  are 
generally  used.  The  form  of  the  infant's  abdomen,  treated  wittiout  the  ba.n- 
dage,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  as  when  treated  with  it.  We  repeat,  the 
common  practice  of  girtmg  children  after  birth  is  a  cruel  one,  that  ought  never 
to  be  tolerated  „  ...    , ,  , .        p  •  r  . 

"I  do  not  believe  in  using  very  cold  water  for  the  daily  ablutions  ot  intants. 
It  does  no  good  to  make  them  blue  by  bathing.  An  infant  that  is  nursed 
properly,  and  kept  from  over-heated  rooms,  and  all  great  changes  and  extremes 
m  temperature,  needs  only  bathing  enough  for  cleanliness.  A  mornmg  and 
evening  washing,  with,  at  other  times,  proper  cleansing  of  parts  soiled  bv  the 
naturaf  discharges,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  aU  that  is  required  No  feather  beds  or 
pillows  should  be  allowed  for  infants.  The^heat  engendered  by  these  always 
renders  them  more  feeble  and  liable  to  colds." 

INTEENAL  INJTJEIES  TO  FEMALES  caused  by  surgical 
ODeration.— I  can  only  allude  to  this ;  but  Mrs.  Smedley,  who  pre- 
scribes and  superintends  the  treatment  and  baths  of  the  females  at  our 
Establishment,  will  correspond  with  any  lady  wishing  for  more  explicit 
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iuformatioa  on  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  female  diseases 

or  ailments.  The  articles  on  these  subjects  in  this  book  are  from  her 
I  experience  of  the  treatment  of  many  hundreds  of  patients,  of  whose 

cases  she  has  had  the  sole  management. 

G-rievous  indeed  have  been  many  of  the  cases  who  have  submitted 
I  to  the  use  of  the  speculum,  caustic,  leeches,  and  the  knife  inter- 
1  nally.  There  are  no  cases  where  there  is  any  occasion  for  their  use, 
I  instead  of  being  of  such  ordinary  occurrence  that  few  escape  the 

infliction  who  apply  for  assistance  in  this  class  of  diseases  or  irregu- 
!  larities.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  used  at  our  establish- 
I  ment,  and  many  have  come  here  as  a  last  hope  of  reUef,  and  have  been, 
■  without  any  exception  that  I  know  of,  cured  or  relieved ;  and  the 
!  great  recommendation  to  the  treatment  is,  that  ladies  soon  learn  to 
:  apply  it  at  hoaie  without  further  advice  or  assistance.  There  are 
1  numbers  now  living  in  comfort  and  in  health,  who  have  been  great 
:  sufferers  for  many  years  before  coming.  These  surgical  operations 
:  are  just  as  opposed  to  nature's  laws,  in  the  cure  of  simple  disease  or 
<  irreffiilarities,  as  is  the  physic,  the  lancet,  the  setons,  and  blistering 
>  applied  to  the  whole  body.  I  cannot  caution  ladies  too  strongly 
;  against  allowing  the  use  of  the  treatment  I  name ;  it  makes  invalids 
1  of  sound  frames,  and  brings  years  of  sorrow  and  suSering,  and  per- 
I  manent  mischief.  Ladies  will  find  important  information  on  these 
I  matters  in  "The  Accoucheur,"  by  a  Student,  price  l*.,or  post  free  for 
t  thirteen  postage  stamps,  from  W.  Horsell,  13,  Paternoster-row, 
]  London. 

AFEECTION  OF  BEAIN  FEOM  FEMALE  STOPPAGE.— 
]  I  purposely  avoid  explaining  this  explicitly,  as  it  will  be  easily  under- 
!  stood  by  those  who  are  interested.  One  case  we  had  a  short  time 
s  since,  perfectly  insane,  dangerous  to  the  patient's  life  and  those  of 
Iher  attendants.  She  was,  of  course,  not  in  the  establishment.  She 
lhad  been  salivated,  blistered  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  behind  the 
tears,  leeched  in  the  temples  and  the  thighs,  which  only  stopped 
mature  more,  and  rendered  her  operations  more  difficult,  taking  the 
wery  life  away.  At  this  stage  she  was  ordered  to  a  mad-house  ;  but 
i  her  father  applying  to  us  to  see  if  anything  could  possibly  be  done 
t  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  the  case  was  at  once  taken  in  hand. 
]  There  was  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the  patient,  as  she  was 
a  strong.  The  result  was,  that,  soon  as  a  crisis  came  out  over  the 
I  bowels  and  legs,  she  entirely  recovered  her  reason  and  her  health. 
IThis  was  in  about  two  months  from  the  first  application  of  our  treat- 
iment  and  bandages,  and  she  is  now  in  perfect  health,  and  has  never 
I  been  ill  a  day  since.  We  can  give  a  reference  to  this  case  in  our 
cown  neighbourhood.  Others,  of  various  ages  and  constitutions,  who 
thave  been  the  same,  and  from  somewhat  similar  causes,  quite  deranged 
1  in  intellect,  or  martyrs  to  pain,  have  had  their  reason  restored,  and 
ttheir  health  thoroughly  established.  To  some  of  these  we  can  give 
rreferences. 
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CASE  OF  A  LADY,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.  This 
lady  came  with  stomach  and  liver  affection,  but  more  particularly  to 
see  if  any  relief  could  be  given  for  the  sufferings  she  endured,  owing 
to  varicose  veins  in  the  legs,  and  for  which  she  was  using  what  are 
called  patent  elastic  stockings,  made  to  fit  very  tight  on  the  legs, 
and  so  press  in  the  protruding  veins.  Her  medical  advisers  could 
devise  no  better  means  of  assisting  the  power  of  the  veins  to  propel 
their  contents  than  this  mechanical  contrivance,  which,  being  so 
contrary  to  nature's  operations,  only  gave  temporary  relief,  with  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  leading,  eventually,  to  dropsy  in  the 
legs.  The  patent  stockings  were  at  once  removed,  and  damped 
spongio  substituted,  and  after  a  short  time,  wet  calico  strips  with 
dry  over,  and  mackintosh  and  flannel ;  the  legs  steamed  often,  then 
general  slight  hydropathic  treatment  to  the  whole  frame.  A  crisis 
rather  severe  came  out  on  the  legs,  which  entirely  restored  thein, 
and  all  bandages  were  cast  aside.  The  general  health  was  established, 
and,  in  six  months,  she  left  our  establishment  with  her  maid  for  a 
tour  over  England,  and  has  since  frequently  informed  us  of  her 
excellent  health. 

SINGULAE  CASE  OF  ENLAEGEl^IENT  OF  THE 
BOWELS. — A  lady,  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  from  beyond  the 
sea,  who  will  not  be  recognised  by  the  readers  of  this  notice,  came  to 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  her  relief,  from  a  distressing  en- 
largement of  the  bowels,  which  had  commenced  after  a  bad  confine- 
ment fifteen  years  previously.  The  whole  of  the  abdomen  from  that 
time  began  to  enlarge,  until  it  spread  on  the  hips,  and  halfway  down 
the  thighs,  and  protruded  in  front  enormoiisly.  The  enlargement 
was  of  a  soft,  light,  spongy  character,  and  baffled  all  the  efiorts  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  profession  to  reduce.  I  had  the 
opinion  of  my  consulting  surgeon  on  the  case ;  he  declared  that  he 
had  never  witnessed  such  an  one  during  his  long  practice,  and  gave 
no  hopes  of  cure.  I  offered  to  take  the  case,  to  try  what  could  be 
done,  by  our  hygienic  means,  to  stimulate  absorption  and  increase 
exudation  from  the  skin.  I  could  safely  assure  the  patient  that  bene- 
fit to  her  general  health  would  be  the  certain  result  of  our  plans,  if 
adopted,  by  the  extraction  from  the  system  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  an  infinite  variety  of  fancied  curative  compounds  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  many  years.  I  saw,  from  the  state 
of  the  tongue,  and  other  evident  symptoms  of  deranged  health,  that 
there  was  room  for  great  improvement  there.  Hydropathy,  care- 
fully applied,  has  this  great  recommendation,  that  it  can  always  be 
made  useful  to  the  health  in  some  way,  and  without  any  risk  of  in- 
jury. The  treatment  prescribed  was  of  a  general  tonic  kind,  and 
fomentations  and  spongio  piline  bandages  over  the  whole  of  the  en- 
larged part,  kept  damp  night  and  day.  Severe  crisis  came  on  in  a 
few  weeks  over  the  bowels,  excessive  discharge,  and  the  kidneys 
acted  powerfully.    The  result  was,  that  in  about  six  mouths  the 
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!  lady  returned  to  her  home  abroad,  entirely  cured,  reduced  to  her 
]  natural  size,  and  in  excellent  health,  to  the  great  joy  and  astonish- 
;  ment  of  her  husband  and  friends. 

Another  case  of  enlargement  of  the  bowels  is  now  under  treat- 
1  ment,  successfully,  age  sixty-five  ;  present  prescription  as  follows  :— 

On  risin'^  dry  mustard  rubbing  whilst  feet  are  in  hot  water  and  mustard,  and 
holding  hot'  pad  to  bowels.  Eorenoon,  44,  28,  alternately  with  59,  98.  After- 
noon 138  and  132,  keeping  head  well  wet  all  the  tune.  Bedtune,  92,  keepmg 
head'very  wet,  194,  193,  206,  207.  Alternate  bedtime,  treatment  with  90  general 
sitz:  wear  narrow  spongio  regularly.— On  rising,  20.  Porenoon,  109  132  first. 
Afternoon,  21.  Bedtime,  155  and  132.  Alternate  the  forenoon  with  32,  but 
shallow  76  degrees,  and  29  after.   Alternate  afternoon  with  159, 170. 

CASE  OF  NEUBALGIA— A  widow  lady,  aged  about  forty,  had  lost  her 
health  by  nine  years'  attention  on  her  greatly  afflicted  husband.  After  his  decease 
her  health  gave  way,  and  she  became  imabletotake  any  active  exercise,  and  was 
entu-ely  contmed  to  the  house,  without  any  apparent  disease,  except  neuralgia 
in  the  head,  and  especially  m  the  jaws.  Tor  this  five  teeth  were  extracted,  and 
much  medicine  administered ;  but  the  patient  gradually  sunk  into  such  a  state  ot 
weakness,  that  she  could  not  raise  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  and  only  spoke  m  a 
whisper.  Here  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  nervous  system  shown  by  the  medical 
attendant  was  strikingly  proved.  The  nervous  system  had  been  prostrated  by 
long  and  anxious  watchmg  and  confinement.  The  cause  was  easily  discoverable^, 
and  Very  discernible.  There  was  no  trace  of  disease  of  any  vital  orgims.  The 
system  wanted  rest  and  increased  powers  of  assimilating  food,  and  making  good 
blood  and  strong  nerves.  The  sufi'ermg  in  the  head  and  jaws  might  easily  have 
been  traced  to  the  true  cause,  as  the  teeth  were  not  decayed.  Outraging  the 
system  by  di-awin^  the  teeth,  and  keepmg  the  unfortunate  bowels  what  is  called 

open,"  were  all  but  killing  the  patient. 

Ill  this  state  we  were  requested  to  take  her  into  our  estabhshment,  with  a 
nurse  to  attend  her.  I  at  first  dechned  to  receive  her,  as  1  was  afraid  she  woidd 
ahnost  die  in  the  act  of  removal.  But  to  induce  me  to  take  her,  she  was  re- 
presented as  not  being  so  bad  as  I  had  supposed.  I  consented  to  receive  her, 
and  she  lay  m  bed  all  but  dead  for  the  first  few  weeks.  The  result  of  our  nui-sing 
and  comforting  the  injined  nei-ves  and  the  calomeled  bowels  was,  that  in  six 
months  she  left  thoroughly  restored  to  sound  health,  and  is  so  now,  two  years 
since  she  left. 

ANOTHER,  CASE  of  Surgeons'  practice,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  to  1857.  A  lady  at  twenty-five  was  troubled  with  pain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  back,  owin^  to  internal  iiTCgularity.  The  surgeon,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
in  the  city,  rubbed  caustic  over  the  part,  about  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece, 
fifteen  mmutes ;  then  ordered  a  poultice,  which  brought  the  part  to  a  sore,  as  he 
intended,  for  a  counter-irritant,  intending  to  di-aw  out  the  disease  by  torturing 
the  plexus  of'  sensitive  neiwes  there.  A  piece  of  dry  cork  was  apphed  to 
the  sore,  and  bound  on,  and  renewed  night  and  morning,  causing  intense  pain. 
Medicine  was  given  to  "  regulate  "  the  constitution.  The  pain  became  so  trjdug 
to  the  frame,  after  constantly  keeping  the  place  open  three  months,  that  the 
patient  said  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  place  was  healed  up,  and  a  bhster 
placed  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hips.  Wlien  this  was  healed, 
cupping  was  tried  all  down  the  back;  then  leeches  all  down  the  spine.  All  these 
scientific  means  failed  to  give  any  relief,  and  the  constitution  evidently  sinking 
under  them,  caustic  internally,  with  the  use  of  instrumentSj  was  then  tried, 
with  other  applications,  whica  gave  immense  suifering,  and  aggravated  the 
original  complaint  tenfold.  The  next  plan  .was  to  set  a  seton  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Dack,  where  the  first  operations  were  commenced ;  this  gave 
great  torture,  and  the  lady  fainted  several  times  on  every  dressing  of  it 
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nis-Iit  and  morning ;  forthwith  blisters  and  heating  lotions  were  appHed  exter- 
naUy  and  stimulants  internaUy,  to  rouse  failing  natuie.  The  body  Tad  hitherto 
stood  the  siege  which  the  surgeon  had  laid  against  it  nobly,  but  it  gave 
evident  signs  of  succumbing  to  the  scientific  and  skilled  practice  opposed 
to  It;  di-opsical  symptoms  appeared,  and  she  came  to  us.  The  bowels  were 
enlarged  trom  effusion,  and  constipated  to  the  last  degree  :  the  warm  blood  had 
been  drawn  away  and  thev  would  not  reply  to  the  weakened  stimulus  of  the 
vessels  ihe  sui-face  of  the  bowels  was  constantly  cold,  mth  intense  heat 
internaUy.  ihe  brain,  of  course,  sympathised  in  all  this  suffering,  and  a 
nearly  constant  racking  nervous  headaclie  was  the  consequence.  We  began 
with  our  soothmg  applications,  which  neither  offend  delicacy  nor  the  neiycus 
system,  ihisi,  got  warmth  over  the  bowels,  and  in  the  legs  and  feet,  by  our 
nice  bandages  and  fomentations,  &c.  Then  the  bowels  acted,  and,  as  a  neces 
sary  consequence  of  increased  vitality,  the  distension  of  the  bowels  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  began  to  subside,  and  the  appetite 
increased :  and  we  saw  the  reward  of  our  labour,  and  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  natural  restorative  mUd  water  treatment.  The  iujury,  however,  to  the 
nervous  system  can  never  be  entirely  repaired;  relief  from  the  misera^)le  state 
the  patient  was  in  was  all  that  could  be  done. 

INSTEUCTION  TO  MOTHEES  FOE  THE  BEIsTlFIT  OF 
THEIE  CHILDEEN.— The  hydropathic  system  may  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  children,  even  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  weeks,  only  strictly 
attending  to  the  rules  below. 

Wef  pack. — Carefully  read  the  directions  given  in  this  book,  using 
a  towel  instead  of  a  sheet,  a  pillow  instead  of  beds  for  coveriuo-. 
Wring  the  towel  for  packing  out  of  water  about  eighty  degrees  (or 
new  milk  warm)  ;  from  half  an  hour  to  three  quarters  is  quite  long 
enough.  Take  the  child  out,  and  wipe  it  all  over  with  a  wet  towel^ 
the  same  heat,  and  then  rub  quite  dry. 

Sodt/  bandaffe,  very  useful ;  make  and  use  it  according  to  directions 
previously  given,  only  differing  of  course  in  size,  and  wringing  it  out 
iu  water,  new  milk  warm,  as  above. 

Chest  Compress,  also,  is  very  efficacious ;  difference  the  same  as 
already  stated  in  the  body  bandage. 

DiEECTiONS  IN  Cases. — Fevej-  or  SicTcness  in  Teething. — The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  rub  the  child  all  over  with  a  wet  towel,  and 
dry  according  to  directions  given  in  this  book  ;  but  the  water  must 
be  about  new  milk  warm.  Eleven  o'clock  put  the  child  in  a  pack, 
as  directed  above ;  and  at  night  put  it  into  a  tub  of  hot  water,  as 
hot  as  it  can  bear,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  into  a  tub  of 
tepid  water  two  minutes,  well  rubbing  it  all  the  time,  according  to 
directions  given.  Put  on  the  chest  compress  and  body  bandage  for 
sleeping  in,  and  a  wet  bandage  also  round  the  child's  head.  Con- 
tinue this  treatment  till  the  fever  has  subsided,  and  then  only  give 
the  wet  and  dry  towel. 

Inflammation  in  the  Chest. — Foment  the  chest  half  an  hour,  as 
previously  described  ;  then  put  the  child  iu  a  pack  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  wipe  the  body  over  with  a  wet  towel ;  after  which,  put  on  the 
chess  compress  and  body  bandage.  Four  hours  after  this,  foment 
again  as  before,  aud  rub  the  child  over  with  a  wet  towel  again,  re- 
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placinff  the  wet  compress,  and  at  night  use  hot  and  tepid  bath  as 
previously  stated  in  Fever  Cases.  Continue  this  treatment  till  the 
child  can  breathe  freely,  and  then  slacken  the  number  of  baths  by 
givin<^  only  the  pack,  and  applying  the  fomentation  at  night. 

This  treatment  was  applied  to  a  child  near  our  residence,  who  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  a  perfect  cure  effected,  after  the  child  was 
given  up.    Many  more  cases  might  be  given. 

Eor  weak  spines,  the  constant  use  of  the  wet  compress  would  be 
found  very  advantageous,  and  also  sitting  bath. 

THE  CEOUP.— Directly  the  symptom  is  discovered,  let  the 
child's  feet  be  put  into  hot  water ;  undress  it,  and  apply  a  hot  pad  to 
the  chest ;  when  this  is  done,  then  get  ready  a  hot  bath  for  it,  where 
it  can  be  under  the  water  entirely,  just  supporting  the  head,  and 
keeping  it  wet  with  cold  water  (or  putting  a  cold  cloth  round  it)  ; 
well  rub  the  child  with  the  hand  whilst  in  the  bath,  especially  the 
chest ;  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  perspire,  then  take  it  out,  and 
sponge  it  quickly  down  with  some  water,  eighty  degrees,  and  then 
put  it  into  a  warm  blanket  and  foment  the  chest,  and  put  a  mustard 
poultice  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Eepeat  the  above,  if  the  attack 
does  not  go  off  quickly ;  and  after  the  attack,  let  the  child  wear  a 
spongio  piline'  chest  compress  regularly  for  a  month  or  two,  keeping 
it  damp  at  times  with  hot  water. 

MEASLES. — As  soon  as  the  child  appears  sickening  for  this  dis- 
ease, or  any  other  skin  eruption  common  to  children,  immediately 
put  it  into  a  pack  (see  article  on  page  220),  and  give  it  two  packs  a 
day,  morning  and  night,  till  the  whole  body  is  fully  covered  with  the 
rash ;  then  stop  packing  altogether,  and  do  nothing  but  wash  the 
body  with  water  eighty  degrees,  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night, 
and  oftener  if  the  rash  is  very  irritable.  Keep  the  child  warm,  but 
not  hot ;  keep  it  quiet,  and  do  not  give  it  much  food,  but  as  much 
cold  water  as  it  likes  to  drink.  Pack  with  napkin  or  towel.  The 
same  treatment  for  adults,  only  pack  with  sheet. 

HOOPING  COUGH.— The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  foment 
the  chest  (see  article  on  Fomentation)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tbeu 
put  the  child  in  a  wet  pack,  making  this  difference  to  the  general  pack, 
viz. :  first  wrap  the  feet  and  legs  to  above  the  knee  in  flannel,  then 
take  a  towel,  only  large  enough  to  go  down  the  front  of  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  flannel's  edge,  wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  and 
then  proceed  as  usual.  After  the  sponging  over  the  body,  put  on  a 
chest  compress,  made  of  spongio  piline  or  calico,  and  a  body  bandage, 
calico  and  oil  silk,  both  squeezed  well  out  of  hot  water,  and  wear 
these  regularly  night  and  day.  Afternoon,  give  a  mustard  and  water 
foot  bath,  eighty  degrees,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  well  rub  the 
feet  dry  with  a  warm  dry  hand,  and  put  pn  woollen  socks.  Bedtime, 
give  a  hot  and  a  tepid  bath  after,  as  stated  in  Fever  Cases,  and  renew 
the  chest  and  body  bandage  with  hot  water,  and  put  a  mustard  poul- 
tice on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  be  worn  all  night  if  possible. 
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CHILBLAINS. — If  not  broken,  put  the  parts  affected  into  as 
hot  water  as  can  be  borne,  and  raise  the  heat  when  in,  for  two  or 
three  minutes  till  the  parts  are  very  hot ;  then  put  them  immediately 
into  another  vessel  of  cold  water,  just  one  minute,  then  rub  them 
dry  and  warm  with  the  dry  hand.  Let  this  be  done  whenever  itching 
is  felt,  and  a  cure  will  soon  be  effected.  But  if  broken,  then  apply 
the  steaming  process  as  directed  in  article  upon  Burns  and  Scalds. 

SMALL  POX.— As  soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, wet  pack  body  with  towel  wrung  out  of  water  90  degrees,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  night  and  morning,  or  as  often  as  the  fever  rises ; 
after  pack,  if  in  a  child,  a  towel  rubbing,  at  80  degrees,  and  put  on 
wet  body  bandage ;  continue  daily  packing  untU  the  eruption  is  fully 
out,  then  only  sponge  the  body  night  and  morning,  with  tepid  water 
80  degrees.  If  fever  should  recur  again,  go  on  packing.  This  will 
carry  the  case  through,  giving  barley  water  cooling  driuk,  as  receipt 
in  this  book,  or  arrow-root ;  no  flesh-meat. 

The  foUowing  treatment  for  SCAELET  FEVER,  or  DIPHTHE- 
EITIS  in  children,  never  fails  to  restore,  if  applied  in  any  reasonable 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack : — 

"When  the  usual  symptoms  appear,  which  are  sore  throat,  nausea, 
inflamed  eyes,  and  general  chilliness,  followed  by  heat  and  red  patches 
on  face  and  arms,  immediately  commence  as  follows : — Put  feet  into 
hot  mustard  and  water,  and  cold  wet  bandage  round  head,  whilst  you 
prepare  a  "  Wet  Fack,"  which  is  done  by  laying  a  warm  blanket,  or 
two  blankets,  on  a  sofa  or  bed,  and  a  well  squeezed-out  towel  out  of 
hot  water  over  the  blanket ;  then  wrap  the  child's  feet  up  in  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  warm  flannel,  and  lay  it  naked  on  the  squeezed-out 
towel,  and,  lifting  up  the  cliiLd's  arms,  wrap  one  side  of  the  towel 
round  the  body ;  then  lay  the  arms  down,  and  wrap  the  other  side  of 
towel  over ;  then  well  wrap  one  side  of  the  blanket  over,  and  then 
lay  a  soft  pillow  or  blanket  over  the  stomach,  and  wrap  the  other 
side  of  blanket  over,  and  let  the  child  lie  so  for  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  taking  care  that  the  head  bandage  is  kept  cool  with 
cold  water.  When  the  child  has  been  in  the  Wet  Pack  the  time 
above  named,  take  it  out,  and  quickly  sponge  or  rub  it  over  with 
another  towel  and  tepid  water,  and  then  well  rub  it  dry  with  a  coarse 
dry  towel,  and  put  on  calico  body  bandage,  squeezed  well  out  of  hot 
water,  tight  round  the  bowels,  the  outer  round  dry.  When  dressed, 
pack  the  throat  with  a  strip  of  calico,  or  a  small  napkin  squeezed 
out  of  hot  water,  and  a  warm  strip  of  new  flannel  over  it,  the  flannel 
large  enough  to  wrap  round  the  throat  several  times  ;  still  keep  the 
wet  head  bandage  on,  frequently  re-wetted  when  warm  ;  and  when- 
ever the  feet  are  cold,  put  them  into  hot  mustard  and  water  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  and  wipe  them  over  with  a  damp  towel  before  rub- 
bing them  dry.  Continue  the  above  treatment  each  day  till  the 
skin  is  red  with  the  rash,  and  then  only  sponge  the  whole  body  over 
morning  and  night  with  warm  water,  keeping  on  wet  body  bandage, 
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and  attending  to  throat,  head,  and  feet,  as  above,  and  the  child  will 
soon  be  welL  If  the  child  is  too  delicate  for  the  Wet  Facie,  only 
use  the  sponging,  &c.  Let  the  child  drink  what  cold  water  it  wants, 
and  never  mind  about  troubling  it  with  food,  as  verij  little  is  needed, 
and  that  little  should  be  very  light;  no  stimulants  or  medicine 

whatever.  ,    ■  , 

When  the  fever  settles  principally  in  the  throat  and  head,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  apply  82  ;*  and  if  throat  is  still  bad,  put  a 
mustard  poultice  on  till  red,  then  spongio  dry  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  apply  82  again.  Also  put  the  back  of  the  child's  head  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  and  sponge  the  forehead  well  whilst  in,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  several  times  a  day.  Give  "  cooling 
drink"  three  or  four  times  a  day,  whilst  fever  is  high.  After  the 
feverish  symptoms  are  gone,  frequently,  in  delicate  constitutions, 
the  bowels  and  legs,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  swells  ;  but  no 
alarm  need  be  felt,  as  it  is  only  from  weakness ;  but  then  adopt  the 
following  treatment: — put  soles  of  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water, 
and  then  dry-rub  the  legs  with  warm  hands,  rubbing  iipwards  several 
times  a  day,  and  morning  and  night  dry-rub  the  whole  body  with 
hands  and  dry  mustai'd ;  wear  a  piece  of  new  flannel  round  the 
body,  instead  of  the  body  bandage,  and  wrap  the  legs  up  with  strips 
of  new  flannel,  and  give  one  teaspoonful  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  every 
nio-ht  in  a  little  cream.   In  case  of  adults,  see  Scarlet  Fever,  page  9(5. 

"mischief  of  eaelt  education,  common  and 
hopeless  cases  of  cueb  by  ant  deug  eemedies, 

and  only  partial  restoration  by  any  others. — A  lady,  age  about  thirty, 
had  been  highly  educated  when  very  young,  taught  several  languages, 
began  to  learn  Latin  at  four  years  old,  and,  as  a  natural  and  certain 
consequence  of  such  a  training,  the  nervous  fluid  or  vitality  was  drawn 
from  its  proper  office  of  developing  the  bodily  frame,  and  made  her 
one  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  invalids  who  can  only  get  on  in 
life  with  the  help  of  warm  rooms  and  carriages  and  nursing ;  unfit 
for  any  active  exercise,  or  the  active  duties  of  every-day  life ;  with 
her  name  constantly  in  the  doctor's  ledger,  she  was  one  of  that 
numerous  class  who  keep  up  the  physician's  status  in  society,  and 
enable  him  to  drive  his  brougham  and  give  good  dinners.  When 
will  parents  study  the  natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  healthy 
development  ?  At  present  the  practice  of  enfeebling  and  ruining 
the  constitution  in  early  life  is  in  full  force.    I  often  argue  the  sub- 

*  82,  THROAT  FOMENT.  Take  half  a  yard  of  flannel,  fold  in  four 
lengthways,  wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  wrap  round  throat,  and  one  yard  dry 
flannel  over,  renew  every  fifteen  minutes  for  one  or  two  hours,  wipe  with  tepid 
wrung-out  towel,  and  put  on  spongio  or  flannel  sprinkled  with  warm  water, 
and  one  yard  dry  flannel  over. — Cooling  Dkink.  To  one  teaspoonful  of  citriu 
acid,  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  add  a  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  sweeten  with  lump  sugar.  If  lemon  cannot  be  procured,  add  a 
little  more  citric  acid,  and  the  juice  of  an  orange. 
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ject  with  parents,  but  rarely  to  any  good  result :  they  are  so  afraid 
of  their  children  not  being  as  clever  as  others,  that  they  most  effect- 
ually defeat  their  very  reasonable  desires  by  starving  the  body,  de- 
priving it  of  its  due  share  of  nervous  vitality,  to  supply  the  brain  for 
these  accomplishments,  which,  when  acquired,  the  body  has  often 
not  vigour  to  use.  "  I  give  my  children  so  very  little  schooling,"  says 
one  mother,  "  they  could  not  have  less  and  not  be  very  ignoi-ant ;  I 
only  permit  them  to  be  under  their  governess  so  long  during  the  day, 
which  is  surely  very  little."  I,  in  reply,  point  to  the  difference 
betwixt  their  sensitive,  delicately  formed  children  and  those  of  the 
labouring  population ;  and  the  difference,  not  only  in  bodily  con- 
formation, but  in  the  unnatural  gravity  and  air  of  older  people  in 
their  children,  which  polite  society  so  much  admire :  the  "  quiet  man- 
ners," no  "  vulgar  boisterous  ebullitions."  But  what  does  this  prove  ? 
Why,  that  in  these  cases  the  brain  has  been  drilled  into  what  is  not 
natural ;  it  is  already  burdened  with  thought.  The  labourer's  child 
is  natural,  light,  joyous,  when  fed  and  clothed  ;  and  even  when  they 
see  around  them  "misery  and  privation,  it  does  not  depress  them  :  they 
are  not  taught  to  look  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  concern  ;  that 
will  come  time  enough,  and  when  nature  has  given  them  a  frame  to 
bear  their  trials.  Not  so  with  those  in  better  circumstances ;  with 
them,  all  is  artificial.  Girls  and  boys,  highly  trained,  have  the  man- 
ners, the  ambition,  the  cares,  the  fears,  and  the  hopes  of  adults  ;  and, 
if  they  live  to  adult  age,  have  a  double  share,  and  an  early  injured 
frame  to  carry  them  ;  so  life  is  often  miserable  and  a  burden,  and  the 
seeds  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. Besides  this  early  brain-work,  stimulating  flesh-meat  and 
drinks  are  used  instead  of  a  purely  vegetable  and  farinaceous  and 
milk  diet,  which,  would  give  them  more  muscle  and  less  fire.  I  have 
been  greatly  struck  with  the  difference  between  my  free  hospital 
patients  and  my  establishment  patients.  The  former  are  all  of  the 
labouring  class,  the  latter  of  the  educated  classes.  The  labouring 
class  are  cured  of  diseases  at  my  free  hospital  in  one-third  of  the 
time  usually  that  the  others  require  ;  and  the  more  difficult  cases  of 
nervous  dyspepsia  are  comparatively  rare  in  the' labouring  class, 
whilst  they  form  the  majority  in  the  other. 

The  following  is  the  introductory  treatment  in  several  cases  of  this 
kind,  followed  by  more  active  treatment  as  the  frame  could  bear  it, 
and  which  succeeded  in  restoring  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Such  cases 
we  could  give  references  to. 

Treatment.— On  risins  have  feet  in  100  degrees  mustard  and  water,  and  hold 
hot  pad  to  bowels ;  then  have  a  dry  mustard  rubbing  all  over  the  body ;  then 
put  on  all  the  compresses,  damped  m  hot  water,  and  woollen  vest,  wliilst  feet  are 
m  hot  water ;  then  rub  feet  vdih  cold  water  and  hand  till  warm,  and  finish  dress- 
ing; when  dressed,  take  a  two  mmutes  quiet  sitz,  65  degrees,  and  get  to  cold  as 
soon  as  you  can ;  to  be  taken  in  running  sitz  bath,  and  very  httle  water  Fore- 
noon, have  head  bath  70  degrees  live  mmutes,  then  foot  and  hand  bath  m  100 
degrees  mustard  and  water  live  minutes,  then  rub  each  hand  and  foot  separately 
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vnth.  cold  water  and  haud  till  warm  ;  take  another  two  minutes  sitz  as  on  rising. 
Afternoon,  liave  a  towel  spinal  rubbing,  80  degrees,  tiiree  minutes,  whilst  feet  are 
in  1(J0  degrees  mustard  and  water,  and  hold  hot  pad  to  chest  and  bowels,  and 
^  sit  upon  not  pad :  then  re-damp  compresses,  and  rub  feet  with  hand  and  cold 
water,  and  when  dressed,  take  a  two  minutes  sitz  as  usual.  Bedtime,  take  hand 
bath  70  degi-ees  five  minutes,  and  then  put  feet  into  100  degrees  mustard  and 

•  water  for  three  minutes;  then  put  on  wet  and  dry  socks,  only  wetting  the  soles 
of  socks  in  hot  water ;  if  compresses  are  dry,  re-damp  them  as  before ;  if  damp, 

I  leave  them  alone.   Diet  :  before  rising  have  a  raw  egg  beaten  well  in  warm 

•  water,  and  a  little  sugar.   Breakfast,  have  a  rasher  of  fat  bacon  and  white 
bread,  and  a  cup  of  weak  black  tea.   Before  forenoon  treatment,  have  a  cup  of 

I  beef  tea  and  a  httle  toast ;  dinner,  a  little  meat  and  vegetable,  and  pudding  and 
s  stewed  fruit.  Before  afternoon  treatment,  have  another  raw  egg,  as  on  rising. 
1  Tea,  as  breakfast.  Supper,  a  Httle  arrow-root,  or  sago  creed  with  water,  and  one 
I  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  m  a  bason  of  it ;  no  toast  nor  bread ;  drink  cold  water 
1  by  sips  all  day,  especially  whilst  under  tTeatment.  Mr.  Monk's  Exercises  (Ling's) 
:  gently  once  a  day.  Never  go  out  of  doors  without  goloshes  and  respirator,  and 
mot  at  all  in  strong  winds. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  had  several  youths  from 
?  school  who  have  been  pushed  beyond  their  strength  to  acquire 
k knowledge,  which  will  now  never  be  of  any  use  to  them,  as  their 
:  nervous  system  is  ruined  in  the  bud  ;  they  can  never  stand  great 
mental  efforts  again,  and  will  probably  be  invalids  for  the  term  of  their 
1  life.    It  is,  however,  almost  useless  warning  parents  against  thus 
defeating  the  intentions  of  Providence  in  giving  them  healthy 
offspring;  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  laws  of 
!  healthy  development,  yet  their  practice  is  the  same.    It  is  the  height 
oof  injustice  to  the  young. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  SUCCESS  OE  HOME  TREATMENT 
:T0  CHILDEEN.— "  J.  Smedley,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir,  as  the  benefits  of 

I  the  hydropathic  treatment  cannot  be  too  extensively  made  known,  I 
ibeg  to  forward  you  the  following  case.  A  few  weeks  back,  on 
.arriving  at  home,  I  found  my  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  three  years, 
.-suffering from  a  severe  affection  of  the  chest;  breathing  exceedingly 
qquick  and  heavy.  We  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  and  passed 
aa  .wearisome  night.    The  following  morning,  finding  the  child  worse, 

II  applied  hot  fomentations,  and  afterwards  the  chest  compress  as  pre- 
< scribed  in  your  work  on  'Hydropathy.'  Finding  the  head  very  hot, 
II  laid  a  wet  cloth  upon  it,  which  gave  considerable  relief.  I  repeated 
■  the  fomentation  during  the  day,  and  also  before  going  to  bed  at  night, 
^without  any  visible  signs  of  improvement.  About  one  o'clock  the 
child  appeared  much  worse,  which  caused  my  wife  to  feel  somewhat 
.alarmed  that  we  had  not  called  in  medical  aid  ;  however,  we  got  up, 
:and  again  tried  the  fomentation  and  re-wetted  the  compress,  and 
lagain  went  to  bed.  In  a  short  time  the  child  fell  asleep,  her  breath- 
ing became  much  easier,  and  she  slept  for  about  four  hours.    Eose  in 

morning,  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  in  an  hour  afterwards 
•was  seated  at  the  table  amusing  herself  with  some  books  ;  and  before 
tithe  day  was  over,  was  playing  about  the  room.    On  Christmas  Day 
another  of  my  children  appeared  as  though  she  were  about  to  have 
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a  similar  attack.  Before  going  to  bed,  I  gave  her  a  fomentation,  and 
put  on  the  compress.  In  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  breathing 
was  easier,  she  was  sleeping  soundly,  and  passed  a  night  of  undis- 
turbed repose,  and  rose  in  the  morning  quite  well.  Without  wishing 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  faculty,  or  their  mode  of  treatment] 
the  probability  is,  that  had  I  called  in  a  medical  man,  my  children 
might  have  been  laid  up  for  weeks,  have  been  brought  exceedingly 
low,  and  at  the  end  of  all,  a  long  biU  to  pay,  which  is  anything  but 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  business.  With  best  thanks  for  the 
knowledge  imparted  in  your  little  book,  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Derby,  January  Wth,  1858.   " 

CASE  OF  SKIN  DISEASE.— A  married  lady,  age  fifty-four.  Lad  a  scaly  erup- 
tion on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  came  on  five  years  before ;  general  health,  in 
consequence,  much  deranged;  tried  medical  advice  in  vain;  bowels  constipated, 
and  throat  often  nearly  made  up  ft-om  stomach  irritation ;  came  to  us  hopeless  of 
cm-e,  but  hopmg  for  some  alleviation.  This  was  a  case  requiring  the  vital  powers 
of  the  blood-making  organs  invigorating,  to  enable  the  body  to  throw  off  the 
disease ;  hut  the  allopathic  doctors  had  nothing  to  offer  but  palhatives, — nothing 
to  put  the  stomach  m  a  healthy  state,  and  to  make  good  blood ;  their  medicine 
sickened  the  stomach,  to  commence  with,  and  consequently  stopped  anv  chance  of 
real  eradication  of  the  disease  j  and  their  apphcations  of  ointments  and  lotions  to 
the  skin  only  occasionally  paUiated  the  u-ntation. 

The  following  treatment  in  a  few  weeks  soon  did  wonders,  and 
quite  restored  the  appetite,  and  the  bowels  to  healthy  action.  Crisis 
came  on,  after  a  fortnight's  treatment,  over  the  whole  body,  casting 
off  the  disease.    The  following  were  the  applications  prescribed : — 

On  rising,  have  90.  Eorenoon,  130  and  52, 3  minutes,  alternate  with  123,  also 
taking  130  fu-st.  Afternoon,  130  and  90,  alternate  with  130  and  143.  Have  an 
oU-silk  and  cahco  jacket,  with  coUar  and  long  sleeves  ;  keep  cahco  damped  with 
tepid  water  regularly,  and  wear  it  night  and  day  •  make  also  an  oil-silk  and  cahco 
mask  for  the  face,  and  wear  it  as  mnch  as  possible.  Attend  to  206  and  207  and 
wear  163  and  187 — 201.  Wet  pack  the  legs  and  thighs  with  strips  of  cahnac 
and  flannel,  as  214  on  hst.  The  body,  where  there  was  no  eruption,  was 
nibbed  with  dry  mustard  once  a-day,  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  skm.  IVhen 
crisis  appeared,  tepid  apphcations  and  soaping  as  in  crisis  treatment,  appljong 
mustard  poultices  to  throat  when  affected ;  three  glasses  of  cooling  driii  per 
day,  also  208. 

No.  1. — Ijady,  age  48  ;  change  of  life;  haemorrhage  ;  fair  constitu- 
tion ;  had  sixteen  children.  Tried  many  plans  for  stopping  the 
bfemorrhage,  without  avail.  Treatment : — On  rising,.105,  six  minutes, 
and  20  ;  forenoon,  112  ;  afternoon,  105,  six  minutes,  feet  in  hot  mus- 
tard,       105,  six  minutes  at  bedtime. 

No.  2. — Lady,  age  45 ;  fair  constitution ;  liver  slightly  affected, 
stomach  more  so,  and  for  a  longer  period.  20  on  rising  ;  forenoon, 
92  for  ten  minutes,  if  not  chilly  ;  feet  on  hot  pad ;  if  at  all  chilly, 
only  five  minutes  ;  afternoon,  as  forenoon  ;  and  in  each  of  the  above 
have  the  head  rubbed  with  hand  and  cold  water  during  the  time. 

j^o.  4. — Lady,  age  17  ;  rather  slight,  and  brain  overworked.  Eising, 
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!l.08  with  131 ;  forenoon,  112,  feet  in  hot  mustard  ;  afternoon,  105,  six 
:  minutes ;  bedtime,  hot  mustard  foot  bath  six  minutes,  and  sleep  in 
-wet  and  dry  socks,  and  wet  and  dry  gloves. 

Case  No.  12. — Lady,  age  40 ;  slight  and  delicate  ;  long  case  of  sto- 
nmach  complaint.  On  rising,  26 ;  forenoon,  156 ;  afternoon,  same  ;  at 
bbedtime,  gentle  foment  to  stomach  and  bowels  20  minutes,  then  re- 
r  place  body  bandage,  wet  and  dry  socks. 

Case  No.  9. — Lady,  age  47  ;  constant  discharge  for  more  than  a 
■year;  tolerable  health.  On  rising,  32 ;  forenoon,  37  or  27  ;  afternoon, 
!  105  and  129. 

Case  No.  51,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. — We  soon 
:got  crisis  out  in  the  knees,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  nature  is  re- 
newing the  parts  : — "  When  about  15  years  of  age,  a  weakness  came 
liu  my  right  knee,  after  a  fever ;  sea-water  bathing  restored  it.  Some 
■  years  later,  I  sprained  my  left  knee,  when  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ordered 
'  blisters,  ointments,  and  eventually  knee-caps,  as  the  right  knee  again 
"became  weak ;  the  weakness  increasing,  I  was  again  leeched  and 

moxed*  by  Aston  Key.  Had  cold  salt  water  poured  over  the  knees, 
'.and  all  kinds  of  irritating  ointments,  until  I  could  scarcely  move  at 
:al].  Champooing  and  vapour  baths  were  tried  at  Brighton,  which 
.dreadfully  weakened  me.  Fifteen  years  since,  I  was  advised  to  con- 
fsult  a  Mr.  Critchett,  who  tightly  strapped  up  the  knees  ;  from  which 
•  treatment,  after  a  time,  I  derived  great  benefit,  and  could  walk  two 
oor  three  miles,  and  trusted  I  should  never  sufior  again,  as  the  pain 
('entirely  left  me,  which  had  been  for  years  almost  incessant.  Three 
'.years  since,  I  fell  in  the  street,  over  a  piece  of  orange-peel,  with  great 

violence,  on  my  right  knee,  when  all  the  former  weakness  and  pains 
r returned;  and  from  that  period  I  have  been  sufiering,  sometimes 
bbetter,  and  again  worse.  Having  been  advised  to  try  Hydropathy, 
II  sincerely  trust  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  accompany  your  skil- 
fiFul  treatment,  and  that,  through  his  mercy,  I  may  be  restored  to 
laealth  and  strength. 

"  I  am,  dear  Madam,  yours  truly,  .  .  .  .  " 

Case  No.  50. — Lady, age 30 ;  common  height, spare  frame,  and  much 
emaciated ;  delicate  health  all  her  life,  without  any  particular  disease. 
Had  she  been  advised  early  to  make  the  best  of  her  strength,  would 
lave  had  tolerably  good  health;  but  the  continual  physicking  never 
orought  any  nourishment  to  the  exhausted  frame,  and  when  she 
;ame  to  us,  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  no  hope  given  by  her  medi- 
cal advisers  of  any  improvement.  The  following  treatment  imme- 
Jiately  told  beneficially  ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  the  treatment  is  simply 
lursing  the  natural  powers,  and  not  attempting  any  great  scientific 
neasures  to  compel  the  already  weakened  nutritive  organs  to  action. 
NNature  will  not  be  forced ;  if  she  is  to  restore,  it  must  be  in  her  own 
itlelicate  manner,  or  not  at  all. 

•  See  Index;  article,  "  Burning  witli  Moxa." 
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On  rising,  26  out  of  90  water,  and  wi-ap  feet  in  pad,  or  put  hot  bottle  to  them, 
^'orenoou,  132  and  158,  whilst  reclining  according  to  76.  Afternoon,  108.  Bed- 
time 72  and  73,  both  with  tepid,  and  separately ;  well  cover  the  body  ■  attend 
reffularly  to  200  whilst  rechniag,  and  77  same  time ;  wear  169, 172, 177,  back  and 
front;  195  occasionally,  153;  &(so  see  196,  198,  207,  208,  212,  213. 

Case  No.  5.— Lady,  age  40  ;  had  good  health  to  about  a  year  since, 
when  had  rheumatism,  all  the  joints  swollen ;  had  eight  children.  On 
rising,  25,  with  mustard ;  forenoon,  39,  alternate  with  35 ;  afternoon, 
157,  alternate  with  123.  194-,  193,  199,  207,  206,  163. 

Case  No.  6.— Lady,  age  24  ;  asthma,  and  rather  delicate.  Sleep, 
while  you  can,  in  the  morning,  then  have  123  and  dry  mustard, 
186  and  207 ;  forenoon,  59  and  108 ;  afternoon,  143 ;  bedtime,  hot 
mustard  foot-bath  five  minutes,  and  sleep  in  wet  and  dry  socks  ;  69 
once  a  week,  and  nothing  more  that  day. 

A  LETTER  EROM  AN  ENGLISH  PHYSICIAN. 

"S  ,  March  15th,  1858. 

"Deab  Sra— "I  have  received,  through  our  mutual  friend,  your  pamphlet 
and  your  very  kind  letter.  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  them  both,  but  much 
more  so  for  your  kmd  mvitation,  which  I  will,  avail  myself  of  at  the  e^hest 
wriod  I  can.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  prmciples  of  the  water  treatment, 
but  am  not  practically  acquainted,  to  any  extent,  with. its  appJi^tion  My 
attention  has  lately  been  more  dn-ected  to  it,  from  having,  m  the  month  of 
Smber  of  last  year,  contracted  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  which  has 
rendered  me  more  or  less  mcompetent  for  active  duties  since  that  time. 

"  I  have  a  great  horror  of  medicines,  generally,  although  I  have  been  engaged 
in  their  use  and  abuse  forty-five  years.  My  abhorrence  therefore,  may  fairly  be 
Saced  to  the  result  of  my  experience  of  their  frequent  inefficiency,  and  thm 
moJe  frequent  misapplication.  I  preach  to  my  patients,  as  I  practise  for  myseK 
Se  simnfe  doctrine  of  '  Go  and  wash  m  Jordan,  and  be  clean.'  But  this  is  not 
mySi  enough  for  the  many,  and,  despite  one's  reason  and  conscience,  we  are 
Sten  obhged  to  lend  ourselves  to  (?)  deceit,,  and  to  give  what  our.  patients 
believe  tole  a  medicine,  a  something  in  itself  mert,  to  meet,  then-  behe!  m.  the 
mvstSious  value  of  physic.  Where  the  water  treatment  is  appbed,  as  it  is 
SSately  often  empkically,  and  held  out  to  be  a  sjpeafic  for  the  cure  of  all 
SSrit  is  manifestly  absurd;  but  where  it  is  judiciously  apphed  to  properly 
sdeS  cases,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  medical  agent  we  possess; 
but  then  Se  all  other  remedial  agents,  its  virtues  must  not  be  upset^by  unna- 
hmil  habkr  In  your  EstabUshment  you  can  do  what  we  cannot  m. the  houses 
Kur  patients.  You  can  command  and  control  their  diet  and  then- regmaen ; 
we  Sn  in  practice,  only  advise  it;  and. this  makes  your  water  treatment. 
IsnecSy  when  practised  in  the  i^stabhshment,  of  so  much  the  greater 

"  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

"  J.  Smedley,  Esq. 

OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  EREQUENT  USE  OE 
STEAM  OR  HOT  WATER  BATHS.— There  is  an  unfounded 
nreiudice  against  the  frequent  use  of  stc-am  or  hot  water  baths,  on 
the  suDPOsition  that  they  are  relaxing,  enervating,  and  induce  suscep- 
Jfhilitv  to  cold  Popular  prejudices  are  not  always  to  be  set  aside  as 
foolish  •  for  I  believe  in  all  cases,  or  with  rare  exceptions,  there  is 
sorne  tmtb  for  their  foundation.    This  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
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the  manner  in  which  hot  baths  are  used  in  this  country.  A  deep 
vessel,  in  which  the  body  is  immersed  up  to  the  neck,  is  used,  filled 
with  hot  water.  The  bather,  feeling  it  very  comfortable  and 
soothing,  stops  in  often  half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour,  relaxing  every 
muscle  and  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  comes  out  without  any 
application  to  cause  re-action,  as  with  our  cold  dripping  sheets,  &c. 
The  system  is  quite  unable  to  cause  re-action  from  its  own  vitality, 
and  does  not  get  over  the  effects  often  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
same  by  steam  or  hot  air  baths.  Now  the  practice  of  the  Russians 
in  their  cold  climate,  and  the  Turks  in  their  hot  climate,  is  totally 
different.  They  find  the  steam  and  hot- water  baths  highly  beneficial, 
and  so  universally  are  they  used  in  those  countries  as  to  become  the 
rule  with  all  classes.    Hardier  people  do  not  exist. 

Why  do  not  our  scientifically  educated  men  open  their  eyes  to  the 
principles  of  such  bathing  ?  They  know  both  Eussians  and  Turks 
all  and  invariably  recognise  the  necessity  of  applying  some  cold  sti- 
mulating application  to  restore  the  power  of  the  skin,  and  stopping 
the  weakening  process  of  perspiration  when  the  object  has  been 
attained  of  drawing  out  matter  from  the  sebaceous  and  other  glands, 
and  soothing  the  nervous  system.  This  is  never  ordered  by  the 
medical  professor  in  this  country,  and  the  hot  baths,  which  if  applied 
on  principles  recognising  the  nature  of  the  human  frame  would  be  of 
incalculable  service,  are  more  often  and  almost  always  injurious. 

I  do  not  claim  for  Hydropathy  any  new  discovery  in  the  application 
of  water  ;  everything  that  the  best'Hydropathists  have  prescribed  is 
older  than  history,  and  we  see  whole  nations  practising  Hydropathy ; 
but  iu  our  boasted  wisdom  we  have  looked  upon  the  Eussians  as 
stark  mad  in  rolling  in  snow  after  a  hot  bath,  and  believing  it  is  a 
process  only  fit  for  such  madmen  as  the  Emperor  Paul,  or  such  half- 
animal,  half-human  beings  as  his  subjects ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Turks,  as  only  for  the  gratification  of  their  sensuality.  We  are 
.egregiously  in  error  in  both;  and  no  doubt  both  Eussians  and 
Turks  look  upon  us  as  rather  an  unclean  set  of  beings,  when  they 
hear  vast  numbers  of  Britons  are  never  entirely  washed  from  the 
tune  the  midwife  cleanses  their  little  bodies  when  they  come  into 
the  world,  until  the  time  the  layer-out  of  their  corpse  washes  it  for 
interment.  What  is  the  New  Zealanders'  remedy  ?  For  cold  or 
fever  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  put  in  wood  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
upon  the  wood  flat  stones ;  when  the  fire  is  out,  the  patient  goes  into 
the  hole,  with  a  calabash  of  cold  water ;  the  hole  is  covered  with 
boughs  and  sods,  the  patient  sprinkles  cold  water  on  the  hot  stones 
to  make  a  good  steam  bath  ;  after  a  while  the  cover  is  removed,  and 
his  iriends  above  douche  cold  water  over  him.  Here  is  Hydropathy, 
and  how  old  history  cannot  tell. 

The  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  the  "  legally  appointed,"  and  it 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  their  forefathers  in  the  profession  from 
time  immemorial  to  depart  from  the  London  Pharmacopeia  and  the 
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Materia  Medica,  which  they  have  sworn  to  practise  by  ;  and  besides, 
to  have  the  reproach  of  innovation  and  adopting  any  of  the  practices 
of  such  low  barbarians  as  the  candle  and  oil-eating  Russians,  or 
stupid  automaton  Turks,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the  enlightened 
College  of  Physicians,  Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  the  steam  and 
hot-water  baths  are,  when  judiciously  applied,  of  incalculable  benefit 
both  in  health  and  disease.  In  my  own  person  I  experience  it 
continually.  I  could  not  go  through  the  almost  night  and  day  work 
mentally  and  bodily,  as  I  do,  and  with  but  a  slight  frame,  if  I  did 
not  take  a  hint  from  the  before-named  barbarous  people.  When 
fatigued,  and,  to  use  our  expressive  phrase,  all  but  "  done  up," 
morning  or  at  bed-time  I  get  a  six  minutes  steamer,  and  cold  sponge, 
or  cold  dripping  sheet,  or  cold  shallow  bath  ;  and  if  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  work  before  me,  I  put  on  wet  body  bandage,  with  calico  or 
flannel  end,  and  wear  it  till  afternoon.  I  get  a  hot  sitz  as  in  list 
93,  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  similar  cold  applications ;  or  hot  shal- 
low, as  in  list  33,  so  different  from  the  deep  body  of  hot  water  in 
ordinary  baths.   I  find  all  these  baths  strengthening,  invigorating, 

and  never  relaxing.  „ 

A  PEW  MORE  LINES  ON  THE  SIN  OE  INJUEINQ 
THE  BODY  AND  SHORTENING  LIEE  BY  THE  USE  OF 
TOBACCO.— A  patient,  to-day,  has  described  to  me  the  bondage  he 
and  his  friends  were  in,  to  tobacco.    He,  happily  for  himself,  came 
to  my  establishment  last  summer,  and  broke  the  spell.  _  It  was, 
however,  so  strong,  that,  in  face  of  his  convictions  of  the  mischief  it 
was  doing  him,  he  could  not  resist  taking  a  pipe  now  and  then, 
which  was  followed  by  the  promptings  of  conscience,  that  be  was 
indul'^ing  in  what  had  already  so  seriously  injured  his  health  and  his 
usefulness.    He  has  now,  however,  I  believe,  got  quite  over  the 
temptation,  although  he  has  smoked  for  upwards  of  forty  years ; 
and  his  present  excellent  health,  vigour,  and  peace  of  mmd  now  well 
repay  him  for  the  sacrifice.    He  took  a  few  pipes  three  or  four 
months  since,  and  the  consequence  was  a  fresh  crisis,  his  frame 
having  been  so  much  invigorated  by  the  treatment  last  summer,  it 
would  not  bear  the  presence  of  this  narcotic  in  the  blood,  but  imme- 
diately threw  it  off  in  a  rash  on  the  skin.  ...       .  . 

The  grand  principle  of  Hydropathic  treatment  is,  that  it  so  invi- 
£rorates  and  purifies  the  whole  system,  that  the  laws  of  nature  which 
will  not  bear  the  presence  of  morbid  matter  in  the  system  if  there  is 
power  to  expel  it,  comes  into  full  force,  and  the  poison  is  no  sooner 
nut  in  but  the  healthy  tissue,  glands,  &c.,  unless  overpowered,  are 
offended  by  it,  and  set  kbout  throwing  it  off  by  crisis,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
Manv  who  are  horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  a  drunkard  destroying 
himself  body  and  soul,  are  quite  easy  when  performing  the  same 
operation  upon  themselves  in  a  way  slower  and  less  offensive  to 
society,  but  which  nevertheless  is  suicide  after  all,  simply  to  gratity 
the  depraved  natur^ 
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A  POISON :  BY  Dr.  Peout. — There  is  an  article  mucli  used  in 
various  ways,  though  not  as  an  aliment,  the  deleterious  effects  of 
which  on  the  assimilating  organs  require  to  be  briefly  noticed : 
namely,  tobacco.  Although,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  in  nature,  yet  such  is  the  fascinating  influence  of  this  noxious 
weed,  that  mankind  resort  to  it  in  every  mode  they  can  devise,  to 
ensure  its  stupifying  and  pernicious  agency.  Tobacco  disorders  the 
assimilating  functions  in  general,  but  particularly,  as  I  believe,  the 
assimilation  of  the  saccharine  principle.  I  have  never,  indeed,  been 
able  to  trace  the  development  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
but  that  some  analogous  and  equally  poisonous  principle  (probably 
of  an  acid  nature)  is  generated  in  certain  individuals  by  its  abuse,  is 
evident  from  their  cachectic  looks,  and  from  the  dark  and  often 
greenish  yellow  tint  of  the  blood.  The  severe  and  peculiar  dys- 
peptic symptoms  sometimes  produced  by  inveterate  snufi'-taking  are 
well  known ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  such  cases  terminate 
latally  with  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  Great 
smokers,  also,  especially  those  who  employ  short  pipes  and  cigars, 
are  said  to  be  liable  to  cancerous  affection  of  the  lips.  But  it 
happens  with  tobacco,  as  with  deleterious  articles  of  diet,  the  strong 
and  healthy  suffer  comparatively  little,  while  the  weak  and  predis- 
posed to  disease  fall  victims  to  its  poisonous  operation.  Surely,  if 
the  dictates  of  reason  were  allowed  to  prevail,  an  article  so  injurious 
to  the  health,  and  so  offensive  in  all  its  modes  of  enjoyment,  would 
speedily  be  banished. 

INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  OE  SMOKING.-S.  SoUy,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Borough,  has  lately  deUvered  a  very 
important  Lecture  on  Paralysis,  before  the  Students  of  that  excellent  institution, 
in  which  smokmg  is  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  various  and  msidious  causes  of 
general  paralysis.  Alter  condemnmg  the  immoderate  use  of  malt  Uquors  or 
spirits,  which  only  stunulate  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  produce  the  most  ener- 
vatmg  and  pernicious  effects,  the  lecturer  proceeded  :— "  There  is  another  habit 
rilso,  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  curse  of  the  present  a^e— I  mean  smoking. 
Now,  don't  be  frightened,  my  young  friends  ;  I  am  not  gomg  to  give  a  sermon 
agamst  smokmg,  that  is  not  my  busmess ;  hut  it  is  my  business  to  point  out  to 
you  all  the  various  and  insidious  causes  of  general  paralysis,  and  smokmg  is  one 
of  them.  I  know  of  no  si/iffk  vice  which  does  so  much  harm  as  smoking.  It  is 
;i  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  soothes  the  excited  nervous  system  at  the  time,  to 
render  it  more  uritable  and  feeble  ulthnately.  It  is  hke  opium  in  that  respect, 
'ind  if  you  want  to  know  aU  the  wretchedness  that  this  drug  can  produce,  you 
should  read  the  '  Confessions  of  an  Opium-eater.'  I  can  always  distinguish  by 
Ins  complexion  a  man  who  smokes  much,  and  the  appearances  which  the  fauces 
ijresent  is  an  unerring  guide  to  the  habits  of  such  a  man.  I  beheve  that  cases 
lit  general  paralysis  are  more  frequent  m  England  than  they  used  to  be,  and  I 
suspect  that  smoking  tobacco  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  increase." 

LOSS  OP  VITAL  HEAT  WHILE  DEESSING.— This  deserves 
especial  notice ;  for,  in  cold  weather,  the  good  effect  of  the  bath  is 
)ften  lost,  and  positive  mischief  done,  by  not  fully  dressing  soon 
ifter  the  bath.  Persons  get  their  bath,  get  good  re-action,  and  then 
let  this  subside  by  being  exposed  while  finishing  their  toilet.  They 
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should  avoid  this  in  cold  weather,  or  better  not  use  water  at  all. 
Then,  again,  to  feverish  habits  cold  water  is  highly  agreeable  and 
refreshing ;  but  in  these  cases  great  care  should  be  observed  to  use 
cold  water  moderately,  because  it  so  much  more  easily  excites 
the  frame.  Moderation  will  do  great  good  in  such  cases,  and  take 
away  the  hectic  flush,  and  soothe  the  feverish  skin.  Of  all  things 
avoid  cold  sponge  baths  and  towel  drying ;  have  a  sheet  to  dry  with 
after  the  sponge  bath,  or  any  other  bath.  While  the  towel  rubbing 
is  going  on,  the  body  is  exposed,  and  the  vital  heat  rapidly  evapo- 
rates, and,  in  delicate  cases,  to  their  great  injury. 

FATIGUE  AND  COLD  AFTER  TRAVELLING.— On  return- 
ing from  a  journey  on  a  very  cold  frosty  evening,  and  having  had  but 
little  sleep  the  night  previous,  and  little  opportunity  for  a  com- 
fortable meal  the  day  or  two  before,  on  arrival  at  home  I  took  tea 
at  six  o'clock,  and  at  eight  had  a^hot  shallow  bath  twenty  minutes, 
soaping  over  well  with  common  yellow  soap  and  flannel  pad,  and 
with  a  hot  pad  on  the  chest  and  bowels  while  in  the  bath  ;  on 
coming  out  of  the  hot  shallow,  had  sponge  over  with  water  nearly 
cold ;  dressed  partially,  then  had  a  cold  sitz  six  minutes ;  dressed 
entirely,  and  felt  thoroughly  restored,  and  all  fatigue  gone ;  went  to 
bed  at  usual  time,  slept  soundly,  and  in  the  morning  felt  the  de- 
lightful invigorating  efi^ects  of  the  evening's  bathing  operations. 
Were  this  adopted  after  cold  fatiguing  journeys,  many  would  be 
saved  from  illness  and  disease,  as  the  system  often  suffers  from 
lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  frame,  for  days  or  weeks  after.  Bath 
No.  98  will  do  as  well. 

ADVICE  TO  A  VISITOR.— The  proprietor  of  a  public  journal 
is  at  this  time  (winter)  a  visitor  at  the  establishment;  he  complains 
that  in  the  winter  he  is  seldom  without  a  bronchial  affection,  and 
consequent  cough  and  expectoration,  which,  if  not  stopped,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  serious  disease  or  consumption.    He  is  clothed 
in  thin  broad-cloth,  light  open  waistcoat,  black  silk  stock,  no  under- 
clothing, cotton  stockings  gartered  under  the  knee,  preventing  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  feet.    His  medical  adviser, 
although  giving  him  medicine  for  years  to  stop  the  cough,  never 
once  inquired  as  to  his  clothing,  or  gave  him  a  hint  that  it  was 
wrong.    Before  expecting  any  benefit  whatever  from  our  baths 
and  bandages,  I  ordered  him  good  warm  under-clothing,  and  beaver 
cloth  coat  and  vest ;  the  vest  made  to  button  up  to  the  throat,  and 
with  short  sleeves  to  protect  the  arm-pits.    I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  he  will  commence  a  new  era  in  his  life  and  usefulness.  With 
even  two  days'  baths,  and  warm  under-clothing,  and  lambs'  wool 
socks,  with  body  bandages,  he  felt  altogether  different  and  more 
comfortable.  These  unprofessional  matters  are  as  absolutely  neces 
sary  for  the  surgeon  and  physician  to  attend  to  as  any  of  their  pre- 
scriptions for  the  restoration  of  bodily  vigour ;  and  if  not  attended 
to,  will  render  any  remedial  measures  luiavailing. 
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"WEAEING-  MUCH  HAIR  on  the  head,  and  especially  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  is  very  injurious  to  any  with  much  mental  employ- 
:  ment,  or  any  delicate  persons.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  in  the 
case  of  ministers  of  the  Grospel ;  to  them  it  is  often  a  cause  of 
■  ■Buffering  without  their  being  aware  of  it.  Take  a  case  of  any 
serious  attack  in  the  head,  the  doctor  immediately  orders  all  the 
hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  head  shaved,  the  very  first  step  ;  this 
shows  the  importance  he  attaches  to  relieving  the  head  of  covering 
when  the  brain  is  affected :  and  ia  a  degree,  by  much  mental  work, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  excitement  there.  The  hair  should 
be  cut  quite  close  at  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  CLOTHING  AND  CHEST  COM- 
PEESSES. — This  work  has  been  delayed  partly  from  extending  it 
further  than  I  originally  intended,  and  partly  from  the  press  and 
il   engravers  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  my  MSS.    "Winter  is 
|i  now  come,  and,  as  usual,  has  brought  with  it  the  regular  supply  of 
li   bronchial  and  consumptive  patients,  the  majority,  by  far,  from  not 

I  taking  the  ordinary  and  necessary  precautions  on  change  of  season, 
i!  from  a  very  warm  and  beautiful  summer  to  the  present  state  of  the 
■   weather,  when  the  thermometer  is  down  to  25  at  nine  a.m.    A  few 

months  since  it  was  almost  regularly  at  65  to  70,  with  a  mild  south 

II  or  west  wind.  The  beginning  of  this  winter  has  been  the  mildest 
II  for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  but  the  sun  not  having  power  to  dis- 
II  sipate  the  moisture,  consequently  influenza  and  bronchial  affections 

have  been  very  prevalent. 

I  use  very  light  clothing  for  summer,  mostly  linen  trowsers  and 
vest.  When  autumn  comes  on,  I  make  some  alteration, — thicker 
under  and  outer  clothing ;  and  in  winter,  stouter  still.  The  autumn 
clothing  is  ready  for  spring,  and  the  winter  for  the  following  year. 
By  this  plan  no  more  expense  is  incurred,  and  while  I  have  been 
able  to  attend  to  my  duties,  and  prescribe  for  those  who,  though 
naturally  more  robust  than  myself,  have  been  laid  aside  simply  from 
not  following  nature's  hints  in  guarding  against  the  change  of  season. 

The  usual  mode  of  making  waistcoats  leaves  the  chest  too  much 
exposed ;  for  the  armpits  and  sides  of  the  chest  are  most  tender.  A 
person  goes  out,  buttons  inner  and  outer  coat  up  close,  becomes 
warm  with  walking,  the  armpits  and  sides  of  chest  probably  in  a 
more  or  less  state  of  perspiration  ;  he  comes  in-doors,  throws  outer 
coat  off,  unbuttons  body-coat,  and  at  once  admits  the  cold  air  to  the 
exposed  parts  under  the  arm  and  front  of  chest;  perspiration  is  at 
once  checked,  without  the  reactionary  effect  of  our  cold  water 
applications,  the  blood  is  driven  in,  and  congestion  takes  place. 
These  may  appear  to  some  trivial  and  unnecessary  matters  to  notice  ; 
but  when  patients  come  with  the  mischief  done,  the  very  same 
principles  have  to  be  considered  and  put  in  practice  for  their 
recovery,  which,  had  they  been  adopted  before,  would  have  saved 
them  from  the  attack.    Q-entlemen's  vests  for  autumn,  winter,  and 
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our  generally  cold  springs,  should  be  of  cloth,  thick  for  winter,  and 
made  to  button  up  to  the  throat,  and  with  short  fine  cloth  sleeves, 
about  six  inches  long ;  these  sleeves  protect  the  armpits  and  sides 
of  chest,  and  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  them  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  tried  them.  The  absurd  fashion  of 
exposing  the  chest  by  wearing  waistcoats  open  in  front,  causes  great 
numbers  constantly  to  suffer  from  chest  affections,  and  eventually 
to  lose  their  lives.  The  usual  fashion  is  to  have  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  parts  of  the  body  where  there  are  no  vital  organs,  and  which 
would  take  no  harm  from  exposure  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  Icilted 
Highlanders),  carefully  guarded  from  cold.  Persons  would  not  like 
slits  in  these  garments  to  let  in  the  cold  air,  but  they  do  not  object 
to  have  the  vest  open,  allowing  the  cold  air  to  drive  in  the  blood 
from  the  surface  of  the  cheat  and  windpipe,  and  consequently  causing 
cough.  What  does  the  doctor  prescribe  when  cold  has  been  taken 
in  the  chest,  with  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  chest  ?  Why, 
the  first  thing  he  thinks  of  is  to  cause  counter-irritation  on  the 
surface  by  blisters  or  mercurial  ointment,  making  the  chest  red  with 
the  blood  that  he  wishes  to  draw  away  from  the  congested  vessels 
internally,  and  which  the  patient  might  have  done  by  the  most 
simple  natural  precautions  on  change  of  season,  in  keeping  in  warmth 
on  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  preventing  checked  perspiration  by 
a  more  sensible  fashion  of  vest  and  thicker  coats,  &c.  Thousands  go 
off  every  season,  by  consumption  and  bronchitis,  from  neglect  of 
these  simple  precautions.  Females  should  also  have  warm  chest  and 
throat  clothing ;  but  here  again  multitudes  sacrifice  their  health  and 
lives  to  the  fashion  or  mode  of  the  times. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  body  requiring  protection,  none  is  of  such  vital 
importance  as  the  chest ;  and  all  fomentations,  compresses,  blistering, 
and  other  counter-irritants  are  entirely  nugatory  and  temporary  in 
their  effects,  if  it  is  not  well  protected,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  throat  constantly  warm.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  benefit  of  exposure  to  harden,  none  can  set  the  laws  of 
the  constitution  of  the  body  at  defiance  with  impunity.  Labourers 
and  others,  who  are  often  exposed  in  the  winter,  die  by  hundreds 
from  bronchitis  and  consumption,  from  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  disease  by  exposing  the  chest.  I  am  seldom  without  such 
cases  in  my  free  hospital.   

PEOOF  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  MILD  WATEE 
TEEATMENT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  WINTEE.— The  case,  as 
will  be  seen,  was  a  very  delicate  one. 

"  ,  mh  Febrmry  1858. 

"Deab  Sir, — I  can  scarcely  beheve  that  it  is  three  weeks  since  i  left  yoiir 
Hydropathic  EstabUsliment  at  Matlock  Bank,  but  so  I  find  it  to  be :  so  swiftly 
docs  time  pass  away.  I  have  delayed  writing  till  now,  that  I  might  see  liow  I 
felt,  and  prove  the  permanency  of  the  benefit  I  derived  under  the  treatment. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  continue  to  improve,  and  beheve  I  shall  be 
stronger  than  I  have  been  for  years,  and  with  the  important  knowledge  I  learned 
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■from  you,  I  shall  be  able,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  preserve  my  health. 
■I  continue  the  treatment  at  home  as  you  prescribed  to  me,  and  shall,  as  tar  as 
circumstances  -will  allow.     I  take  a  dripping  sheet  every  morning,  and  two  sitz 
baths  per  day.   I  have  not  preached  since  my  return,  as  I  have  a  supply  taking 
my  work,  and  my  friends  think  it  advisable  that  I  should  not  begin  too  soon 
after  so  'long  and  serious  an  illness.    I  do  not  expect  to  resume  my  regular 
duties  till  about  the  middle  of  next  month.    I  have  considerable  crisis  come 
out  on  my  legs  and  arms  since  my  retui-n.   I  cannot  express  the  gi-atitude  I 
feel  to  Almighty  God  that  he  directed  me  and  opened  the  way  for  me  to  come 
•  to  your  EstaLhshment,  and  to  you  for  your  great  kindness  to  me  while  there. 
II  beheve  I  owe  my  restoration  to  health,  yea,  my  present  existence,  under  God's 
blessing,  to  the  Hydropathic  treatment.    Nearly  the  whole  of  last  summer  I 
-seemed  to  be  like  a  shipwecked  mariner,  l3Tng  on  life's  last  shore,  struggling 
to  get  to  sea  again.    The  medical  man  who  attended  me  furnished  me  ^vith  the 
ibest  oars  and  sails  his  skiU  could  provide,  and  at  times  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair 
rway  for  getting  to  sea  again,  and  then  an  adverse  wave  would  beat  me  back 
again,  and  then  all  observers,  and  even  the  skilful  doctor,  said  I  must  die. 
II  did  not  wish  to  die  so  soon,  although  I  had  no  doubt  respecting  my  acceptance 
•with  God.    The  thought  of  being  separated  from  my  affectionate  wife  so  soon 
after  our  union  (scarcely  two  years),  and  leaving  her  in  a  cold  unfeeling  world, 
with  no  provision  save  the  promises  of  our  heavenly  Father,  weighed  heavily 
.upon  my  spii-it.    Under  these  circumstances,  amid  extreme  weakness  of  body, 
my  only  consolation  was  in  the  cheering  promises  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  glo- 
:rious  hope  of  a  better  world.   I  had  reason  then  to  bless  God,  and  still  have 
rreason  to  bless  him,  that  I  was  led  to  embrace  religion  early  in  life.    When  I 
mas  a  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  enabled  to  say,  '  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  believed.'   For  foui-teen  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  my 
LGod,  and  he  has  not  failed  or  forsaken  me.    I  was  at  last  recommended  to  try 
ccold  water;  I  did  so.   I  began  by  using  a  wet  towel,  well  rubbing  myself  on 
rrising  every  morning,  and  dimking  two  or  three  tumblers  daily.    This  benefited 
nine  considerably.   Then  I  was  reconamended  to  your  Establishment.    I  stayed 
oover  eight  weeks.   I  regard  these  as  among  the  happiest  weeks  of  my  life.  1 
Idook  to  December  1857  and  January  1858  as  constituting  an  epoch  in  my  history. 
II  often  think  with  pleasure,  too,  of  those  seasons  of  hallowed  enjoyment  spent  in 
ithe  dehghtful  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  tend  so  much  to  promote  that  harmony  of  feeling  which  prevails  througu 
tthe  EstabHshment ;  also  those  pure  and  elevated  principles  which  regulate  the 
Tra^ole.    Now  that  I  am  far  away,  I  daily  pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may 
aattend  you,  and  that  many  blood-bought  souls  may  be  the  crown  ol  your  rejoicing 
inn.  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

"  My  triends  observed  a  striking  change  in  me  for  the  better  on  my  return, 
amany  of  whom  never  expected  I  should  recover.  I  called  upon  my  late  medical 
•attendant  to  pay  his  bill.  I  expected  he  would  have  questioned  me  about  the 
titreatment,  but  he  only  remarked  that  he  understood  I  had  been  to  an  Hydro- 
athic  EstabUshment.  I  told  him,  I  had,  and  where ;  he  then  said  that  he 
elieved  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  persons  derived  from  such  Establishments 
Twas  from  the  healthy  locality  of  the  Establishments.  I  thought,  within  myself, 
bhe  admits  a  great  part,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  He  admitted  that  people 
were  benefited  by  goiug  to  Hydropathic  Establishments,  but  he  wished  to 
aascribe  the  benefit  to  the  salubrious  air  in  the  locality  of  the  Establishment. 
YYesterday  morning  I  met  him  •  he  said,  '  You  are  looking  better,  the  di-y  winter 
hhas  done  you  good,'  and  laughed,  and  then  galloped  away.  I  beheve  in  his 
hheart  he  acknowledges  the  good  I  have  derived  from  the  treatment,  but  does 
anot  like  to  say  so. 

"  Again  returning  you  and  Mrs.  Smedley  very  many  thanks  for  your  kindness, 
with  Christian  regards  and  fervent  prayers, 

"  To  J.  Smedley,  Esq.  1  am,  yours  truly,  "i 
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I  received  the  following  gratifying  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
our  natural  restorative  system,  a  few  days  since.  The  writer,  age 
forty-five,  was  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  one  leg  all  but  entirely 
useless  ;  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  all  sympathising  with  the  lowered 
vitality  of  the  limbs,  were  in  a  bad  state.  The  writer  has  long  been 
restored  to  perfect  health,  and  his  spirits  raised  proportionately 
from  the  prospect  of  being  a  cripple  and  gradually  sinking,  to  his 
present  enjoyment  of  life  and  health. 

"L  .  .  .  .  Cottage,  L  .  .  .  .  January  4,  1858. 

"Deah  Sm, — After  a  long  interval,  though  I  have  had  many  thoughts  of  you 
and  the  long-to-be-rememhered  Bank,  I  again  beg  to  break  upon  the  silence.  I 
am,  thanks  be  to  grace  and  God's  goodness,  together  vnth  the  secondary  cause. 
Hydropathy,  in  very  good  health — though  weak  from  the  former  effects  of  fifteen 
strokes  of  paralysis  within  the  space  of  one  fortnight.  My  leg,  too,  from  which 
I  suffered  so  much  twelve  months  ago,  has  ailed  nothing  siace,  unless  perhaps 
beiug  more  susceptible  of  cold.  My  doctors  who  attended  me  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  who  told  me  then  they  could  do  no  more  for  me, — that  I  had  better 
put  my  house  iu  order,  for  I  might  die  any  moment, — now  say  they  never  saw 
me  look  better,  neither  do  I  think  they  ever  did !  God  has  blessed,  and  does 
bless,  the  means  under  your  kind  direction  to  me  and  my  family's  ioy  and  com- 
fort, and  I  assure  you  1  never  cease  to  recommend  the  Bank  and  the  treatment 
there  pursued.  Our  dear  Miss  C  ,  from  whom  I  received  a  letter  to- 
day, and  myself,  never  forget  ia  our  correspondence  The  Bank,  its  proprietors, 
and  the  then  inmates  :  if  any  one  with  you  known  to  myself,  I  beg  a  kind  remem- 
brance, to  managers  and  bathmen,  &c. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  J.  Smedley,  Usq.  J.  Y.  C  " 

The  following  is  from  a  physician  to  a  patient  he  sent  to  my 
Establishment,  and  is  an  encouraging  testimonial  to  the  eficacy  of 
our  treatment : — 

"  Deab  Sm,— Your  letter  and  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope  are  before  me.  1 
reaUy  see  no  meaning  in  my  copyiag  my  ovra  previous  certificate,  which  has 
already  served  its  pui-pose.  Moreover,  that  my  copy  is  to  bea  copy  of  yowr 
copy.— This  is  triflmg,  and  I  must  not  waste  mk  over  it.  Well :  but  1  do, 
nevertheless,  send  a  certificate  of  a  kind,  and  which  is  one  for  your  best  mterest, 
and  that  is,  that  I  am  of  decided  opmion  that  an  important  opportunity  is  novr 
m  your  hands  for  attauung  a  certain  most  desirable  pomt  of  your  hfe— that  of 
physical  efficiency  for  your  duties  as  a  mmister  of  the  glorious  Gospel.  My 
present  certificate  amounts  to  my  conviction  that  your  best  thmg  to  do  is  to 
follow  entu-ely,  as  you  have  done  whilst  under  my  care,  the  directions  of  Mr 
Smedley.  Without  entering  into  any  question  as  to  the  merits  of  his  system  of 
treatment  as  a  system,  I  am  quite  cerlam  that  it  is  specially  adapted  to  meet  the 
exi-^encies  of  your  case.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  practitioner  of  the 
Water  Cure  from  whose  treatment  I  should  expect  so  much  permanent  benefit 
as  from  his  ia  your  case.  Remember,  that  a  great  fault  of  your  present  bodily 
constitution  is  that  of  uritation  and  debihty  withm,  and  I  know  that  his  tr^t- 
ment  is  especially  calculated  to  coi-rect  that,  by  keeping  up  a  due  action  on  the 
external  surface,  without  risk  of  overdomg  the  thing— as  is  the  case  with  those 
who  are  out-and-out  Gold  Water  Cure  doctors.  I  do  senously  advise  you  to 
remain  as  long  as  possible,  and  put  ui  force  your  wonted  decision  of  character. 
You  will  never  a°-ain  be  under  such  favourable  circumstances  for  regammg  your 
former  uhysical  power.   Go  on  and  prosper  in  your  present  treatment. 

Yours  smcerely,  • 
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INTEEVIEW  betwixt  one  of  my  cured  patients  and  his  former 
ddoctor,  who  had  declared  the  case  hopeless  : — "  I  think  I  did  not 

ttfcell  thee  how  savage  Dr.  was  with  me  at  the  sale.  Almost 

tithe  first  words  he  said  were,  '  Well,  they  are  about  to  prosecute  your 
ffriend  Smedley,  I  understand.'  '  Indeed,'  I  replied  ;  '  what  for  ? ' 
'•I  don't  exactly  know,  but  it  will  be  for  his  mal-practice  in  medical 
btreatment,  no  doubt.'  '  What  were  the  particulars  of  the  case  ? '  I 
iiinquired.  '  '  Oh,  he  did  not  know ;  but  he  saw  something  about  it  in 
tithe  Derby  Mercury.''  I  asked  if  it  was  not  something  about  the 
pparsons,  he  saw  in  the  papers.  He  said,  '  Well,  perhaps  it  was ; 
bbut,'  he  added,  '  if  they  don't,  they  ought  to  do  ;  for  if  such  goings 
oon  are  allowed  with  impunity,  what  will  become  of  the  properly 
qqualified  medical  men?'  I  left  him  to  solve  that  question,  not 
ffeeling  particularly  anxious  about  what  is  to  become  of  the  cast-off 
aallopathists.  They  can  do  as  the  guards  and  coachmen  did  when 
tithe  railway  system  was  introduced — seek  some  other  occupation, — 
bbut  I  did  not  tell  him  so." 


MR.  SMEDLEy's  hydropathic  establishment,   MATLOCK  BANK. 

THE  SUITABILITY  OF  HTDEOPATHIC  TREATMENT 
^TO  DELICATE  PATIENTS  IN  WINTER  IS  PROVED  AT 
1 MT  ESTABLISHMENT,  where  we  have  saloons  and  bath-houses 
!  SO  warmed  and  ventilated,  that  the  patients  can  have  exercise,  air, 
1  and  scenery,  without  being  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  winter 
<  climate.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
1  principal  Hydropathic  practitioners  in  this  country  to  the  necessity 
•  of  having  saloons  fronted  with  glass,  and  warmed,  and  bath-houses 
'  well  warmed  and  lighted,  under  one  roof,  as  -rine  are,  with  bath- room, 
I  staff,  and  apparatus,  all  under  the  practitioner's  eye,  instead  of  the 
I  cold  bed-rooms,  or  still  colder  miserable  bath-houses  now  in  use, 
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wliich  are  totally  unfit  for  invalids  in  winter,  causing  Hydropathi. 
iistabhshments  to  be  all  but  deserted  in  cold  weather,  to  the  grea^ 
injury  of  the  Cause,  and  delaying  the  relief  or  cure  of  patients  whr 
cannot  wait  till  summer  comes  to  have  their  maladies  relieved. 

When  Hydropathic  practitioners  denounce  physic  and  allopathic  || 
remedies,  it  is  highly  absurd  to  teU  the  country  that  hydropathic  ' 
treatment  only  ofi'ers  cure  or  relief  in  mild  weather.  The  very 
defective  and  even  hazardous  manner,  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  i 
in  which  some  of  the  hydropathic  treatment  is  given,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  hydropathic 
practice.  I  wrote  to  one  of  the  principal  hydropathista  m  thi.- 
country  on  this  subject,  and  I  give  the  following  extract  from  his 
reply,  without  naming  the  writer,  or  giving  a  clue  to  his  name. 
He  says  :— "  I  think,  too,  you  will  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  winter 
is  suited  for  treatment  only  to  strong  persons,  and  is  a  course  of 
hardships  and  privations — good  training  no  doubt — that  few  will 
willingly  undertake,  except  from  the  pressure  of  necessity."  Eeading 
these  remarks  to  my  patients  in  one  of  the  saloons,  the  sun  at  the 
time  making  the  temperature  equal  to  summer,  from  the  large 
extent  of  glass  with  which  it  is  fronted,  they  prepared  and  presented 
me  with  the  following  testimonial : — 

"  HydropatJiic  EstdblisJiment, 
"  To  J.  SMEDtEr,  Esq.  Matloch  Banh,  Feb.  5. 

"Dear  Sir,— Having  heard  the  following  extract  read  from  Dr. 

 letter  to  you,  viz.,  '  I  have  found  that  winter  is  suited  for 

treatnient  only  to  strong  persons,  and  is  a  course  of  hardship  and 

privation,'  we  the  undersigned  feel  certain  that  Dr,  must 

not  possess  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  treatment  as  practised  by 
you  in  this  Establishment,  or  he  would  not  have  made  such  aii 
observation.  We  all  came  here  broken  down  in  health,  and  in  a 
very  feeble  state  of  body.  Some  of  us  had  been  medically  pro- 
nounced consumptive,  others  to  be  sufiering  from  bronchitis,  liver 
complaints,  heart  afiections,  &c.,  and  some  were  exceedingly  nervous. 

"  We  have  been  in  this  Establishment  during  the  severest  part 
of  the  present  winter,  but  none  of  us  has  felt  your  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  be  either  '  a  course  of  hardship  or  privation,' — quite  tue 
hevekse.  Care  has  been  taken  to  treat  us  with  water  heated  to  a 
degree  most  suited  to  our  various  ailments.  Our  over-wrought, 
irritated,  and  prostrated  nature  has  been  accommodated,  relieved, 
soothed,  and  gently  helped  up  without  sudden  shocks  of  cold,  and 
in  our  cases  she  has  gratefully  co-operated  with  your  treatment  to 
help  herself  into  an  agreeable  and  healthy  condition.  Your  bath 
and  sitting-rooms,  and  saloons  have  been  kept  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture by  steam ;  and  your  beautiful  crystal  palace  conservatory,  of 
nearly  100  feet  long,  has  been  very  delightful  for  our  exercise  when] 
we  could  not  walk  abroad.   In  fact,  our  treatment  has  proved  a  real\ 
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'{.luxury,  at  the  same  time  very  beneficial.    We  also  believe  winter 
to  be  the  best  season  for  hydropathic  treatment,  for  many  cases,  on 
Four  mild  principles.    You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  may  think  proper  of  this  testimony,  for  rectifying  false  and 
iiiujurious  notions,  and  making  known  to  many  the  truth  on  this 
idmportant  subject. 

"  Two  of  us  are  leaving  to-day,  cured  and  grateful. 

"  We  subscribe  ourselves, 

"  Tours  respectfully, 

"  John  Wicks,  Minister  of  the  Grospel.  Joel  Hodson,  Minister 
oof  the  Gospel.  John  Pabeott,  Minister  of  the  G-ospel.  Wm. 
IPaekeb,  Capt.  E.N.  Mart  Stuttabd.  John  Else.  Edwin 
ERoBEBTS.  E.W.  Beooks.  John  a.  Kendrtck.  Catherine  Hes- 
KKETH.  Elizabeth  Hasse.  Thos.  Mitchell.  John  Whittle. 
\W.  LocKWOOD  (recently  from  a  'cold  water'  Establishment).  Sarah 
JJoNES.  J.  Thomas.  Mart  Ann  Lockett.  Eliza  Bradford. 
IHenderson  Watson." 

A  number  more  would  have  signed,  if  thought  necessary. 

A  SEEMON  PEBACHBD  BEFOEE  EOTALTT.— By  her 
^Majesty's  command,  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Court,  in  the 
pparish  church  of  Crathie,  on  the  11th  of  October,  has  been  pub- 
riished.  The  author  is  Dr.  Eobert  Lee,  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
(Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  subject  is— 
""  What  Christianity  teaches  respecting  the  Body."  Dr.  Lee  shows 
ithat  the  care  of  the  body  is  declared  in  the  Bible  to  be  a  Christian 
dduty,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  this  care  is  to  be  bestowed  is 
t  taught  by  Grod  in  the  uniformity  and  constancy  of  the  laws  of 
mature.  By  violating  these  laws,  an  enormous  amount  of  misery 
aand  premature  death  are  occasioned.  "It  is  reckoned,"  says  Dr. 
ILee,  "  that  one  hundred  thousand  persons  die  annually  in  England 
cof  preventible  diseases.  In  the  same  proportion  more  than  a  million 
land  a  quarter  must  die  annually  from  the  same  causes  in  Europe. 

"  Probably  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed 
d  during  the  late  Eussian  war.  But  during  the  same  period  ten  times 
I  as  many  died  in  Europe  alone  from  preventible  diseases.  The 
s  slaughter  of  four  millions  of  persons  during  three  years,  in  a  war 
I  against  the  laws  of  health !  So  appalling  a  fact  is  surely  deserving 
t  the  earnest  attention  not  only  of  governors,  politicians,  and  philan- 
t  thropists,  but  of  all  men  who  profess  Christianity,  and  especially  of 
t  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  it ;  because  the  laws  of  health, 
t  through  disobedience  to  which  such  multitudes  perish,  are  God'a 
llaws,  for  He  not  only  ordained  them,  but  He  executes  them  im- 
I  partially  and  universally,  before  our  eyes,  and  upon  ourselves."  Dr. 
ILee  dared  not  in  such  a  place,  and  before  such  an  audience,  preach 
I  all  he  knew  on  the  subject,  either  as  regards  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
$  sancfs  slain  by  intoxicating  drink,  by  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  or 
ttlie  race-course,  which  encourage  poor  souls  to  seek  in  vicious 
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pleasures  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  ;  much  less  dare  he  touch 
on  the  tens  of  thousands  lost  by  the  unnatural  outrages  of  the  body 
by  physic,  setons,  blisters,  and  all  the  numberless  inventions  of  the 

^"evening  chat  AFTEE  tea  at  the  MATLOCK  BANK 
HTDEOPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT.— The  pleasant  tea-table 
chat  with  our  very  social  and  agreeable  company  at  the  Hydropathic 
Establishment  will  often  be  remembered  when  the  company  are 
separated  far  apart,  and  gone  to  their  various  occupations,— some  to 
the  East  Indies,  some  to  the  West  Indies,  others  to  Australia, 
Erance  Spain,  &c.    We  have  had  at  table  at  the  same  time  a  West 
India  planter,  who  formerly  had  his  establishment  of  slaves  (so 
called),  but  who  appear  to  have  been  anything  but  oppressed  slaves 
under  his  rule.    He  told  us  of  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  planta- 
tions, and  luxuriant  vegetation;  the  rivers  swarming  with  alligators, 
and  the  serpents  and  the  tigers  on  shore,  and  the  heat  and  mosqmtos ; 
and  we  were  thankful  to  be  in  England.    We  had  another  at  the 
same  time  from  Ceylon,  a  coffee-planter,  telling  us  of  the  cinnamon 
eroves,  the  beautiful  climate,  the  Bhuddist's  worship,  the  fruits,  the 
absence  of  an  English  fog,  but  with  many  drawbacks  m  the  shape  ot 
mosquitos,  serpents,  ants,  and  a  thousand  forms  of  insect  creation 
not  very  agreeable  to  European  nerves.  We  have  had  a  Spaniard,  and 
otherswhohaveioinedintheturmoilofrevolution.  Officersof  the  army 
at  home  and  from  India,  who  have  suffered  from  want  of  a  knowledge 
how  to  keep  their  frame  in  vigour,  quite  as  much  as  those  m  active 
warfare.    Some  have  left  us  iov  the  scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  one 
for  Lucknow,  whom  we  are  now  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from— ot 
his  escape.    He  will  remember  our  quiet  spot,  and  the  glorious  scene 
from  our  saloon  windows  over  the  romantic  rocks  of  Matlock,  the 
cheerful  company,  the  morning  and  evening  hymn  and  the  moon-lit 
valleys  as  he  promenaded  in  the  outer  saloon  m  the  May  evenings, 
all  so  quiet,  so  rational,  so  different  from  the  wars  of  men  s  passions, 
blood  and  slaughter,  murder  and  hellish  inventions  of  torture.  ±rom 
two  of  our  late  visitors,  one  a  solicitor  in  Arncan,  on  the  confines  ot 
Burmah,  and  another  from  the  captain  of  the  C^^ur-de-Lionat  Madras, 
I  have  received  the  letters  at  the  end  of  this  artic  e.    The  solicitor 
came  from  Loudon,  broken  down  in  health,  unable  any  longer  to 
peruse  briefs  or  debate  at  the  courts,  fearing  his  days  of  activity 
were  over,  but  was  so  renovated  at  my  baths  that  he  took  an  appoint- 
ment in  India,  and  left  us  in  perfect  health,  two  stones  weight  heavier 
than  when  he  came  with  his  cadaverous  liver  disease  complexion. 
Earther  on  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  him.  ,    _^      .  , 
T  e  captain,  who  saw  the  taking  of  the  Eedan  and  the  Mamelon  at 
SobastoDol  bis  home  is  indeed  on  the  sea,-he  is  rarely  off  it.  ihe 
S  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  and  Indian  Gulfs,  Bombay  Madras, 
Calcutta  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  America,  are  famihar  places 
to  hTm   and  he  as  well  as  ourselves,  will  long  remember  the  watch- 
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night  of  31st  December,  1857,  which  he  and  his  wife  epeut  with 
us  at  Lea  Bridge.  He  is  a  truly  Christian  man,  and  with  his  wife 
fears  no  evil,  because  he  believes  his  Creator  will  order  all  things  for 
good  to  them  that  love  Him,  and  bring  them  safe  into  port  when 
the  voyage  of  life  is  over.  Many  wrecks  have  I  seen  who  have  too 
late  for  health,  hut  not  too  late  for  their  immortal  happiness,  seen 
the  great  mistake  they  have  made  in  not  studying  and  obeying,  in 
early  life,  God's  laws  for  health  of  body  and  soul. 

A  late  commander  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  forty  years  at  sea,  and 
never  during  the  whole  period  twelve  months  on  shore  at  one  time 
having  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  has  been  with  us  a  considerable  time  ; 
he  is  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  able  to  see  calmly  and  quietly 
the  purpose  of  his  creation,  and  that  God  intended  and  does  intend 
the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  and  though  mistakes  and  errors 
may  have  been  made,  there  is  reconciliation  and  happiness  even  with 
a  dilapidated  hull  and  the  rigging  blown  almost  away 

CASE  OF  MODEEN  ALLOPATHIC  TEEATMENT.— Mr. 
W.  was  taken,  about  six  years  ago,  when  in  the  "West  Indies,  with  a 
kind  of  fit,  coming  on,  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 

■  twitching  of  the  nerves  of  the  left  side  and  face,  with  excessive'  flow 
of  blood  to  the  head,  producing  in  the  first  attack  insensibility. 
This  Mr.  W.  considers  was  brought  on  by  fatigue,  excitement,  and 
debility,  for  which,  however,  he  was  bled  freely.  The  attacks'  con- 
tinuing,  was  bled  again  next  day  ;  after  that  twice  more,  leeched  and 
blistered,  and  kept  on  extremely  low  diet,  so  that  in  a  month's  time 

■  -was  so  weak  he  could  scarcely  stand.  Eeturned  to  England,  and 
:  after  some  months  was  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  take  a 
1  situation  as  secretary  to  a  public  society ;  but  has  since,  when 
1  subjected  to  continued  fatigue  and  excitement,  or  much  mental  ex- 
.  ertion,  felt  the  same  symptoms  return.  This  gentleman  is  now  iust 
-  come  under  our  comforting  natural  treatment,  and  I  can  assure  him 
.  he  will  regain  the  lost  power  of  the  nerves.  The  above  was  in  the 
.first  edition  of  this  work,  and  I  am  now  able  to  state  this  patient  was 
I  entirely  reHored  to  health  by  our  treatment. 

.  Registrar-General's  Return  of  Deaths  erom  Disease  — Tliprp  wprp 
1  m  the  year  1856,  22,080,449  persons  living  in  England  wies  and  Srot^^^^^^ 
•-VIZ   10,802,279  males  and  11,278,170  females.    End^d  and  W^^^^^ 

tamed  19  045,187  of  these  souls,  and  Scotland,  3^35,262  TherfwerefBg  201 
1  buths.  448  962  deaths,  and  179,824  marriages.'  ^he'foUowing  i^  I  Hst  of 'the 
I  number  of  deaths  fi-om  the  principal  diseases  m  England  and  Wdes  m  1856 

IJtf^S  toT^     ^°  25  to  35,  25,861  from  35  to  45,  25,024 

\\^%ilk?A^  ^Tl^i"  !°n^^'  ^''^^^  65  to  75,  28,953  from  75  to  8? 
I  »,273  Irom  85  to  9o,  and  548  at  95  and  upwards.  •    "  oo, 
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DIVISION  V. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  HYDROPATHY,  CRISIS,  &c. 

If  any  person  submit  themselves  to  tbe  Hydropathic  treatment, 
^vho  have  serious  mucous  inflammatory  action  of  the  viscera,  or  have 
much  morbid  matter  in  their  system  from  paralysis,  old  inflammatory 
at?acH  &c.  &c.,  under  the  idea  that  two  or  three  weeks'  actjve 

a  ment  will  restore  them,  they  will  be  much 
by  that  time  they  will  be  in  an  apparently  far  f/f  «.^^^d|tion  to 
previously,  and  maybe  from  crisis  quite  laid  up.  If  health  only  partially 
Serlngea;  a  short  time  and  no  crisis  will  weU  repay  the  time  and 
Sle  of  a  short  trial,  and  will  give  important  information  for  the 
reminder  of  life.  Crisis  (boils  or  eruption)  cannot  be  produced 
bv  ai ^  Hydropathic  treatment  or  bandages  m  a  healthy  person;  and 
iust  in  proper  ion  to  the  amount  of  disease,  so  is  the  amount  of 
ir  si  Some  patients,  wlio  have  not  much  the  matter,  inay  have  a 
St  rash  or  a  small  boil  or  two ;  some  none.  As  I  "^^^^^^ 
nuofcher  place,  the  body  may  be  m  a  very  disordered  state,  simply 
another  piace,  ieestive  organs,  and  the  vis  vita,  or  power  of 

?rjrbeC  suffic^enS^^^^^^^^^^^  cl^emical  change 

!f  Cfood  S^^^^^^^^  acidity  foUows,  and 
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afterwards  fermentation.    This  undigested  matter  is  taken  into  the 

•  system,  building  it  up  with  morbid  materials,  which,  if  the  body  is  not 
placed  in  favourable  circumstances  for  throwing  off  such  impurities, 
disease  and  death  terminate  existence.  If  patients  wish  merely  to 
have  their  general  health  improved,  without  caring  to  be  thoroughly 
well,  they  should  not  be  anxious  for  active  treatment,  nor  wear  ban- 
dages ;  still  the  good  air,  water,  and  regular  habits  at  an  Establish- 
ment often  raise  the  power  of  life,  and  stimulate  the  body  to  throw 
off  diseased  matter,  even  after  the  return  of  the  patient  home  ;  but 
such  an  effect  is  always  and  inevitably  beneficial  in  the  end. 

The  principle  of  the  water  cure  is  to  raise  the  power  of  life  by 
natural  means,  and  just  as  a  wound  throws  off  iu  matter  and  scales 
the  dead  destroyed  tissue,  and  little  by  little  forms  new  granulations, 
so  must  morbid  matter  be  thrown  out  where  it  exists  to  much  extent ; 
and  this  ia  the  only  way,  and  the  only  principle,  in  which  nature  acts 
m  curing.  It  is  easy  to  swallow  medicine,  and  more  agreeable  for 
the  patient  not  to  leave  home  and  business  ;  but  this  inevitably  leads 
to  an  accumulation  of  vitiated  matter  in  the  system,  that  not  only 
often  prevents  the  necessity  of  putting  the  patient  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  leaving  home,  but  takes  him  out  of  the  world  altogether. 

Dr.  Macleod,  of  Benrhydding,  after  detailing  some  remarkable 
cases  of  shattered  health  from  this  very  cause,  and  the  subsequent 
recovery  of  the  patients  after  the  perceptible  extraction  of  drugs 
from  the  body,  gives  indisputable  evidence  of  the  extraction  of 
mercury,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before;  while  such 
drugs  as  aloes  were  extracted  tangibly,  and  washed  out  of  the  com- 
presses that  had  encircled  the  body,  making  the  patient's  room 
offensive  with  the  distinct  vapour  of  the  aloes.  I  think  this  explana- 
t  ion  necessary,  from  several  patients,  after  coming  to  my  establish- 
jnent  with  extensive  derangement  of  the  whole  system— red  tono-ue, 
[jarched  lips,  constipated  bowels,  dizziness,  languor,  &c.,  and  without 
informing  me  they  only  intended  staying  two  or  three  weeks  at 
most,  and  being  anxious  to  take  all  the  baths  prescribed,  having  at 
the  close  of  that  time,  or  soon  after  arriving  at  home,  found  them- 
selves quite  unable  to  attend  to  any  business,  from  crisis ;  and  being 
\yithout  the  proper  applications,  have  suffered  much  inconvenience. 
Such  a  course  is,  in  fact,  much  like  patients  with  fever,  or  erysipelas, 
nsmg  from  bed  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  declaring  to  the  doctor  they 
must  go  to  business,  and  will  take  no  more  physic;  that  in  fact  their 
business  calls  them,  and  they  are  compelled  to  go.  The  allopathic 
system,  however,  generally  effectually  prevents  this ;  because,  as  one 
)t  my  surgeon  friends  remarked,  they  have  to  begin  with  pulling 
lown  before  they  can  cure;  also  adding,  "Tour  hydropathy  begins 
jy  building  up  from  the  first;"  which  is  the  case,  as  the  internal 
H-gans  immediately  respond  to  the  natural  healthy  stimulus  given, 
md  the  sufferings  from  crisis  are  always  accompanied,  after  the  first 

•  ■w  days,  and  often  before,  by  a  good  appetite  and  general  feeling 
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of  vigour  and  lightness.  There  is  no  danger  with  crisis,  if  the  m^st 
ordinary  care  is  taken,  and  all  stimulants  avoided,  nor  leeches,  lotions, 
or  ointment  applied.  No  cv/re  cam  take  place  in  chronic  cases  without 
crisis. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  remark,  that  none  go  to  hydropathic 
establishments  without  a  cause,  and  that  cause  is,  more  frequently 
than  otherwise,  the  inability  to  find  remedies  for  their  ailments 
elsewhere.  They  come  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation,  which  gives 
them  a  false  idea  of  their  real  strength ;  and  when  this  begins  to  be 
subdued,  the  body  being  brought  to  its  natural  state,  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  weakness  is  the  natural  result ;  but  this  disposition  to 
rest  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  symptoms  they  can  have,  and  is 
the  precursor  of  renewed  vitality. 

Nature  never  cures  disease  but  by  crisis  in  some  form  or  other. 
Scarlet  fever  is  a  crisis  to  expel  inflammatory  morbid  matter  out  of 
the  system ;  and  when  it  is  over,  and  the  patient  recovered,^  it  is 
notorious  how  much  better  the  subject  of  it  is  than  previous,  if  the 
body  is  not  saturated  with  physic.  Small-pox  is  crisis.  That  shingles 
and  scarletina  also  are  crises  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  doctrine^ acknow- 
ledged by  the  allopathic  practitioners,  in  the  form  of  counter-irritants, 
such  as  setons,  issues,  and  pustules  produced  by  mercurial  ointment, 
&c. ;  but  these  are  forced  crises,  and  the  body  is  made  to  produce 
crisis  whether  there  is  vitality  or  not,  and  in  the  places  also  which 
the  doctor  thinks  it  most  convenient  or  most  eflfective  ;  and  vrith  this 
forced  crisis  he  often  draws  out  the  vitality  of  the  body,  or  of  a  part, 
that  is  never  restored.    Nature  will  not  be  treated  like  a  carpenter 
repairs  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  to 
attempt  such  practice.    The  grand  error,  the  fundamental  error  of 
allopathic  doctors,  lays  in  not  recognising  to  its  full  extent  the 
curative  powers  G-od  has  implanted  in  the  body.    We  frequently 
hear  of  practitioners,  as  they  become  old  in  the  profession,  acknow- 
ledge how  little  good  they  have  ever  done  by  authorised  modes  of 
cure.   (See  letter,  page  226,  and  other  similar  statements  in  this 
work.)    I  believe,  if  every  doctor  of  long  experience  was  examined 
on  this  point,  he  would  say,  as  those  do  I  name  in  this  work,  that 
the  more  experience  they  have  had  in  the  practice  of  physic,  the  less 
confidence  they  have  in  its  powers  of  cure,  but  have  seen  plainly 
how  often  it  causes  injury.    A  retired  surgeon,  who  has  stood  high 
in  this  country,  observed  to  me  lately  that  he  had  practised  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  quite  long  enough  to  lose  all  confidence  in  the 
remedies  for  disease.    He  was  himself  in  bad  health,  and  had  been 
so  many  years,  and  never  could  succeed  in  curing  his  maladies  ;  and 
besides,  he  said  he  had  the  advice  of  the  best  physicians,  all  to  no 
purpose.    How  often  the  surgeon  sees  crisis  in  nature  attempting, 
and  succeeding  too,  in  curing  disease  of  the  lungs  by  abscess;  the 
unhealthy  matter  is  discharged,  and  leaves  the  lung  sound;  the 
abscess  has  cured  the  lungs:  the  same  by  the  liver;  and  it  is 
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notorious  that  boils  are  healthy,  as  the  popular  phrase  runs.    I  am 
iisked  sometimes  by  patients  if  I  am  prescribing  treatment  for  crisis. 
1  say,  no.    "We  endeavour  to  raise  the  general  health  by  our  com- 
forting system.    We  neither  aim  at  producing  the  troublesome  and 
often  painful  crisis,  nor  are  we  alarmed  if  it  comes.    If  the  skin  is 
ittended  to,  the  circulation  regulated,  the  viscera  got  into  good 
(  order,  nature  will  throw  any  morbid  matter  off  in  the  easiest  and 
;j  best  way;  but  we  cannot  dictate  to  her  where  and  how  it  will  be 
,t  done.    While  we  are  attempting  to>  improve  the  circulation  and 
I  secretions  in  the  liver,  aboil  or  boils  will  come  out  sometimes  in  the 
i[  oosteriors,  where  we  have  made  no  particular  attempt  to  bring  out 
j|  crisis.   Sometimes,  and  whenever  it  can  with  safety  be  done,  it  ap- 
jf  oears,  natiu-e  passes  it  off  by  the  secretions  rather  than  trouble  the 
r  jody  with  rash  or  boils ;  and  we  have  had  patients  quite  cured  by  rather 
1  ictive  diarrhoea.    I  have  a  case  of  chest  disease  now  being  relieved 
i  oy  crisis  in  the  arms,  which  have  been  packed  as  No.  214.  Some- 
:  :imes  in  such  cases  a  large  boil  has  come  in  the  arm-pit,  or  near,  and 
li  3ured  the  patient. 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  go  against  nature's  laws  in  curing. 
1  If  boils  or  rash  are  necessary,  the  patients  should  rejoice  that  they 
3(  lave  vitality  enough  to  cast  the  matter  off;  and  in  the  great  numbei 
:!  )f  crisis  cases  we  have  had,  I  have  never  seen  anything  but  good 
.;|  -esults  by  the  most  severe  crisis;  and  never  in  the  most  delicate 
i'i  Jave  any  evil  results  followed,  but  always  the  contrary. 
I    Our  experience  convinces  us  that  we  cannot  push  crisis  too  much, 
!  ir  too  quickly  get  the  morbid  matter  out  of  the  system.  Inflam- 
;l  natory  matter  cannot  but  be  distressing  to  the  sensitive  nervous 
4  ystepa,  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  structure  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is 
;|.  ^ot  rid  of,  the  better ;  although  the  withdrawal  of  it,  by  reducing  the 
i!  lervous  irritation,  apparently  makes  the  patient  appear  M^eaker;  but 
r  t  is  not  really  so,  for  the  patient  then  only  becomes  conscious  of  the 
eal  state  of  the  body.    We  have  often  to  contend  against  this  idea 
if  becoming  weaker  under  the  treatment;  and  patients  often  do 
hemselves  harm  by  taking  an  extra  quantity  of  food,  under  the  idea 
if  keeping  up  their  strength,  when  in  fact  the  state  of  the  body  not 
mly  does  not  require  it,  but  from  the  lowered  power  of  digestion  by 
heir  state  of  health,  it  is  positively  injurious.    When  the  body  is 
■ut  of  order,  it  is  manifest  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
re  impaired,  and,  imtil  the  state  of  complaint  is  removed,  even  a 
•  sual  amount  of  food  must  evidently  only  further  overtax  the  powers 
f  the  viscera.    People  do  not  overcome  disease  merely  by  eating  a 
arger  quantity  of  food.    We  never  fear  the  complaint  of  weakness ; 
}  is  always,  in  disease,  a  precursor  of  improvement  in  all  cases  of 
•hronic  disease  or  complaiuts  of  long  standing.     When  there  is 
nmple  functionary  derangement,  we  often  find  patients  begin  to  get 
ength  in  a  few  days  after  commencing  treatment. 
The  only  point  we  fear  in  crisis  is  the  patient  leaving  us.  ana 
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applying  to  medical  practitioners  when  under  it.  Medical  men  do 
not  understand  it,  or  will  not  recognise  nature's  own  curative  work  ; 
and,  if  leeches  or  the  lancet  are  applied,  the  healthy  operation  of 
nature  is  stopped,  and  the  inflammatory  morbid  matter  prevented 
finding  an  outlet  where  it  is  the  safest,  to  be  thrown  probably  on  to 
some  weak  vital  organ,  and  so  cause  irreparable  mischief.  I  have 
had  cases 'who  have  left  me  with  crisis,  or  crisis  has  come  on  after 
returning  home;  the  medical  man  has  ordered  stimulants  and  flesh 
meat,  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  these  have  added  fuel 
to  the  inflammatory  matter  in  the  system,  and  the  leeches  or 
aperient  have  combined  to  so  lower  the  vitality,  that  in  one  case  it 
was  fatal,  and  in  other  cases  caused  many  months  of  suffering,  by 
stopping  nature  in  her  work.  There  is  not,  I  repeat,  the  least  risk 
with  crisis,  if  only  the  most  ordinary  attention  is  observed  as  to  diet 
and  washing  with  tepid  water,  until  nature  has  performed  the  cure. 

The  following  observations  on  crisis  are  from  the  work  of  a 
celebrated  American  physician,  and  of  others  > — 

"  One  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  water-cure  is  the  crisis,  as 
it  is  termed.  It  is  said  that  at  Graefenberg  it  is  really  amusing  to 
observe  with  what  anxiety  it  is  looked  for  by  the  patient.  In  most 
cases  it  proves  the  certain  harbinger  of  a  good  cure.  '  The  patients 
themselves  are  constant  witnesses  of  this  fact ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  should  look  forward  with  pleasure  and  hope  to 
its  advent  in  their  own  persons.  A  patient  is  no  sooner  missed 
from  the  table,  than  the  question  goes  round,  "  Has  so-and-so  got  a 
crisis  ?"  And  if  the  reply  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  report  spreads 
like  the  news  of  a  fresh  victory,  and  his  friends  assemble  round  him — 
not  with  long  faces  to  condole  him,  but  with  merry  smiles  and 
laughing  jests,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  happy  fortune.'  '  The 
following  allegorical  lines  from  Southey,'  says  Captain  Claridge, 
'might  with  great  justice  be  literally  applied  by  the  individual  who 
has  passed  through  the  crisis,  and  been  restored  to  health  :' — 

'  Most  blessed  water  !    Neither  tongue  can  tell 
The  blessedness  thereof,  nor  heart  can  think, 
Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 
To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  heaven. 
I  stopped  and  dranlt  of  that  divinest  well, 
Fresh  from  the  rock  of  ages  where  it  ran  ; 
It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 
All  pain.    I  rose  a  renovated  man ; 
And  would  not  now,  when  that  relief  was  knomi, 
For  worlds  the  needful  suffering  have  foregone.' 

"  The  term  crisis  applies  to  any  very  marked  disturbance  of  the 
system,  or  cutaneous  change ;  as  the  crisis  fever,  odorous  perspira- 
tion odorous  urine,  vomitings,  diarrhoea,  ha;morrhoidal  discharge  of 
blood,  and  various  kinds  of  eruption  on  the  skin.  In  very  many 
cases  of  cure,  there  is  said  to  be  no  perceptible  crisis  of  any  kind. 
There  appears  to  be  no  very  general  rule  respecting  it.    In  some 
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old  and  obstinate  cases  of  gout,  mercurialism,  &c.,  it  may  take  place 
:  as  many  as  from  three  to  five  times,  before  the  cessation  of  the 
.  disease  and  the  re-establishment  of  perfect  health." 

The  "  Crisis."    By  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  M.I). 
"  The  veiy  important  matter  of  crisis  is  always  sought  for  with 
:  much  solicitude  both  by  Priessnitz  and  the  patient.    He  believes 
;  that  it  could  not  be  produced  in  a  healthy  man ;  and  that  its  occur- 
irence  is  a  sure  proof  that  nature  is  successfully  exerting  herself 
tto  throw  off  the  disease,  by  the  exit  of  a  bad  humour  from  the  mass 
( of  blood.   It  is  a  sort  of  a  wholesale  theory,  and  equally  serves  for 
fall  persons  and  for  every  known  disorder ;  and  assuredly  is  the 
imost  convenient  for  one  ignorant  of  medical  science.    I  conceive 
tthat  Priessnitz  must  have  been  gradually  led  to  this  idea  of  morbid 
Iblood  by  the  observations  which  his  experience  enabled  him  to  make; 
f  for,  as  before  explained,  he  entered  into  the  water-cure  practice  by 
aaccident,  and  not  from  tuition.    His  principles  have  arisen  out  of 
f  practice  as  an  empiric  art,  and  were  not  as  a  precursor  first  im- 
rplanted  in  his  mind.    He  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  (so  that 
tthe  contrary  forms  the  exception  to  the  rule,)  witnessed  the  formation 
oof  crisis  in  the  progress  of  the  water-cure,  amongst  which  boils  take 
tthe  lead  in  pre-eminence  and  importance  of  character.    But  the 
tterm  also  applies  to  any  very  marked  disturbance  of  the  system,  or 
eeutaneous  change  ;  as  the  crisis  fever,  odorous  perspiration,  odorous 
uurine,  vomitings,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoidal  discharge  of  blood,  and 
rvarious  kinds  of  eruption  on  the  skin.    It  was  a  fact  of  ordinary 
ooccurrence  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  Priessnitz,  that  the  great 
ccrisis  of  boils,  in  proportion  to  their  free  suppuration,  proved  in  the 
hhighest  degree  remedial,  removing  chronic  pains  and  internal  suffer- 
mngs  of  long  standing:  and  that  no  marked  amendment  did  take 
pplace  until  the  event  of  some  crisis.    Also,  the  additional  fact  must 
bbe  mentioned,  that  very  frequently  indeed  the  boil  crisis  would 
aappear  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  disease,  sometimes  on  the 
Tvery  spot.    It  is  no  longer  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
Whumour  in  the  blood  should  be  strongly  confirmed  in  the  mind  of 
EPriessnitz,  and  have  grown  with  him  into  a  rule  of  practice.  The 
ppatient  very  naturally  cares  not  for  the  absence  of  scientific  explana- 
titions,  but  renders  his  faith  to  fact,  and  to  the  long  list  of  very 
ffixtraordmary  cures  which  have  been  performed,  after  the  failure  of 
wegular  medical  art.    But  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine 
ranore  closely  this  doctrine  of  the  bad  blood,  with  reference  to  crisis  ' 
and  treatment.    In  the  case  of  morbid  poisons,  as,  for  example, 
»8raall-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  nature  evidently  makes  a  vigorous 
?bffort  to  free  the  blood  from  the  virus,  by  producing  in  the  skin  a 

Ibharacteristic  eruption,  attended  by  a  symptomatic  fever.  After  a 
certain  period,  health  returns,  and  no  reminiscence  of  the  poison 
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manner,  by  the  medium  of  the  skin,  clear  itself  of  the  oflfending 
cause,  however  difficult  the  explanation  may  be.  In  the  very 
familiar  examples  of  cutaneous  disease,  as  erysipelas,  the  shingles, 
nettle-rash,  &c.,  we  commonly  refer  to  the  blood  as  the  source  of 
disorder,  although  we  can  only  generalize  our  notions  ;  or,  by  other 
theory,  we  may  regard  these  disorders  as  the  offspring  of  some  in- 
ternal vitiated  secretion,  as  acrid  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  bad  bile, 
affecting  the  skin  by  supposed  sympathy ;— which  is  equally  figura- 
tive language,  if  we  are  driven  to  close  and  searching  analysis. 

"Boils  and  carbuncles  do  not  occur  in  healthy  subjects ;  and 
when  they  happen  naturally,  are  always  looked  upon  as  indicating  a 
bad  habit  of  body.  The  surgeon  may  choose  other  description,  and 
call  it  weak  and  unhealthy  inflammation,  affecting  the  outward  tex- 
ture of  the  body,  differently  from  phlegmon  or  true  inflammation.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  language,  attempt  to  dispute  the 
plain  notion,  so  familiarly  adopted,  of  the  nature  of  crisis  in  the 
water-cure  treatment.  The  benefit  arising  from  crisis  must  not  be 
referred  merely  to  the  depuratory  or  cleansing  process  for  the  blood. 
Boils  and  rashes  act  as  counter-irritants,  in  the  ordinary  and  most 
accepted  view,  and  in  this  way  also  prove  useful;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  we  see  advantage  derived  from  blisters,  and  artificial  erup- 
tions produced  by  external  applications,  tartar  emetic,  croton  oil,  &c. ; 
and  even  the  use  of  setons  and  issues  is  connected  with  this  prin- 
ciple of  counter-irritation,  equally  with  the  idea  of  discharging  the 
ofi'ending  humour  from  the  blood.  It  certainly  happens  in  this  way 
that  much  inconvenience  must  often  be  sustained  by  the  patient  in 
the  progress  of  his  cure ;  and  he  must  submit  to  be  worse,  before  be 
can  be  better.  The  occurrence  of  boils  is  not,  however,  invariably 
necessary  to  the  cure.  Nature  determines  this,  and  may  give  another 
kind  of  crisis  ;  and  even  none,  that  is  notable,  may  be  the  pleasing 
fate  of  some,  who  still  receive  every  benefit  and  recover."— TA<?  Crisu, 
hy  Sir  0.  Scudamore. 

OuE  Tbeatment  fob  Cbisis. — Crisis,  taking  place  simply  from 
the  renewed  vitality  of  the  nutritive  organs,  saves  us  all  anxiety  as  to 
its  being  brought  to  a  safe  and  successful  termination,  if  only  the 
patient  wiU  live  in  the  simple  manner  it  was  intended  we  should  do, 
and  take  the  most  ordinary  care  not  to  expose  the  crisis  to  the  air  or 
cold  water.  If  even  a  patient  should  not  observe  this  caution,  no 
farther  bad  results  ensue,  except  retarding  recovery.  The  crisis 
ajffects  so  many  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  of  the  individual,  that  only  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  rirst,  when  rash  or  crisis  is  on  the  body,  or  legs  or  arms, 
tepid  sponging  over  only  should  be  used,  soaping  sometimes  to  keep 
the  discharge  cleared  away ;  but  care  must  be  observed  not  to  rub 
the  parts,  or  it  will  prevent  the  new  skin  from  forming.  The  more 
crisis  is  kept  from  the  action  of  the  external  air,  the  better.  On 
rising,  take  a  little  soap  and  hot  water,  and  with  a  gentle  hand  and 
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'flannel  pad  well  wash  all  matter  away;  then  apply  a  dry  piece  of 
;  linen  over  the  part  affected,  and  nothing  more. 

If  very  irritable  in  the  day,  undress  and  quickly  sponge  the  body 
over  with  water  at  sixty-five  degrees,  and  re-dress  as  above. 
1{  smarting,  then  apply  the  water  at  eighty  degrees. 
If  hirning,  then  apply  a  very  gentle  warm  fomentation,  and  re- 
dress  as  above  ;  no  sponging  after :  any  cold  application  will  increase 
the  irritation.    Have  a  wet  pack,  if  feverish,  for  half  an  hour. 
:No.  39. 

Bedtime.— Take  off  the  linen,  and  put  on  body  bandages  (usual 
t  calico  and  oiled  silk)  ivell  wet  in  water  sixty- five  degrees.  A  little 
i  hot  water  should  be  kept  by  the  bedside,  and  if  unable  to  sleep,  the 
1  above  process  should  be  renewed.  If  too  delicate  to  have  the  body 
1  bandage  so  wet  at  night,  then  keep  the  wet  linen  on,  with  a  piece  of 
:  new  flannel  over.  Abstain  from  flesh  meat  until  the  crisis  is  well 
out,  and  drink  pretty  well  of  cold  water.  Do  not  keep  the  body  too 
ihot. 

"WTien  the  crisis,  from  much  inflammation  in  the  body,  does  not 
subside  with  the  above  applications,  the  patient  had  better  keep  in 
tbed,  throwing  off  all  bandages,  with  as  light  covering  on  as  possible, 
mot  to  be  cold;  and  have  the  parts  attended  to  as  No.  147.  This  is 
'the  speediest  way  of  getting  well.  Persons  are  liable  to  make  the 
L  crisis  worse  by  rubbing  the  parts.  No  flesh  meat  while  crisis  is  on. 
-Any  boils  that  do  not  break  when  they  show  that  matter  is  formed 
I  may  be  lanced,  and  a  wet  piece  of  linen  kept  on,  and  renewed  often, 
a  and  the  matter  sponged  out.  (See  bath  list.  No.  151.)  Care  must  be 
I  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  matter  or  moisture  touching  other  parts. 
5 Some  boils  appear  to  be  coming  on,  but  stop,  and  go  back  ;  but  this 
e  effects  the  purpose,  as  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  absorbents  in 
c  coming  out  of  the  body. 

If  crisis  is  in  the  legs  or  arms,  apply  Nos.  145,  147,  148,  as  most 
ssuitable;  No.  143  will  relieve  the  legs,  when  crisis  is  out,  and  when 
lliot.  If  the  crisis  does  not  come  out  red,  which  it  should  do,  and  not 
»a  dark  colour,  use  Nos.  140  and  143  alternately,  until  it  does  so. 
TWhen  the  parts  have  done  discharging,  then  the  application  of  silk 
0  gloves  or  stockings,  or  if  on  body,  a  piece  of  hosiery  woven  silk  should 
tbe  applied,  and  kept  on  the  parts  night  and  day,  and  not  removed 
uiintil  the  skin  is  formed  and  healed ;  the  silk  should  be  kept  con- 
sstantly  wet  by  sponging  with  tepid  water — should  have  thin,  dry 
nmerino  gloves  and  stockings  over  the  wet  silk;  some  thin,  dry  flan- 
Enel  may  be  put  over  the  silk  round  the  body ;  the  silk  covering 
nmust  not  be  removed,  but  if  the  crisis  matter  comes  through,  it  can 
lbs  sponged  off  with  hot  soap  and  water.  The  crisis  limbs  are  best 
kkept  in  a  reclining  position,  as  the  new  skin  and  veins  are  weak  from 
Ithe  renewal.  When  crisis  is  pretty  well  over,  rest  entirely  from  all 
ttreatment,  except  a  tepid  wash  over  in  morning,  and  a  sitz  No.  106. 
IBetter  remain  in  the  same  locality,  as  removing  to  change  of  air 
nmay  further  retard  recovery. 
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Crisis  is  always  and  inevitably  beneficial,  and  will  repay  for  th( 
patience  required  in  passing  through ;  but  patience  is  required  in  old 
chronic  cases,  to  wait  till  perfect  recovery.  "We  have  seen  many 
astonishing  cases  of  restoration  after  many  years  of  suffering  previous 


to  having  crisis. 


MATLOCK  BATH,  PB.OM  ABKAHAM's  HEIGHTS. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Gully's  work,  The  Water 
Cure  in  Chronic  Disease  (London,  Churchill,  price  2s.  6d.),  a  work 
containing  a  mass  of  important  information,  not  only  on  the  "Water 
Cure,  but  on  the  whole  structure  and  functions  of  the  body.* 

"DISEASES  OF  THE  COLON— CONSTIPATION.— On  no 
subject  of  medical  concern  is  there  more  misconception  and  prejudice 
among  the  laity  than  on  that  of  the  depuratory  office  of  the  bowels. 
And  no  wonder ;  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  mundane  ex- 
istence an  aperient  drug  is  introduced  into  the  digestive  canal,  and  that 
irritative  action,  thus  commenced,  is  looked  on  as  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual,  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  his 
younger  years.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  the  years  of  self- 
guidance,  the  same  necessity  is  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  both 
from  the  mental  habit,  and  from  the  organic  craving  of  the  lower 
bowel  itself,  for  the  daily  or  weekly  excitation  of  the  aperient— a 
craving  which  induces  a  sympathetic  one  in  the  brain,  which  will 

*  I  have  received  the  following  kind  note  from  Dr.  Gully,  giving  me  per- 
mission to  make  quotations  from  his  works  :— 

"  Malvern,  18iA  Sept. 

«  gjjj  I  cannot  object  to  you  making  extracts  from  my  writings,  provided 

they  are  acknowledged  in  the  text  or  iu  a  foot-note,  as  is  usual.  I  wish  you 
success  in  your  undertaking,  and  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  J.  M.  GCLLT." 
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not  be  satisfied  until  the  old  irritant  is  applied  to  the  old  spot.  No 
::matter  how  perfectly  well  the  person  may  be  —  appetite,  sleep, 
^  spirits,  walking  power,  in  the  best  order,  no  pain  or  ache  present,  no 
-sense  of  fulness  of  the  bowels ;  yet  is  he  haunted  by  this  vision  of 
constipated  bowels;  all  must  go  wrong,  if  all  be  not  already  wrong, 
.unless  his  bowels  are  relieved :  they  were  open  yesterday,  the  day 
before,  and  for  a  year  past ;  but  not  having  been  open  on  this  precise 
:day,  the  worst  must  happen.  How  hard,  all  but  impossible,  it  is  to 
idrive  into  the  understanding  of  patients  that  all  this  is  error,  every 
man  of  physiological  education  can  say.  It  would  seem  as  if  people 
lived  to  have  stools,  and  not  had  stools  to  live.  These  last  seem, 
with  large  classes  of  English  society,  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega 
.t)f  earthly  existence,  the  one  thing  of  never-failing  interest,  the 
imuch-loved  object  of  daily  and  hourly  solicitude ;  all  the  gigantic 
sfforts  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  all  the  empyrean  flights  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  are  postponed  for  the  elevating  function  of 
evacuating  the  bowels  I 

"  It  is  sad  folly,  all  this  anxiety  about  the  bowels ;  and  much  of  it 
s:s  at  the  door  of  the  patient  who  has  grown  up  in  it.    But  the  fault 
>.s  also  shared  by  great  numbers  of  the  lower  class  of  medical  men, 
.jailed  surgeon-apothecaries,  who  either  do  not  know  the  physiolo- 
;2;ical  merits  of  the  subject,  and  act  in  ignorance,  or  else  are  too 
undolent  steadily  to  resist  the  patient's  prejudice  for  the  patient's 
.'  ?ood.    These,  the  ordinary  attendants  of  so  many  families,  might  do 
ijiuch  to  abolish  this  pestilent  and  intolerably  stupid  habit  and  pre- 
uudice  of  purging  the  bowels — the  parent  of  so  many  diseases  which 
shorten  life,  and  of  so  many  more  which  render  life  scarce  worth 
.laving.    To  the  non-professional  readers  of  this  work  I  will,  at  least, 
offer  some  explanations  concerning  the  office  of  the  colon,  which  will 
•jhow  them  the  uselessness  and  harmfulness  of  interfering  with  it, 
land  also  how  the  natural,  unforced  action  of  the  bowels  is  the  only 
:)ue  which  is  not  harmful  to  the  body.    After  being  formed  out  of 
:he  food  by  the  offices  of  the  stomach  and  lungs,  the  blood  is  passed 
jn  to  the  minutest  blood-vessels  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In 
/hese  vessels  the  great  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are 
.iarried  on — nutrition  depositing  the  solid  parts,  and  secretion  the 
iquid  and  gaseous.  But  all  the  solids,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
iquids,  are  only  deposited  from  the  blood  for  a  time — their  status 
ruo  is  most  transitory.    The  solids  are  broken  down,  and,  by  the 
kibsorption  of  the  veins,  again  carried  into  the  torrent  of  the  circu- 
ating  blood.    The  same  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  liquid  and 
.  gaseous  deposits  from  the  blood.    Every  particle  of  brain,  bone, 
:  nuscle,  sinew,  &c.,  is  reliquefied ;  and  almost  every  drop  of  mucus, 
.aliva,  halitus,  bile,  &c.,  is  re-absorbed  and  re-circulated.  The 
:hemical  elements  of  all  the  solid  deposits,  and  of  all  the  secretions, 
,re  therefore  in  the  blood.    Now  there  are  certain  of  these  secre- 
ions  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  from  the  circuiatiug 
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blood  cliemical  compounds  derived  from  the  breaking  down  and 
reliquefaction  of  the  soUds  of  the  body.  These  compounds  are  called 
nitroqenized,  nitrogen  being  the  element  they  chiefly  contain  Ihe 
eSation  in  question  is  effected  in  the  kidneys  by  the  secretion  ot 
urine,  and  in  a  portion  of  tie  colon  ly  the  secretion  of  f^^tj>oLs 

"The  obiect  which  nature  has  m  the  secretion  of  the  stools  is, 
therefore,  to  rid  her  circulating  blood  of  matters  which,  being  no 
Lrer  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  of  that  body,  wou  d  inter- 
fe  Iwith  it,  if  retained  iA  the  blood.  This  is  bo  true,  that  there  ar 
instances  in  which  the  colon  failing  to  secrete  the  f^ces,  the  km  ha. 
been  made  the  point  of  elimination  to  a  most  disgusting  extent.  1 
mvself  seen  several  persons  in  whom  the  exhalation  from  the 
skTn  hTd  a  strong  fLcal  odour  from  this  cause.    Moreover,  any  one 

n  ordinary  health  may  observe  that  when,  from  any  cause  a  smaUer 
"uaXof  stools  thai  usual  is  secreted,  ^  larg-  quanUty  of  ^^^^^ 

is  passed,  and  vice  versd,  nature  ridding  the  blood  by  one  channel 

""^f ?he  foc'r  ttn,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion  from  the 
mucous  mTm W  of  the  colon,  juft  as  gastric  juice  ^  a  se^ret^n 
Lm  the  same  membrane  of  the  stomach,  ^^e  tears  f  om  the  muco^^^^ 
membrane  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  the  was  from  that  membrane  ot 
Te  outer  ear  &c  In  shortf  their  production  is  exactly  similar  to 
tat"otht'secreted  matter  of  the  body ;  ^ut  — 
are  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  being  ^^rot.;.  c-u^  of  t^  b^^y^^^J^^^ 
caUed  an  .accretion  more  commonly  than  a  secretion,    ^-ere  i  wou^^^^ 

Thrq^antltTan^^^^^^^^^  of  the  blood  at  the  time  distributed  in  the 
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?are  supplied,  it  follows  that  the  fsecal  secretion  also  depends  iipon 
:the  condition  of  the  nervous  matter  in  question.  As  in  the  other 
•  secretions  of  the  frame,  the  first  influence  of  causes  is  upon  the 
.  ganglionic  nervous  matter,  which  then  alters  the  contractile  action 
I  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  colon,  this,  again,  altering  the  quantity  of 
;  blood  in  that  part,  and  the  consequent  secretions  from  it.  Thus  we 
ssee  that  the  secretin ff  action  of  the  colon  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
I  Mood  in  its  vessels,  and  the  quality  of  the  nervous  agency  operating  upon 
r  them.  Now,  suppose  that  a  man  has  a  large  quantity  of  good  blood 
1  in  his  whole  body,  there  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
a  secretion  in  all  parts  of  that  body,— for  the  faeces  among  the  rest. 
5  Such  a  man  ought  to  have  his  bowels  evacuated  once  in  twenty-four 
(or  thirty-six  hours,  of  between  five  and  six  ounces  of  faeces,  and  he 
twill  have  them  so  evacuated  if  he  takes  sufficient  exercise,  does  not 
!  sleep  too  long,  avoids  irritating  articles  of  diet,  keeps  out  mental  care 
sand  overtoil— if,  in  short,  he  maintains  his  ganglionic  nervous  system 
i  in  order.  For  remark,  that  when  he  does  not  exercise  his  will  in  bodily 
t  exertion,  lohen  his  hrain  sleeps  too  long,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it 
vis  over-worlced,  excess  and  congestion  of  Hood  takes  place  in  it,  and  the 
i  distribution  of  blood  is  rendered  unequal  throughout  the  ganglionic 
inervous  system — the  brain  itself  representing  a  very  important  part 
c  of  that  system.  The  consequence  is  that  blood,  being  plus  in  the 
I  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  minus  in  the  mucous  and  nervous  tissues  of 
tthe  colon;  the  secretory  power  of  that  bowel  is  therefore  impaired, 
cand  the  patient  is  constipated. 

"  Suppose  the  same  full-blooded  person  to  eat  and  drink  improper 
t  things,  the  same  process  of  congestion  of  blood  takes  place  in  the 
imucous  membrane  and  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which  took  place  in  the 
tbraiuin  the  other  case,  with  the  addition,  very  commonly,  of  the  brain 
(congestion  as  well;  the  distribution  of  blood  is  changed,  to  the 
(detriment  of  the  colon;  and  the  patient  is  constipated.  The  causes 
(originating  in  the  brain,  and  those  which  begin  in  the  stomach,  which  I 
I  have  just  mentioned,  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  indigestion,  and  thus  it 
I  is  that  constipation  forms  an  almost  invariable  symptom  of  that  malady 
i  in  persons  who  are  well  supplied  with  blood.  But  why  do  the  bowels 
\  become  constipated  in  those  who  have  not  sufficient  blood  in  the  body  ? 
S  Simply  because  they  do  not  possess  enough  of  that  precious  liquid  for 
tthe  purposes  of  large  secretion.  Nature  cannot  afibrd  it.  What 
I  little  blood  there  is  in  the  frame  she  concentrates  in  the  citadels  of  life 

 in  the  two  great  ganglionic  centres — ^in  the  brain  and  in  the  stomach, 

 so  that  they,  at  least,  may  not  want  wherewithal  to  carry  on  the 

ttwo  great  functions  nutrition  and  sensation.  She  thus  deprives 
tthe  outer  skin  of  its  blood  and  perspiration,  and  the  inner  excreting 
iskiu  of  the  colon  of  its  blood  and  stools  ;  AND  WB  FIND  MANY 
lA  LEAN,  PALE,  DEY-SKINNED  INDIVIDUAL  ALSO  A 
(COSTIVE  ONE.  If  such  a  man's  bowels  are  opened  once  in  two 
cor  three  days,  it  is  quite  enough;  his  blood  cannot  afford  more;  he 
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would  he  injured  if  lie  had  more.  If,  with  this  general  deficiency  of 
blood,  the  brain  be  congested  by  care,  indolence,  &c.,  or  the  stomach 
by  improper  food,  this  concentration  of  blood  in  either  of  those 
organs,  and  this  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  colon,  are  increased,  and 
constipation  of  the  most  inveterate  character  is  established. 

"  We  are  therefore  in  condition  to  state  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  THE  F^CES  AEE  SECEETED  FROM  THE  BLOOD 
which  circulates  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  under  the 
control  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  distributed  thereto. 

"  2.  Causes  which  operate  upon  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  as  it 
exists  in  the  brain  or  about  the  stomach,  so  as  to  concentrate  blood 
in  those  parts,  diminish  the  secretion  of  faeces  by  withholding  from 
the  colon  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  for  the  purpose. 

"  3.  CONSTIPATION,  THEEEFOEE,  DEPENDS  UPON  AN 
UNEQUAL  DISTEIBUTION  OF  BLOOD,  TO  THE  DETRI- 
MENT OP  THE  COLON,  WHICH  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY 
SUPPLIED. 

"  4.  Such  unequal  distribution  may  occur  in  a  body  well  supplied 
with  blood,  in  consequence  of  irritations  of  the  brain  or  stomach.  And 
it  occurs  in  a  body  that  is  deficient  in  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of 
the  economy,  which,  in  such  deficiency,  concentrates  blood  in  the 
organs  most  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual — the  brain  and 
stomach.  Now,  let  us  take  the  instance  of  the  constipation  which 
takes  place  in  a  man  whose  frame  is  possessed  of  a  good  supply  of 
blood,  AND  SEE  HOW  THE  OEDINAET  MODE  OF  EELIEF 
BY  DEUGS  FULFILS  THE  AIM  OF  CUBE.  The  purgative 
drug  acts  first  of  all  upon  the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  entire  digestive 
canal,  irritating  them,  and  inducing  an  augmented  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  increased  mass  of 
blood  in  vessels  which  have  lost  their  tone  after  the  first  stimulation 
of  the  purgative  is,  of  necessity,  attended  with  increased  secretions 
throughout  the  canal.  Among  these  secretions  are  the  fasces  ;  the  colon 
is  stimulated  with  the  rest  of  the  canal,  although  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  simple  mucus  does  not  form  the  greater  part  of  what  should  be 
the  ve&lfcBcal  secretion;  FOE  OEGANS  THAT  AEE  FORGED 
NEVEE  GIVE  OUT  NATURAL  SECEETIONS.  StiU,  the  end 
of  passing  something  out  of  the  bowels  has  been  gained,  and  the 
whole  man  feels  better.  But  when  all  is  over,  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  ?  Violent  stimulation  of  both  has 
been  followed  by  extreme  exhaustion  of  both  ;  and  as  the  morbid  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach  and  upper  organs  of  digestion  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  constipation  (by  withholding  blood  from  the  colon),  the 
drug,  which  has  attracted  sufficient  blood  into  the  colon  to  cause  fascal 
secretion,  has  also  drawn  more  blood  into  the  stomach,  where  too 
much  already  existed  in  a  congested  state.  It  has,  in  fact,  inveterated 
tlie  constipation  of  the  lower  organs  of  digestion,  by  inveterating  the 
congestion  of  the  upper  organs.    Hence  the  well-known  fact,  that 
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after  a  purgative,  the  bowels  are  more  bouud  than  ever ;  and  the 
more  strono-  the  drug,  the  more  obstinate  the  bowels  after  its  ope- 
ration. Hence,  too,  the  growing  necessity  for  more  powerful  drugs 
and  doses  •  the  cause  in  the  stomach  being  rendered  more  intense  by 
each  succeeding  one.  TO  TALK  OF  CUBING  CONSTIPATION 
BY  SUCH  MEANS  IS  LIKE  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  EXTIN- 
i  OmSH  EIRE  BY  POURING  OIL  ON  IT :  IT  NEVER  WAS 
SO  CUBED,  AND  NEVER  WILL  BE. 

"  All  this  applies  when  the  brain,  congested  by  care  and  other 
I  mental  disturbances,  acts  as  a  cause  of  constipation ;  for  it  only  acts 
I  in  such  a  manner  by  producing  the  condition  of  the  stomach  which  I 
1  have  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  constipation.    Of  course,  when  both 
'brain  and  stomach  are  implicated,  the  bowels  are  still  more  un- 
I  manageable.  You  never  see  anxiety  produce  constipation  alone  :  some 
:  signs  of  indigestion  are  always  there  as  well.    In  the  other  instance 
I  of  constipation  in  persons  who  are  deficient  in  blood,  the  results  of 
]  purgative  medicines  are  still  more  futile  as  regards  cure,  and  still  more 
I  hurtful  as  regards  the  general  condition  of  the  body.    For  only  con- 
•  sider  that  whilst  Nature  is  hoarding  up  the  little  blood  she  has,  in 
1  her  most  vital  parts,  for  their  functional  support,  YOUR  PHYSIC 
IS  FORCING  THAT  BLOOD  TO  AN  EXPENDITURE  ON 
F^CAL  AND  OTHER  INTESTINAL  SECRETIONS,  WHICH 
MUST  FURTHER  REDUCE  ITS  QUANTITY,  and  therefore 
increase  its  congestive  concentration  about  the  stomach  and  brain ; 
besides  further  reducing  the  source  whence  the  faeces  come.  You 
■  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  decrease  the  blood  that  is  to  supply 
the  stools,  and  inveterate  the  mal-distribution  which  deprives  the  colon 
of  it.    How  in  the  name  of  ordinary  reason  is  constipation  to  be 
cured  ?    It  never  was  so  cured,  and  never  will  be. 

"  No,  he  who,  in  treating  constipation,  has  only  the  colon  in  his 
mental  vision,  will  be  sure  to  miss  cure  altogether.  Direct,  forcible 
evacuation  from  that  bowel  is  all  he  will  think  of:  he  will  neither 
take  hints  from  antecedent  and  accompanying  conditions  of  other 
organs,  nor  look  towards  the  future  state  of  them,  nor  even  of  the 
colon ;  and  the  event  will  be,  that  the  colon  is  no  better,  and  the 
other  organs  -worse.  That  is  the  history  of  all  cases  treated  by 
medicine.  And  as  the  constipation  increases  with  the  increase  of 
disorder  in  the  upper  organs  of  digestion,  so  these  last  involve  other 
parts  in  their  morbid  sympathies,  until  the  patient  becomes  a  mere 
bundle  of  diseased  and  painfully  acute  sensations,  the  ganglionic 
nerves  throughout  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  partaking  of 
the  irritation,  which  took  its  rise  in  those  of  the  brain  or  stomach, 
or  both. 

ENTIRE  ABSTINENCE  FROM  ALL  PURGATIVES  ABSO- 
LUTELY NECESSARY.—"  Should  not  the  drinker  be  taught  to 
bear  the  present  and  passing  disagreeable  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
and  lasting  good  ?   And  so  in  this  matter  of  constipation  the  patient 
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must  fight  against  tlie  imagined  necessity  for  fascal  evacuation ;  ne 
must  resist  the  sensations  sent  up  from  the  viscera,  because,  without 
such  effort,  he  will  never  get  his  bowels  into  natural  and  regular 
action.  Every  dose  of  physic  "he  takes  is  reducing  his  blood-making 
power,  by  further  disordering  the  parts  in  which  that  power  resides, 
and  therefore  rendering  more  distant  the  prospect  of  cure.  He  must  , 
be  taught  that  no  possible  harm  can  arise  from  the  inaction  of  the  j 
bowels,  because,  in  truth,  they  have  nothing  in  them.  Say  that  } 
feverishness  would  arise  ?  But  the  appliances  of  the  water  treat- 
ment are  especially  adapted  to  keep  that  down  even  were  there 
excess  instead  of  deficiency  of  circulating  blood  in  the  body.  The 
patient  must  begin  the  self-denial  of  physic  at  some  date  or  other,  if 
he  desires  to  be  cv/red :  the  shortest  date  is  the  wisest,  both  for  him- 
self and  his  physician.  Therefore,  the  absolute  peremptory  abstinence 
from  all  purgatives  is  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  constipation 
with  deficient  blood.  In  the  other  kind  of  constipation,  a  dose  now 
and  then  to  satisfy  the  mental  craving  may  be  unwise ;  but  in  the 
kind  we  are  now  speaking  of,  it  mars  altogether  the  curative  aim  to 
take  any.  Tou  may  continue  the  water  cure  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then,  taking  a  dose  of  purgative,  you  have  thrown  away  those  ifour- 
teen  days :  you  have  to  begin  again  de  novo.  I  have  seen  this  folly 
perpetrated  several  times.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  accumulated 
bulk  of  stools,  that  the  lower  bowel  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  irritated  to  contract  and  expel  them  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  urine  must  accumulate  in  the  bladder,  before  this 
last  contracts  upon  and  expels  it.  But  whence  is  a  large  bulk  of 
faeces  to  come  every  day,  or  even  every  second  or  third  day,  when 
there  is  too  little  blood  in  the  body  ?  Let  constipated  people  in  this 
plight  of  body  be  contented  to  wait  until  enough  is  secreted  to  open 
the  bowels. 

PALPITATION  OP  THE  HEAET.-^OEGANIC  DISEASE 
OP  THE  HEAET.— "  Reberden's  remark  on  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
'  They  either  require  no  remedies,  or  they  resist  all,'  is  more  epi- 
grammatic than  true,  when  the  water  treatment  is  concerned.  Ordi- 
nary nervous  palpitation  does  admit  of  cure  by  that  treatment,  and 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  cure  it.  It  is  only  a  symptom  of 
irritation  in  the  great  nervous  network  about  the  stomach,  generated 
by  food,  by  alcoholic  drinks,  by  mercurial  coux'ses,  by  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  digestive  canal ;  by  accumidations  in  the  colon ;  by 
retention  of  the  menstrual  flux ;  by  mental  affections  ; — all  acting 
on  the  centre  of  nutrition,  whence  morbid  sympathies  are  propagated 
to  the  centre  of  circiilation,  producing  ii'regular  action  there. 
"Whether  such  action  owns  this  source,  or  is  attributable  to  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  heart,  can  only  be  certainly  determined  by  the 
stethoscope ;  the  '  bellows '  sound  being  the  characteristic  of  ner- 
vous disorder  there.  But,  after  aU,  the  malady  to  be  treated  is  irri- 
tation of  the  ganglionic  nerves  at  the  pit  of  the  stowach.  Accord- 
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;  ingly,  the  packing  with  a  wet  towel  down  the  front  of  the  trunk, 
and  fomentations  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  warm,  not  hot, 
water,  cold  sitz  and  foot  baths,  are  the  remedies  most  employed. 
'  Of  course,  where  so  great  an  object  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  it  be- 
hoves carefully  to  watch  the  treatment ;  in  such  a  case  no  remedy 
whatever  is  safe  without  minute  attention.  Thus,  the  wet  towel 
:  must  be  applied,  as  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  are  more  feverish, 
:i  and  in  no  case  continued  for  a  long  time  together ;  there  should  be 
J  an  intermission  of  a  few  days  now  and  then,  and  mere  sponging, 
V water  not  lower  than  60  degrees,  should  be  in  place  of  the  cold 
5 shallow  bath.  The  fomentations  should  be  only  a  good  degree  of 
V  warmth,  not  hot ;  neither  should  any  part  of  them  touch  the  ribs ; 
ffor  ia  either  event  they  rather  set  the  heart  beating.  The  same 
aapplies  to  the  compress,  which,  however,  should  be  often  changed, 
jotherwise  it  makes  the  heart  irritable.  The  sitz  baths  at  60  degrees 
5  should  be  taken  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  they  always  reduce  the 
ppulsations  of  the  heart ;  and  the  foot  baths  cause  a  derivation,  that 
sseldom  fails  materially  to  relieve  the  visceral  irritation.  In  fact,  the 
ttreatment  should  be  sedative ;  all  vehement  reaction  should  be 
aavoided,  since  it  is  necessarily  effected  by  quickening  the  circulation, 
flwhich  is  as  necessarily  the  work  of  the  heart.  This  is  especially  the 
Treason  wherefore  it  is  improper  to  drink  large  quantities  of  water, 
wwhich  are  highly  stimulating  to  the  general  circulation.  I  have 
aalways  directed  a  large  wine-glassful  only  to  be  drunk  at  a  time,  and 
mot  more  than  from  one  to  two  tumblers  in  the  day.  To  follow  the 
GGraefenberg  rule  of  drinking  as  much  as  possible  in  all  cases,  would 
bbe  to  verify  the  accusation  which  some  have  brought  against  the 
water  treatment,  that  it  causes  heart  disease.  Active  exercise  is  also 
bjjad.  I  think  it  very  probable,  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  has  been 
iinduced  by  the  indiscriminate  water  drinking,  and  incessant  walking, 
wwhich  are  inculcated  by  those  practitioners  who,  themselves  lacking 
tifchought,  draw  all  their  inspiration  from  the  routine  of  Grafenberg. 

Uffiut,  with  care  to  avoid  all  revulsive  effects,  palpitation  of  tlie  heart 
ids  a  perfectly  curable  malady  by  the  water  plan,  as  I  have  already 
saacertained  by  several  cases." — Dr.  Gully. 

DOCTRINE  OF  ACUTE  DISEASE.— WHAT  IS  MEANT 
EBT  "  GENERAL  DISEASE"  AND  "  GENERAL  DEBILITY." 
EBy  Br.  Gully. — "  By  the  term  '  nervous  system,'  the  brain,  spinal 
C'cord,  and  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  are  ordinarily  under 
^  stood  •,  but  there  is  another  system  of  nerves,  which,  as  it  is  neither 
oobedient  to  the  will,  nor  cognizant  of  pain,  commonly  so  called,  is 
rrarely  considered  in  the  explanation  of  disease ;  in  which  it,  never- 
ttheless,  plays  by  far  the  most  important— I  may  say,  the  only 
idmportant  part.  This  system  of  nerves  has  been  called  the  '  gan- 
Sglionic '  (from  the  appearance  of  small  knots  or  ganglions  in  the 
^•course  of  the  nerves),  the  'organic'  (as  regulating  the  character  of 
tthe  organization  of  parts),  the  '  nutritive '  (as  presiding  over  thd 
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organs  that  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body),  and  the  '  visceral' 
(as  pervading  and  having  its  centre  in  the  viscera,  that  is,  in  the 
contents  of  the  chest  and  abdomen) ;  and  I  shall  use  these  terms 
indiscrimately  in  the  course  of  this  essay.  Perhaps  the  most  ac- 
curate, however,  are  the  epithets  '  nutritive,'  and  '  organic  ; '  for 
wherever  there  are  organs  in  the  body,  or  wherever  nutrition  goes 
on  in  it,  there  are  nerves  of  nutrition  to  be  found.  "Wherever,  too, 
there  is  a  blood-vessel  (and  we  know  not  of  nutrition  without  blood), 
organic  nerves  accompany  it,  and  regulate  its  action.  In  every  part 
of  the  body,  therefore,  organic  nerves  exist,  as  in  every  part  of  the 
body  blood-vessels  exist :  the  point  of  the  finest  needle  cannot  be 
introduced  rito  any  tissue  of  the  frame  without  entering  one  or  more 
blood-vessels  and  organic  nerves.  The  brain  inself,  containing,  as  it 
'.'oes,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  blood  of  the  body,  is,  in  this  view, 
supplied  also  with  a  large  proportion  of  organic  nerves.  The  coinci- 
dence of  nutritive  blood-vessels  (called  also  capillary)  and  nutritive 
nerves  points  to  some  strict  organic  connexion  between  them.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  presence  of  the  nerves  which  imparts  to  the  blood-vessels  the 
property  of  receiving  and  reacting  upon  impressions  from  agents 
within  or  without  the  body — a  property  to  which  the  name  of  '  irri- 
tability '  is  given. 

"  Let  not  the  reader  confound  '  irritability '  wdth  '  sensibility,'  an- 
other property  of  a  portion  of  the  body.  Irritability  exists  in  the 
blood-vessels  and  organic  nerves  all  over  the  frame — has  its  central 
organs  in  the  chest  and  abdomen — begets  no  sensation  or  volition — 
is  ever  in  action.  Sensibility  exists  in  the  nerves  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  only — has  its  central  organs  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
— begets  sensation  and  volition,  and  is  suspended  in  sleep.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  sensibility  and  sensation  are  built  upon  irritability 
and  irritation ;  as  thus — the  brain  is  composed  of  matter  deposited 
from  the  blood-vessels,  and  these  are  regulated,  in  the  manner  and 
quality  of  their  deposit,  by  the  amount  and  character  of  their  irrita- 
bility ;  therefore,  if  the  irritability  be  acted  on  vehemently  (as  in 
giving  stimulants),  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels,  otherwise  called 
their  irritation,  is  vehement  also,  and  they  deposit  more  than  usual 
of  the  brain-matter,  which  possesses  the  property  of  sensibility,  and 
in  this  way  augmented  sensation  is  hegotten.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind  for  the  future  application  to  the  doctrine  of  chronic 
disease — irritation  precedes  sensation,  sensation  is  huilt  upon  irrita- 
tion. The  first  effect,  therefore,  of  causes  of  disease — excessive  cold 
or  heat,  infectious  matter,  &c. — is  upon  that  nervous  system  which 
presides  over  the  capillary  or  nutritive  blood-vessels,  and  whose  cen- 
tral portions  are  in  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen — the  gan- 
glionic system.  It  is  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments  that  the 
first  efiect  of  all  kinds  of  agents  upon  the  nervously  endowed 
ca])illarie8  is  to  produce  contraction  of  them — a  diminution  of  their 
calibre  by  the  fact  of  their  contraction.    In  other  words,  all  agents 
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lare  stimulants  to  them,  and  bring  them  into  action,  and  that  action 
■is  contraction.  But  aa  all  action  is  effort,  such  efiort  must,  in  a 
living  body,  be  succeeded  by  lassitude  and  exhaustibn  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  these  small  blood-vessels,  relaxation  and  increase  of  calibre  is 

■  the  evidence  of  this  secondary  state ;  and  further,  it  follows  that  the 

■  amount  of  relaxation  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  previous  contraction.  Of  course  the  condition  of  the  blood  as  to 
quantity  is  aflected  by  these  two  opposite  states  of  the  vessels  that 
contain  it.  When  the  vessels  contract  on  the  application  of  the 
morbid  stimulus,  they  drive  their  contained  blood  from  them ;  and 

when  relaxation  ensues,  the  blood  rushes  into  their  increased  calibre; 
and  the  amount  of  blood  thus  brought  into  a  part  will  be,  of  course, 
in  exact  proportion  with  the  relaxation,  and  this  with  the  contrac- 
:ition,  of  the  containing  blood-vessels. 

"BUT  WHILST  SUCH  AEB  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  MOR- 
BBID  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS,  WHAT  CHAJSTGES 
[TAKE  PLACE  IN  THE  BLOOD  THEY  CONTAJN. 

"In  the  first  place,  its  movement  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
ddiseased  part  is  retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  contractile 
ppower  of  those  vessels.    There  is  more  or  less  excess  and  cojigestion 
>;of  blood  in  the  part,  an  excess  which  obtains  at  the  expense  of  other 
land  healthy  parts.    It  is  the  excess  which  causes  the  swelling  of 
idnflamed  parts,  their  redness,  their  increased  heat  (the  unusual  quan- 
titity  of  blood  secreting  an  unusual  quantity  of  caloric),  and  their 
wainfulness,  the  pressure  of  the  excessive  blood  on  the  surrounding 
anerves  rendering  them  irritable,  although,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
ibhow  hereafter,  inflammation  of  internal  parts  may  exist  without  pain 
j(in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word)  and  without  redness.    In  the 
loext  place,  the  chemical  changes  that  go  on  in  the  blood  undergo 
modification,  in  consequence  of  this  excess  and  retardation  of  its 
anovement.    This  is  shown  by  the  increased  heat  already  alluded  to : 
land  further,  if  the  inflammatory  congestion  be  not  relieved,  the  blood 
laecretes  pus— the  matter  of  abscess— either  in  the  shape  of  a  col- 
eectidn  called  an  abscess,  or  the  same  flows  freely  from  the  surface  of 
u  mucous  membrane,  forming  a  bad  kind  of  expectoration,  &c.  But 
khe  chemical  changes  in  question  vary  endlessly  with  the  diseased- 
loart.    In  the  stomach,  there  is  acid  instead  of  insipid  mucus  and 
gastric  juice ;  in  the  liver  there  is  acrid  and  dark  instead  of  slightly 
witter  and  yellow  bile;  from  the  kidneys,  acid  instead  of  alkaline 
wecretion  ;  and  so  on.    The  most  familiar  instance  of  this,  as  a  signal 
it)t  disease,  is  the  state  of  the  tongue  when  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Utomach  is  disordered.    The  variety  of  the  secretions  there  is  endless, 
and  each  one  corresponds  with  a  certain  shade  of  congestion  of  blood 
tta  the  membrane  that  covers  the  tongue.  Judge,  then,  how  numerous 
r,re  the  shades  of  diseased  action  in  that  single  tissue  of  the  body ! 

"Such  then,  is  the  condition  of  a  part  when  it  is  in  the  acute 
Wage  of  disease.  The  phases  of  the  process  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
ixollows:—  „ 
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•'  1.  Tbe  application  of  excessive  stimulus  to  the  nervously-endowed 
blood-vessels  of  the  part. 

"  2.  Excessive  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  in  consequence,  with 
expulsion  of  their  contained  blood. 

"3.  Exhaustion  and  relaxation  of  the  same  blood-vessels,  with  con- 
sequent excessive  influx  and  retention  of  blood  in  them. 

"  4.  Diseased  sensation,  secretion,  and  nutrition  of  the  part,  conse- 
quent on  the  retention  of  the  blood  in  the  exhausted  and  relaxed  ves- 
sels, the  vital  chemistry  being,  for  the  time,  improperly  carried  on. 

"  These  phases  apply  to  all  acutely  diseased  parts  whatever— from^ 
the  small  pimple  on  the  skin  to  the  most  intense  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  brain.  In  all,  the  same  stages  occur,  whatever  the 
exciting  cause  may  be  ;  whether  it  be  the  atom  of  dirt  irritatiug  the 
follicle  of  the  skin,  and  producing  the  pimple  there,  or  the  rush  of 
cold  air  into  the  lungs,  irritating  their  mucous  membrane,  and  draw- 
ing excessive  blood  into  it.  Prom  what  precedes,  it  appears  that 
the  intimate  vital  condition  of  a  part  in  acute  disease  is  one  of 
debility.  The  blood-vessels  have  lost  their  contractile  energy,  and 
are  oppressed  with  blood,  which  they  lack  the  power  to  throw  ofl:'. 
But  we  must  not,  meanwhile,  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  organic 
nerves  themselves,  whose  re-action  on  excessive  stimulus  has  pro- 
duced all  this  mischief,  are  also  supplied  with  and  nourished  by 
blood-vessels ;  and  that  therefore  they,  too,  are  in  a  state  implymg 
diseased  sensation  and  nutrition.  In  other  words,  they  are  ex- 
quisitely irritable,  but  their  irritability  is  of  a  diseased  quality,  and 
not  sustained,  because  they  are  badly  nourished  by  the  blood  ;  the 
result  of  which  is  more  than  ordinary  sensitiveness  to  the  causes 
which  first  induced  the  disease,  or  to  any  stimulus  whatever  applied 
to  the  part.  Feeble  contraction  takes  place,  then  more  exhaustion; 
contraction  again,  and  so  on  until  all  power  is  lost.  Thus  a  man 
gets  a  sliglit  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  windpipe 
from  breathing  very  cold  air ;  allows  the  same  cause  to  exasperate 
it  daily,  by  acting  on  the  highly  irritable  but  feeble  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  of  the  membrane  ;  and,  finally,  induces  the  most  in- 
tense form  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs— a  too  frequent  illustratiou 
of  the  fact,  that  the  most  fatal  maladies  commence  m  a  '  slight  cold. 

DEUG  MEDICATION.—"  Supposing  acute  disease  neither  to 
terminate  in  death  nor  in  some  complete  critical  action  raised  m 
another  than  the  morbid  organ  or  set  of  organs,  there  remains  a 
third  termination  of  it— and  that  is  '  chronic  disease.'  To  this  the 
ordinary  mode  of  drug  medication  in  acute  diseases  tends  most 
powerfully.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how.  A  simple  inflamma- 
tory action  of  the  stomach,  being  endowed  with  the  name  of  'acute 
indigestion,'  is  treated  as  such ;  that  name  is  treated,  the  uiflamma- 
would  appear  never  to  be  cousidered-at  least  it  is  charitable 
to  suppose  so.  l^or  what  is  done  ?  Three  or  four  grains  of  a  highly 
irritating  compound  of  mercury,  called  calomel,  are  administered, 
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the  aim  being  to  urge  the  liver  to  pour  out  ita  bile.    After  tliis  has 
remained  in  the  stomach  for  a  few  hours,  violently  irritating  it  and 
calling  to  its  already  gorged  mucous  membrane  a  further  supp'lv  of 
blood,  another  kind  of  irritant  is  administered,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pui-gative  saline  draught,  the  aim  of  that  being  to  cause  the  secre- 
tion of  a  vast  quantity  of  mucus  from  the  whole  digestive  canal 
.  and  especially  from  the  stomach.    Now,  in  this  process  two  things 
.  are  to  be  remarked  ;  first,  that  calomel  does  not  stimulate  the  liver 
to  act,  except  by  previously  stimulating  the  stomach ;  it  acts  and 
.  can  act  only,  by  extension  of  irritation  from  the  stomach  to  the 
liver  ;  It  never  touches  the  liver  at  all— it  is  physically  impossible 
that  It  should;  and  next,  that  neither  the  liver  can  pour  out  more 
bile  than  usual,  nor  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  pour  out  more 
1  mucus  than  usual,  without  more  blood  than  usual  being  present 
'Whence  to  derive  those  secretions.    Accordingly,  after  the  double 
:  stimulation  of  the  calomel  and  the  black  draught  perpetrated  on  the 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  imagin- 
:ing  the  augmentation  of  blood  in  it.    Yet  the  disorder  to  be  removed 
consists  essentially  m  an  increase  of  blood  in  that  very  membrane^ 
let  again,  calomel  and  black  draught  do  certainly  relieve  a  fit  of 
..acute  indigestion  !    How  is  this  .?   It  is  thus.    It  is  found  by  lone 
cexperience  that  a  free  flow  of  bile  and  mucus  from  the  digestive 
ccanal  and  liver  is  the  kind  of  crisis  which  Nature  chooses  in  order 
tto  relieve  the  upper  organs  of  digestion.     Autumnal  diarrhoea  is  a 
inever-failiug  instance  of  this.    And  as  it  is  certain  that,  in  acute 
cdyspepsia,  those  upper  organs  are  disordered  (however  uncertain  or 
.erroneous  may  be  the  precise  notions  of  the  disorder),  the  attempt  is 
-made  to  imitate  the  natural  relief  by  expediting  it.    An  enormous 
.quantity  ot  blood  is  attracted  to  the  stomach  directly,  and  to  the 
liver  induiectl^' ;  and  the  vessels  containing  it  relieve  themselves  by 
torciug  out  the  bile  and  mucus  in  extraordinary  quantities.    A  forced, 
Ifalse  and  zmj^erject  crist,  is  thus  produced,  and  111  seems  quiet  again 
^eems  quiet  again;  lor  it  is  impossible  that  such  unnatural  and 
V  ehement  stimulation  can  be  applied  to  the  organic  nerves  of  the 
aiucous  membrane  without  exhausting  their  energy  -it  is  the  law  of 
all  living  bodies;  therefore,  althou^,  the  gorged  vessel  have  rf 
.aeved  themselves  by  their  extraordfnary  sefretfons,  tie  nerv  s  b; 
..-hose  energy  they  should  recover  their  healthy  calibre  faS  to  afford 

^itn'S-of'Sl''?  ^''t>  °'  -tbing'prevenS  tt  accumu. 

.ation  again  of  blood  in  the  same  vessels:  the  very  first  meal  after 

tlZ7'^'^  '^''l      '\  "^^^      ^        -  ?  e^Sg.  0  a 

Lieute  /v.n  .^ia     E  ' 

1  mint;  r  1       Y     e^er  the  exciting  cause,  this  second  accu- 

..lUa  on  takes  place  still  more  readily  than  the  first,  the  organic 
..nver  of  the  part  having  been  weakened  ;  and  lo  !  another  fit  of 
d  gestioii,  and  the  same  calomel  and  black  draught  as  before 
.at  this  time  it  is  not  quite  so  acute  in  charactex"  as  formerly 
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The  organic  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is   diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhausted  state   of  their  nerves.     The  organic- 
sympathy  between  the  vessels  and  the   blood  they  contain  is 
diminished,  from  the  same  cause ;  add  to  which,  that  in  the  interval 
between  this  and  the  former  attack,  the  membrane  of  the  stomach 
has  not  been  in  condition  to  afford  strong  gastric  juice,  digestion  has 
been  of  a  character  not  to  make  good  blood,  and  the  want  of  this 
operates  on  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  membrane.    So  that,  looking 
to  the  vessels  themselves,  to  the  nerves  which  influence  them,  and 
the  blood  that  circulates  in  them,  the  whole  of  the  morbid  organ,  or 
part  of  organ,  is  in  a  still  lower  state  of  vitality  than  before.  Never- 
theless—and this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of — this  diminished  vitality 
in  the  portion  of  the  diseased  stomacb  is  a  cause  of  great  irritation 
elsewhere.     The  phenomena  of  headache,  fever,  &c.,  are  not  so 
intense  as  before.    But  although  the  pain  of  head,  heat  of  skin,  &c., 
are  not  suchi  prominent  signals  of  the  stomach  disorder  as  before, 
that  is  because  their  vitality  is  diminished  ;  they  do  not  respond  with 
the  same  vigour  and  acuteness  to  the  digestive  irritation  as  on  the 
firsb  attack.    Still,  the  mischief,  both  in  the  stomach  and  the  brain, 
and  its  nerves,  as  well  as  the  skin,  has  advanced ;  their  minute  action 
is  further  than  ever  from  the  standard  of  healthy  life.    The  two 
forced,  false,  and  imperfect  crises  have  left  the  stomach  in  a  more 
irritable  and  more  feeble  condition  than  ever.    But  what  of  that  ? 
Relief  has  been  procured,  speedily  and  with  small  trouble.  Business 
and  pleasure  have  scarcely,  if  at  all,  been  interrupted  ;  the  only  dis- 
agreeable has  been  the  taste  of  the  physic,  and  perhaps  a  little 
griping  of  the  bowels  from  it.    The  patient  knows  not  of,  and  the 
prescriber  cares  not  for  (if  he  knows),  the  small  spot  of  lingering 
irritation  that  is  left  behind,  to  be  again  lighted  up  and  again  ex- 
tinguished by  forced  deluges  of  bile  and  mucus,  until  the  stomach 
itself  passes  from  irritation  into  disorganizing  ulceration  or  cancer, 
and  extending  its  morbid  sympathies  to  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  skin, 
and  lower  boweJs,  kills  the  patient  with  apoplexy  or  palsy,  or  allows 
him  to  drag  on  life,  a  prey  to  the  miseries  of  hypochondriasis,  to  piles 
and  rectum  disease,  or  to  an  inveterate  skin  disease. 

"  The  extension  of  chronic' disease  is  either  occasional  or  permanojt; 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  former  leads  to  the  latter.  Thus 
chronic  irritation  of  the  liver  and  stoinach  causes  occasional  flushing 
•-of  the  face  and  headache — indications  of  surging  blood  towards  the 
head— the  intervals  between  which  gradually  become  less  and  less 
palpable,  as  the  establishment  of  the  condition  in  the  head,  which 
causes  them,  proceeds.  It  is  a  sort  of  warning  given  before  another 
organ,  the  brain,  becomes  permanently  involved  in  the  mischief  of 
the  one  first  affected.  The  agent  by  which  this  extension  takes 
place  is  the  nervous  system ;  but  both  occasional  and  permanent  ex- 
tension may  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  animal  sensation 
—AS  when  chronic  irritation  of  the  digestive  apparatus  causes  a 
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periodical  iucrease  of  discharge  from  an  external  ulcer,  no  increase  of 
pain  or  otlier  sen:'ation  attending  ;  or  when  irritation  of  the  stomach 
.acts  slowly  but  incessantly  on  the  heart,  producing  therein  organic 
mischief  totally  unsuspected,  until  examination  after  a  sudden  death 
: reveals  the  fact  of  long-standing  disease  in  both  organs.    Very  fre- 
quently, the  worst  cases  of  indigestion  are  those  which  produce  no 
pain,  no  malaise  even,  but  in  which  the  body  wast(    in  atrophy.  The 
: deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  from  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  another  and  too  frequent  illustration  of  this  fact.    In  such 
rcases,  there  must  still  be  transmission  of  sympathy,  of  sensation; 
:iand,  inasmuch  as  the  animal  part  of  us  is  not  aware  of  the  trans- 
iimission,  save  by  its  results,  it  follows  that  the  sensation  propagated 
from  one  diseased  part  to  another  must  have  been  an  organic  sensa- 
ition,  as  contradistinguished  from  an  animal  one. 

"  Referring  to  the  fact  before  mentioned,  that  wherever  there  is 
ia  blood-vessel,  or  wherever  nutrition  goes  on,  there  are  organic 
nerves,  the  explanation  of  this  organic  sympathy,  or  sensation,  will 
-be  sufficiently  clear.  The  universality  of  these  nerves  and  blood- 
vvessels  in  the  body  renders  the  extension  of  organic  irritations  from 
oone  of  its  organs  to  others  a  very  ready  and,  indeed,  an  inevitable 
pphenomenon.  Unless  you  can  find  medicines  of  such  character,  and 
iin  such  amount,  as,  when  applied,  to  give  to  the  blood-vessels  the 
esxact  degree  of  contractile  power  that  shall  rid  them  of  the  blood 
Ihwhich  oppresses  them,  and  no  more,  you  either  do  nothing  or  mie- 
cchief  If  the  stimulation  you  thus  apply  be  too  small  to  give  the 
wessels  the  power  in  question,  not  even  temporary  relief  ensues.  If 
iiit  be  excessive,  which  is  usually  the  case,  greater  exhaustion  than 
[•before  follows,  and  matters  are  worse  than  before.  The  consequence 
133,  at  tJte  best,  a  hap-hazard  practice,  and,  at  the  worst,  a  mischievous 
paractice— the  latter,  alas !  being  the  rule ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to 
bait  the  precise  stimulus  ? 

"  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  ordinary  medicinal  treatment 
wecomes  a  cause,  and  maintainer,  and  aggravator  of  chronic  disease 
tn  the  internal  central  organs  of  life— whence  the  mischief  is  pro- 
'oagated  to  anv  other  organs  of  the  body." 

DE.  GULLY  ON  THE  LOWEEED  POWEE  OF  THE 
j&ANGLIONIC  NEEVES,  OE  NEEVES  OF  NUTEITION.— 
'  '  With  the  deranged  ganglionic  power,  deranged  secretion  takes 
ilace,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  stomach  itself  But  the  same  holds 
nth  regard  to  the  membrane  which  lines  the  fauces,  the  mouth,  the 
longue,  and  the  eyelids  ;  for  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  which 
nes  the  stomach.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  dyspepsia  either  deficient 
r  diseased  spittle,  very  frequently  thick  and  tenacious,  less  fre^^aently 
bbin  and  acrid— the  former  in  mucous,  the  latter  in  nervous  indiges- 

t  ^^^"^      '^^^^  ^^^^^^  nietallic,  sweet,  mawkish, 

fcc. ;  which,  no  doubt,  13  owing  in  part  to  the  disordered  sensation  of 
•rhe  nerves  of  taste,  and  partly  to  the  morbid  secretion.  Further, 
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tlie  vapour  from  the  membrane  of  the  throat  and  jaws  is  more  or  less 
foetid,  causing  a  tainted  breath  ;  though  this  symptom  is  otten  want- 
ing. For  a  like  reason,  namely,  the  congestion  of  the  membrane  in 
question,  dyspeptics  are  much  'liable  to  sore  throat,  both  relaxed  and 
inflammatory,  from  variations  of  weather.  Following  the  membrane 
from  the  throat  forwards,  it  covers  the  tongue — the  well-used  in- 
dicator for  the  doctor.  To  go  into  details  on  this  point  would  be 
tiresome,  and  I  shall  content  myself  and  the  reader  too,  probably, 
by  stating  the  general  result  of  my  experience  of  the  tongue  as  a 
symptom  in  chronic  indigestion : — 

"  1.  When  the  tongue  is  not  much,  or  not  at  all,  increased  in  redness 
or  volume,  but  has  a  thickish  whity-brown  fur  upon  it,  without  any 
great  amount  of  dryness,  we  may  infer  that  the  stomach  irritation 
is  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  of  an  intense  nor  ancient 
character. 

"2.  When  the  fur  in  question  is  slimy,  and  the  tip  and  sides  of  the 
tongue  that  are  uncovered  by  it  present  a  vivid  redness,  the  dys- 
pepsia is  of  the  mucous  kind,  is  intense  of  character,  and  is  of  longer 
duration. 

"3.  If,  with  this  last  appearance,  the  fur  be  yellowish,  though  more 
dry,  the  liver  and  duodenum  are  involved  in  the  dyspeptic  disorder. 

"4.  When  the  tongue  is  clean,  but  vividly  red,  with  the  papillas  at 
the  tip  elevated,  and  of  the  ordinary  moisture,  a  recent  nervous  dys- 
pepsia may  be  predicated. 

"5.  When  this  red  tongue  is  dry  and  glazed,  a  more  intense  degree 
of  the  dyspepsia  exists. 

"6.  When  the  very  red  tongue  has  a  slight  degree  of  whitish  fur, 
and  is  enlarged  in  volume,  it  bespeaks  a  very  intense  nervous 
dyspepsia,  sufficient  to  involve  the  brain,  which,  in  such  case,  is 
congested.* 

"  7.  The  most  intense  degree  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  however,  shows 
a  considerably  enlarged  tongue,  the  face  of  which  is  split  into  fur- 
rows in  all  directions,  so  deep  sometimes  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  several  small  tongues  just  holding  together  hj  their  edges. 

"8.  When  nervous  and  mucous  irritation  are  both  intense,  and  have 
endured  for  a  long  time,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  sides,  covered 
in  the  centre  with  a  very  thin,  white,  shining  mucous  coat,  and  is  en- 
larged. This  silvery  tongue  (literally,  not  figuratively)  denotes  a  great 
amount  of  long-standing  dyspeptic  irritation  to  be  eradicated.  It  is 
a  common  tongue  with  hypochondriacs,  especially  such  as  have 

*  This  enlargement  of  the  tongue  is  so  strictlj'  connected  with  stomach 
irritation,  that  the  tongue  will  sometimes  swell  after  each  meal,  and  decrease 
when  digestion  is  over;  in  coincidence  with  the  excitement  or  rest  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Moreover,  a  process  of  tlie  water  cure  will  cause  a  con- 
traction of  the  tongue  for  the  time,  by  decreasing  the  stomach  irritation. 
A  medical  gentleman  now  under  my  care  has  remarked  both  these  facts,  and 
reported  them  to  me. 
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lundergone  courses  of  mercury,  and  is  always  connected  with  morbid 
i.vction  of  the  brain.    Other  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  are  its  inden- 
tation at  the  sides,  which  implies  its  augmented  volume,  and  pressure 
iiigainst  the  teeth  ;  and  its  tremulousness  on  protrusion,  which  usually 
vindicates  nervous  dyspepsia,  tliat  has  involved  the  spinal  cord.  Bat 
•)f  the  si<ms  above' mentioned,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  tongue,  which  so  often  goes  unnoticed.   Tet  have 
[  seen  cases  of  the  most  distressing  indigestion,  where  the  thickening 
•of  the  tongue  was  the  only  sign  it  afforded,  being  in  colour,  moisture, 
md  cleanness  perfect ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  in  these  cases  the 
vlyspepsia  diminished  with  the  diminution  of  the  tongue,  which,  how- 
v.)ver,  became  furred  and  rather  clammy  ;  seeming  to  show  that  this 
,iatter  kind  of  tongue  is  that  of  a  minor  degree  of  stomach  irritation. 
-!t  ia  too  much  the  custom  to  look  for  fur  of  the  tongue  as  the  only 
ligu  of  the  chronic  diseased  digestion  ;  whereas  it  is  the  accompani- 
i  nent  of  the  least  tedious  and  intractable  forms  of  it.   Your  silvery 
;)r  your  clean,  red,  swollen  tongue  is  far  more  difficult  to  manage 
.;han  the  ordinary  foul  'wash-leather'  tongue. 

"The  gums  and  teeth  afford  signs  of  dyspepsia  ;  the  same  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  the  tongue,  and  lines  the  stomach,  passing 
H)ver  the  gums,  dipping  down  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  and  sending  a 
iDulpy  prolongation  by  the  root  of  each  tooth  into  its  ce  ntre.  This 
inrrangement  renders  it  sufficiently  easy  to  explain  the  redness,  swell- 
nng,  tenderness,  sponginess,  bleeding,  andfostor  of  the  gums  ;  symptoms 
rvhich  attend,  in  great  or  small  array,  most  forms  of  indigestion, 
.^specially  of  the  mucous  character.  In  nervous  dyspepsia,  the  gums 
ififten  lose  their  nutrition,  and  shrink  from  the  teeth,  leaving  their 
(roots  bare.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  with  such  a 
prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  aching,  decay,  and  discolora- 
idon  of  the  teeth  occur  in  dyspepsia.  Besides  this,  the  nerve  which 
masses  directly  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach  sends  branches,  as  it 
X.o&s  down  the  throat,  to  the  jaws,  which  branches  give  out  a  twig  of 
laerve  to  each  tooth.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  draught  of  water,  dilut- 
iiQg  some  acid  liquid,  or  allaying  some  exasperated  inflammatory 
I'.ction  in  the  stomach,  may  almost  immediately  soothe  '  a  raging 
'>ooth '  in  which  no  trace  of  decay  could  be  found  to  account  for  the 
Dain.  Many  a  noble  grinder  has  been  extracted,  when  the  more 
luleasant  operation  of  swallowing  some  iced  water  would  have  allowed 
t  b  to  remain  in  the  jaw,  and  do  good  service  for  years  to  come.  At 
bhe  point  where  the  inner  mucous  membrane  ceases,  and  thr  outer 
raucous  membrane,  or  skin,  commences— at  the  lips — there  is,  fre- 
Buently,  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  spongy  tissue  which  constitutes 
lihem.  This  fiery  red,  spongy  lip  occurs  in  recent  mucous  disease, 
rr  in  nervous  dyspepsia,  at  any  stage ;  it  goes  with  the  red  and 
ppongy  gums.  Sometimes  its  covering  membrane  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  skin,  and  throws  off  mucus,  which  coagulates  in  the  air, 
Ktd  forms  dry  flakes  on  the  lips.    But  when  dyspepsia  has  been  of 
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very  long  standing,  and  has  invaded  the  structure  of  the  duodenum 
or  liver,  we  have  the  lips  at  first  marbled  red  and  white,  and  as  the 
disease  predominates,  the  white  predominates,  the  lips,  the  lower  one 
especially,  becoming  blanched,  waxy,  and  hard.  This  is  the  old  drunk- 
ard's lip,  and  bespeaks  irremediable  mischief.  Proceeding  from  tlie  back 
of  the  throat  to  the  nostrils,  and  thence  by  the  passage  for  the  tears  to 
the  eyes,  the  mucous  membrane  lines  the  eyelids,  and  covers  the  eye- 
balls to  the  extent  of  the  portion  called  '  the  white  of  the  eye.' 
Hence  the  bleared,  suffused,  eyes  of  many  dyspeptics ;  the  gorged, 
■thichened,  and  internally  red,  and  externally  darlc  eyelids  ;  the  in- 
flamed glands  at  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes,  accompanied  by  deficient 
or  thick  gummy  secretion  there.  And  as  these  two  surfaces — the 
inner  eyelid  and  white  of  the  eye — work  upon  each  other,  the  result 
of  their  congested  state  is  painful  action,  producing  flow  of  tears, 
the  whole  going  by  the  name  of  '  wealc  eyes,' — a  symptom  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  chronic  indigestion. 

"  Itching  of  the  nostrils,  dryness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  dis- 
tillation from  them,  irregular  sense  of  smell,  all  which  take  place  in 
dyspepsia,  are  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  to  the  nostrils.  When  the  membrane  is  gorged  and 
thickened,  the  nerves  of  smell  spread  over  it  are  oppressed  in  their 
function,  and  deficient  sense  of  smell  is  a  dyspeptic  symptom.  The 
same  connexion  of  membrane  renders  dyspeptics  very  liable  to  take 
cold  in  the  head — that  is,  to  have  the  lining  of  the  nostrils  gorged  with 
blood,  as  the  secondary  consequence  of  external  cold. 

"  Running  up  from  the  back  of  the  throat  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
which  is  the  avenue  thence  to  the  inner  ear,  the  mucous  membrane 
here,  also,  is  liable  to  variations  with  that  of  the  stomach.  It  may 
become  dry,  and  then  there  is  burning  pain  and  acute  sense  of  hearing  ; 
or  it  may  become  gorged  with  blood,  swelled,  and  stopping  up  the 
passage,  produce  one  species  of  deafness.  Irregularity  of  hearing  is 
a  symptom  very  often  complained  of  by  dyspeptic  patients.  Finally, 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  passes  over  the  spongy  bones  at  the 
back  of  the  nostrils,  and  reaches  and  lines  the  hollow  space  which 
separates  the  two  plates  of  the  bones  of  the  forehead — the  frontal 
sinus.  This  is  the  seat  of  sick  headache  and  of  bilious  headache,  as 
irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  of  its  extension 
to  the  liver,  prevails. 

"  So  far,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  expli- 
cable by  the  continuation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach.  But, 
in  thus  tracing  them  by  continuity  of  membrane,  it  should  never,  for 
an  instant,  be  forgotten  that  the  sympathies,  healthy  as  well  as 
morbid,  between  the  difiereut  portions  of  that  membrane  are  due 
to  the  similar  nutrition  of  them  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system,  It  is  the  nerves  of  this  system  which 
should  be  ever  present  to  the  mental  eye  of  tlie  practitioner  when  he 
beholds,  in  the  various  signs  I  have  detailed,  evidences  of  chronic 
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^speptic  disorder.  Failing  in  this,  he  fulls  into  the  worst  errors  of 
atoloo-y,  treating  names  instead  of  states  of  action,  and  putting 
.ide  as  non-existent  the  organic  sensitiveness  of  the  most  sensitive 
embrane  of  the  body — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
rgans.  We  know  not  of  such  membrane  without  myriads  of  nerves 
organic  life  entering  into  its  intimate  texture,  and  regulating  all 
i  vital  actions.  Not  a  tear  distils  from  the  eye,  nor  a  drop  of  the 
onderful  gastric  juice  from  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  save  at  the 
gency  of°the  ganglionic  nerves  which  supply  the  membrane  of 


ther  organ. 


DR  GULLY  ON  THE  PLEXUS  OF  GANGLIONIC  OE 
lUTEITIVE  NBEVES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

JAround  and  especially  underneath  the  stomach,  there  is  a  thickly 
eeshed  network  of  nerves  of  organic  life,  from  which,  after  infinite 
ikbdivisions,  myriads  of  twigs  proceed  into  the  substance  of  the 
oomach,  and  endue  its  inner  or  mucous  membrane  with  organic 
'unsibility  and  secretorial  power.  Intertwined  with  this  network 
■e-e  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  whose  office  is  supposed 
1 1  be  the  conveyance  of  sympathy  and  animal  sensation  to  and  from 
laose  organs  and  the  stomach  :  the  quantity  of  these  nerves  of  com- 
uunication  varies  in  individuals.  Now,  by  nervous  indigestion  I 
eean  those  symptoms  which  indicate  irritation  of  the  nervous  uet- 
oork  about  the  stomach ;  and  by  mucous  indigestion,  those  which 
)bint  at  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  as  the  seat  of  the 
idschief.  Such  a  distinction  unquestionably  exists,  and  influences 
itie  treatment  and  the  result;  but,  as  may  be  readily  conceived, 
hhere  in  one  case  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  in  the  other  the  extremi- 
ees,  are  points  of  disorder,  one  ofttimes  runs  into  the  other,  and 
idch  at  all  times  more  or  less  atfects  the  other ;  the  nervous  irrita- 
oon  occasionally  disordering  the  mucous  surface,  and  the  latter,  when 
sperated,  involving  the  whole  plexus  of  nerves,  and,  by  the  junc- 
oon,  exciting  a  most  formidable  species  of  dyspepsia.  Cases  of 
ffirvous  indigestion  are  very  common  in  persons  of  business,  and  of 
ffetive  and  anxious  minds — a  large  class  in  English  society.  The 
iBual  mode  of  treatment  is  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  at  the  stomach,  in 
lae  shape  of  tonic  and  alterative  medication  and  stimulating  diet, 
e'et  is  it  not  the  less  true  that  the  patient  must  be  made  apparently 
Maker  in  order  to  be  made  absolutely  stronger.  That  irritation  of 
loe  stomach  nerves  which  disorders  the  brain,  now  causing  violent 
impulsive  and  fictitious  energy,  and  again  tremblings,  must  be 
seduced  ;  and,  this  done,  the  brain  loses  its  old  irritant,  and  returns 
))  what  it  really  is — a  very  weak,  disabled  brain,  sending  a  very 
mall  amount  of  sustained  energy  to  the  limbs.  This  lowering  part 
the  process  is  aiFected  by  the  fomentations,  wet-sheet  packing, 
Qad  diet,  which,  while  they  seem  to  enfeeble  the  brain,  relieve  the 
liscera  from  oppression,  and  enable  them  to  act  more  forcibly  and 
eealthily.  Hence  my  saying  that  the  patient  is  '  absolutely  stronger,' 
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tliouo;h  'apparently  weaker:'  real  strength  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
healthy  viscera  alone. 

"  Six  months  is  a  sufficiently  short  period  to  conquer  so  slippery 
an  antagonist  as  a  raorbicly  nervous  stomach,  which  has  generally 
endured  for  more  than  as  many  years;  and  I  would  caution  the 
reader  against  recorded  cases  of  the  disease  cured  in  five  or  she 
weeks.  Such  cases  never  have  occurred,  and  never  will  occur,  save 
in  the  advertisements  and  pamphlets  of  charlatan  writers. 

"The  same  nerves  of  the  great  ganglionic  network,  situated  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  supply  the  latter,  also  by  branches  supply 
the  liver ;  and  the  same  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  stomach 
extends  to  line  the  duodenum,  and  thence,  through  the  common  gall- 
duct,  to  line  every  one  of  the  numberless  ramifications  of  it  in  the 
liver,  terminating,  after  infinite  subdivisions,  in  the  minutest  points, 
where  the  great  work  of  biliary  secretion  goes  on.  In  the  liver, 
therefore,  as  in  the  stomach,  we  have  to  view  two  kinds  of  derange- 
ments— one  dependent  on  disordered  nervous  supply,  the  other  on 
fixed  mucous  irritation.  As  regards  the  duodenwn,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  its  nervous  disorder  as  distinguished  from 
its  mucous  inflammation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  and 
intractable  of  digestive  diseases.  Still,  as  duodenitis — as  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  duodenum  is  called — never  exists  apart  from 
disorder  of  the  liver,  I  speak  of  both  at  once,  only  stating  what  addi 
tional  signs  mark  its  co-existence  with  diseased  liver ;  which  may 
exist  without  duodenitis.  The  sympathy  between  the  brain  and  liver 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  body,  and,  as  has  been  said,  strong 
passion  is  a  very  common  cause  of  a  bilious  attack.  Hence,  in 
chronic  biliousness,  the  actinty  of  the  brain,  as  shown  in  great 
amount  of  exercise,  and  in  the  consideration  of  exciting  subjects, 
should  be  avoided. 

"  EHEUMA.TISM. — Cold  and  damp  are  the  ordinary  exciting 
causes  of  rheumatism.  The  proximate  cause  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
sheaths  and  coverings  of  the  muscles  and  large  joints.  But  the  pre- 
disposing cause  is  more  deeply  seated,  and  requires  to  be  well  kept 
in  view  when  reference  is  to  be  made  to  treatment.  Why  the  rheu- 
matism seizes  one  joint  or  set  of  muscles  more  than  another,  we 
know  not  positively";  but  we  do  know  most  positively  that  more  or 
less  digestive  derangement  is  present  at  the  time.  I  never  saw  a 
rheumatic  attack  in  which  such  derangement  was  not  present  pre- 
viously to  its  commencement.  And  how  often  does  it  not  happen 
that  a  patient  racked  with  pain  is  instantly  relieved,  an  iron  band, 
as  it  were,  taken  from  his  limbs,  by  a  copious  vomiting  of  bile  or  a 
seizure  of  common  cholera.  Again,  what  are  the  drugs  which 
usually  relieve  the  acute  attack  ? — calomel,  which  forces  the  liver  to 
pour  out  bile  ;  opium  in  combination  with  calomel,  which  arouses  an 
amount  of  irritation  within,  that  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  is 
thrown  upon  the  surface  in  a  relieving  sweat ;  guaiacum  and  other 
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liiighly  stimulating  gums,  which  act  in  like  manner;  and  colcUcum, 
rrhich,  irritating  the  whole  digestive  canal,  and  causing  vomiting 
[ipwards,  and  enormous  secretions  downwards,  makes  a  diversion  in 
lavour  of  the  particular  phase  of  irritation  that  led  to  the  attack, 
innd  the  pain  is  relieved.  All  this  points  to  the  relief,  to  the  altera- 
idon  of  action  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  notably  in  the  biliary 
uarts  of  them,  as  the  great  aim  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  dis- 
irrder.  Eheumatisra  is  not  a  mere  inflammatory  pain  of  the  sheaths 
iff  the  muscles  ;  it  is  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  digestive  irrita- 
lion  exhibited  by  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  fibrous  inflammation. 
ivaj  other  view  of  it  leads  to  the  most  absurd  and  disastrous  treat- 
naent.  I  have  often  observed  that  when  the  pain  is  confined  to  one 
irr  two  joints,  it  is  harder  to  get  rid  of ;  as  if  the  concentration  of 
iisceral  sympathy  on  these  two  joints  rendered  its  removal  to  the  entire 
idiin  more  diflicult.  Age  has  also  some  influence  on  the  length  oi 
Treatment :  after  the  fiftieth  year,  one  is  obliged  to  spread  the  treat- 
naent  over  more  time,  because  the  body  is  not  so  apt  for  strong  re- 
cction.  I  have  noticed  that  women  are  longer  in  recovering  than 
imen ;  probably  from  the  neuralgic  element  entering  more  into  the 
fssence  of  the  disease  in  them ;  for  that  again  influences  the  time 
fff  treatment,  that  form  of  rheumatism  being  more  tedious  than  the 
iturely  fibrous  kind.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  look  forward 
03  a  somewhat  long  treatment,  which  is  both  safer  and  more  sure, — 
aafer  as  regards  the  nervous  system — surer  as  regards  the  eradica- 
ion  of  the  visceral  irritation.  Altogether  the  time  may  be  said  to 
ange  from  three  to  twenty  months. 

"  WHENEVER  A  PATIENT  UNDERTAKES  THE  WATER 
;CI7RE,  WINE  AND  ALL  OTHER  ALCOHOLIC  STIMU- 
.iiANTS  ARE  WITHDRAWN  TOTALLY  AND  AT  ONCE  ; 
eet  I  never  saw  the  smallest  inconvenience,  still  less  danger,  follow! 
ite  only  exchanged  a  less  for  a  more  natural  stimulus. 

"  It  is  upon  the  organic  power  enjoyed  by  every  Mood-vessel  in  the  lody, 
] power  represented  by  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  and  having  its 
rentre  in  the  viscera,  that  the  water  cure  operates  ;  and  it  is  by  it  that 
She  water  cure  produces  its  results.  It  is  by  the  liberation  of  this 
oower  from  oppression,  and  the  restoration  of  its  energy,  that  the 
■irater  cure  rouses  in  it  those  salutary  efi"orts  which  constitute  the  only 
leans  of  ohtnnnn^ permanent  cure." 

fZ^fSP^^  SENILIS,  ARISING  PROM  GASTRIC  IRRI- 
AliON  By  JoHK  HiGGiNBOTTOM,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the 
.oyal  Lollege  of  Surgeons.  Read  before  the  Nottingham  Medico- 
nrurgical  Society.—l  have  given  the  name  of  <'  syncope  senilis  "  to 
i  us  attection  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
le  aged.  The  same  complaint  is  common  to  all  ages,  but  in  a  more 
?gravate^d  form  in  infancy  and  old  age.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
lection  has  been  specially  noticed  by  any  author,  except  under  the 
jad  ofiudigestion,  and  the  suflferers  themselves  often  call  it  a  bilious 
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attack.    I  do  not  think  that  the  symptom  of  syncope  is  so  apparent  j 
in  infancy  ;  and  I  believe  in  middle  age  the  attacks  are  slighter,  and  | 
not  often  serious.    The  syncope  in  old  age  is  very  apparent,  and  is 
the  first  symptom  requiring  prompt  attention;  for  if  remedies  are 
neglected,  the  complaint  becomes  sometimes  much  aggravated,  and  is 
followed  by  convulsion  and  death. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  I  first  noticed  particularly  the  syn- 
cope senilis.   The  subject  was  about  seventy  years  of  age.   I  thought  ; 
at  that  time  it  was  a  precursor  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  the  patient  1 
liaving  had  a  slight  paralysis  when  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
which  affected,  him  slightly  through  life.    I  was  glad  to  find,  on  | 
his  recovery,  that  there  was  no  increase  of  his  paralytic  symptoms.  ' 
Since  that  time  1  have  often  observed  the  same  syncope,  unattended  ^ 
by  any  permanent  ill-effects.    My  patients  have  been  from  sixty-  ; 
eight  to  eighty-six  years  of  age  ;  the  youngest  sixty-eight,  the  oldest 
eighty-six.    I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  laboured  under  any  or- 
ganic disease  whatever ;  but  we  all  know,  that  at  an  advanced  age 
the  brain  and  heart,  the  nervous  and  vascular  system,  are  frequently  ^ 
more  inactive,  and  in  an  impaired  condition.    In  the  cases  I  have  i 
attended  of  syncope  senilis,  gastric  irritation  appears  to  have  been  j 
the  sole  cause  of  attack.    At  that  advanced  age,  mastication  of  the  ; 
food  is  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  performed,  for  want  of  teeth  ; 
solid  animal  food  has  been  eaten  when  the  stomach  has  been  in  an 
unfit  state  to  assimilate  it,  usually  after  having  had  a  longer  walk 
than  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to,  or  had  more  muscular 
exertion  than  usual,  so  as  to  produce  fatigue,  and  sometimes  after 
exposure  to  cold ;  all  which  tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
stomach.    On  this  account,  the  food  remains  an  indigestible  mass 
in  the  stomach,  and  gives  rise  to  gastric  irritation,  producing  syn- 
cope and  convulsion,  which  sometimes  follow,  often  slight  at  first, 
but  becoming  more  formidable,  or  even  fatal,  if  proper  remedies  ^ 
are  not  promptly  used.    I  was  called  to  a  patient  about  three  | 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  wife  having  been  awoke  by  his  hard 
breathing  and  noise  in  his  throat.    She  found  her  husband  was  in  a 
fit.    I  was  directly  sent  for.    When  I  arrived  he  liad  partially  re-  , 
covered,  but  very  soon  after,  he  had  a  second  fit,  which  had  the  j 
appearance  of  a  slight  attack  of  epilepsy,  attended  with  convulsion,  . 
but  had  no  bitten  tongue,  as  is  usual  in  severe  attacks  of  epilepsy.  , 
As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  attack,  so  that  he  • 
could  swallow,  I  give  him  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuana 
with  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass,  which  was  followed  hy 
full  vomitiug;  he  ejected  lumps  of  solid  beef,  which  appeared  to  have  j 
been  swallowed,  or  rather  bolted,  without  having  been  masticated  at  j 
all  •  one  of  the  pieces,  I  observed,  was  about  an  inch  long  and  three  ; 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    Although  the  food  had  been  taken  ! 
into  the  stomach  about  sixteen  hours,  the  acute  corners  and  edges  . 
of  the  beef  appeared  as  if  just  cut  with  a  sharp  kmfe,  not  the  l 
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eeast  digested.    No  further  remedy  was  required  after  the  emetic, 
I'jut  attention  to  the  bowels,  which  he  reluctantly  suhmitted  to, 
saying  he  was  quite  well.   lu  a  month  afterwards  he  had  another  fit 
itif  a  similar  nature.    He  fell  down  in  a  moment  on  the  floor,  and 
■emained  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  former  case  for  half  an  hour  : 
he  same  remedies  were  resorted  to  as  before,  and  he  recovered 
tl  juickly.    I  expect  the  patient  will  have  a  return  of  the  syncope,  as 
ide  is  very  wilful,  and  will  not  attend  to  any  means  of  prevention 
[This  patient  was  the  youngest,  being  sixty-eight  years  of  age 
'Previous  to  the  first  fit  he  had  been  using  much  muscular  exertion, 
ictill  being  active  in  business. 

Another  case  is  that  of  an  old  patient,  of  eighty-six  years,  who 
itit  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  had  several  similar  attacks  of  syncope. 
Mter  the  last  fit,  attended  with  slight  convulsion,  I  was  induced  to 
bhink  it  had  been  occasioned  by  taking  solid  food,  which  was 
-■.wallowed  after  imperfect  mastication;  on  that  account  I  forbade 
lira  the  use  of  animal  food  altogether.    This  regimen  he  has  now 
trictly  adhered  to  for  some  montj^s,  except  a  few  times  having 
ji  .aken  a  small  quantity  of  tripe.    He  has  had  no  return  of  his  faint- 
Ijimg  fit,  a  much  longer  time  having  now  elapsed  than  the  interval 
ifter  which  he  had  several  of  the  previous  attacks.    I  would  make 
1 LU  observation  here,  as  a  contrast  to  the  former  case  I  have  related 
ii:u  the  vounger  man,  that  at  a  more  advanced  age  the  patient  does 
Mot  recover  so  quickly  from  the  attack,  but  requires  particular  atten- 
;:;ion  to  tho  digestive  organs  for  some  days,  with  gentle  aperients, 
iind  saline  medicine  in  a  state  of  effervescence.    (^Aperients  are  un- 
necessary and  injurious.   I  recommend  exciting  the'  throat  with  a 
ffeather,  or  mustard  and  water,  to  produce  vomiting. — J.  8.) 

It  is  not  unusual  for  even  young  men  to  have  similar  attacks  from 
iindigestion,  when  sudden  syncope  for  a  short  period  comes  on,  re- 
.jovery  taking  place  in  a  few  moments.     The  same  attack  at  an 
Midvanced  age,  I  pi-esume,  would  be  attended  with  aggravated  symp- 
pjoms,  such  as  those  I  have  witnessed.    The  lamentable  illness  and 
■death  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  case 
fcbf  "syncope  senilis,"  which  became  aggravated,  and  terminated 
patally.    In  the  "Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  by  Stocqueler, 
Kt  is  stated  that  "  the  health  of  his  Grace  had  been  unusually  good 
pbr  some  days,  and  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  September,  it  was  re- 
pnarked  that  he  took  a  longer  walk  than  usual  through  the  grounds 
Lttached  to  the  Castle."    The  Lancet  of  the  16th  October,  1852,  in 
:hhe  leading  article,  says,  "  During  some  day  preceding  the  14th 
•^September,  1B52,  the  day  of  the  Duke's  death,  there  had  been  a  hot 
!  nidday  sun,  a  considerable  wind,  chiefly  from  the  north,  and  the 
evenings  and  nights  were  cold  and  chilly.    The  thermometer,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  fatal  event,  was  only  six  degrees  above  the 
i-Veezing  point;  on  the  preceding  day  it  had  been  up  to  ninety-two 
iJegreea  Fahr.    No  precautions  were  taken  to  obviate  the  effect  of 
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Bucli  a  change  on  the  aged  and  necessarily  weak  dystein  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  pallor  of  his  countenance  observed  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
showed  that  this  influence  was  telling  on  the  circulation.  The 
stomach  was  ill  prepared  to  receive  a  hearty  dinner,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  organ  were  further  increased  by  receiving  a  considerable 
quantity  of  food  imperfectly  masticated,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke's 

loss  of  teeth."  "He  took  for  dinner,  mock  turtle,  turbot, 

■venison,  and  pudding.'"  It  is  further  added  \n  The  Lancet, '-It  is, 
probable  that  had  the  Duke's  stomach  been  relieved  by  vomiting  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  he  would  now  be  with  us  ;  it  is  even 
probable  that  such  an  effort,  if  successful,  at  nine  o'clock  might  have 
saved  him ;  but  every  hour  added  to  the  exhaustion,  and  rendered 
such  an  act  difficult." 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  observes  in  a  paper  in  The  Lancet,  of  October 
30th,  1852,  "  On  the  malady  of  the  late  Duke  of  'Wellington:"— 
"  It  is  obvious  that  if  efficient  vomiting  could  have  have  been  in- 
duced, the  offending  cause  of  this  lamentable  malady  would  have 
been  removed,  and  all  might  have  been  well ;  he  would,  humanly 
speaking,  still  be  with  us.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  any  organic  disease  of  either  the  brain  or  the  heart. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no  post-mortem  examination." 

It  might  be  thought  by  some  individuals  that  abstaining  from 
animal  food  at  the  period  of  old  age  might  be  attended  with  the  loss 
of  health  and  strength.  I  had  an  instance  in  a  relation  of  my  own 
family,  who,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  quite  abstained  from  animal 
food,  and  also  from  wine.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  when  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  he  was  requested  by  his  relatives  to  resume  his  annual 
food  and  wine,  he  excused  himself  from  taking  either  of  them,  by  saying 
he  did  not  want  them  ;  for  he  was  very  healthy,  and  in  good  spirits, 
although  very  thin  in  body.  He  lived  till  he  was  nearly  ninety  years 
of  age.  This  old  gentleman,  I  apprehend,  would  have  been  a 
likely  subject  for  the  syncope  senilis,  had  he  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  solid  animal  food,  which  he  could  not  masticate,  and  would 
most  probably  have  shortened  his  days.  At  an  advanced  age,  when 
the  pliysical  powers  of  the  body  are  declining,  and  second  child- 
hood approaching,  and  at  that  period  when  comparatively  httle 
exercise  only  can  be  taken,  the  body  does  not  require  the  sanie  solid 
food.  Nature  points  out  the  use  of  milk  and  light  farinaceous 
matter  as  an  aliment,  as  being  more  natural,  and  adapted  to  that 
period  of  life ;  such  food  alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  tbe  body  in  a 
healthy  cheerful,  and  happy  state.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that 
"  wine  ia  the  milk  of  old  age ;  "  I  believe  the  truth  is,  that  milk  is 
the  wine  of  old  age,  for  both  the  first  and  second  childhood,  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  nutritious.  Erasmas  Darwin  used  to  say, 
"Milk  ia  white  blood."  The  oldest  individuals  I  have  known  have 
lived  principally  upon  milk  diet.  Second  cliildhood  may  be  treated 
much  m  the  way  as  directed  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Pro- 
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assor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh:  "Plenty  of 
ailk,  plenty  of  flannel,  and  plenty  of  sleep  or  rest."  . 

Eemarks  on  Medical  ruoGRESS,  by  John  Stevens. — "  Trom 
lae  harmony  which  exists  throughout  the  human  system,  we  are  led 
)  the  conclusion  that  its  whole  action  depends  on  the  operation  of 
3me  one  principle, — say  the  principle  of  heat,— and  however  much  the 
lea  may  be  derided,  it  is  just  tlie  substance  of  what  they  tell  us, 
that  life  is  a  forced  state,  depending  on  the  operation  of  stimuli.' 
"  The  fundamental  principle  that  all  disease  originates  from  the 
ime  cause,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  viz.,  a  loss  of  animal  heat, 
lid  which  gives  rise  to  the  various  ills  humanity  is  subject  to.  It 
)llows,  therefore,  that  it  can  have  but  one  direct  or  indirect  mode 
f  cure ;  what  that  is  we  shall  presently  inquire. 
'  "  Eirst,  we  must  ascertain  what  has  caused  the  loss  of  the  equili- 
rrium, — in  other  words,  how  did  the  disease  commence  ;  was  it  the 
;d8ult  of  some  immediate  cause,  or  has  it  been  gradually  advancing, 
;most  imperceptibly,  with  time,  until  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  life  ? 
f  from  some  immediate  cause,  it  is  then  simply  an  acute  disease, 
fld  maybe  removed  equally  as  quickly ;  if  not  heeded,  or  impro- 
erly  treated,  it  may  go  until  it  settle  itself  somewhere,  either  in 
fiflammation  of  the  eyes,  rheumatic  pains,  or  afi'ections  of  the 
jrvous  system,  or  it  may  fall  upon  some  vital  part,  and  lead  either 
t  immediate  death,  or  to  a  gradual  decay  and  waste  of  the  whole 
jody.    Loss  of  heat,  that  is,  cold,  or  obstructed  perspiration,  is 
lae  primary  cause  in  either  case.    The  remedial  process  should  be 
) »  equalize  the  circulation,  relax  the  contracted  tissues,  and  open 
ae  pores  in  the  former  case  ;  and  bear  the  same  principle  in  mind 
I  all  others.    We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  disease  is  not  so  diffi- 
liilt  to  comprehend  as  most  people  imagine  ;  strange  forms  of  it,  we 
imit,  do  sometimes  arise,  and  which  may  not  be  treated  success- 
Lily,  but  the  ordinary  every-day  disease,  that  day  after  day  is  to  be 
iLund  almost  everywhere,  is  as  entii'ely  within  our  control  as  are  the 
avings  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

'  " '  The  only  way  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  state  is  to  make  use 
such  articles  of  food  as  have  been  proved  by  observation  and  ex- 
rience  to  be  adapted  to  accomplish  the  end.'  After  this,  shall  we 
!  told  that  the  types  of  disease  are  continually  changing,  and  that 
lae  'medical  treatment  must  dilfer  at  different  periods'  to  meet 
laese  changes  ?  Why  not  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  food  and 
ger  ?  Food  taken  into  the  stomach  nourishes  every  part ;  an 
ijijury  of  any  one  part,  an  obstruction  of  any  one  function,  injures 
me  whole  frame.  A  man  takes  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  dies  ;  another, 
■jrrosive  sublimate,  and  dies.  What  does  it  prove  ?  simply  that 
1  lose  individuals  violated  a  single  physical  law,  and  death  was  the 
rsult.  Mauy  medical  men  have  written  upon  the  importance  of  a 
ue  observance  of  the  physical  laws,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a  single 
isease  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  ills  in  which  they  do  not 
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recommend  a  violation  of  these  laws  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  How 
long  will  this  abaurd  theory  be  tplerated  ?  It  is  said  that  '  Pro- 
vidence has  a  certain  way  of  dealing  with  the  errors  of  mankind, 
which  is  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes.' 

"  The  vital  principle  or  power  of  life,  whatever  may  be  its  consti-l 
tutional  essence,  is  undoubtedly  an  unit.  That  this  vital  principle  is 
affected  in  some  way  in  disease  we  take  for  granted  ;  viz.,  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  all  disease  consists  in  a  loss  of  vital  power  or  heat, 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  performance  of  functional  action.  We  ad- 
mit of  no  exception;  whether  a  diseased  organ  has  increased  or 
suspended  its  action,  its  proper  function  is  not  performed. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  simple  or  acute  fever :  the  digestive  power 
is  lost,  of  coarse  nutrition  does  not  go  on— the  secretions  are 
suppressed — the  absorption  of  worn-out  matter  or  particles  is  sus- 
pended ;  but  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is  much  increased, 
and  there  is  now  danger  of  disorganization.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
excitement,  which  must,  if  not  arrested,  end  in  inflammation  of  some 
vital  part,  and  thus  terminate  in  death,  we  would  not  use  the  lancet, 
nor  administer  opium  nor  mercury,  neither  would  we  leech,  blister,  cup, 
nor  starve,  but  would  at  once  open  the  pores.  Through  their  million 
moutbs  the  enemy  should  be  assisted  to  escape;  the  pulse  would 
soon  lose  its  velocity,  the  crisis  would  be  past,  and  the  sufferer 
saved  from  a  lengthened  illness,  or  rescued  from  a  premature  grave. 
To  subdue  the  vital  powers,  therefore,  is  not  a  rational  indication; 
the  physician  should  ever  assist  nature. 

"  Mr.  S.  Key,  the  first  surgeon  of  the  present  times,  writes,  '  The 
higher  the  class  of  practitioner,  and  the  greater  his  experience,  the 
more  does  he  lean  on  nature  for  his  guide,  and  less  and  less  con- 
fidence does  he  repose  on  the  curative  influence  of  medical  agents. 
The  sound  practitioner  of  medicine  follows  nature  as  his  polar  star : 
if  she  be  distorted  from  her  path,  he  endeavours  to  conciliate  her  by 
gentle  means  to  a  return ;  he  studies  her  movements,  and  tries  to 
imitate  them.' 

"  It  only  requires  the  exercise  of  an  unprejudiced  mmd  to  convince 
every  person  of  common  understanding,  that  wliatever  substance 
possesses  the  property  to  reduce  the  living  power  in  man  is  wholly 
unfit  to  restore  that  power  when  reduced  by  disease. 

"  In  all  cases  of  disease,  we  hold,  the  vital  heat  is  diminished,  the 
dio-estive  powers  are  enfeebled,  and  morbific  matter  accumulates  in 
the  system.  If  these  evils  can  be  removed,  the  patient  is  restored  to 
health,— otherwise  not.  If,  therefore,  we  can  command  remedies 
which  are  best  suiled  to  remove  those  evils,  sustain  the  patieut,  and 
prevent  the  further  progress  of  decay,  then  we  possess  one  general 
mode  of  treatment,  adapted  alike  to  all  diseases,  and  sure  to  cure  all, 
if  in  their  nature  curable.  .    •  7    ^7-^  ■ 

"  Lastly,  to  sum  up,  we  maintain,— first,  that  the  principle  ofhfe  is 
heal;  in  other  words,  that  internal  vital  heat  is  the  agent  on  wincli 
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he  operations  of  nature  depend.  Secoudly,  that  all  disease  is  in  its 
lature  opposed  to  life,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  vital  power  or 
eafc  of  the  body;  hence  a  diminution  of  heat  is  disease:  and,  thii'dly, 
hat  the  absence  of  heat  is  deaths 

clement  for  delicate  persons  to  go  out  of 
doors,  invalids  could  go  out  daily  iu  these 
southern  localities,  and  even  dispense  with 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Several 
friends  of  ours,  who  have  just  now  (10th 
October)    removed   from    Yorkshire  to 
Hastings,  inform  us  it  is  like  returning  to 
summer;  the  thermometer  at  the  same 
time  varying  from  35  degrees  in  the  night, 
to  45  or  50  in  the  day,  in  Yorkshire :  and 
at  Hastings  the  weather  quite  too  mild  for 
the  clothing  they  went  in.    Whatever  may 
be  said  by  interested  doctors  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial efiects  of  cold,  bracing  air  for  invalids, 
experience  will  always  convince  such  in- 
valids of  the  truth  of  the  contrai-y  doctrine. 
Why  are  the  registrar's  reports  of  deaths 
so  soon  and  heavily  increased  when  cold 
weather  sets  in?   And  it  is  notorious  the 
doctors  have  a  very  slack  time  in  the  sum- 
mer months :  but  as  soon  as  October  comes 
in,  in  the  northerly  or  eastern  counties, 
acute  diseases  soon  find  them  plenty  of 
employment.     By  Christmas,  they  often 
find  it  difficult  to  get  through  their  work. 

Some  parts  in  the  west  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  although  so  far  north,  liave  very 
mild  climates,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Western  Ocean,  and  their  being  pro- 
tected from  the  north  and  east  winds  by 
ranges  of  mountains.  The  Gulf  Stream, 
from  the  West  Indies,  flows  towards  the 
south-west  of  England;  and  the  effects  of 
the  warm  temperature  of  the  water  is  felt 
on  all  the  west  coast.  Many  a  life  would  be 
saved,  if  persons  could,  for  a  winter  or  two, 
emigrate  to  these  genial  southern  climates, 
to  have  their  constitutions  strengthened  to 
stand  colder  climates  of  the  north. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  highly  spoken 
of  for  the  mildness  of  the  winter  season, 
and  is  now  within  about  fourteen  days  by 
steamer.  One  of  my  patients,  who  resides 
mostly  at  Cairo,  informs  us  that  the  tempera- 
ture and  climate  of  November  are  equal  to 
our  July,  and  very  dry.  The  di.scomforts 
of  foreign  parts  are,  however,  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  from  all  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  believe  a  sufficiently  mild  cliniaie 
is  to  be  found  in  England,  and  with  Eng- 
lish comforts.  Hastings,  and  all  the  coast 
in  that  locality,  afford  good  winter  shelter 
for  the  invalid;  and  surely  wliere  it  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  all  other  consi- 
derations should  give  way,  if  the  means 
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B  CLIMATE.— A  few  lines  on  this  subject 
jay  be  of  service  to  the  few  who  can  change 
leir  residence  from  tlie  cold  northern 
juuties  for  the  more  genial  south.  Kum- 
ars of  delicate  persons  die  simply  because 
leir  constitutions  cannot  stand  the  change 
om  a  temperature,  in  September,  of  80  or 
lometimes  100  degrees  iu  the  sun,  in  the 
i*y,  to  40  in  the  night ;  and  in  winter,  from 

II )  degrees  in  the  day,  to  freezing  point, 
!,!,  in  the  night,  and  sometimes  down  to 
1 1  oi-  20.    Much  may  be  done  to  preserve 
li  !»alth  and  save  life,  by  strict  abstinence 
jom  stimulants,  attending  to  clothing,  as 
iid  down  in  this  work,  and  to  simple  diet, 
iiimulants,  instead  of  enabling  persons 
latter  to  endure  cold  and  damj),  have  di- 
ictly  the  contrary  effect;  they  lower  the 
iwwer  of  the  body  to  resist  cold,  by  caus- 
jg  internal  congestion,  and  withdiawing 
ce  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
I  lere  it  is  necessary  to  cause  a  feeling  of 
irxmth,  and  concentrating  it  where  it 
uases  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  I 
,r.ve  said  so  much  in  other  places  in  this 
■rkon  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  trunk 
i»m  the  cold  and  damp  of  our  English 
ornate  in  winter,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
rrepeat  it,  although  I  see  persons  con- 
'luaUy  bringing  upon  themselves  the  most 
-.••ious  diseases  simply  from  this  cause, 
licate  persons,  or  any  at  all  liable  to 
mchial  affections,  if  they  cannot  go  to  a 
rmer  climate  in  winter  and  spring,  may 
f  lid  the  hazard  of  going  out  of  warm 
ims  into  the  cold,  by  the  use  of  Maw's 
pirator,  and  avoiding  going  out  in 
rmy  weather.  Houses  built  on  the  plan 
our  establishment,  with  outer  glazed 
oon,  gives  the  inmates  space  for  exer- 
e  and  good  air  in  any  weather,  without 
■■  hot  and  close  temperature  of  sitting- 
ims  generally  little  ventilated. 
The  difference  of  the  height  of  the 
Tmometer  betwixtone  place  and  another 
not  always  a  correct  criterion  of  the  eli- 
te: the  shelter  from  the  north  and  east 
ids  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  in- 
id.    The  thermometer  in  the  midland 
.nties,  in  February,  1855,  descended  15 
iO  degrees  lower  than  at  Torquay  and 
stings ;  and  at  Penzance  the  difference 
I  a  few  degrees  more  in  favour  of  the 
aUd.    When  the  weather  in  Lancashire 
^  iTorkshire,  and  in  the  eastern  counties 
^the  more  northerly,  has  bepn  too  in- 
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are  not  wanting;  hnt  this  is  often  the  diffi- 
culty.   1  have  corresponded  with  an  in- 
valid, at  Hastings,  from  November  to  July. 
The  great  advantage  of  Hastings  is  not  so 
much  in  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
during  winter  and  spring  as  the  absence  of 
severe  weather;  the  thermometer  never 
descends  to  within  10  to  20  degrees  so  low 
as  in  the  midland  and  northern  parts  of 
Eu  gland;  and  even  at  the  Chiswick  obser- 
vatory, the  thermometer,  in  cold  weather, 
goes  10  to  15  degrees  lower  than  at  Has- 
tings. My  correspondent  frequently  break- 
fasted with  the  window  open,  or  sat  on  the 
sea-beach  for  hours ;  when,  in  these  more 
northern  parts,  we  were  glad  of  a  good 
tire.    The  climate  of  Hastings  and  other 
warm  parts  of  England  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  any  abroad;   and  as  to 
comforts  for  an  invalid,  those  to  be  had  in 
this  counti7  are  greatly  superior,  and  be- 
sides, being  within  range  of  friends.  Many 
an  invalid  is  ordered  abroad  to  find  dis- 
comfort and  an  early  grave  ;  the  changes  of 
temperature  are  greater  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  than  in  England.   Invalids  should 
avoid  the  eastern  coast;  and  as  to  the 
north-eastern,  few   comparatively  escape 
chest  complaints  entirely.    1  repeat  that 
whatever  may  be  as  to  cold,  bracing  air 
being  good  for  consumptive  or  delicate 
patients,  experience  will  prove  that  a  mild 
climate,  where  the  patient  can  breathe  with 
so  much  more  ease,  and  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
is  very  much  more  in  favour  of  health  than 
a  cold  atmosphere  or  close  rooms  with  fires. 
Our  large  glazed  saloons,  heated  by  steam, 
give  us  great  advantages  for  winter  treat- 
ment; we  recommend  patients  to  have  a 
course,  and  learn  how  to  manage  their 
health;  but  for  an  entire  winter  residence 
in  chest  diseases,  no  artificial  protection 
can  equal  the  warm  southern  localities  of 
England. 

CLIMATES.  —  THE  FOLLOWING 
SKETCH  OF  CLIMATES,  AND 
THEIR  EESPECTIVE  ADAPTATION 
TO  THE  PEESERVATION  OR  RE- 
STORATION OF  HEALTH,  IS  TAKEN 
FROM  'THE  EXCELLENT  WORK  OF 
SIR  JAMES  CLARKE;  TO  WHICH 
WE  REFER  THE  READER  FOR 
FURTHER  INFORMATION  :— 

"  English  Climates.— The  great  desi- 
derntum  in  this  country  is  to  find  a  mild 
climate  and  sheltered  residence  for  our 
pulmonary  and  other  delicate  invalids  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  Our  warmest 
winter  residences  in  England  are  mostly 
found  on  the  southern  and  south-westorn 
shores;  indeed,  it  is  their  vicinity  to  the 
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sea  which  in  a  great  degree  renders  them 
warmer  than  the  inland  parts  in  their  re- 
spective vicinities.  The  mild  region  of 
England  admits  of  a  natural  division  into 
four  districts  or  groups,  each  having  some 
peculiar  features  in  its  climate  which  cha- 
racterise it  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
others,  both  as  regards  its  physical  and 
medical  qualities.    These  are— 

"  1.  The  south  coast,  comprehending  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Hastings  and  Port- 
land Island,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  climat*  of  this 
district  exists  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  Februarj-.  In 
March,  the  temperature  of  this  coast,  and 
that  of  the  interior,  is  nearly  the  same.  In 
April  and  May,  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
terior rises  above  that  of  the  coast,  and 
continues  higher,  though  in  a  less  ratio, 
through  the  summer  months.  In  October, 
the  mean  temperatures  are  again  equal ; 
and  in  November,  that  of  the  coast  begins 
to  exceed  the  interior.  The  only  places  on 
the  south  coast  which  we  consider  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice  are  Underchff,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hastings  and 
Brighton,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

"Undercl\ff  is  decidedly  the  most  shel- 
tered and  warmest  of  these  places,  and  it 
has,  moreover,  this  convenience  of  most  of 
our  other  winter  residences,  that  it  also 
affords  a  good  summer  climate. 

"  Hajttings  follows  Undercliff  in  point  of 
shelter  and  warmth  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Its  situation  at  the  base 
of  a  range  of  steep  liiUs,  which  protect  it 
in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  north 
and  north-east  winds,  renders  it  a  milder 
and  more  sheltered  residence  during  this 
season  than  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Sussex. 

" Brighton  differs  materially  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  climate  from  both  these  places. 
It  is  more  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  drier  and  more  bracing. 
While  inferior  to  Undercliffand  Hastings 
as  a  residence  in  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  accompanied  with  much  irri- 
tation, it  offers  advantages  over  both  to  in- 
valids of  a  relaxed  and  nervous  habit,  who 
are  not  very  eycitable.  Autumn  is  the 
season  during  which  the  climate  of  this 
place  possesses  the  greatest  advantages  ; 
and  even  to  the  end  of  December,  it  is  one 
of  the  mildest  climates  in  our  island,  and 
most  favourable  for  a  large  class  of  in- 
valids ;  more  especially  for  cases  in  which 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  system  is  a  leading 
feature. 

"  Invalids  who  select  the  coast  of  Sussex 
as  their  winter  residence  might  find  it  ad- 
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vantageous  to  pass  the  autumn  at  Brighton, 
and  the  winter  at  Hastings. 

"  3.  South-west  Coast. — The  winter  cli- 
mate of  the  south  coast  of  Devon  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  mildness.  The  tem- 
perature of  its  more  sheltered  spots  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January  (when  the  difference  is 
greatest),  is,  in  the  average,  about  five 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  London  dur- 
ing the  same  period ;  whereas,  on  the  south 
coast,  the  diflterence  scarcely  exceeds  two 
degrees.  This  superiority  of  temperature 
over  London  at  both  places  occurs  chiefly 
during  the  night;  though  the  days  are 
proportionally  warmer,  and  the  tempera- 
ture more  steady  on  the  south-west  than 
on  the  south  coast. 

"  Various  places  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire are  held  in  repute  on  account  of  the 
beneficial  etfects  of  their  climate,  more 
especially  in  pulmonary  diseases.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Torquay,  Dawlish, 
Sidmouth,  and  Exmouth.  Salcombe,  the 
Montpelier  of  Huxham,  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  our  island 
during  the  winter.  At  Torquay,  the  in- 
valid has  the  advantage  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  sheltered  countiy,  some  part  or 
other  of  which  will  aflford  a  protracted  ride 
or  walk,  in  whatever  direction  the  wind 
blows.  Torquay  is  superior  in  this  respect 
to  every  place  in  our  island.  Its  position 
also  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  range 
of  pretty  steep  hills,  composed  cliiefly  of 
calcareous  rocks,  renders  it  comparatively 
dry.  Hence,  while  Torquay  possesses  all 
the  advantages  of  the  climate  of  this  coast, 
its  chief  disadvantage  (humidity)  is  felt  in 
a  less  degree  than  elsewhere. 

"  3.  Land's  End. — The  only  place  in  this 
1  district  deserving  particular  notice  is  Pen- 
.  zance,  which  has  long  been  frequented  by 
1  invalids  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  its 

•  winters.  Penzance  has  a  very  peculiar 
.  climate,  which  depends  on  its  almost 
1  peninsular  situation  at  the  south-western 

^  extremity  of  the  island.    A  remarkable 

•  equahtyinthe  distribution  of  the  tempera- 
'.  ture  throughout  the  year,  and  throughout 

•  the  day  and  night,  is  a  striking  character 
.  of  this  place.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the 
.  climate  of  Penzance  is  superior  to  that  of 
:  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  the  only  climate 
"'  7u  .  7f, examined  that  excels  it  is 
'  °/  Madeira.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
.  climate  of  Penzance  will  be  shown  at  once 
r  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  London,  where 
I  the  difference  between  the  warmest  and 
f  coldest  months  is  twenty-six  degrees,  while 
sat  Penzance  it  is  only  eighteen  degrees 

"In  other  respects  the  cUmate  of  the 


Land's  End  does  not  stand  so  high  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.    It  is  very  humid  ; 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  at 
Penzance  being  nearly  double  that  which 
falls  in  London,  and  the  number  of  rainy 
days  much  greater.    This  district  is  also 
proverbial  for  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  its  gales;  and  Penzance,  owing  to  its 
total  want  of  shelter  from  the  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  is  colder  during  the  spring 
than  either  Torquay  or  Undercliff.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  although  Penzance  possesses  a 
decided  superiority  over  all  the  other  situa- 
tions in  our  island,  in  the  mildness  aod 
equability  of  its  winter  climate,  its  humi- 
dity, exposed  situation,  and  liability  to 
winds,  render  it  inferior  to  several  other 
places  as  a  residence  for  invalids. 
•  "Flushing,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity 
of  Falmouth,  is  the  only  other  place  in  this 
district  deserving  notice.    The  position  of 
Flushing  differs  from  that  of  Penzance 
only  in  being  somewhat  protected  from  the 
north  and  east  winds  by  a  low  range  of 
hills  which  rises  immediately  behind  it. 

"  Before  quitting  the  south-west  coastand 
Land's  End,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that, 
though  varying  somewhat  in  degi  ee  at  dif- 
ferent places,  the  predominant  chai-acter 
of  the  climate  is  that  of  softness  and  hu- 
midity ;  on  the  system  generally,  it  has  a 
soothing  but  relaxing  influence. 

"From  this  character  of  the  climate  of 
the  whole  south-western  coast  of  our 
island,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that 
it  is  most  suitable  for  the  irritable  and  in- 
flammatory habit,  and  least  so  for  the  re- 
laxed nervous  constitution  ;  that  in  the 
dry,  iiTitated  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  with  a  parched  state  of  tlie 
skin,  it  will  prove  beneficial ;  while  in  the 
morbid  states  of  the  same  membranes,  ac- 
companied with  copious  secretion,  or  when 
there  exists  a  disposition  to  profuse  dis- 
charges of  any  kind,  it  will  prove  injurious. 
Even  many  of  those  cases  which  are  bene- 
fited by  a  temporary  sojourn  would  be  in- 
jured by  a  permanent  residence  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  climate,  indeed,  possesses  quali- 
ties of  so  marked  a  kind,  that  when  it 
ceases  to  do  good,  it  generally  begins  to  do 
harm  :  hence  it  will  seldom  be  prudent, 
much  less  advantageous,  for  the  invalid 
who  has  passed  the  winter  and  spring  on 
this  coast,  to  prolong  his  residence  through 
the  summer:  he  will  in  general  do  well  to 
betake  himself  to  a  drier  and  more  bracing 
air,  especially  if  he  intends  to  return  the 
succeeding  winter. 

"  4.  West  of  England. — Cliflon,  the 
onlyplace  in  the  western  district  which  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  notice,  has  several 
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local  advantages,  and  possesses  the  best 
climate  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  it 
is  situated.  Compared  with  that  of  the 
south-west  coast,  it  is  more  exciting, 
more  bracing,  and  drier,  but  not  so  mild. 
It  is  therefore  less  suited  for  puhnonary 
and  other  diseases,  accompanied  with 
much  irritation,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
better  adapted  to  invalids  of  a  relaxed, 
languid  habit ;  and  it  is  also  very  bene- 
ficial in    many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  m 


affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  with 
much  secretion,  and  in  the  scrofulous 
affections  of  young  persons. 

"Before  commencing  our  review  of 
foreign  climates,  the  islands  of  Guermey 
and  Jersey  require  some  notice,  as  they  are 
occasionaUy  resorted  to  by  invalids  irom 
this  country.  The  climate  of  these  is- 
lands resembles  in  its  general  characters 
that  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire ;  it  is 
somewhat  warmer,  but  not  more  steady; 
and  is  more  exposed  to  high  winds." 


Adtilteeaxion  op  rooD.-An  interesting  little  book  on  tbis 

subject,  publisbed  by  Bogue,  ^^^^^^  l^l^^^^^^^.^/^^.t^^ 
of  Trade,"  is  well  wortb  perusal.    Price  2s.  6d.    Tbe  ioUowing  ex 
tracts  will  sbow  tbe  importance  of  tbe  subject : 


'  Potted  beef  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
coloured  by  means  of  bole  Armenian. 

"  Potted  herrings  generally  contain  bole 
Armenian  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  are 
also  very  frequently  adulterated  with  Hour 
and  starch. 

"  Anchovy  paste  appears  to  be  even  more 
adulterated  than  the  potted  meats  (for  an 
account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  .4n(;?ioi;!es).  _ 

"  The  active  chemical  substance  m  bole 
Armenian  is  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  rarely 
used  in  medicine,  but  when  taken,  it  has  a 
tonic  and  rather  stimulating  effect.  JBut 
we  must  remember  that  bole  Armenian  has, 
in  some  instances,  been  found  ta  be  adul- 
terated with  red  lead;  and  the  presence  of 
this  active  and  fatal  poison  has  been  more 
than  once  detected  in  potted  meat  and 

fish.  .  c 

"Bottled  Fbuits.— The  property  ot 
copper  solutions  in  imparting  a  permanent 
and  vivid  green  colour  to  the  liquid  used  m 
preserving  vegetable  substances,  has  been 
largely  and  poisonously  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  manufacturers  of  bottled  fruits. 
The  quantity  of  copper  contained  in  such 
articles  may  not  be  suf&cient  to  produce 
fatal  effects  on  aU  constitutions,  but  serious 
symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  are  some- 
'    times  produced  on  children  which  may 
,    assume  an  alarming  character.   Some  pre- 
served  gooseberries,  sent  by  a  fnend  to  Pro- 
i    lessor  Taylor  for  examination,  were  found 
10  be  largely  impregnated  with  copper ;  in- 
deed, the  poison  was  present  in  sufficient 
doses' to  cause  colic  and  vomiting,  and  the 
other  painful  symptoms  of  chronic  poison- 
ing in  its  most  aggravated  form.   In  )ns 
examination  before  the  Adulteration  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Hassall. mentioned  another 
instance  of  this  poisonous  adulteration^ 
A  gentleman  wrote  to  the  Lancet,  giving 


his  name  and  address,  and  stating  that  he 
had  partaken  at  dinner  of  some  rhubarb 
tart,  which  he  had  noticed  presented  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  for  it  was  much 
more  green  than  it  should  be.  He  partook 
of  it  with  suspicion,  but  still  did  eat  some 
of  it;  and  on  accidentaUy  castmg  his 
eyes  down  and  looking  at  his  fork,  which 
was  of  steel,  he  found  the  prongs  covered 
with  copper. 

"  The  gratitude  of  the  pubbc  towards  1  >r. 
Hassall  ought  to  be  both  great  and  lasting', 
for  the  philanthropic  patience  with  which 
he  has  examined  into  the  adulterations  of 
all  articles  of  food.  That  gentleman,  after 
analysing  forty  different  samples  of  bottled 
fruits,  came  to  the  terrible  conclusion  that 
(with  only  one  single  exception)  aU  ot 
them  were  contaminated  with  copper. 

"  Flohb  is  not  so  much  adulterated  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the  tearful 
extent  to  which  adulteration  is  carried  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread  The  falsifica- 
tions  practised  by  the  millers  principally 
consist  of  mixing  bad  flour  with  good 
Pereira,  however,  states  (1S5U)  that  wheat 
flour  is  subject  to  adulteration  with  various 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances  Among 
veeotable  substances,  he  names  the  follow- 
ing—Potato  starch,  the  meal  of  other 
cereal  grains  (viz.,  of  maize,  rice,  barley, 
and  rye),  of  buck-wheat,  and  of  certain 
leguminous  seeds  (viz.,  of  beans;  peas, 

and  vetch).  ,  •  .  , 

"  The  numerous  other  substances  whicti 
have  been  used  to  adulterate  wheat  flour 
are  chiefly  chalk  and  sulphate  of  1'™"- 
nlaster  of  Paris.  White  clay  and  bone- 
ashes  are  also  said  to  have  been  used. 
Sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  are  mixtures 
added  to  buck-wheat  flpur  to  improve  its 
quality,  and  render  it  more  fitted  for 
making  bread. 
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"  There  is  no  doubt  that  flour,  before  it 
is  ultimately  made  into  bread,  suffers  a 
double  adulteration.  First  of  all,  the 
miller  adds  either  a  cheaper  material,  or 
mixes  with  it  some  chemical  substance, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  apppar- 
ance  of  his  goods.  Thus  the  miller  fre- 
quently adulterates  his  flour  with  alum, 
and  the  baker  again  adulterates  it,  by 
putting  a  little  more  to  it. 

"Bread. —  The  adulterations  consist 
principally  of  the  introduction  of  alum; 
sometimes  it  is  used  in  large  quantities. 
In  bread  that  has  been  carelessly  mixed,  a 
crystal  of  alum  has  been  discovered  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  and  in  other  cases 
large  crystals  of  alum  have  been  found. 
To  the  poor,  whose  daily  food  consists 
almost  entirely  of  bread,  this  shameful 
adulteration  is  productive  of  much  hard- 
ship. The  working  man,  instead  of  find- 
ing in  his  daily  allowance  the  nourishment 
which  he  pays  for,  gets,  on  the  contrary, 
an  enfeebled  power  of  digestion,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  inferior  power  of  performing 
work.  The  effect  of  the  alum  is  to  aug- 
ment the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  bread 
made  from  interior  kinds  of  flour.  Home- 
]nade  bread  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  which 
alum  would  remove.  The  use  of  alum  is 
forbidden  by  law,  but  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, under  the  name  of  '  stuff.'  What- 
ever doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
ill  effects  of  alum  on  the  healthy  stomach, 
none  can  exist  as  to  its  injurious  effect  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia, 

'^Alum  acts  chemically  on  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids.  If  a  solution  of  it  in 
water  be  added  in  certain  proportions  to 
albumen,  it  causes  a  white  precipitate.  It 
also  forms  insoluble  combinations  with 
milk  and  gelatine.  These  phenomena  ex- 
plain the  action  of  alum  on  the  fibrinous, 
albuminous,  and  gelatinous  constituents  of 
the  living  tissues.  The  immediate  topical 
effect  of  a  solution  of  alum  is  that  of  an 
astringent;  it  causes  the  smaller  vessels  in 
the  body  to  contract.  By  diminishing  the 
diameter  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  checks  the 
supply  of  blood,  and  so  produces  paleness 
of  the  parts.  It  is  by  these  local  effects 
that  '  alum,  when  taken  internally,  causes 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  somewhat 
increases  thirst,  checks  the  secretions  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  thereliy  dimi- 
nishes the  frequency,  and  increases  the 
consistency  of  the  stools,  as  observed  by 
Wibiuer  in  his  experiments  made  on  him- 
belf  with  alum,  in  doses  of  three  grains, 
dissolved  in  five  drachms  of  water,  and 
taken  several  times  during  tlie  day.' 

"  Cakes,  Pastky,  &c. — Cakes,  of  which 


the  plum-cake  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  variety  of  bread, 
though,  in  common  parlance,  they  are  con- 
sidered distinct  from  this.  They  are  com- 
posed of  wheaten  flour,  butter  or  lard,  eggs, 
sugar,  raisins,  currants,  almonds,  &c.  They 
form  a  most  indigestible  kind  of  food,  to- 
tally unfit  for  children,  invalids,  and  dys- 
peptics. Their  indigestible  quality  is 
principally  derived  from  the  butter  or  lard 
which  they  contain.  The  adulterations  in 
cakes,  &c.,  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
adulterations  in  the  flour,  sugar,  butter,  or 
lard  with  which  they  are  made. 

"  SuGAB. — The  impurities  are  either  or- 
ganic or  inorganic.  The  organic  impurities 
consist  of  fragments  of  the  citne,  grape- 
sugar,  albumen,  an  insect  peculiar  to  cane- 
sugar,  fungi,  woody  fibre,  and  starch- 
granules.  The  inorganic  impurities  have 
been  found  to  consist  of  lime,  lead,  iron, 
sand,  and  grit.  All  of  these  im[iurities 
arise  from  the  imperfect  preparation  of 
the  juice  before  allowing  it  to  crystallize. 
Grape-sugar  is  a  low  sugar,  deficient  in 
sweetening  powers ;  therefore  it  is  evident 
that  by  admixture  with  grape-sugar,  that  of 
the  cane  must  be  greatly  depreciated  in 
value. 

"  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  brown  sugar  is 
extensively  adulterated  with  sugar  pre- 
pared from  the  potato-starch  as  well  as 
with  that  made  from  sago-flour  (these  sub- 
stances are  analogous  with  grape-sugar). 
Potato-sugar  is  manufactured  at  Stratford, 
in  Essex.  It  is  clammy,  and  wants  that 
sparkling  crystalline  appearance  possessed 
by  West  Intiia  sugar,  is  much  less  sweet 
than  the  latter,  and  possesses  a  bitter, 
somewhat  unpleasant  taste. 

"  We  have  above  stated  that  one  of  the 
impurities  of  sugar  was  an  insect  peculiar 
to  the  juice  of  the  cane.  The  discovery  of 
this  animalcule  is  due  to  Dr.  Hassall,  who 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  microscope  in 
his  researches  into  the  adulteration  of 
sugar.  We  cannot  do  better  than  borrow 
his  description  of  it.  Tliis  insect  is  a 
beetle-like  animalcule,  of  the  genus  Jcarus. 

"'The  sugar  acarus  approaches  some- 
what, in  organization  and  habits,  to  the 
louse  and  the  itch-insect  itself,  which  are 
also  included  in  the  genus  Acarus.  The 
sugar  mite  is  in  size  so  considerable  that  it 
is  plainly  visible  to  the  unaided  sight. 
M'hen  present  in  sugar  it  may  be  detected 
by  the  following  proceeding: — Two  or 
three  teaspooufuls  of  sugar  should  bo  dis- 
solved in  a  large  wine-glass  of  tepid  water, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  an  hour  or  so;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  animalcules  will  be  found,  some  on  the 
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surface  of  the  liqiiicl,  some  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  k'^ss,  nml  others  at  the  liottom, 
mixed  up  witli  tlie  daik  and  copious  sedi- 
ment.' 

"  For  the  consolation  of  our  readers,  we 
are  happy  to  announce  that  this  insect  is 
never  found  in  purified,  i.  e.  lump  sugar. 
It  owes  its  existence  and  nutriment  to  the 
albumen  which,  as  we  said  before,  is  always 
present  in  inferior  sugars." 

Sweetmeats  and  Lozenges,  and  Cough 
mixtures,  are  all  adulterated  with  ingre- 
dients dangerous  to  life.  The  raspberry 
and  strawberry  flavoured  lozenges  have  not 
a  particle  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  in  the 
flavour — being  given  by  chemical  com- 
pounds entirely  ;  and  as  to  the  flavoured 
syrups,  they  are  vile  mixtures  simply  made 
for  sale.   (See  book.) 

"  Milk.— The  Honourable  F.  Byng,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  cow-sheds  of  the  dis- 
trict. '  Two  of  these  sheds  (of  which  there 
are  fourteen  in  the  parish)  are  situate  at 
the  angle  of  Hopkins  and  New-street,  Gol- 
den-square, and  range  one  above  the  other, 
within  a  yard  of  the  back  of  the  houses  in 
New-street.  Forty  cows  are  kept  in  them, 
two  in  each  seven  feet  of  space.  There  is 
no  ventilation  save  by  the  unceiled  tUe 
roof,  through  which  the  ammoniacal  va- 
pours escape  into  the  houses,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
Besides  the  animals,  there  is  at  one  end 
of  the  sheds  a  large  tank  for  grains,  a 
store  place  for  turnips  and  hay,  and  be- 
tween them  a  receptacle  into  which  the 
liquid  manure  drains,  and  the  solid  is 
heaped.  At  the  other  end  is  a  capacious 
vault  with  a  brick  partition,  one  division 
of  which  contains  mangel-wurzel,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips,  and  the  other  a  dirty, 
yellow,  sour-smelling  liquid  called  brewers' 
wash,  a  portion  of  which  is  pumped  up  and 
mixed  with  the  food  of  the  cows.  The 
neighbours  are  subject  also  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  manure  carts,  which  frequently 
stand  some  time  in  front  of  their  houses  ; 
and  when  the  mouth  of  the  vault  is  opened 
to  admit  the  ingi-ess  of  the  brewers'  wash, 
a  burning  sour  smell  is  described  by  them 
as  pervading  the  dwellings.  After  the 
buildings  have  remained  closed  for  the 
night,  the  atmosphere  within  becomes 
heated,  foul,  and  unwholesome.  In  sura- 
mer  time,  the  smell  is  most  offensive.  De- 
composition of  the  vegetable  matters  in 
the  vault  is  also  stated  to  be  frequent,  and 
the  stench  thence  arising  insufi"erable.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  houses,  in  the  same 
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street,  is  another  shed,  with  even  less  pos- 
sibility of  ventilation  than  in  those  just 
described.  Thirty-two  cows  stand  side  by 
side,  two  in  each  space  of  seven  feet,  as 
above.  In  Marshall-street  there  is  a  third 
establishment,  containing  twenty-eight 
cows.  In  a  wall  on  one  side,  overlooking 
a  yard  in  which  is  a  slaughter-house,  are 
several  grated  openings,  but  they  are  care- 
fully covered  with  pieces  of  sacking,  as  it 
to  prevent  all  possible  admission  of  air.  In 
the  shed  are  receptacles  for  vegetables  and 
grains  as  before.  The  manure  tank  holds 
twelve  tons,  and  that  for  brewers'  wash  600 
gallons.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even 
the  manure,  from  the  nature  of  the  food 
supplied  to  the  cows,  acquires  a  peculiarly 
unhealthy  and  oflensive  odour,  altogether 
dissimilar  to  that  from  farm-fed  animals. 
In  this  atmosphere,  reeking  with  all  these 
pestiferous  effluvia,  the  poor  creatures  are 
kept  close  shut  up  night  and  day,  tiU,  their 
milk  failing,  they  are  consigned  to  the 
butcher.  The  effects  of  this  system  of 
feeding,  impure  air,  and  deprivation  of  all 
exercise,  are  thus  described  from  actual  in- 
spection of  four  cows,  which  the  keeper 
said  were  suflerlng  firom  the  old  disease. 

" '  There  was  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  gul- 
let, a  catarrhal  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
and  such  prostration  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, as  to  render  the  animals  unable  to 
remain  in  a  standing  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  so  blistered  as  to 
prevent  the  animals  from  taking  food. 
Swellings  of  the  udder  appeared,  attended 
by  a  change  in  the  quality  and  deficiency 
in  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  feet  also 
became  much  diseased  and  swollen ;  gene- 
ral emaciation  followed,  in  which  the  ani- 
mals continued  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
till  death.  Four  months  prior  to  this  visit, 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  sheds  lost  thir- 
teen cows  by  disease. 

"  '  A  Dutch  cow  was  pointed  out,  which 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  marasmus,  her 
head  hanging  nearly  to  the  ground;  the 
horns  cold;  the  ribs  staring  through  the 
hide  on  each  side  of  her  emaciated  body, 
on  which  the  hair  bristled  and  stood  erect. 
Notwithstanding  this  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers,  the  cow  was  regularly  milked 
witli  the  others,  furnishing  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  ten  quarts.'  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, tells  us  that  he  witnessed,  in  Cler- 
kenwell,  a  spectacle  which  prevented  him 
from  tasting  milk  for  six  months.  He  saw 
about  thirty  or  forty  cows  in  the  most  dis- 
gusting condition  one  can  possibly  imagine, 
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uU  of  ulcers  ;  their  teats  in  a  most  liombly 
iLseased  ulcerated  state,  and  their  legsluU 
tumours  and  abscesses;  in  fact,  it  was 
rrible  to  look  at.    A  feUow  was  mjlking 
ese  poor  cows  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
purulent  abomination.  The  Utter  on  which 
iue  beasts  stood  was  a  mass  ot  fuming 
uid  fermenting  matter,  resembUng  a  dung- 
heap. 

"  The  animals  kept  by  a  great  manyLon- 
;  don  cow-keepers  are  in  the  same  condition 
.  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Normandy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  diseased  matter  is 
ithus  introduced  into  the  milk. 

"WATER  in  its  natural  state  is  never 
perfectly    pure,    rain-water    being  cou- 
laminated  by  the  impurities  which  it  takes 
,up  in  falling  through  the  air,  spring-water 
by  those  with  which  it  meets  in  rising  from 
the  earth.    The  natural  colour  of  water  in 
Jarge  masses  is  blue,  but  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean 
that  the  colour  isobservable.  In  our  muddy 
English  rivers  we  find  it  grey  or  brown; 
-sometimes,  when  the  amount  of  vegetable 
Ematter  which  it  contains  is  very  great,  it 
lappears  almost  black ;  and  off  the  British 
I- coast,  the  yellow  matter  which  it  holds  in 
-  solution  combines  with  the  native  blue,  and 
jgives  it  a  green  tint.    The  very  clearest 
-spring-waters,  even  after  being  filtered,  are 
inever  pure.    Water  is  the  only  substance 
» which,  10  be  fit  for  consumption,  must  not 
the  pure;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain 
some  atmospheric  air.    Pm-e  water  is,  of 
course,  a  chemical  compound,  and  contains 
'  no  air  whatever.    But  such  water  is  unfit 

•  for  consumption,  because  it  contains  no 
J  air ;  it  is  indigestible,  heavy,  and  in  fact  it 
\  would  appear  that  distilled  water,  which  is 
i  pure  water,  and  which  is  supplied  to  the 
innvy  occasionally,  from  stills  erected  for 
t  the  purpose  on  board,  is  actually  so  vapid, 
;  that  after  a  few  days'  use  the  sailors  will 
1  hardly  drink  it.  Neither  is  it  prudent  that 
;  such  distilled  water  should  be  used,  for,  by 

•  reason  of  its  containing  no  air,  it  has  a 
.  great  tendency  to  take  air  from  the  medium 
<  where  it  is  kept;  so  that  if  distilled  or 
:  boiled  water,  which  contains  no  air,  is  kept 
I  in  a  ship's  hold,  or  in  an  impure  dwelling, 
i  it  will  absorb  precisely  the  quantity  of  air 
'  which  it  can  absorb,  namely,  five  cubic 
i  inches  per  gallon,  and  become  perfectly 
1  putrid  and  ftBtid,  or  contaminated  by  or- 
I  ganic  matter.  Water  should  always  be  kept, 
■  when  it  has  been  distilled  or  boiled,  in 

perfectly  ventilated  rooms  or  pure  recep- 
tacles, or  else  it  will  become  as  foul  as  or 
more  foul  than  before.  Dr.  Stenhouse,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  found  that  charcoal  had 
tiie  power  of  purifying  air.    Acting  upon 


his  data,  Dr.  Normandy  has  since  found 
that  charcoal  has  the  same  power  of  puri- 
fying aerated  water  which  contains  foul 
organic  matter,  provided  only  the  water  is 
aerated ;  that  is  to  say,  contains  air. 

"Cocoa  AND  Chocolate. — It  is  computed 
that  cocoa  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  by 
at  least  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race. 
Its  chief  consumption  takes  place  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  Central  America  and  Mexico. 
It  is  an  extremely  nutritious  substance, 
closely  resembling  milk  in  its  composition. 
Thus  miUcwhen  dried  by  evaporation,  and 
the  cocoa-bean  when  dried,  consist  respec- 
tively of — 

Cocoa- 
Milk,  bean. 

Casein  or  gluten    35  21 

Fat   22  SI 

Starch  or  sugar,  &c   37  23 

Ash  or  mineral  matter   4  4 

Theobromine   2  2 

100  100 

"  Mr.  BlitcheU,  writing  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  cocoa,  says,  '  Chocolate  is  adul- 
terated with  flour,  potato-starch,  and  sugar, 
together  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  lard,  or  even 
tallow.'    The  mineral  substances  employed 
in  the  making  up  of  chocolate  are,  accord- 
iniy  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  some  of  the  ochres, 
both  red  and  yellow.     These  earths  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight,  and 
also  to  give  the  colour  of  cocoa  to  the  vast 
quantities  of  starch  with  which  the  choco- 
late and  cocoa  is  adulterated.    Dr.  Nor- 
mandy, who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
patient  research  to  the  adulterations  of 
chocolate,  expresses  himself  very  sti-ongly 
on  the  subject.    Many  of  the  preparations 
of  the  cocoa-bean,  sold  under  the  names  of 
chocolate,  of  cocoa-flake,  and  of  chocolate 
powder,  consist  of  a  most  disgusting  mix- 
ture of  bad  or  musty  beans,  with  their 
shells,  coarse  sugar  of  the  very  lowest 
quality,  ground  with  potato-starch,  old  sea 
biscuits,  coarse  branny  flour,  animal  fat 
(generally  taUow,  or  even  greaves).  Cocoa 
powder  is  sometimes  made  of  potato-starch, 
moistened  with  a  decoction  of  husks,  and 
sweetened  with  treacle;  choctdate  is  also 
made  of  the  name  materials,  with  the  adtii- 
tion  of  tallow  and  ochre.    Chocolate,  m 
which  either  brick  dust  or  red  ochre  had 
been  introduced,  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
per  cent.,  is  commonly  sold  as  a  pm-e  and 
genuine  article.    An  instance  is  given  ot 
chocolate  having  been   purchased  which 
contained  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron,  the  rest  being  starch,  cocoa-beans 
with  their  shells,  and  tallow.    It  la  a  com- 
mon practice  to  exuact  from  the  cocoa-bean 
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the  rich  fat  or  butter  which  it  contaiiiB,  lor 
the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  druggists,  to  be 
used  as  a  medical  preparation,  and  then,  in 
order  to  replace  it  in  the  chocolate,  animal 
grease  and  tallow  is  employed.  Genuine 
chocolate  is  of  a  dark  hrown  colour;  that 
which  is  adulterated  is  of  a  red  hue.  The 
only  way  to  insure  purity  is  to  buy  cocoa- 
beans  ;  crush  and  stew  them,  and  skim  off 
the  oil. 

"  TEAS  are  very  much  adulterated,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  China.  From 
Mr.   Fortune,   who    himself  witnessed 
the  process  employed  by  the  Chinese  for 
giving  an  ai  tificiai  colouring  to  green  tea, 
we  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the 
process : — '  The  superinteudeut  takes  a 
portion  of  Prussian  blue,  throws  it  into  a 
porcelain  bowl,  not  unlike  a  mortar,  and 
crushes  it  into  a  very  fine  powder ;  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  gypsum  is  burned 
in  the  charcoal  fire  over  which  the  tea  is 
roasting.   This  gypsum  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  fire  after  a  short  time,  readily 
crumbles  down,  and  is  reduced  to  powder 
in  the  mortar.    The  two  substances  thus 
prepared  are  then  mixed  together,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  of  g}-psum  to  three  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  form  a  light  blue  pow- 
der, which  is  then  ready  for  use.  This 
colouring  matter  is  applied  to  the  tea  dur- 
ing the  last  process  of  roasting.  About  five 
minutes  before  the  tea  is  removed  from  the 
pans,  the  superintendent  talces  a  small 
porcelain  spoon,  and  with  it  he  scatters  a 
portion  of  the  colouring  matter  over  the 
leaves  in  each  pan.  The  workmen  then  turn 
the  leaves  rapidly  round  with  both  hands, 
in  order  that  the  colour  may  be  equally 
diS'used.    To  fourteen  pounds  of  tea  about 
one  ounce  of  colouring  matter  is  applied. 
During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  hands 
of  the  workmen  are  quite  blue.    The  Chi- 
nese acknowledge  that  tea  is  much  better 
without  such  ingredients,  and  that  they 
never  drink  dyed  tea  themselves ;  but  re- 
mark that  foreigners  seem  to  prefer  having 
a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum 
with  their  tea,  to  make  it  look  uniform  and 
pretty ;  and  as  these  ingredients  are  cheap 
enough,  they  have  no  objection  to  supply 
tliem,  e.specially  as  such  teas  always  fetch 
a  higher  price.  The  adulterated  tea  manu- 
factured in  China  under  the  appropriate 
name  of  lie  tea,  and  of  which  half  a  mil- 
lion pounds  weight  is  imported  annually 
into  this  country,  consists  of  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  tea  warehouses,  mixed  with 
rice-water,  and  rolled  into  grains.    It  is 
made  either  black  or  green,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  purpose    of  adulterating 
other  teas.   Genuine  teas  yield  only  from 
live  to  six  per  cent,  of  ash,  while  lie  tea 


yields  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-five  per 
cent.,  thus  indicating  the  large  amount  of 
dust  and  other  impurities  with  wbich  it  is 
mixed." 

Mustard  is  so  notoriously  adulterated 
that  it  is  said  a  pure  sample  is  not  to  be 
bought;  the  best  way  to  have  it  genuine  is 
to  purchase  mustard  seed,  and  have  a  small 
coflee-mill  to  grind  it ;  and  although  it  will 
not  have  such  a  bright  appearance,  it  wLU 
be  pure.  For  mustard  plaisters,  or  mus- 
tard foot-baths,  mustard  husks  can  be 
•bought  of  mustard-makers  at  JOs.  per  cwt. 
(See  book.) 

"  Geound  peppbbIsso  much  adulterated, 
that  the  only  method  of  obtaining  it  in  a 
pure  state  is,  like  cofi"ee,  to  buy  the  article 
in  the  grain,  and  reduce  it  to  powder  by  u 
hand  mill. 

"  The  principal  substances  used  by  the 
dealers  to  defraud  the  purchaser  are  hu- 
seed,  wheat  flour,  mustard  seed,  pea  dour, 
and  ground  rice. 

"  Some  years  since  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  artificial  peppercorns. 
Accum,  in  his  celebrated  'Death  in  the 
Pot,"  says,  that  he  has  examined  lai-ge 
packages  of  both  black  and  white  pepper, 
and  has  found  them  to  contain  about  six. 
teen  per  cent,  of  this  artificial  compound. 
This  spurious  pepper  is  made  of  oil  cake, 
common  clay,  and  a  portion  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  formed  into  a  mass,  and  granu- 
lated by  being  first  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  rolled  in  a  cask.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  remember  that  a  some- 
what similar  fraud  was  practised  with  chi- 
cory, by  compressing  in  a  machine  tinlil  it 
resembled  the  coS'ee  berry. 

"  Pickles. — On  turning  to  Accum's  in- 
valuable work  on  the  adulterations  of 
food,  we  read — '  Vege.table  substances  pre- 
served in  the  state  called  pickles,  by  means 
of  the  antiseptic  power  of  vinegar,  whose 
sale  frequently  depends  upon  a  fine  lively 
green  colour,  and  the  consumption,  of 
which,  by  seafaring  people  in  particular, 
is  prodigious,  are  sometimes  intentionally 
coloured  by  means  of  copper.  Gherkins, 
French  beans,  samphires,  the  green  pods 
of  capsicum,  and  many  other  pickled  vege- 
table substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps 
expected,  are  met  with  impregnated  with 
this  metal.  Numerous  fatal  consequences 
are  known  to  have  ensued  from  the  use  of 
these  stimulants  to  the  palate,  to  which  the 
fresh  and  pleasing  hue  has  been  imparted, 
according  to  the  deadly  formulce  laid  down 
iu  some  modern  cookery  books,  such  as 
boiling  tlie  pickles  with  halfpence,  or 
sufl'ering  them  to  stand  for  a  considerable 
period  in  brazen  vessels.' 
"  ViNKGin. — The  most  common  adultera- 
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Ion  of  vinegar  is  to  mvx  the  inferior  nmlt 
iuegars  with  pyi'oligneous  acid.  This 
mitation  has  not  so  fragrant  an  odour  as 
he  genuine  article. 

"  The  dark  colour  of  the  vinegar  sold 
n  England  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
lurnt  sugar,  which  is  added  solely  for 
olouring  purposes.  Why  this  absurdity 
liould  be  persisted  in  it  is  impossible  to 
ay,  since  the  most  valuable  wine  vinegars 
!j-e  principally  distinguished  for  their  light, 
!right,  and  transparent  clearness. 

"  The  permission  which  has  been  ac- 
\  orded  by  the  law  to  manufacturers  to  add 
■  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  their 
idnegar,  has,  unfortunately,  been  largely 
ihken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of 
jriving  a  false  strength  to  othei-wise  worth- 
sss  produce.  The  weak  vinegars,  which 
hhey  sell  at  a  low  price,  are,  without  greatly 
ificreasing  their  cost,  made  to  equal  in 
c:cidity  the  better  class  of  manufactures, 
IV  y  employing  sulphuric  acid. 

"  Tobacco. — The  French  tobacco  con- 
tains from  four  to  seven  per  cent,  of  nico- 
cine.    It  is  not  many  years  since  an  im- 
laense  sensation  was  created  in  Europe  by 
I  murder  committed  by  means  of  nicotine. 
I'he  Count  Bocarme,  a  Belgian  nobleman, 
a)  possess  himself  of  certain  estates,  poi- 
soned his  brother-in-law  with  an  infusion 
ff  tobacco.    Whenever  the  use  or  applica- 
i«on  of  this  plant  has  proved  fatal,  it  is 
Mways  owing  to  the  action  of  this  poison, 
v'hen  applied  as  a  poultice  to  wounded 
r   diseased   surfaces    it   may  occasion 
ie  most  alarming  symptoms.    A  youth 
flicted  with  ringworm  was  kiUed  by  hav- 
)g  tobacco  leaves  applied  to  the  sore. 
"As  a  poison,  nicotine  is  almost  as 
.werful  as  prussic  acid.    A  single  drop 
ven  to  a  dog  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
fe ;  and  Orfila,  on  examining  the  stomach 


of  the  animal  on  which  the  experimeut 
had  been  made,  found  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  greatly  in- 
flamed, and  of  a  vivid  red  throughout. 
Dr.  Pereira  considers  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  administer  medicinally  more  than  twenty 
grains  of  tobacco;  and  as  the  strongest 
leaves  do  not  contain  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  of  nicotine,  the  amount  of  poison 
present  is  very  small.  Dr.  Copeland  lost 
his  life  from  employing  a  dose  of  thirty 
grains  of  tobacco.  Nicotianin  is  the  con- 
crete volatile  oil  of  tobacco,  obtained  by 
distilling  the  leaves.  It  is  also  very  poi- 
sonous. Hermbstiidt  swallowed  a  grain  of 
it,  which  produced  nausea,  giddiness,  and 
inclination  to  vomit.  The  smoke  drawn 
into  the  mouth  during  the  act  of  con- 
suming tobacco,  either  in  a  pipe  or  as  a 
cigar,  has  been  analysed  by  Melsens.  In 
one  hundred  grains  of  Virginian  tobacco 
he  detected  the  alai-ming  quantity  of  thi-ee- 
quarters  of  a  grain  of  nicotine. 

"Dkdgs. — In  health  we  have  to  contend 
against  the  adulterations  in  our  daily  food ; 
and  when,  at  last,  tbey  have  rendered  us 
ill,  then  we  have  to  fight  against  the  adul- 
terations of  the  medicines  that  are  given 
for  our  recovery.  The  adulterations  of 
drugs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
the  adulterations  which  are  practised  upon 
the  drugs  before  they  reach  this  country  ; 
the  adulterations  practised  by  the  drug- 
griuder,  or  person  whose  business  it  is  to 
prepare  them  for  the  market,  by  reducing 
them  to  a  powder;  and  the  adulterations 
committed  in  the  shop  of  the  retailing 
chemist.  All  the  gentlemen  examined  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Adulterations  of 
Food,  &c.,  agi-eed  iu  saying  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  that  adulteration  was 
due  to  the  drug-grinder." 


Tallacies  or  the  Dbug  Medication  pbactice,  according  to  tlae 
itiowing  of  its  own  professors  : — 

"To  the  aid  of  aUopathytheuiitiriiigenergyancl  talent  of  ages  have  been  brougLt 
Id  great  are  the  advancements  in  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patho- 
.>SJ  m  inventions  for  investigation  of  disease,  in  the  history  of  disease  itself,  in 
)Cial  science;  and  mcalculable  the  philanthropy  and  benevolence  displayed  by 
l^ll^r  '  feu'  and. other  times.   Yet,  says  Dr.  Williams,  the 

S^J  ^bleworb  on/The  Prmciples  of  Medicine,'  in  his  introductory 
I  Compare  the  state  of  the  practice  of  mediciae  with  that  of  anatomy, 

Itysiology,  chemistry  the  great  fundamental  or  preparatory  studies.  How 
-nute,^how  precise,  how  connected  and  definite  are  these!   Yet  how  loose. 


idefimte  uncertain,  unconnected  is  the  practice  of  our"  art ! 
)pears  altogether  vague-without  any  acknowledged  principles. 


^  To  the  public  it 

onder  then  that  quackery  shcmldtrmm^h^'thartl^^^  ihet  7Lt7i 

nth  m  legitimate  medicme  bv  their  ready  belief  in  any  novelty  that  is  not 
gitimate  Ihe  pubhc  may  show  their  ignorance  by  such  credulity,  but  they 
low  also  the  want  of  something"  plain  and  trustworthy  in  regular  medicine  ' 
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"  Again :  Lord  Ebury  stated  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Medical  Act,  '  that  they  were  about  to  entrust  medical  _practice  to  a 
set  of  men  who  declared  they  had  no  faith  in  their  system.  Dr.  Bailey,  on  his 
death-bed,  doubted  whether  the  medicme  which  he  had  prescribed  had  not  done 
more  haim  than  good.  Dr.  Chambers,  in  a  funeral  oration  upon  Dr.  Williams, 
said,  that  the  deceased  had  no  confidence  in  medicine ;  and  Sir  J.  Forbes  stated 
that  the  present  practice  of  medicine  was  so  entirely  unsatisfactory,  that  he 
ho^ed  some  new  school  might  be  set  on  foot.' 

Dr.  J ames  J ohnson,  in  the  Medical  Chirurgical  Review,  says  that  it  is  his  con- 
scientious opinion,  founded  on  long  observation  and  reflection,  that  if  there  was 
not  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  the  world,  there  would  be  less  mortality  than  now 
prevails.  The  celebrated  Magendie  says  : — '  Let  us  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
lamentable  want  of  success  wMch  marks  our  practice,  when  there  is  scarcely  a 
sound  physiological  principle  amongst  us  ! '  Frank  declares  '  that  thousands  are 
annaaUy  slaughtered  in  the  quiet  sick  room.'  Dr.  Paris  acknowledges  that '  the 
file  of  every  apothecary  would  furnish  a  volume  of  instances,  where  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  prescriptions  are  fighting  together  in  the  dark.' 

"Dr.  Bushnan,  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Times,  calmly  tells  the  medical  man 
to  fold  his  arms  and  look  on,  while  nature  does  the  work ;  '  for,'  says  he,  '  the 
modern  triumph  of  our  art  (triumph,  forsooth !)  is  more  in  the  happy  forbearance 
exemplified  in  our  negative  treatment  than  in  the  positive  success  of  any  heroic 
remedy ;  i.e.,  look  on,  gentlemen — do  nothing ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  yon 
will  be  infinitely  more  successful  as  practitioners  than  by  giving  any  amount  of 
physic,  secundem  artem.' 

"Dr.  Pereira,  a  most  distinguished  medical  writer,  agrees  in  opinion  with  Sir 
Gilbert  Blaine,  '  That  in  many  cases  the  patients  get  weU  in  spite  of  the  means 
employed;  and.  sometimes,  when  the  practitioner  fancies  that  he  has  made  a  great 
cure,  we  may  fairly  assume  the  patient  to  have  had  a  happy  esmpe.' 

" Still  it  may  be  tu-ged,  this  allopathic  system  does  cm-e.  We  see,  every  day, 
]persons  getting  well  under  it.  If  it  does  good  to  them,  why  should  it  not  suffice 
tor  us, — for  all?  Let  us  hear  what  Sir  John  Forbes,  one  of  her  Majesty's  phy- 
sicians, says,  on  this  head,  in  his  Art  and  Nature  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease : — 

"  1st. — '  That  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  cured  by  7tature,  and 
not  by  tliem. 

"  2nd. — '  That  in  a  lesser  but  still  not  a  small  proportion,  the  disease  is  cured  by 
nature  in  spite  of  them. 

"  3rd. — '  That,  consequently,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  diseases,  it  would  fare 
as  well  or  better  with  patients  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  medical  art,  as  now 
generally  practised,  if  all  remedies,  at  least  all  active  remedies,  especially  dkugs, 
were  abandoned. 

"  'We  (Sir  0.  Forbes)  repeat  our  readiness  to  admit  these  inferences  as  just, 
and  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  adoption.  We  believe  they  are  true. 
We  grieve  sincerely  to  behevethem  to  be  so ;  but,  so  believing,  their  rejection  is 
no  longer  in  our  power  j  we  must  receive  them  as  facts,  until  they  are  proved  not 
to  be  so.  What,  indeed,  is  the  historyof  medicine  but  a  history  of  perpetual  changes 
in  the  opinion  and  practice  of  its  professors,  respecting  the  very  same  subjects— 
the  nature  and  ti-eatment  of  diseases  ?  Who,  amongst  us,  of  any  considerable 
experience,  and  who  has  thought  somewhat  as  well  as  prescribed,  but  is  ready  to 
admit  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  he  treats,  whether  his  practice  in 
individual  instances  be  directed  by  precept  and  example,  by  theorjr,  by  observa- 
tion, by  experiment,  by  habit,  by  accident,  or  by  whatsoever  principle  of  action, 
he  has  no  positive  proof,  or  rather  no  proof  whatever,  often  indeed  very  little  proba- 
bility, that  the  remedies  administered  by  him  exert  any  beneficial  influence  over 
the  disease?  We  doubt  if  we  should  greatly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  bounds  of 
ti  iith,  if  we  said  that  the  progress  of  therapeutics  (i.e.,  what  to  do  in  order  to 
cure  the  patient)  during  all  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  has  been  less  than  that  which  has  been  achieved  m  the  elementary 
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ences  of  medicine  dui'iag  the  last  fifty  years ;  in  other  words,  there  has  been 
-■re  done  in  those  things  which  are  mere  aids  in  medical  knowledge,  during  the 

■  t  fifty  yeai-s,  than  in  therapeutics,  or  knowing  what  will  cure  a  disease,  in 
0  thousand  years.   This  department  of  medicine,'  adds  Dr.  Forbes,  'must 

Lleed  be  regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  would  doubtless  be  going  far 
rond  the  truth  to  assert  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  medical  therapeutics ; 

;  i  that  in  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  fyn  as  far  af  this  consists  in  tlie  ad- 
■listration  of  drugs)  is  a  system  of  traditionary  routine,  conventionalism,  hap- 
lard,  and  guess-work  ;  but  it  is  not  going  beyond  tJie  truth  to  assert  that  much 

.'it  is  so.' 

'As  to  the  large  dose,  says  a  writer  in  the  Medical  Times  .— 
■ ' '  We  could  present  rather  a  serious  tragedy  if  we  were  to  collect  all  the  cases 
p poisoning  by  huge  masses  of  powerful  medicine  by  the  disciples  of  this  phy- 

lan,  and  of  sanguinary  homicide  by  the  invitations  of  that  bold  surgeon,  though 
.  1/  may  both  enjoy  high  repute.    Could  all  the  consequences  from  the  use  of  mer- 
r  .y  alone  be  brought  together  and  comprehended  in  one  view,  it  would  be  impos- 
ile  for  the  human  eye  to  look  upon  a  scene  of  greater  devastation  and  horror. 
■ ' '  He,  who,  for  an  ordinary  cause,  resigns  nis  patient  to  mercury,  is  a  vile 

■My  of  the  sick ;  and  if  he  is  tolerably  populai-,  wiU,  in  one  successfiil  season, 
.  ?e  paved  the  way  for  the  busmess  of  life ;  for  he  has  enough  to  do  ever  after- 

rd  to  stop  the  mercurial  breach  of  the  constitution  of  his  dilapidated  patients' 

'  Dr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  remarks,  '  that  the  favom-ite  mode  of  administeriug 
•itaUic  and  other  remedies  in  a  concentrated  form  is  contrary  to  reason  and  the 
1  .ching  of  nature ;  inasmuch  as  natui-e,  when  preparing  a  remedy,  as  in  the  case 
ii  mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  invariably  presents  it  in  a  state  of  remarkable 
nation  or  attenuation,  such  being  apparently  the  most  favoui'able  form  for  its 
u'.dy  absorption.  So  also,  in  the  case  of  a  medicinal  herb,  we  find  it  diffused 
rcoughout  the  plant  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  instead  of  occurring  in  the 
nm  of  an  extract,  such  as  is  sedulously  prepared  and  administered,  in  prefer- 
cee  to  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  capillaries  of  the  plant.'  As  to  large 
S(3es,  he  observes,  '  Take,  for  example,  iron.  We  know  that  the  entne  blood 
a  an  adult  does  not  contain  more  than  thirty  grains  of  iron,  and  when  this  is 

■  icient  in  disease,  what  use  can  there  be  in  giving  a  large  quantity  where  so 
jr.  Je  is  required?  I  have  repeatedly  seen  so  small  a  dose  as  the  eighth  of  a 
jpuin  of  the  extract  of  Belladonna  taken  into  the  stomach  of  a  young  person 
luase  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil.    Now,  if  we  consider  how  extremely  minute 

i-ist  be  the  portion  of  even  this  veiy  small  dose  when  circulating  through  the 
1  )od-vessels  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  we  may  form 
nine  conception  of  the  susceptibility  of  our  frame.'  " 

IEmetics. — In  Hydropathic  practice  we  never  attempt  to  produce 
;f;knes8 ;  on  the  contrary,  we  endeavour,  by  our  gentle  applications, 
•.  get  the  organ  to  act  with  vigour  to  pass  its  contents  in  the  natural 
aimel,  and  we  withdraw  morbid  or  inflammatory  matter  principally 
rough  the  skin  :  thus  the  stomacb  and  other  alimentary  organs  are 
t  only  left  uninjured,  but  actually  strengthened.  The  following 
opathic  remedy,  for  various  diseases,  leaves  the  cause  of  disease  un- 
jched,  and  further  lowers  the  powers  of  nutrition.  Dr.  Hooper 
ites  the  treatment  for  ague  as  follows  : — 

'  An  emetic  will  sometunes  answer  the  purpose,  by  determining  the  blood 
verfully  to  the  sm-face  of  the  body;  or  a  full  dose  of  opium,  assisted  by  the 
liluvium,  &c.  Ether,  also,  and  various  stimulant  remedies,  will  often  succeed ; 
,  these  may  perhaps  aggravate,  should  they  not  prevent,  the  fit.  Bleeding  in 
;  cold  stage  has  been  greatly  advocated,  especially  by  the  late  Dr.  Macintosh, 
lEdinburgh,  as  a  means  both  of  cutting  short  the  paroxysm,  and  preventing  its 
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recurrence;  but  we  apprehend  that  no  one,  who  has  had  large  experience  of  il  et"' 
disease  in  marshy  districts,  will  be  favourably  inclined  towards  tliis  practio  jt  ' 
Strong  impressions  on  the  mind,  &c.,  have  likewise  been  occasionally  employe  jt 
with  eifect.   When  any  of  the  above  means  have  been  found  successful  in  prmeCf 
venting  one  paroxysm,  they  should  again  be  resorted  to  when  the  patient  mm 
threatened  with  another,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  is  often  entirely  subdue*tbo 
Should  the  paroxysm  have  already  come  on,  and  the  cold  stage  be  very  seven 
cordial  diaphoretics,  in  repeated  moderate  doses,  may  assist  in  biinging  warmt  jf  a 
to  the  surface ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  great  neat  prevails,  the  antiphlogisti  lij: 
plan  is  to  be  pui'sued ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable,  when  an  organ  of  im  ^pi 
portance  is  much  pressed  upon,  to  take  some  blood  locally,  or  even  from  th  jjls 
general  system,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric  and  robust.  Where  the  perspiration 
are  too  profuse,  acidulated  drinks  may  be  exhibited,  keeping  the  surface  mode 
rately  cool  at  the  same  time.   During  the  intermission,  we  are  to  use  thosi 
medicines  which  have  the  power  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  an( 
which  are  for  that  reason  called  febrifuge.   A  variety  of  vegetable  and  minera 
tonics  have  acquii-ed  reputation  in  this  way,  but  the  only  two  which  are  at  all  t( 
depended  upon  are  bark  and  arsenic.   Whatever  be  the  remedy  employed,  it  ii 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prepare  the  patient  for  its  exhibition;  tor  it  seldon  i, 
happens  that  the  mtermittent  can  be  curea  until  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  wei 
cleared  from  undigested  or  other  offending  matters ;  and  what  is  of  equal  import  S'H 
ance,  until  every  other  disease  is  removed  which  may  be  increased  by  tonics 
Obstructions  of  the  biliary  system  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  viscera 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  or  the  subsequent  treatment  may  be  injurioui  i., 
instead  of  beneficial.   The  practitioner  should  oe  especially  on  his  guard  against 
administering  bark  when  there  is  the  smallest  degree  of  local  inflammation. 

"  The  next  remedy  is  arsenic,  which  is  in  veij  general  use,  but  is  much  inferior 
to  the  bark,  both  in  efiicacy  and  safety.  Its  effects  should  be  cautiously  watched, 
as  it  proves  a  dangerous  remedy  in  an  over-dose,  by  prpducing  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  The  truth  is,  that  in  obstinate  cases,  arsenic  will  frequently  fail  to 
overcome  the  ague,  unless  given  in  doses  so  large  as  to  induce  danger  of  its 
poisonous  ejfects." 

Bijuifs. — Compare  our  simple  and  always  successful  practice,  page 
135,  with  the  following  treatment  by  Surgeons : — 

"There  has  been  great  want  of  imanimity  among  surgeons,  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  biuns,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  preposterous  views  and  ¥S 
much  empirical  practice.  The  true  cause  of  the  inconstancy  of  practitioners  to  " 
the  ordinary  prmciples  of  their  art  in  this  instance  appears  to  oe,  that  slight 
bums  have  a  strong  disposition  to  get  well  of  themselves,  and  generally  do  so 
under  any  treatment  that  is  not  extravagantly  bad ;  while  severe  burns  are  a  most 
intractable  class  of  injuries,  and  too  frequently  prove  fatal  in  spite  of  the  best 
treatment.  Hence  surgeons,  disheartened  at  the  want  of  success  attending  the 
application  of  common  scientific  piinciples,  have  had  recourse  to  plans  of  treat- 
ment which,  though  they  may  be  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  facility  of  cure  in 
the  slighter  cases,  amount  in  reality  to  prescribing  for  an  abstraction,  instead  of 
the  inmvidual  case  before  us ;  a  proceeding  which  has  never  led,  and  never  can 
lead,  to  general  success  in  any  department  of  the  healing  art." 

"Dropsicai  Disease.— The  use  of  diuretics  is  so  naturally  indicated,  that 
they  have  been  employed  in  this  and  other  forms  of  dropsy  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  to  be  ooserved,  wth  respect  to  this  class  of  medicines,  that  no 
one  of  them,  however  efl'cetual  at  first,  retains  its  efficacy  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  hence  that  they  requu-e  to  be  frequently  changed  and  alternated  with  one 
another.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  in  cases  of  dropsy,  unattended  with  any 
inflammatory  disposition,  digitalis  is  usually  found  to  be  more  serviceable  than 

any  other  diuretic.  .  ^         .„.,,.  ,  ^i. 

"The  employment  of  purgatives,  and  especially  the  hydrogogues,  when  they 
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■ ;  not  too  weaJiening,  is  recommended  by  constant  experience.  Tlie  alterna- 
■<n  of  diuretics  with  pxirgatives,  so  that  the  full  operation  of  both  may  be  con- 
lued  without  overpowering  the  patient,  has  frequently  been  found  the  most 
ectnal  method  of  evacuating  the  fluid.  Many  practitioners  have  joined  chaly- 
ates  with  diuretic  medicines;  and  it  has  been  stated  as  a  practical  remark, 
thout,  however,  any  attempt  at  explanation,  that  the  effect  upon  the  kidneys 
.  generally  greater  in  consequence  of  this  combination.  In  other  instances,  the 
e  of  tonics  and  chalybeates  has  been  advised,  as  if  to  counteract  the  debili- 
.;ing  effect  of  hydrogogue  medicines.  Mercury  is  a  remedy  so  generally  used  in 
ppsy,  and  so  frequently  serviceable,  that  it  calls  for  particiUar  notice :  it  is 
■iployed  as  much  to  remove  any  enlargement  or  obstruction  of  the  viscera  on 
iich  the  dropsical  tendency  may  be  supposed  to  depend,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
i  mulating  the  absorbents  and  equalizing  the  circulation.  Profuse  salivation, 
wever,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  its  debilitating  effects  on 
3  constitution.  The  use  ot  the  blue  piU,  carried  far  enough  to  produce  a  slight 
ect  on  the  mouth,  sometimes  ;produces  very  beneficial  effects ;  and  the  coBttbi- 
tiou  of  this  medicine  -with  sqiuU,  digitalis,  and  other  diuretics,  is  often  found 
increase  their  effect  upon  the  kidneys." 

I  In  the  above  extract,  all  attempts  at  cure,  the  vast  importance  of 
,ing  the  powerful  means,  by  acting  on  the  skin  and  opening  its 
illions  of  pores,  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  And  mark  the  vague  plans 
id  down.  It  is  evident  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  prescriptions, 
ampare  our  practice,  page  124. 

"Atrophy,  ob  Waste. — The  treatment  of  atrophy  wid,  of  course,  involve  a 
ioi§03st  scrupulous  attention  to  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  patient.   The  bowels 
3uld  be  kept  regular ;  mercuiial  alteratives  may  sometimes  be  required ;  and 
:  3  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  used  in  dyspepsia  may  be  had  recourse  to, 
cording  to  the  pecuharity  of  the  case:  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  moderate 
ercise  are  quite  indispensable  •  and  in  many  instances,  where  the  patient  has 
iiffered  from  the  privation  of  tnese,  their  restoration  alone  will  be  sufficient 
: :  the  cure.   Cold  bathing,  where  it  is  not  contra-indicated,  wUl  be  found  a 
alwerful  auxiHary.   The  atrophy  of  old  age  is  to  be  met  by  the  most  nutritious 
jod,  wine,  and  warmth." 

]j  IHere,  again,  the  poor  bowels  are  to  be  scoured.  Some  of  this 
vescription  is  sensible  enough,  leaving  out  the  physic. 
I  Pills  oe  Gold. — The  following  description  of  the  nature  and 
'ttion  of  this  medicine  will  suggest  to  the  reader  what  the  danger 
uust  be  to  patients,  in  having  such  stuff  administered  to  them,  and 
ecially  by  careless  practitioners : — 

"Pills  of  the  Oxide  of  Gold. 
"Extract  of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root  .      .      .    2  gros. 
"  Oxide  of  gold  by  potass      .      .      .      .      .6  grains. 
Mix  carefully,  and  divide  into  60  pUls.   The  six.  grains  of  oxide  may  be 
ilaced  by  one  grain  of  the  triple  muriate. 

'  M.  Cbrestien  recommends  these  pills  in  scrofula  and  lymphatic  congestions, 
e  commences  with  one  per  diem,  and  gradually  rises  to  eight." 
•"ACTION  OF  GOLD  ON  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY.-Eour  prepara- 
•ns  of  gold  are  now  principally  employed  in  medicine ;  namely,  the  chloride  of 
Id,  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  per-oxide  of  gold,  and  the  oxide  foimed 
t  tin,  or  the  purple  powder  ofCassius.  Finely  divided  gold  has  also  been  employed. 

According  to  Orfila,  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  gold,  dissolved 
la  gros  of  distilled  water,  and  mtroduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  large  strong 
i:g.  produced  difficult  and  stertorous  respiration,  symptoms  of  suffocation,  and 
,ght  vomiting,  all  which  grew  worse,  until  they  ended  in  death.   In  another 
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'^JP'/'i':",^'!^.  ^alf  a  grain  of  tlie  deutro-muriate,  dissolved  in  two  gros  and  a  ha  tt 
ol  distilled  water,  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  small  dog :  the  symi  K 
toms  here  supervened  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  in  four  minutes  the  animal  wa 
ucad    ine  tliird  experiment  was  on  a  strong  dog,  and  two  grains  of  the  sal  ^'^ 
were  dissolved  in  a  gros  and  a  half  of  distiUed  water:  in  this  instance  the  anima 
died  in  three  mmutes.  iisH 

"  On  opening  the  bodies  of  these  animals,  the  poison  was  found  to  have  mow 
particularly  acted  on  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs,  and  eminently  oi  ^ 
me  blood  itselt.  The  lungs  were  livid,  gorged  with  blood,  did  not  crepitate  i^' 
were  wi-mkled,  of  an  unnatural  colour,  and  scarcely  floated  on  water.  The  hear 
was  violet-coloiired,  the  left  cavities  being  filled  mth  black  blood,  the  righi  'i^ 
ventricle  contracted.  So  rapid  had  been  the  action  of  the  salt  on  the  blood  thai  '^^ 
on  opening  the  crural  artery,  a  few  moments  after  death,  a  reddish-brown  l^lood  ^"^^ 
quickly  becoming  black,  flowed  from  it.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentarv  «}''^ 
canal  was  not  affected.  (A' 

"M.  Orfila  has  also  introduced  cHoruret  of  gold  directly  into  the  stomach  oi  ''^^ 
several  animals,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  immediate  efi"ects  on  that  organ.  Byscn  ni^ 
opening  made  in  the  oesophagus,  three  grains  of  chloruret  were  introduced  into  isns 
the  stomach  of  a  small  dog;  the  animal  languished  for  two  days,  and  perished 
on  the  third.  Another  dog  was  made  to  swallow  a  solution  of  ten  grains  of  ioit 
muriate  of  gold,  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water:  the  animal  vomited  thrice,  and  ' 
foamed  at  the  mouth :  two  days  after  he  was  able  to  eat ;  on  the  fourth  day  he 
refused  food,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the  seventh.  In  the  first  animal  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed,  red,  and  ulcerated :  in 
the  second  it  was  also  ulcerated,  and  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  In  both  animals 
the  muriate  had  acted  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  corrosive  substances. 

"  M.  Chrestien  states,  that  the  muiiate  of  gold  is  much  more  active  than  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  but  does  not  irritate  the  gums  to  the  same  extent :  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  tenth  of  a  grain  per  diem,  it  occasioned  ia  one  instance  a  smart  fever. 
The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  considerably  increased,  and  a  general  excitation 
prevails.  This  excitation,  which  he  deems  essential  to  the  success  of  the  remedy, 
never  involves  any  injuiious  disturbance  of  the  functions,  if  kept  within  due 
Innits.  The  mouth,  tongue,  appetite,  and  stools,  continue  to  be  natural :  the 
urine  and  transpiration  are  generally  increased.  If  the  dose  be  pushed  too  far, 
however,  there  is  risk  of  producia|;  a  general  erethism,  and  inflammation  of  some 
organ.  The  fever  caused  by  this  is  accompanied  with  an  unusual  and  continued 
heat  of  the  skin. 

"Acc9rding  to  the  same  author,  the  general  effects  of  iiydrochlorate  of  gold 
and  sodiuni  are  a  sense  of  internal  heat,  headache,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  anxiety,  gastric  irritation,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  and  quickening  of 
the  cii-culation.  M.  Magendie  was  once  consulted  by  a  patienL  to  whom 
muriate  of  ^old  had  been  injudiciously  administered.  Though  he  had  only  taken 
the  tenth  ot  a  grain  in  a  cup  of  milk  for  eight  consecutive  days,  he  was  seized, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  with  a  most  intense  gastritis,  accompanied  with  numerous 
nervous  symptoms,  such  as  cramps,  and  acute  pains  in  the  limbs,  tremors,  and 
sleeplessness.  When  this  irritation  was  allayed,  there  stUl  remained  extreme 
heat  of  the  skin,  want  of  sleep,  and  fatiguing  erections.  Notwithstanding  a 
most  severe  diet,  tliis  state  of  excitement  stiU  existed  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  and  the  patient  was  unable  to  take  wine  even  when  considerably  diluted." 

Bronchitis. — I  quote  the  following,  to  show  the  \ery  opposite 
principle  we  act  upon  in  our  mode  of  cure.  Here  is,  again,  the  uni- 
versal panacea,  purging  the  bowels,  cleaning  them  out,  and  with  that 
operation  taking  life  out  too  from  the  patient,  whose  cause  of  disease 
is  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  organic  power.  No  wonder  this  dis- 
ease is  so  diflicultof  cure  in  the  doctor's  bauds.    Dr.  Hooper  says: — 

"  Li  that  form  of  bronchitis  called  peripneumonia  notha,  and  other  cases  which 
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-  semble  it  in  the  testheiiic  ckiraoter  ol'  the  syniploms,  bleeding  is  never  adniis- 
ble  to  a  large  extent,  and  often  not  at  all.  In  epidemic  bronchitis,  also,  tliis 
medy  must  be  used  with  the  utmost  caution,  even  though  symptoms  of  strong 
,£citement  should  accompany  the  onset  of  the  disease.  After  blood-letting, 
here  this  is  deemed  necessary,  a  smart  purgative  should  be  given— as  a  dose  of 
-Jomel  and  ialap;  and  the  bowels  should,  of  course,  be  kept  sufficiently  free 
iroughout  tne  disease.  The  utility  of  purgatives  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
ronchial  aifections  of  children ;  for  these  are  often  connected  \vitli  an  extremely 
■  sordered  state  of  the  abdominal  secretions,  which  is  no  sooner  corrected  by  a 
domel  purgative  than  the  bronchial  symptoms  disappear  or  are  remarkably 
:  leviatea.  Emetics  are  much  recommended  by  some  authors  at  the  commence- 
ent  of  acute  bronchitis :  in  the  case  of  young  childi-en  they  are  almost  always 
nrviceable,  by  exciting  expectoration,  which  infants  do  not  perform  as  a  volun- 
irry  act  •  in  adults  their  beneficial  effect  is  much  less  marked,  and  they  are,  on 
idc  whole,  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

"  The  application  of  blisters  is  objected  to  bv  some,  on  the  ground  that,  before 
uiey  rise,  they  increase  by  their  irritation  the  febiile  state  of  the  system,  and  thus 
agment  the  bronchial  inflammation.   This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
r  no  means  universally  so  ;  blisters,  however,  are  appKed  both  more  safely  and 
ore  advantageously,  when  the  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement  have  consider- 
)ly  abated,  and  the  disease  is  assunung  somewhat  a  chronic  form. 
'  In  the  state  of  collapse  and  extreme  debility,  all  antiphlogistic  measures  must 
;  entirely  laid  aside,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  stimulants  in  order  to  rouse 
le  brain  from  the  torpor  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  dark-coloured  blood, 
id  to  make  the  patient  expectorate  the  mucus  which  is  continually  accumu- 
ting  in  the  lungs,  and  threatening  him  witli  suffocation.   Alcoholic  stimuli 
iquire  to  be  given  with  judgment,  since,  notwithstanding  the  debility,  iniiam- 
lation  is  still  going  on.    Carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
imulating  the  nervous  system,  without  increasing  the  vascular  actions,  is  here 
•>very  valuable  auxiliary,  and  is,  moreover,  in  such  cases,  one  of  the  most 
■Jectual  expectorants.   It  may  be  given  in  full  doses.   Camphor  in  large  doses 
i  also  a,  valuable  stimulant  in  such  cases ;  and  with  these  may  be  combined  the 
ore  stunulating  expectorant  gum  resins,  as  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  &c.  Dr. 
'^pland  strongly  recommends  the  external  use  of  turpentine.  '  In  some  cases  of 
iiiis  description,'  says  the  distinguished  physician  referred  to, '  I  have  seen  much 
al  Wvantage  derived  from  applying  over  the  epigastrium  and  lower  part  of  the 
iiest  a  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  immediately  afterwardy  soaked  with 
spirterebinth,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  severe  burning  heat  of  the  skin 
{produced  by  it.   If  suffocation  be  threatened,  either  by  the  profuseness  of  the 
pcretion,  by  its  difficult  expectoration,  or  by  exhaustion  of  the  vital  energy ; 
ml  mi  if  we  be,  as  we  then  unfortunately  are,  at  a  loss  for  any  probable  means 
success ;  this  wiU  sometimes  have  a  remarkable  effect,  and  save  the  Hfe  of 
e  patient,  particularly  when  assisted  by  the  internal  use  of  camphor,  am- 
onia,  &c." 

;  Spitting  op  Blood.— Here,  again,  the  doctors  prescribe  local 
"ftyacuations  and  blisters  ;  the  bowels  to  be  well  cleared  out ;  digitalis, 
'ft'  foxglove,  to  stop  the  strong  action  of  the  heart;  antimony,  in 
■*|»Buseating  doses  ;  emetics,  alum  kino,  and  acetate  of  lead,  &c.,  is 
pdded ;  but  surely  the  list  is  long  enough  to  settle  any  mortal  with 
Ti  ordinary  constitution. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD.— An  expectoration  of  florid  or  frothy  blood, 
Receded  usually  by  heat  or  nam  in  the  chest,  irritation  in  the  larynx,  and  a 
pltish  taste  m  the  mouth,   it  is  sometimes  produced  by  congestion,  or  a 
ethoric  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  most  common  cause  of  an 
mopathic  heemoptoe,  and  which  also  obtains  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  especiallv 
I  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  is  accordingly  a  common  cause  of 
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hffimoptysis.  Thus  produced,  it  is  called  hcemoplym  plelhorica  ■  sometimes  it  ■■ 
produced  by  external  violence,  and  this  is  called  L^^^^^u  ZoleliT  SrAoi 
matter  irritating  and  eroding  the  vessels,  causes  the  species  denoSte 
7°?"'f  ^^«tmg  in  the  lungs,  and  ulcerSg  the  ™ef' 
fZ  Jn^  J  '^^^T^^"*  pmisicaj  and  when  the  l^leedingis  caused  b?  the  sur 
pression  of  some  customary  evacuation,  it  is  termed  /ueniophis  vicaria  SZl 
tysis  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  h^matemesis  by  tfielilood  couS 
tlf™"n  ^°?tance,  and  vomited  in.the  other:  in  hajmitemesis,X,Thl.  blood  i 

A  spittmg  of  blood  anses  most  usuaUy  betvreen  the  ages  of  sixteen  ant 
Sr^^^^f  ^^yMooo^^^ned  by  any  violent  exertionreitherkSik^ 
S^^'  'T.f^^S'  ^"^^S  loud  or  blowmg  wind-instruments;  as  likewise  b^ 
wounds,  plethora,  weak  vessels,  hectic  fever,  coughs,  irregular  living  excessive 
drmlang,  or  a  suppression  of  some  accustomed  (fischarge,  such  as  the  menstrua 
or  ha^morrhoida .  It  may  kkewise  be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  too  much 
rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs  o  >^  mucn 

"Persons  in  whom  tbere  is  a  faulty  proportion,  either  in  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs  or  m  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  feeing  distinguished  by  a  narrow  thoSJ 
and  promment  shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make  and  sanguine  tempS 
ment,  seem  much  predisposed  to  this  hemorrhage ;  but  in  these,  the  complaint 
is  often  brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  the  various  occasionkl  and  exciting 
causes  before  mentioned.  ciuiimg 

"A  spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  considered  as  a  primarr 
disease.   It  is  often  only  a  symptom;  and  in  some  disorders,  such  as  pleurisies 
Pe^^eumomes,  and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is  the  presage  of  a  fevourable 

''Sometimes  it  is  preceded  as  has  abeady  been  observed,  by  a  sense  of 
^Z?*^  oppression  at  the  chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  and  some  slight  diffi- 
culty ot  breathing.  _  Sometunes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shiverings,  coldness  at  the  1 
exti-emities,  pams  m  the  back  and  loins,  flatulency,  costiveness,  and  lassitude 
ihe  blood  ^^Jach  is  spit  up  is  generallv  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour;  but 
sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  dark  or  blackish  cast;  nothing,  however,  can  be 
mlerred  trom  this  circumstance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  m  the  chest  before  being  discharged. 

"It  was  long  supposed  that  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs  was  alwavs 
connected  with  the  rupture  of  vessels;  but  it  is  now  weU  ascertained  that  in 
many  cases  of  haemoptysis,  the  blood  simply  exudes  from  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane without  any  breach  of  structure,  and  that  even  a  fatal  hsemorrhage  may 
anse  from  this  source. 

"Unless  the  discharge  of  blood  be  excessive,  haemoptysis  is  seldom  attended 
with  unmediate  danger  to  life,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  generally  a  formidable 
symptom,  as  bemg  connected  with  some  organic  lesion  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 
Sometimes  the  haemorrhage  is  so  profuse  as  to  be  fatal;  and  occasionally,  owing 
to  the  rupture  of  a  large  vessel,  the  lungs  are  inundated  with  blood,  and  the 
patient  dies  instantaneously. 

"  Sometimes,  wliere  there  is  pain  in  the  chest,  local  evacuations  and  blisters  [i 
may  be  useful.   The  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  with  some  cooling  saline  V 
cathartic,  which  may  be  given  in  the  infusion  of  roses.  Digatalis  is  also  a  proper  \t 
remedy,  particularly  where  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  from  its  sedative  influence 
on  the  heart  and  arteries.   Antimonials  in  nauseating  doses  have  sometimes  an 
excellent  effect,  as  well  by  checking  the  force  of  the  circulation,  as  by  promoting 
diaphoresis ;  calomel  also  might  be  added  with  advantage  ;  and  opium,  or  other 
narcotic,  to  relieve  pain  and  quiet  cough,  which  may  perhaps  keep  up  the 
bleeding.  Emetics  have,  on  some  occasions,  been  successful ;  but  thev  are  not 
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■ogether  free  from  danger.  In  protracted  cases,  internal  astringents  are  gi-ven, 
alum,  kino,  &c.,  but  their  effects  are  very  precarious :  the  super£icetate  ot  lead, 
wever,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  medicine,  especially  combined  with 
ium,  and  shoidd  always  be  resorted  to  in  alarming  or  obstinate  cases,  though, 
it  is  liable  to  occasion  colic  and  paralysis,  its  use  should  not  be  indiscriminate ; 
t  it  acts,  probably,  rather  as  a  sedative  than  astringent.  Sometimes  the  ap- 
cation  of  cold  water  to  some  sensible  part  of  the  body,  producing  a  general 
rigeration,  will  check  the  bleeding.  When  the  discharge  is  stopped,  great 
.ention  to  regimen  is  still  required,  to  obviate  its  return,  with  occasional 
.  icuations:  the  exercise  of  swinging,  riding  in  an  easy  caniage,  or  on  a  gentle 
-■rse,  or  especially  sailing,  may  keep  up  a  salutary  determination  of  the  blood  to 
ler  parts  :  an  occasional  blister  may  be  applied,  where  there  are  mai-ks  of  local 
lease,  or  an  issue  or  seton  perhaps  answer  better.  Should  haemoptysis  occa- 
naUy  exhibit  rather  the  passive  character,  evacuations  must  be  sparingly  used, 
di  tonic  medicines  will  be  proper,  with  a  more  nutritious  diet." 

IBIeeding  for  inflatnination  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  recovery 
■  restoration  of  nervous  vitality,  and  nothing  but  the  restoration  of 
lis  vis  vitse,  or  power  of  life,  can  subdue  inflammatory  action  ; 
it  the  plan  of  further  reducing  that  power,  by  prostrating  the 
-stem,  is  now  in  full  practice :  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body 

I  ay  be  reduced  for  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two,  but  nature  soou 
^ls  the  vacuum,  but  not  with  such  good  blood  as  before;  she  has  been 
eakened,  and  the  power  to  make  it  is  reduced.  Bleeding  always 
•7S  the  foundation  of  weakened  vascular  action,  and  of  disease  to  be 
vveloped  on  the  first  trial  of  the  constitution.  The  remedies  of  the 
"julty  for  inflammation  are  as  follows  : — 

'  In  order  to  be  efficient  in  controlling  inflammation,  full  bleeding  should  be 
•^•ried  to  the  extent  of  making  a  great  and  evident  impression  on  the  vascular 
item,  especially  as  indicated  by  the  change  in  the  number  and  beats  of  the 
-Ise,  by  the  appearance  of  the  countenance,  by  the  rehef  afforded  to  the  urgent 
nptoms  of  the  disease,  especially  the  pain,  and  by  the  amelioration  effected  in 
;  functions  of  the  affected  organ.  If  these  objects  be  not  attained  by  one 
•od-letting  of  considerable  amount,  it  is  requisite  to  repeat  the  evacuation; 

I I  in  some  instances  of  visceral  inflammation,  the  extent  to  which  the  evacua- 
na  renuires  thus  to  be  carried,  both  in  amount  and  by  repetition,  is  very  great, 
nmay  be  from  60  to  100  ounces  in  adults.  Blood-letting  in  this  manner  operates 
nonce  on  the  local  affection  and  on  the  general  disorder. 

■'In  most  instances  of  inflammation  seated  in  any  important  organ,  with 
ddent  symptoms  of  symptomatic  fever,  one,  two,  or  three  large  blood-lettings 
nm  the  system  will  be  adequate  to  subdue  the  disease.    In  some  instances, 
"^wever,  in  wliich  the  symptomatic  fever  is  either  not  violent  in  proportion  to 
;  local  affection,  or  is  already  subdued  by  general  evacuation,  or  m  which  it  is 
xpedient  to  caiTy  general  evacuation  farther,  it  becomes  necessary  to  di-aw 
■od  from  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  or  from  the  nearest  accessible  region 
.;it;  for  mstanccj  from  the  temples,  scalp,  frontal  or  occipital  regions,  in  inflam- 
on  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  from  the  surface  of  the  chest,  sides,  or 
t  inter-scapular  region,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  their  bronchial  mem- 
e ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  belly,  in  the  case  of  inflammatory  symptom.^ 
he  peritoneum,  or  anv  of  the  organs  invested  by  that  membrane.  These  local 
i.cuations,  which  may  be  aceomphshed  either  by  the  application  of  leeches,  or 
^'Scarifying  and  cupping,  or  by  numerous  minute  punctures,  not  only  tend  to 
oad  directly  the  yesseb  of  the  part,  and,  by  thus  relieving  them  of  part  of 
ir  contents,  enable  them  to  propel  the  residual  mass  more  casOy ;  but,  by 
'  s  diminishing  directly  swelling,  and  abating  distension,  tend  materially  to 
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relieve  painful  sensations,  heat,  and  other  symptoms,  and  thereby  tend  to  alle- 
viate sometimes  the  signs  of  general  disorder. 

"  The  management  of  the  symptomatic  fever  of  inflammation  ls  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  general  principles  already  explained  in  eonsidering  the 
treatment  of  simple  continued  fever,  and  may  be  briefly  designated  under  the 
general  name  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  These  consist,  together  -with 
blood-letting,  of  low  diet,  the  use  of  diluents,  purgatives,  emetics  in  nauseating 
or  diaphoretic  doses,  especially  tartar-emetic  and  other  antimomals,  mercurials 
in  alterative  doses,  especially  calomel  combined  with  opium,  and  such  sedative 
medicines  as  foxglove  and  lead.  -  i   r  i  ,  •  +1, 

"Emetic  tartar,  in  very  large  doses,  has  been  employed  of  late  years  in  the 
treatment  of  several  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  in  inflammation  ot  the 
lungs ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  a  specilic  power,  since  it  has 
been  observed  to  act  beneficially  without  produemg  any  sensible  ellect.  in 
general,  however,  it  is  a  most  depressing  agent:  and,  even  admitting  it  to  pos- 
sess all  the  efficacy  which  its  advocates  claim  for  it,  it  may  lairly  be  doubted 
whether,  in  most  cases,  a  severe  hypereathasis,  aud  keepmg  the  patient  m  a 
state  approaching  to  syncope  for  a  length  of  tune,  may  not  leave  more  permanent 
debility  than  a  reasonable  abstraction  of  blood." 

Let  the  reader  remark  the  following  elaborate  investigation  on  the 
nature  of  inflammation,  and  see  how  tlie  physicians  employ  their 
time  in  such  investigations,  which  lead  to  nothing  m  the  way  of 
cure ;  and,  moreover,  no  two  agree  in  their  views.  We  put  on  hot 
flannel  fomenting  pads  on  the  parts,  or  give  a  fomentation  wet  pack, 
which  very  soon  settles  the  inflammatory  action,  and  is  worth  more 
than  all  these  learned  discussions  to  the  suff"erer. 

"In  place  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  Boerhaave,  CuLen  substituted  his 
favomite  hvpothesis  of  spasm;  for  he  admitted  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels 
in  local  inflammation,  while  he  was  aware  that,  without  some  counteractmg  cij- 
cumstanee,  this  increased  action  would  produce  effects  tptaUy  mconsistent  m.th 
the  actual  phenomena.  Haller  was  quite  aware  that  an  increased  action  pt  the 
arteries  must  have  a  tendency  to  dinunish  their  capacity,  and  employed  tins  con- 
sideration as  an  argument  ag;ainst  the  muscularity  of  the  capiflaries  We  shaU^ 
however,  find,  upon  due  reflection,  tha  the  spasm  of  Cullen  is  equally  mi- 
founded,  and  peiLps  even  less  mtelligible  than  the  lentor  and  error  Joci  ot  the 
Boerhaavians;  and,  accordingly,  his  exp  anation  has  been  ge^^eraUy  reg^ded  as 
incomplete;  yet  since  his  time  no  regular.attempt  has.  been  made  to  reconcile 
the  increased  action  of  the  vessels  with  then:  enlarged  diameters. 

"Li  this  dilemma,  a  totally  different  view  of  the  question  has  been  taken,  ac- 
cordmg  to  which,  local  inflammation  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  dinimished  action  of 
the  c^piUaries.  This  hypothesis,  which  appears  ^ ^^0^;^?' was 
by  Vacca,  an  ItaUan  physiologist,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centi^y,  was 
fi^st  brought  forwards  in  a  clear  and  consistent  form  by  ^-.^.e^^'.^^^/^^ 
years  lectured  in  Edinburgh  on  the  amnial  economy :  it  f  °P  ed  by  Dr.  W^^^^ 
PhiliD  who  performed  a  series  of  experiments  m  support  of  it,  and  has  been  smce 
eXaced  liy  Dr  Parr,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Hastings  On  the  Mucous  Mem- 
Se  p  71  ei  m.).  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Hastings  hkewise  supported  the 
hShe^sis  by  numerous  experiments.  Although  Ph  Up,  Thomson,  .and  Hastings 
See  in  the  main  point,  tLt  inflammation  essentially  consists  m  dummshed 
Stfon  of  Sie  Capillary  arteries,  they  differ  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the 
v3s  Dr  Phihp  supposed  that  the  constant  effect  of  mflanrination  is  to  ddate 
Ih  vissels,  and  to'^iimla'ish  the  velocity  of  their  contents,  .p^a^f  ^^J^/'^S 
"ni<.P'i9P<i  V  iii  p  15,  e(  sen. ;  also  Preface  to  4th  ed.  p.  vu. ;  and  Juea.  Kyair. 
T  ans  V  llTv  407  )  Dr.Vhomson  concludes  lhat  the  vc  ocity  is  sometimes  m- 
crSrand  rometimes  diminished.    (Lect.  on  Liflannnation,  p.  89) ;  while  Dr. 
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Hastings  adopts  tlie  opinion  of  Dr.  riiilip,  that,  in  the  proper  inflammatory  state, 
the  velocity  of  the  Huids  is  always  retarded.  (On  the  Mueous  Membrane,  P- .91, 
et  alibi.)  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  the  article  'Inflammation,'  in  the  Diet, 
des  Scien.  Med.  t.  xxiv.  p.  525,  et  seq.,  written  by  Boyer,  in  1818,  contains  no 
account  of  either  the  hypothesis  or  experiments  of  the  English  physiologists : 
inflammation  is  referred,  according  to  the  old  doctrine,  to  the  increase  of  vital 
action." 

Poisons. — The  following  definition  of  poisons  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  danger  to  life  by  their  admioistration,  in  the  form  of  medicine, 
even  in  the  most  cai'eful  bands  : — 

"  POISON.  Venemm,  Toxicuni. — That  which,  when  taken  int9  the  human 
body,  or  applied  externally,  uniformly  effects  sucn  a  derangement  in  the  animal 
economy  as  to  produce  disease,  may  be  defined  a  poison.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  give  a  definition  ot  a  poison ;  and  the  above  is  subject  to  great 
inaccuracy. 

"  Poisons  are  divided,  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  into 
animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  haUtuous,  or  aerial. 

"Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious  in  certain  doses;  for  the  most 
active,  in  small  doses,  form  the  most  valuable  medicines.  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, certain  poisons  which  are  reaUy  such  in  the  smallest  quantity,  and  which 
are  never  administered  medicinally  •  as  the  poison  of  hydrophobia  or  the  plague. 
There  are  likewise  substances  which  are  innocent  when  taken  iato  the  stomach, 
but  which  prove  deleterious  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when  appUed  to  an 
abraded  surface:  thus  cai'bonic  acid  is  continually  swallowed  vritb  fermented 
liquors,  and  thus  the  poison  of  the  viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity;  whilst 
tnspii-ing  carbonic  acid  kills,  and  the  poison  or  the  viper,  inserted  into  the  llesh, 
often  proves  fatal. 

"  Several  substances  also  act  as  poisonous  when  applied  either  externally  or 
iutemaUy ;  as  arsenic. 

"  When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not  only  in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals, 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  term  common  poison ;  as  arsenic,  sublimate,  &c. ; 
whilst  that  which  is  poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  animals,  and  often  to  one  genus 
merely,  is  said  to  be  a  relative  poison ;  thus  aloes  are  poisonous  to  dogs  and 
wolves ;  the  phellandriwm  aqmticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devom*  it  greedily 
and  with  impunity.  It  appears,  then,  that  substances  act  as  poisons  only  hi 
regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to,  and  the  subject. 

"  Poisons  have  been  ari'anged  by  Orifila  into  four  classes,  namely,  irritant, 
narcotic,  narcotico-acrid^  and  septic,  or  putrefiant.  Dr.  Christison,  with  apparent 
propriety,  excludes  the  last  or  septic  class,  thus  reducing  poisons  to  three 
classes.  The  foUowhig  enumeration  of  poisons  is  taken  from  his  excellent 
treatise : — 

"  I.  Irritant  Poisons. — The  characteristic  operation  of  these  is 
to  excite  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  some  part,  or 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.    To  this  class  belong — 

"  The  three  mineral  acids,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  hydriodate  of 
potash,  bromine,  oxahc  acid,  the  fixed  alkalis,  nitre,  alkahne  and  earthy  chlorides, 
nme,  ammonia  and  its  salts,  alkaline  sulphurets,  the  compounds  of  arsenic,  the 
compounds  of  mercm-y,  the  compounds  of  copper,  the  compounds  of  antknony, 
the  compounds  of  tin,  silver,  gold,  bismath,  chi-ome,  and  zinc,  the  compounds  of 
lead,  baryta,  euphorbia,  castor  oil  seeds,  physic  nut,  bitter  cassada,  manchineel, 
croton,  bryony,  colocynth,  elaterium,  ranunculus,  anemone,  caltha,  clematis, 
trolhus,  mezereon,  cuckoo-pmt,  gamboge,  daffodil,  jalap,  savin,  cantharides, 
poisonous  fish,  ven9mous  serpents  and  insects,  diseased  and  decayed  animal 
matter,  mechanical  irritants. 

"II.  Narcotic  Poisons.— These  are  such  as  produce  chiefly,  or 
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solely,  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  To  this  class 
belong — 

"Opium,  hyoscyamus,  lactuca,  solanum.  hydrocyanic  acid;  the  vegetable 
substances  which  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  bitter  almonds,  cherry-laurel,  peach, 
cluster  chen-y,  mountain  ash;  carbazotic  acid,  nitric  oxide  gas,  chlorine  gas, 
ammoniacal  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  cyanogen,  oxygen. 

"  III.  Nakcotico-acuid  Poisons. — These  possess  a  double  action, 
being  both  local  irritants,  like  those  of  the  first  class,  and  pro- 
ducing a  remote  eiFect  on  the  nervous  system,  like  those  of  the 
second.    To  this  class  belong — 

"Nightshade,  thomapple,  tobacco,  hemlock,  water  hemlock,  hemlock  drop- 
wort,  fool's  parsley,  monk's-hood,  black  hellebore,  ipecacuan,  squill,  white  helle- 
bore, meadow  saJfron,  fox-glove,  strychnia,  nux  vomica,  St.  Ignatius's  bean, 
false  angustura,  camphor,  coceulus  indicus,  upas  antiar,  coriaria  myrtifoha, 
poisonous  fungi,  poisonous  mosses,  secale  cornuturo,  mouldy  bread,  darnel  grass, 
seeds  of  lathyrus  cicera,  seeds  of  the  bitter  vetch,  seeds  of  the  common  labur- 
num, alcohol,  ether,  some  empyreumatic  oils." 

Ail  the  foregoing  poisons  are  the  substances  employed  to  cure,  or 
rather  poison,  the  body. 

Saliyation. — For  the  information  and  warning  of  the  public,  the 
following  short  description  may  be  of  use  : — 

"  Mercumal  Ptyalism. — In  whatever  mode  introduced  into  the  system, 
quicksilver  generally  produces  salivation,  and  that  after  a  short  time,  and  even 
from  a  small  quantity.  The  discontinuance  of  mercury  is  the  cure :  it  soon 
subsides :  but  it  is  often  attended  with  much  inconvenience ;  as  a  high  degree  of 
irritation,  not  only  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  of  the  system  generally.  The 
common  course  or  symptoms  is  this :  the  mouth  feels  uncommonly  hot,  and  there 
is  a  coppery  or  metaUic  taste;  the  lingual  and  subliugual  glands  swell;  aphthous 
vesicles  appear,  and  termiuate  ia  minute  and  offensive  idcerations ;  the  tongue 
swells ;  the  throat  becomes  sore ;  feyerishness  and  sleeplessness  supervene,  and 
are  often  present  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease ;  and,  in  habits  of  great 
irritability,  the  surface  of  the  body  is,  in  particular  parts  or  wholly,  reddened 
with  a  peculiar  erythematic  inflammation,  continuous  or  in  patches,  to  which  the 
names  of  hydrargyria  and  erythema  7nercuriale  have  been  given  by  some  writers. 
See  Eczema.  It  is  not  at  all  understood  by  what  means  mercury  produces  this 
singular  effect  on  the  salivary  glands. 

"In  attempting  the  cure  of  mercurial  salivation,  the  attention  is  to  be  directed 
to  the  local  state  of  the  fauces,  and  the  general  state  of  the  system.  The  use  of 
all  mercurials  is  to  be  avoided,  both  externally  and  internally.  _  The  patient  is  to 
be  moved  into  a  pure  air,  and  warmth  is  to  be  guarded  against,  as  well  as  ex- 
posure to  cold :  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  person  should  not  be  exposed  to 
pure  and  open  air  in  the  summer  tune.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  solubk  with 
saline  aperients.  Acidulated  gargles  of  barley-water,  with  nitre,  citric  acid,  and 
the  like,  will  often  be  suificient,  or  very  dilute  compound  infusion  of  roses ;  but 
the  best  of  all  gargles  by  far  is  the  cldorate  of  soda  or^hme,  so  diluted  as  not  to 
produce  more  than  just  a  sensible  sting  in  the  mouth." 

Dr.  Hooper's  opinion  on  Hydropathy: — 

"  Cold  Water  Cube.— The  'cold  water  cure,'  as  it  is  called,  was  invented  by 
Vincent  Priessnitz,  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm  at  Graefeuberg,  in 
SUesia,  who  commenced  practicing  in  his  pc.cidiar  manner  in  1829. 

"  The  cold  water  cure  consists  in  the  external  and  internal  administration  of 
cold  water,  according  to  various  processes,  for  a  dcseiiption  of  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  treatises  on  the  subject.  '     ,    ■  , 

"These  admiiiistratious  of  cold  water  are  accompanied  with  many  circiuu- 
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jjtauces  liighly  conducive  to  liealtli ;  such  as  abundance  of  exercise  in  a  pure  air, 
I  temperate  mode  of  living,  and  early  hours.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  disease, 
;herefore,  the  cold  water  cure,  and  the  salubrious  habits  which  accompany  it, 
jave  been  very  advantageously  substituted  for  the  senseless  administration  of 
drugs  that  were  not  requii-ed,  and  the  late  hours  and  aa  tificial  modes  of  life  pre- 
yalent  in  largo  towns." 

The  Kidneys — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  unacquainted  with 
bhe  works  on  this  subject,  to  have  a  short  account  of  the  wonderful 
and  delicate  structure  of  these  organs.  From  a  view  of  the  two  oblong 
pieces  of  muscle,  who  could  imagine  such  machinery  could  be  con- 
-aiued  in  them  for  such  a  complicated  process  ?  All  this  points  to  the 
J  iiaecessity  of  living  in  a  rational,  natural  manner,  and  not  risk  bring- 
Jcng  these  beautiful  structures  into  a  state  of  disease.    The  remedies 
loctors  prescribe  for  the  restoration  of  these  organs  when  diseased  is 
jjuoted  at  the  end,  and  which  are  quite  in  accordance  with  their 
uasual  plans — doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  and  one  doctor  of  one 
ippinion,  another  the  opposite. 

"Kidney.  {Ren.) — An  abdominal  viscus,  shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that 
ieecretes  the  ui-ine.  There  are  two  kidneys,  which  are  glandular  bodies  of  a  pale 
tred  coloui-,  situated  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  luinbar 
reegion.  They  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  extending  from  the 
ibleventh  pair  of  ribs  to  near  the  crista  of  the  ossa  iUa,  and  rest  upon  the  dia- 
ibhragmj  large  psose,  quadrati  lumborum,  and  transversales  abdominis.  The  right 
iidney  is  situated  at  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  large  lobe  of  the  hver,belund 
"ihe  colon,  and  is  commonly  a  very  httle  lower  than  the  left,  being  supposed  to  be 
ffected  by  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  left  kidney  is  placed  at  the  under  and 
ack  part  of  the  spleen,  and  behind  the  left  portions  of  the  stomach,  pancreas, 
nd  colon.  The  kidney  is  between  four  and  five  inches  in  length,  but  consider- 
less  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side^  and  less  stiU  from  before  backwai'ds. 
t  IS  rounded  anteriorly,  flattened  posteriorly,  convex  and  uniform  at  its  outer 
nargin,  and  has  a  deep  depression  or  sinus  towards  the  veitebrse,  surrounded 
vith  unequal  edges,  where  the  renal  vessels  and  nerves  enter.  It  is  a  httle 
n-oader  behind  than  before,  and  a  Httle  broader  and  more  curved  above  than 
lelow ;  from  which  circumstances,  but  more  particularly  from  the  disposition  of 
ihe  vessels,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  right  from 
ihe  left  kidney  when  taken  out  of  the  Dody.  The  right  kidney  is  connected  to 
J  lihe  liver  and  duodenum,  the  left  to  the  spleen,  and  both  to  the  muscles  on  which 
hhey  are  placed,  and  to  the  renal  glands  and  colon,  by  cellular  substance,  and  by 
khe  peritonaeum ;  which  last,  reflected  from  the  hver  and  spleen  to  the  kidneys, 
laave  by  some  been  called  the  ligaments  of  the  kidneys.  They  are  also  connected 
00  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  by  their  blood- vessels,  and  to  the  bladder  of  urine  by 
lihe  ureters.  They  accompany  the  motions  of  the  hver  and  spleen  in  the  different 
lUtates  of  respiration.  Each  kidney  is  surrounded  by  loose  cellular  substance, 
liFhich  commonly  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  from  which  it  is  termed 
^nica  adiposa.  The  tunica  adiposa  covers  not  only  the  kidney,  but  the  large 
weasels,  and  defends  them  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  viscera.  Undf 
ine  tunica  adiposa,  there  is  a  membrane  composed  of  the  original  proper  coat  and 
"cellular  substance  incorporated,  which  adlieres  closely  to  the  kidney,  and  is 
eflected  over  the  edges  of  the  smus,  to  be  joined  to  the  pelvis  and  large  vessels, 
rhe  surface  of  the  kidney  is  commonly  smooth  and  uniform,  though  sometimes 
t  IS  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  lobes  which  originally  form  it  not  being 
:ompIetely  incorporated.  It  consists  of  an  outer  part,  called  cortical,  and  an 
mier,  termed  medullary.  The  cortical  substance,  termed  also  secerning,  surrounds 
ine  kidney,  and  is  about  a  fourth  or  third  part  of  au  inch  in  thickness :  it  like- 
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wise  sends  in  partitions,  which  separate  the  medullary  parts  from  each  other. 
The  meduUari/  termed  also  hibulnr  or  uriniferoiis  substance,  is  more  compact  and 
of  a  paler  colour  than  the  former,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct 
columns  each  ol  which  terminates  in  a  projection  called  papilla,  vel  processus 
m.ammillans.  ihe  papilla:  arc  merely  the  continuation  of  the  uriniferous  part, 
though  irequently  considered  as  a  third  division  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
Each  kidney  has  one,  and  sometimes  more  arteries,  of  great  proportional  size, 
which  run  transversely  from  the  aorta,  and  a  vein  still  larger  than  the  artery, 
which  ternunates  in  the  cava:  they  enter  at  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  are 
mcluded  in  cellular  substance,  which  accomjpanies  them  throughout  their  course. 
The  right  renal  artery  is  longer  than  the  leit,  in  consequence  of  the  vena  cava, 
behind  which  it  passes,  being  placed  upon  the  right  side  of  the  aorta.  The 
artery,  as  it  ai)proaches  the  kidney,  is  divided  into  branches  which  are  afterwards 
minutelv  distributed  through  the  cortical  substance,  forming  arches  and  anasto- 
moses ;  but  these  are  found  to  be  much  less  frequent  than  are  commonly  described ; 
for  a  line  injection  tlu-own  into  a  branch  of  the  artery  fills  only  the  ramifications 
belonging  to  that  branch.  The  small  branches,  after  turning  and  winding  in 
various  directions,  pass  partly  towards  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  where  they 
form  irregular  stars,  some  of  which  supply  the  proper  membrane.  Others  turn 
inwards  in  a  waving  direction,  and  form  corpuscles,  or  acini,  dis_posed  after  the 
manner  of  clusters  of  small  berries,  which  can  only  be  seen  distinctly  by  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  after  a  minute  injection.  The  corpuscles  were  considered 
by  Dr.  Nichols  as  the  globular  terminations  of  blood-vessels,  and  termed  by  him 
Globuli  arteriarum  termini;  but  these  globuli  were  afterwards  observed  by  Mr. 
Hewson,  and  others,  to  consist  of  small  vessels  intimately  intermixed.  A  fine 
injection  thrown  into  the  artery  sometimes  appears  to  fill  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
and  thereby  to  imitate  the  secretion  of  ui-me;  but  this  experiment  is  more 
readily  performed  on  some  of  the  brute,  creation,  as  the  horse,  where  the  struc- 
ture of  the  kidney  seems  to  be  more  simple,  than  in  man.  The  vei7is,  returning 
from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  unite  m  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
kidney.  The  branches  of  the  renal  vein  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
artery;  they  communicate  freely,  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  but 
correspond  with  them  in  their  .course.  They  form  a  large  trunk  on  eac£  side, 
which  lies  anterior  to  the  corresponding  artery,  and  runs  transversely  to  the 
cava :  the  left,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  passing  across  the  fore  part  of  the 
aorta.  The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  run  from  without  inwards,  and  terminate 
ia  the  lumbar  gfands,  and  afterwards  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  superficial  Ij-m- 
phatics  are  so  small  as  seldom  to  be  seen  excepting  in  the  diseased  state  of  this 
organ.  The  nepes  are  from  the  semilunar  ganglion,  formed  by  the  great  sym- 
pathetic and  eighth  paii-.  They  compose  a  plexus  which  suiTOunds  the  blood- 
vessels, and  accompanies  them  in  the  kidney.  From  the  minute  extremities  of 
the  renal  artery,  in  the  corpuscles  situated  in  the  cortical  substance,  the  vrini- 
ferous  tubes  arise.  They  ai-e  mixed  vrith  some  extremely  small  blood-vessels,  and 
constitute  the  meduHarj^  substance  of  the  kidney.  Bj'  degrees  they  unite  into 
larger  tubes,  which  run  in  a  radiated  manner,  the  direction  being  from  the  outer 
edge  or  circumference,  towards  the  sinus^  or  inner  part  of  the  kidney.  The 
radiated  tubes,  becoming  still  larger  in  then-  passage,  terminate  in  the  papilltv, 
which  are  of  a  compressed  eonicfu  form,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 
The  papilla;  are  twelve  or  more  in  each  kidney,  the  number  varying  according  to 
that  of  the  original  lobes  of  which  the  kidney  is  composed,  and  likewise  from 
some  of  the  papiUse  being  occasionally  incorporated  wnth  each  other.  Upon  the 
points  of  the  papiUffi  are  the  terminations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes — large  enough 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye — through  which  the  mine  distils  from  the 
substance  of  the  kidney.  Round  the  root  of  eaoh  papilla,  a  membranous  tube 
arises,  termed  infundibulum ,  or  calix,  which  receives  the  urine  from  the  papilla. 
The  infundibula  are  commonly  the  same  in  number  with  the  papilise;  the 
number,  however,  varying  in  dilferent  subjects,  two  or  more  of  the  papiUse  some- 
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ines  openin"'  into  the  same  infandibulum.  The  iufundibula  join  into  two  or 
u-ee  laWe  trunlcs,  at  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  which  afterwards  form  a  ddatation 
■  consid'erable  size,  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  termed  pelvis  ol  the 
dnev  The  pelvis  is  placed  between  the  principal  branches  of  the  renal  artery 
1 1  vem  partly  within,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  without  the  body  of  the 
idney,  and  contracts  into  a  long  tube,  about  the  size  of  a  goose-qmll,  called 

'^■^The  remedies  specially  adapted  to  the  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine 
ave  not  hitherto  been  determined  with  the  accui-acy  which  is  desu-able.  The 
ain  and  tenderness  of  the  loins,  so  often  present,  suggest  the  propriety  ot 
lilievin-  the  tension  of  vessels  bv  cuppmg-glasses,  but  general  blood-lettmg  is 
Donti-a-indicated  by  the  exhaustmg  tendency  of  the  disease,  when  it  occiu-s  in 
chronic  form    'The  dropsical  accumulation  must  be  removed,  as  ttir  as  pos- 
ible   by  purgatives  and  diuretics.    The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  to  be 
nacoui-a^ed  by  the  use  of  warm  baths  and  diaphoretics.    Dr.  Osborne  remarks 
feaat  when  the  renal  affection  is  uncompHcated  with  other  organic  mischiet,  the 
kopsy  will  disappear  on  restoring  the  functions  of  the  skin.    Opmions  vary  as 
fl)  the  propriety  of  employing  mereuiy  in  the  gi-anular  degeneration  ot  the 
iddney    Instances  of  recovery  are  recorded  after  severe  sahvation,  but  tbe 
reneral  impression  is,  that  the  mercuiial  mfluence  is  prejudicial  ratlier  than 
'ilutaiT    It  is  not  improbable  that  more  enlarged  experience  will  junold  some 
Bmedy  pecuHarly  appropriate  to  the  treatment  of  albuminuria.    The  natural 
endency  of  so  many  drugs  to  pass  off  by  the  kidney,  and  to  influence  its  secre- 
lon,  holds  out  great  encouragement  to  attempt  a  more  effectual  treatment  ot 
iMs 'disorder  than  any  which  has  been  yet  devised.— 6V-if^o;y." 

BiJEjriNG  WITH  MoxA. — A  patient  carae  to  us  with  lame  knees  of 
.Dng  standing;  and  amongst  many  painful  operations,  had  under- 
gone blistering,  puncturing,  caustic,  issues.  This  curious  but  painful 
ulan  was  tried,  and  resulted  in  deep  ulcers,  which  laid  the  patient  up 
na  bed  many  months,  but  did  not  burn  the  disease  out,  or  strengthen 
hhe  joints. 

"A  soft  lanuginous  substance,  caUed  Mom,  is  prepared  in  China  and  Japan, 
rrom  the  young  leaves  of  this  species  of  mugwort,  by  heating  them  when 
i  horoughly  di-ied,  and  rubbing  them  between  the  hands,  tiU  only  the  fine  fibres 
irre  left.  Moxa  burnt  upon  the  skin  has  been  celebrated  for  many  centuries  in 
he  East  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a  variety  of  disorders ;  a  httle  cone  of  it 
iiid  upon  the  part,  previously  moistened,  and  set  on  fu-e  at  the  top,  bums 
;rraduaUy  down  with  a  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  slough,  the  separation  of 
rirhich  is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  garhc,  and  the  ulcer  is  either  healed  up 
rkrhen  the  eschar  separates,  or  kept  running  for  a  length  of  tiine,  as  different  cir- 
laurastances  may  require.  In  Europe,  the  same  operation  is  practised  with  a 
iTiylinder  made  of  cotton  wool,  or  the  pith  of  the  great  sun-flower  soaked  in  a 
oolution  of  nitre  and  dried.  In  order  to  Umit  the  inflammation  and  sloughing, 
idquor  anunonife  is  usually  appUed  to  the  part  immediately  after  the  operation. 
the  moxa  is  appHcable  in  every  case  where  powerful  counter-irritation  is 
Wesired.  In  France  it  is  much  used,  but  as  it  seems  to  have  no  advantage  over 
bhe  caustic  issue,  and  is  more  alarming  to  the  patient,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  by 
British  practitioners." 

Hip  Disease. — The  following,  from  Hooper,  may  be  interesting  to 
come,  and  show  the  barbarous  treatment  used  in  attempting  to  cure, 
lout  which  means  never  did  or  can  cure  such  cases.  We  have  had 
aases  entirely  cured  by  our  simple  nourishing  plans: — 

"  The  morbus  coxarius  is  a  scrofulous  disease  nearly  allied  to  white  swelling. 
It  most  commonly  makes  its  attacks  without  any  apparent  cause,  before  the  age 
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of  puberty  ;  but  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  youth,  as  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  middle  life  and  even  in  old  age,  in  which  cases  it  can  be  most  com- 
monly traced  to  a  blow.  Like  other  scrofulous  affections  of  the  bones,  it  is  of 
such  an  insidious  nature  that  in  general  it  has  made  considerable  progress  before 
it  is  observed,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  either  for  growing  pains  or  rheumatism. 
The  patient  for  a  long  time  complains  only  of  a  weakness  and  weariness  of  the 
limb,  attended  with  a  slight  halt  in  walking,  and  a  particular  uneasiness  about 
the  knee.  There  is  at  this  time  so  Httle  pain  in  the  hip-joint,  that  the  disease 
has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  some  affection  of  the  knee.  But  if  the 
diseased  limb  be  compared  mih  the  sound  one,  it  will  be  found  much  emaciated 
and  considerably  lengthened.  By  the  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  within  the 
joint,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  raised  to 
a  certain  extent  from  the  socket,  and  this  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  account 
for  the  elongation  of  the  limb ;  but  we  shall  soon  find  that  this  cause  is  inade- 
quate, as  the  limb  is  frequently  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  some  inches. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  ascribes  the  lengtbening  of  the  limb  to  the  diseased  side  of  the 
pelvis  falling  lower  than  the  other ;  anof  upon  a  careful  examination,  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  ischium  will  be  found  to  be  situated  lower  than  that  of  the  opposite 
side.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the  elongation  prevails  to  a  marked  extent, 
and  can  only  be  ascribable  to  the  oblique  position  in  which  the  patient  places  his 
body  in  throwing  the  weight  on  the  sound  leg,  which  he  always  does,  as  he  is 
unable  to  bear  any  pressure  on  the  diseased  limb.  Although  the  patient,  iu  tliis 
incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  actually  complains  of  more  pain  in  the  knee  than 
in  the  hip-joiat,  it  wOl  be  perceived  that  the  pain  in  the  knee  is  not  increased 
upon  motion;  whereas  if  the  acetabulum  be  pressed  upon,  or  the  joint  rudely 
handled,  the  pain  in  it  is  exquisite.  If  the  nates  be  exammed  after  the  disease  has 
made  a  little  more  progress,  that  of  the  affected  side  will  be  found  to  be  larger,  to 
have  lost  its  natural  roundness,  and  to  have  acquired  a  flattened  form,  all  arising 
from  the  increased  size  of  the  joint,  and  from  the  emaciation  of  the  glutsei 
muscles.  When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  there  is  considerable  pain, 
"on  the  joint  being  pressed  upon,  particularly  on  the  fore  part  a  little  below  the 
groin,  and  towards  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  where  the  joint  is  more  superficial. 

"At  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  lymphatic  inguinal  glands,  as  in  white 
swelling  of  the  knee,  are  sometimes  enlarged. 

"  This  series  of  symptoms  characterises  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease. 

"  The  second  stage  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  or  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion, and  takes  place  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  activity  of 
the  inflammation.  When  suppuration  ensues,  the  disease  generally  terminates 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Either,  after  the  suppuration  is  established,  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  and  the  acetabulum  being  canons,  an  anchylosis  takes  place  without 
the  matter  pointing  externally ;  or,  the  sinovial  membrane  and  capsular  liga- 
ment ulcerating,  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  ioint  inflaming,  swellins:,  and 
forming  an  abscess,  the  matter  burst  out  externally,  and  a  serous  fluid  is  dis- 
charged, mixed  with  curdly  flakes.  Not  unfrequently  in  this  ease,  the  patient 
dies,  exhausted  by  the  profuse  discharge  and  hectic  fever. 

"  From  the  great  irritation  which  accompanies  diseases  of  the  joints,  hectic 
fever  sometimes  appears  early;  but  its  symptoms  are  most  obvious  after  the 
formation  of  matter,  and  are  always  greatly  mcreased  when  the  abscess  bursts, 
or  is  openeiby  art.  When  the  inflammation  within  the  joint  is  increasing  ana 
running  on  to  suppuration,  the  pain  becomes  very  acute ;  the  patient  is  hot  and 
restless  during  the  night;  lie  starts  in  his  sleep ;  and  when  the  limb  is  attempted 
to  be  moved,  he  screams  in  agony. 

"  In  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease,  when  it  has  terminated  in  suppura- 
tion, there  takes  place  a  remarkable  retraction  or  shortening  of  the  limb.  The 
heaa  of  the  bone  is  now  plainly  out  of  the  socket ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  bone  forming  the  acetabulum,  the 
muscles,  more  especially  those  which  are  implanted  into  the  trochanters,  retract 
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f  >  bone  and  shorten  the  Umb  to  a  considerable  extent.  When  the  disease  has 
^n  oHouc^  duSn,  not  only  all  the  soft  parts  immediately  connected  with  the 
Sare  destrojed  but  the  caries  destroying  the  acetabulom  penetrates  deep 
?the  lSnerol- tie  pelvis,  attacks  the  heaS  of  the  femiir,  and  even  extends  to 

""o^'Nature  aj^d  Akt  in  the  cuue  on  Disease  by  Siu  John  Fomes, 
D-All  well-informed  and  experienced  members  ol  the  medical  profession 
;  paiufidly  aware  of  the  great  imperfections  of  their  art,  and  of  its  madequacy 
i  fiSl  in  a  satisfactory  mannner,  much  that  it  professes  and  undertakes  to 

'■■"'it^t true  that,  since  the  period  referred  to,  great  advances  have  been  made 
ssome  important  points  of  t&e  history  of  diseases,  as  m  their  structm-al  patho- 
or  morbid  anatomy,  as  well  as  in  many  of  heir  physiological  I'ela  ons ;  so 
ft  it  must  be  admitted  that  weU-informed  practitioners  ot  the  present  day  have 
amuch  deeper  insight  into  the  exact  character  ot  many  of  the  diseases  treated 
Them,  tL  war  possessed  by  their  predecessors    It  is  very  remarkable 
,wever,  that  in  regard  to  one  most  important  ,  part  of  the  history  ot  diseases 
aat,  namely,  of  theh-  natural  course  and  event,  mfimtely  less  progress  has  been 
iade ;  insomuch  that  it  may  now  be  affirmed  that  the  practifaoners  of  the  present 
y  are,  speaking  generaUy,  almost  as  uninformed  m  this  particular  as  were  their 
edecessors  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  back.  o+,-«a,4 
"  Such  has  ever  been  the  want  of  trust  m  Nature,  and  the  over-trust  m  Art 
.  evalent  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  field  ot  natural 
^servation  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hidden  from  them ;  hidden  either  actually 
am  their  eyes,  or  vii'tuaUy  from  their  apprehension.    The  constant  mterlerence 
Art  in  the  form  of  medical  treatment,  with  the  normal  processes  ot  disease, 
ss  not  only  had  the  frequent  effect  of  distorting  them  m  reality,  but,  even  when 
ffaOed  to  do  so,  has  created  the  beUef  that  it  did  so;  leadmg,  m  either  case, 
;  an  inference  equally  wrong  ;-the  false  pictui-e,  in  the  one  mstance,  being 
pposed  to  be  true;  the  true  picture  in  the  other  bemg  supposed  to  be 


ise. 


With  this  impression  on  their  minds,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  practi- 
mers  not  to  form  a  false  estimate  ahke  of  the  power  of  Na,ture  and  9I  the 
iwer  of  Art,  in  modifying  and  cuiing  diseases ;  underratmg  the  former  in  tlie 
■  me  proportion  as  they  exaggerated  the  latter.  And  the  consequenc^  has  been 
aat  diseases  have  been  treated  mainly  as  if  Nature  had  httle  or  nothing  to  do 
their  cure,  and  Art  ahnost  everything.  A  principle  so  false,  adopted  as  the 
•ound  of  action,  could  not  fail  to  be  the  source  of  the  gravest  doctrmal  errors, 
itith  practical  results  of  the  most  deplorable  chai-acter. 

■"The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  ignorance  ot  the 
Abhc,  in  regard  to  several  parts  of  medicine  which  they  are  competent  to 
Miderstand,  influences  uijuriously  the  conduct  of  physicians :— 1.  Ignorance  ot 
lae  natural  course  and  progress  of  diseases  which  are  essentially  slow,  and  not 
ill  be  altered  by  any  artificial  means,  often  leads  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  be 
rgrgent  with  the  medical  attendant  to  employ  more  powerful  measures,  or  at 
aiast  to  change  the  means  used,  to  give  more  frequent  or  more  powerful  doses, 
f.c.  &c.  2.  Ignorance  of  the  power  of  Natui-e  to  cure  diseases,  and  an  undue 
itjtimate  of  the  power  of  medicines  to  do  so,  sometimes  almost  compel  praca- 
ctoners  to  preserve  remedies  when  they  are  either  useless  or  injurious.  6.  ihe 
lame  ignorance  not  seldom  occasions  dissatisfaction  with,  and  loss  ot  coufadence 
1,1,  those  practitioners  who,  from  conscientious  motives,  and  on  the  justest 
nrounds  of  Art,  refMsn  from  having  recoui-se  to  measures  of  undue  activity,  or 
com  prescribing  rawucmes  unnecessarily;  and  leads  to  the  countenance  and 
imployment  of  men  who  have  obtained  the  reputation  of  gi-eater  activity  and 
ibldn  ss,  through  their  very  ignorance  of  the  true  character  and  reqmreraents  ot 
laeir  art.  4.  It  is  the  same  state  of  mind  that  leads  the  pubhc  generaUy  to  give 
to  the  moat  ridiculous  promises  of  charlatans ;  also  to  run  after  the  profes- 
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soi's  and  practisers  of  doctrines  utterly  absurd  and  useless,  as  iu  the  instance  of 
Homoeopathy  and  Mesmerism,  or  danp:erous,  except  in  the  proper  cases,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Hydi-opathy.  5.  Finally,  it  is  the  same  ignorance  of  Nature  and 
her  proceedings  that  often  forces  medical  men  to  multiply  their  visits  and  their 
prescriptions,  to  an  extent  not  simply  unnecessary,  but  really  injurious  to  the 
patient,  as  could  be  easily  shown. 

_ "  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  juster  views  of  the  nature  of  medical  science  and 
of  medical  art,  if  once  prevalent  among  the  lay  public  who  are  weO  informed, 
will,  like  all  other  knowledge,  eventually  descend  to  those  who  are  not  so ;  and 
thus  the  progress  of  rational  Medicine  will  be  facilitated,  and  the  hands  of  those 
professors  strengthened,  who  have  the  courage  to  advocate  and  practise  their 
art  conscientiously,  however  opposed  to  vulgar  prepossessions  and  prejudices. 
When  laid  open  in  its  native  truth  and  simplicity.  Medicine  will  be  found,  like 
other  arts  and  sciences,  to  possess  nothing  that  is  very  mysterious  or  difficult  of 
comprehension,  nor  anything  that  should  prevent  its  principles,  at  least,  from 
becoming  one  of  the  suDjeets  of  ordinary  study  with  men  who  nave  received  such 
an  education  as  enables  them,  as  amateurs,  to  derive  profit  and  enjoyment  from 
analogous  studies,  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  and  natural  history  in  all 
its  branches.  To  such  men,  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  the  principles  of  me- 
dical science  and  of  the  medical  art,  will  be  found  to  yield  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  highest  and  best  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  advantage 
such  knowledge  must  be  to  themselves  and  friends,  luot  only  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  but  in  regard  also  to  their  conduct  when  afilicted 
with  disease.  It  will  be  at  once  more  expedient  and  more  accurate  to  state  that 
the  object  of  the  work  is  not  simply  to  exhibit,  in  an  independent  manner,  the 
general  fact  of  the  respective  and  relative  powers  of  Nature  and  Art  in  curing 
diseases,  but  to  establish  the  more  special  fact  that  Natia-e  possesses  vastly 
greater  powers  than  Ait  in  curing  diseases,  and,  consequently,  that  its  extent  is 
beyond  the  common  belief  of  the  junior  classes  of  medical  men,  and  men  in 
general. 

"Perhaps  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  ordmary  every-day 
knowledge— that  is,  knowledge  vrith  which  every  one  is  more  or  less  conversant 
and  familiar— which  is  so  little  understood  by  men  in  general,  as  the  real  nature 
of  the  medical  art  and  its  actual  power  in  ministering  to  the  relief  and  cui-e  of 
diseases.  Respecting  this  latter  point,  its potcer,  the  ignorance  of  the  lay  public 
is  literally  extreme.  The  belief  commonly  entertained  is  that,  in  tie  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  patient  is  restored  to  health,  the 
principal  if  not  the  sole  agent  in  this  restoration  is  the  artificial  treatment,  that 
is,  the  di-ugs  and  other  remedies  prescribed  by  the  medical  attendant.  By  such 
persons,  Natui-e,  or,  in  other  words,  the  inherent  powers  of  the  aninial  economy, 
are  either  entii-ely  ignored  as  having  any  share  in  the  result,  or  their  share  in  it 
is  regarded  as  extremely  slight  and  unimportant.        ,   ,  . 

"  In  acute  diseases  of  short  duration  more  particularly,  as  m  many  levers 
and  inflammations,  the  abatement  of  the  severe  sjnnptoms  which  often  ensues 
speedily  after  the  administration  of  remedies  is  invariably  attributed  to  the  active 
measiu-es  usually  had  recourse  to  in  such  cases:  a  conclusion  which,  however 
false,  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  under  the  cii-cumstances.  'Wlien  the  observer 
sees  bleeding,  blistering,  vomiting,  purging,  and  all  the  other  heroic  arms  of 
physic  brought  into  action  against  the  disease,  and  with  the  avowed  object  ot 
curin°-'it;  and  when  the  disease  is  seen  to  abate  or  disappear  withm  a  short 
period  after  their  emplojinent,  the  inference  seems  inevitaUe  that  the  artificial 
treatment  was  the  exclusive  agent  in  effecting  the  cure.  ^ 

'•'In  chronic  diseases,  especially  those  of  long  standmspbe  apparent  demon- 
stration of  Art's  powers  is  not  so  striking;  but  still,  in  the  prevailing  ignorance 
of  there  being  any  other  agency  to  explain  it,  the  result  is  as  conbdently  set 
down  to  the  treatment  as  in  the  other  ease.  So  general,  indeed,  is  this  beliet, 
and  the  confidence  in  its  validity  so  strong,  that  it  is  rarely  shaken,  even  oy  the 
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i<st  untoward  events.  In  the  most  obstiaate  and  prolonged  diseases,  extend- 
■ ,  it  may  be,  over  months  or  years,  if  the  patient  at  length  gets  well,  the 
^;c^ical  treatment  still  receives  the  eredit  of  the  cure :  and  the  physician,  if  he 
M  contiuned  to  presei-ve  the  patient's  confidence  throughout,  is  sure  to  be 
.dad  for  his  knowledge  and  skiU,  in  having  been  able  so  long  to  make  Art 
:  :d  its  ground  against  so  severe  and  obstinate  a  disease,  and  finally  triumph 
it 

'  Wiieu  the  disease  proves  fatal,  it  must  needs  be  admitted  bv  all,  that  medical 
.atment  has  failed  in  its  main  object  of  effecting  a  cure ;  but  stUl  it  is  not 
Jibted  eveu  here  that  life  has  been  prolonged  and  suffering  mitigated,  the  dis- 
.  rous  result  being  set  down  as  the  consequence  of  a  bad  constitution,  or  of  an 
r:ractable  disease.  .  . 

'  In  cases  of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  the  attenduig  practitioner  is  often  also  freely 
jimed  for  his  want  of  knowledge  and  skill ;  but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  where 
■ ;  powers  of  his  art  are  inculpated.  It  is,  indeed,  the  behef  in  the  acknow- 
:ged  greatness  of  the  powers  of  his  art,  that  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  his  accusers, 
1  unply  his  condemnation :  he  failed  not  for  want  of  available  power,  but  for 
nnt  of  available  knowledge  to  apply  that  power. 

'  All  this  will  be  allowed  to  be  intelligible  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  ob- 
■Ter-  if  indeed  it  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  cii-cumstances  amid 
lich  ke  is  placed,  and  of  the  degree  of  information  of  which  he  is  possessed, 
.at  he  should  in  consequence  entertain  a  greatly  exaggerated  idea  9f  the 
Tyers  of  art,  and  form  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  the  power  of  Natui-e  in  the 
ce  of  diseases,  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  coui-se. 

•'And  if  diseases  were  commonly  treated  on  the  regiminal  system  only,  there 
iiuld  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  field  where  the  natui-al  therapeutic  powers 
:?ht  be  studied,— not,  indeed,  in  their  absolute  purity,  but  sufficiently  pure  to 
nw  of  inteUigible  and  trustworthy  deductions.  _  The  case  is  very  different, 
iiTvever,  in  the  actual  state  of  medical  practice,  which  presents  a  field  of  obser  ■ 
■.ion  very  unlike  that  which  mere  regiminal  treatment  woiild  furnish.  Since 
!  Medical  Art  assumed  its  present  formal,  bold,  and  complicated  character,  it 
only  in  very  rare  or  exceptional  cases  that  the  disease  is  left  to  Natiu-e,  _or 
lated  merely  regiminally.  On  the  contrary,  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
»wers  of  Art  are  usually  employed  for  the  very  pui-pose  of  settmg  aside  or 
lanteracting  or  modifjmig,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  powers  of  Nature, 
iinerally  speaking,  we  may  eveu  say  that  all  the  heroic  arms  of  physic  are 
coked  purposely  to  disturb,  and  obstruct,  and  overwhelm  the  nonnal  order  of 
' !  natural  processes. 

"In  all  such  cases  it  becomes  most  difficult  to  discriminate  what  may  be  due 
'Art  from  what  may  be  due  to  Nature,  and,  consequently,  to  measure  the 
ppective  and  relative  value  of  the  two,  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  In  the  system 
ordinary  medicine  (that  is  to  say,  excluding  homoeopathy  and  other  inert 
ides  of  treatment),  which  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  ninety  hun- 
jdths  of  all  the  cases  of  disease  treated  by  physicians,  the  discrinnnation 
;omes  especially  difficult,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agencies  sanc- 
ned  by  it  are  capable  of  greatly  affecting  the  normal  functions  of  the  healthy 
ing  body,  and  also  of  powerfully  modifying  the  new  phenomena  produced  in 
oj  disease. 

■ '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grand  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
nnt  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  Art  arises  fi-om  the  student's 
!  lorance  of  the  I\  atural  History  of  Diseases ;  in  other  words,  from  his  ignor- 
ce  of  the  curative  powers  of  Nature.  This  knowledge,  if  instilled  into  the 
ind  in  an  early  part  of  the  student's  career,  would  act  as  a  perpetual  and  ever- 
idy  lamp,  to  clear  up  many  of  the  greatest  obscurities  of  therapeutics,  and 
ible  him  to  eschew  much  of  the  false  logic  and  many  of  the  false  conclusions 
icli  are  inseparable  from  ignorance  of  premises  essential  to  the  investigation, 
ilhout  such  illumination  in  his  early  progress,  to  enable  him  to  find  and  to 
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know  the  right  way  and  tlie  wrong  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  subsequent 
career  should  be  beset  by  doubt  and  error.  1^, 

"  However  lavourably  we  may  look  on  remedies,  and  although  we  may  admit 
their  validity  in  many  cases,  they  can  at  most  be  regarded  iu  relation  to  the  ease 
of  most  diseases,  only  as  the  voice,  hand,  whip,  or  spur  of  the  rider  are  to  the 
jprogression  and  course  of  the  horse :  they  may  stimulate  or  excite  the  natural 
faculties  to  do  the  work  which  they  themselves  have  no  power  to  do  ;  the^  may 
possibly,  alsOj  regulate  or  direct  the  course  of  action  of  the  natural  faculties  (aa 
the  rider  guides  his  horse)  so  as  to  force  them  to  a  speedier  or  even  to  a 
different  issue ;  but  the  essential  agency  ia  both  cases  is  exclusively  in  the  indi- 
vidual organism,  not  in  the  extraneous  spur ; — the  muscles  of  the  horse  in  the' 
one,  the  curative  power  of  nature  in  the  other.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  natural  curative  power  is  not  one  that  operates  merely  occasionally  or  feebly; 
but  one  that  is  always  present,  always  active,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  force  to 
cure  the  great  majority  of  diseases  without  any  extraneous  assistance. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  overlook  this  inherent  curative  power, 
ia  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  Art  iu  curing  diseases,  would  be  to 
overlook,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  most  important  a^eut.  Such  an  oversight 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chemist  who,  in  his  manipulations,  should 
be  either  ignorant  of  the  presence  of,  or  mcdce  no  aUowance  for,  another  reagent 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  he  was  applying ;  or  to  that  of  the  arithmetician 
who,  while  operating  with  it,  should  overlook  the  existence  of  an  item  in  his 
problem,  calculated  to  double  his  sum  total ;  or,  still  more  accurately,  to  that 
of  a  rower  in  a  boat  on  a  river,  who,  in  estimating  the  cause  of  progress  between 
its  banks,  should  make  no  aUowance  for  the  motive  force  of  the  current,  but 
attribute  the  whole  of  his  advance  to  his  own  exertions  at  the  oar. 

"The  explanations  given  above  would  alinost  seem  impossible,— at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  medical  man.  And  yet  nothing  less  than  this  is  the  oversight 
constantly  committed  by  all  laymen,  and  by  many  medical  men,  in  coming  to  the 
conclusions  they  entertain  respecting  the  power  of  Art  in  the  cure  of  diseases ; 
and  such  is  the  doctrine  actually  or  virtually  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  most 
medical  students  through  their  whole  career.  Can  we  be,  therefore,  surprised 
at  their  ignorance  in  after-life,  respecting  the  actual  powers  of  both  Is  ature  and 
Art? 

"Unquestionably  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  dignity  of  the  Medical 
Art  must  admit  that,  if  it  is  not  altogether  conjectural,  many  of  its  most  ira- 

Eortant  conclusions  must  be  allowed  to  rest  on  no  better  foundation  than  the 
alance  of  probabilities ;  and  no  one  who  knows  the  difficulties  that  beset  and 
obstruct  the  attainment  of  truth  in  all  the  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
having  a  like  foundation,  can  expect  any  exception  to  be  made  in  favour  oi 
medicine. 

"  Among  the  numerous  and  manifold  misconceptions  respecting  the  natural 
history  of  diseases  prevalent  in  the  public  mind,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  mind  of 
professional  men  also,  there  is  none  greater  than  that  which  regards  the  termi- 
nation of  diseases,  especially  acute  diseases.  In  the  case  of  chronic  diseases, 
and  of  slight  diseases  of  aU  kinds,  most  persons  are  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  may;  end  favourably— iu  other  words,  may  terminate 
in  health— when  abandoned  entirely  to  Nature.  In  the  case  of  severe  diseases, 
however,  more  especially  acute  diseases,  and  most  of  all  in  inflammatory  ant 
febrile  diseases,  the  predominant  opinion  is  that,  if  left  to  Nature,  the  great 
majority  of  cases  would  prove  fatal,  the  recoveries  witnessed  being  regarded  as 
almost  entirely  the  consequence  of  the  interference  of  Art.  That  such  shoult 
be  the  opinion  of  non-professional  persons  is  not  at  all  sui^rising,  when  we 
consider  what  is  the  ordinary  source  of  lay  notions  respecting  diseases  and  their 
treatment.  It  may  seem,  however,  somewhat  strange  that,  with  their  opportu- 
nities of  judging,  such  an  opinion  siiould  be  also  that  of  the  professors  of  the 
medical  art.   Yet  that  it  is  so,  is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  extreme 
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I  ictauce  imiversally  evinced  to  trust  the  event  of  such  cases  to  Nature,  but 
111  the  recorded  opinions  of  practical  authorities.    And  yet  the  facts  of  the 
t  ' ;  are  entirely  at  variance  with  such  a  statement. 

1  !-Even  in  the  instance  of  the  most  fatal  of  acute  diseases,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
.  '  .-ue  and  yellow  fever,  we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  sick  recover, 
I  I  er  every  variety  of  treatment,  and  alike  under  nominal  as  real  treatment, 
half,  the  thnd,  or  fourth  part,  of  those  attacked  by  such  diseases,  who 
)ver,  are,  generally  speaking,  restored  by  the  powers  of  Nature  alone.  In 
fatal  diseases,  as  in  orduiary  inflammations  of  the  viscera  or  membranes, 
n  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  liver,  pleura,  peritoneum,  &c.,  whether  left 
-rely  to  Nature  or  treated  by  means  incapable  of  controlling  them  in  any  way, 
i  find  a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases  terminating  in  recovery,  more  or  less 

"lln  the  zymotic  or  poisonous  eruptive  fevers,  as  in  smallpox,  measles,  scarla- 

i.  ,  &c.,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  impossible  to  check  their  course  ; 
'all  our  most  experienced  and  most  enlightened  practitioners  agree  that  the 

minations,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  are  only  very  shghtly  modifi- 
- :  by  treatment ;  and  yet  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  such  diseases  always 
iininating  in  restoration  or  health. 

I  In  the  case  of  smallpox  or  scarlatina,  for  instance,  we  may  completely  assent 
iihe  proposition,  that  the  primary  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  the  result  of 
iimservative  reaction  excited  in  the  system  by  the  poison  for  the  purpose  of  its 
■lulsion,  although  this  reaction  may  have  the  effect  of  immediately  endangering 
vxtmguishiug  bfe,  instead  of  expelling  the  oifeading  agent ;  or  may  eventually 
liiuce  in  the  system  secondary  results  leading  to  the  same  event.  But  so,  in 
'  manner,  the  efforts  of  vomiting  for  the  beneficial  purpose  of  ejecting  a  poi- 
oans  or  other  offending  body  from  the  stomach  may  produce  rupture  of  a 
5sel  in  the  brain,  or  a  fatal  intestinal  hernia ;  yet  no  question  can  here  exist 

00  the  conservative  or  curative  purport  of  the  ventricular  reaction. 

'  1  In  all  the  structural  or  organic  diseases  that  are  curable,  the  restoration  of 

1  affected  part  to  the  normal  state  is  produced  by  the  most  ordinary  and  ob- 
las  operations  of  the  healthy  system,  and  especiaUy  bv  those  of  secretion  and 
orption;  in  other  words,  by  tne  complex  function  of  nutrition  modified  for 
L  occasion.   We  have  already  stated,  at  some  length,  the  exact  processes  by 

ii.  ch  this  result  is  brought  about  in  local  inflammations,  and  to  this  the  reader 
eeferred.  All  other  forms  of  morbid  growth  or  morbid  deposition  in  the  tissue 
mrgans,  if  removable  at  all,  are  removed  by  one  or  more  of  the  same  natural  or 
Timal  processes. 

!In  these  cases  the  results  are  unequivocal  in  establishing  the  power  of 
tjure.  A  vast  amount  of  evidence  derived  from  this  source — though,  for 
iiious  reasons,  not  formally  recorded — exists  in  medical  tradition  and  in  the 
nmtten  testimony  of  medical  men.  I  could  supply  a  good  deal  myself, 
laen  old  Dr.  Warren,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  will  cure  acute  rheu- 
iasm?"  replied  "Six  weeks,"  he  merely  expressed  what  his  experience  had 
hMm'to  know  of  the  relative  power  of  Nature  and  Art  in  this  disease.  The 
lae  kind  of  testimony  was  given,  and  on  a  wider  scale,  by  another  celebrated 
ffessor,  who,  on  being  told  that  a  new  sect  (the  Homoeo^atliists)  had  sprung 
\  which  cured  diseases  by  infinitessimal  doses  of  medicine,  replied  tliat  he 
laself  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  more  than  this,  viz.,  ciu'ing  diseases 
Mione. 

1  Medical  books  of  all  times,  and  more  especially  the  modem  periodical  publi- 
iaons  just  referred  to,  furnish  us  with  much  evidence  of  another  and  less  direct 
ndl,  but  which  is  scarcely  less  demonstrative  of  the  autocracy  of  Nature.  I 
jlrir  to  the  reports  of  the  treatment  of  the  same  epidemic  disease  by  different 
jjliers,  as  of  t^rphus  fever,  scarlatina,  smallpox,  cholera,  &c.  In  many  recorded 
Bnmples  of  this  sort,  we  find  the  most  opposite  treatment  employed  in  the  same 
Bdemic  and  in  tiy  same  locality,  and  yet  the  results,  on  tlie  large  scale,  arc 
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ucurly  tlie  saiue  as  to  dui-atioE  ol'  the  disease,  mortality,  convalcisceucc,  &c.  Ai 
we  caruiot  believe  that  agents  of  au  eutii'cly  diiferent  nature  and  operation  cai 
bring  about  preciselv  similar  results,  we  are  bound  to  look  for  some  commoi  - 
power,  existing  in  the  dill'erent  cases,  to  account  for  what  would  be  otherwis( 
inexplicable.  The  onlv  power  of  this  kind,  present  and  active  in  all  the  cases 
is  that  of  Natui'e;  ana  to  Nature,  therefore,  we  must  refer  the  general  aspec 
of  the  events,  whatever  they  may  have  been. 

"  The  one  great  result  obtained  from  the  study  of  these  various  authorities  i  t^/ 
this— that  the  power  of  Natui-e  to  cure  diseases  is  infinitely  greater  than  i 
generally  beUeved  by  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners  and  by  the  publii 
generally.   So  great,  indeed,  is  tliis  power,  and  so  universaUy  operative,  tnat  i 
IS  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  to  say — that  of  all  diseases  tnat  are  curabli 
and  cui-ed,  the  vast  majority  are  cured  by  Natui-e  independently'  of  Art ;  and  o 
the  number  of  diseases  that,  according  to  our  present  mode  of  viewing  things 
jnay  be  fairly  said  to  be  curable  by  Art,  the  far  larger  proportion  ruay  be  justl;  i--' 
set  down  as  cui-ed  by  Natui-e  and  Ai't  conjointly.   The  number  of  diseases  cure(  t^f 
entii-ely  by  Ai't  (of  course,  I  omit  in  all  these  statements  surgical  art)  and  ii 
spite  of  l!fatui-e, — m  other  words,  the  number  of  cases  that  recover,  and  wouh  s  ^ 
have  died  had  Aj-t  not  interfered, — is  extremelj;  small. 

"1  think  no  candid  physician  of  long  experience  will  be  disposed  to  concedi 
more  than  this — namely,  that  though  he  has  occasionally  succeeded  in  reheviii{  aw 
or  even  curing  several  of  these  diseases  by  the  means  mentioned,  he  has  als<  I'jti 
very  frequently  failed  to  do  so ;  and  this,  even  in  the  instances  universall;  li 
allowed  to  be  most  amenable  to  the  specific  treatment.  In  a  majoiity  of  thi  fi, 
instances  adduced,  the  remedies  have  occasionally  been  found  useful,  but  havi  -k 
more  frequently  failed  to  display  anything  like  a  special  or  specific  power  to  curj  iui 
the  respective  diseases.  In  very  few  instances  have  the  very  best  of  them  exhi  &\ 
bited  any  such  power,  except  in  particular  states  of  the  system,  in  pai-ticula  ifii 
stages  of  the  disease,  or  after  the  employment  of  other  treatment  of  a  mqn  m 
general  and  indu-ect  kind,  calculated  to  place  the  body  generally  or  some  of  it  M 
parts  in  a  more  normjil  or  healthy  condition  than  they  were  previously,  and  thu  a 
remove  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  restorative  powers  naturally  ioherent  idi 
the  system  itself.  ■      i.  i 

"  Pi'om  the  survey  in  the  kst  chapter,  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  \ 
very  few,  and  those  compai-atively  msignificaut  diseases,  the  Medical  Art  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  curing  diseases  in  a  dii-ect  and  positive  manner.  In  thf 
few  diseases  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  do  so,  speaking  generally,  it  not  seldon 
fails  to  do  so,  in  individual  instances,  so  that  such  cases  require  to  be  transfeiTd 
to  other  categories  of  therapeutic  action.  I 

"The  degree  to  which  the  Medical  Art  can  fulfil  even  this  humble  office,  -wi 
have  seen  to  be  infinitely  less,  generally  speaking,  than  the  public  and  even  thai 
>he  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  alwaj^s  believed,  and  still  beheve.  J 

The  supposed  Suicide  or  a  Meechant.— The  followmg  casd 
will  show  the  effect  of  even  small  doses  of  these  poisonous  drugd 
How  many  are  destroyed  by  the  administration  of  them  none  cm 
tell.    The  grave  hides  many  such  cases. 

"  On  Satm-day  an  adjom-ned  inquest  on  the  body  of  l^Ir.  Joseph  Bambridge,  0^ 
Hyde-park-gardens,  East  India  proprietor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  coimiutt^ 
suicide  by  taking  prussic  acid,  was  held  by  Mr.  ^^'akley,  at  deceased  s  late  rea 
dence  The  inquest  was  adjoui-ned  for  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomacb 
Rnd  the  result  showed  that  whilst  there  was  evidence  of  the  presence  of  prussij 
acid,  the  quantity  was  so  minute  that  it  could  not  be  weighed,  and  that  what  wa! 
taken  was  much  wcjiker  than  that  used  in  accordance  with  the  Loudon  l  har 
macopoeia  An  assistant  from  Messrs.  Bell's  proved  that  he  served  llie  medicuU 
from  a  prescription  which  was,  '  hydrocyanic  acid  1  oz.,'  in  a  stoppered  bott  le  ag 
say  on  the  lable,  one  or  two  muiims  for  a  dose,  and  majjf:  it   poison.  J.  JJ 
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;.;dicid  testimony  was  given  tliat  deceased  was  liibouring  under  severe  heart- 
L\xsc,  aud  was  constautly  bad,  and  was  impressed  with  a  behef  that  lie  should 
suddenly.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  medieid  profession  in  ludia,  and 
queutly  took  small  doses  of  prussic  aeid  medicinally.  Mr.  Freshfield,  solicitor 
:  deceased,  proved  that  his  aJlaii-s  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and  that  he 
I  i  no  cause  to  commit  suicide.— The  jui-y  returned  a  verdict—'  That  death  was 
ised  by  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid  acting  on  a  diseased  heai-t,  aud  that  this 
se  was  taken  medicinally.'"  ,     ,  e         v  , 

"  Lavmia  Aun  Francis,  aged  16  years,  the  daughter  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
,;d  under  very  sudden  and  mysterious  circumstances,  from  strychnia.  The 
ceased  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Lyndon  Francis,  one  of  the  medical 
ii Leers  of  the  Stepney  Union.    On  the  night  of  the  5th  inst.,  the  deceased, 
;  10  had  been  in  good  health  and  spirits,  retii-ed  to  rest  with  her  younger  sister. 
;i  the  foUowmg  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  deceased  got  up  as  usual  with 
rr  sister.    The  latter  renaii-ed  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  deceased  proceeded  to 
1-3  drawing-room,  to  pertonn  their  usual  domestic  duties.    Shortly  belore  eight 
:jlock  the  deceased  ran  down-staus  into  the  kitchen,  and  told  her  sister  that 
e3  had  cramp  pains  all  over  her.    Her  father  and  mother  were  called,  aud  the 
iceased  was  placed  upon  a  bed,  where  the  symptoms  she  was  labourmg  under 
I'icame  so  alarming,  that  the  parents  sent  for  Mr.  Olding,  and  other  medical 
mtlemen,  who  adopted  remedies  for  hysteria,  but  she  expked  in  about  two 
Lurs  afterwards.    Mr.  Thomas  Orton,  sui-geon,  of  ^Vhite  Horse-street,  Stepney, 
iiid,  that  he  was  called  to  see  the  deceased  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  6th 
^t3t.,  about  a  quarter-past  nine  o'clock.    He  found  her  lyiug  upon  a  bed,  pai-tly 
iddi-essed.    She  was  suffering  from  violent  convulsions,  and  was  quite  sensible 
iutervtds,  when  the  paroxysms  had  subsided.    She  frequently  called  out, 
iCeep  me  down,'  and  her  whole  body  was  vibrating  with  spasm.    There  was 
osat  congestion  about  the  chest,  neck,  and  face,  aud  deceased  had  had  three 
uavulsions.    The  face  was  livid,  and  of  a  leaden  hue.    When  witness  touched 
rr,  it  seemed  to  bring  on  the  convulsions.   Her  jaws  were  fixed,  and  her  eyes 
'.re  ready  to  bm-st  from  her  head.    The  pulse  was  jerking  fiercely.    The  father 
the  deceased  suggested  bleediug,  which  was  not  admissible.  _  Remedies  were 
ministered  when  the  fits  ceased,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  lock-jaw.  De- 
mised afterwards  had  another  fit,  and  then  swooned  away  aud  became  tranquil, 
d  died  in  about  a  qiiarter  of  an  horn*.   The  medical  attendant  said,  I  have  no 
ubt  the  deceased  died  fi-om  the  effects  of  strychnia.    The  quantity  found  in 
•  stomach  was  very  small,  but  that  was  not  a  matter  of  moment,  as  it  was 
r  and  above  what  had  been  absorbed  into  the  system,  so  as  to  cause  death, 
ychnia  is  a  medicine,  and  is  used  in  every  sui-gery.    The  12th  of  a  grain 
juld  be  a  large  dose  for  a  giil  of  that  age.    A  quarter  of  a  grain  would  have 
ed  her,  if  administered  in  a  single  dose.   The  eflects  of  the  poison  came  on  in 
(iquarter  of  an  hour. — Mr.  Robinson,  the  assistant-siu'geon  to  the  Stepney 
lion,  was  next  called,  and  said  that  strychnia  was  not  sold  as  a  poisou,  but 
13  kept  for  medical  pui-poses  in  old  chronic  cases.   Witness  asked  Mr.  Davis, 
10  assisted  in  the  dispensary  at  the  workhouse,  whether  strychnia  was  kept  in 
0  sm-gery,  and  he  said,  '  Yes ;'  when  he  showed  witness  a  small  bottle,  which 
d  been  kept  in  the  cupboai-d  of  the  room  where  the  medicines  were  made  up." 

Case  of  large,  hard  tumour  in  the  scrotum  ciu-ed  in  six.  weeks  ;  after  haviag 
ed  every  means  of  reduction  by  the  surgeons,  nature  expelled  it  in  a  won- 
rful  manner ;  the  patient  being  kept  in  excellent  health  during  the  month  he 

••13  confined  to  Ms  bed.  The  particulars  wiH  be  given  to  any  desumg  them, 
le  patient  age  34,  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  18  months  before ;  general  health 
• 'i.  L  1 L  ^  ^ '^^^  of  mercui-y,  and  the  hydrocele  came  on;  water  formed, 
uch  had  been  frequently  drawn  away  by  puncture,  until  the  tumom-  formed.  First 

r-tnight,  treatment  was  given  for  the  general  health  ;  No.  2  on  rising,  Nos.  51, 
,  62,  and  sometimes  63.   The  tumour  was  then  attended  to,  and  the  following 

.  ;;atment,  which  soon  caused  a  large  opemng  in  the  scrotum.   Fii'st  morning.  No. 
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92,  eighty-six  degrees;  second  morning,  Nos.  35  and  125  ;  third  mommg,  the 
same.  Every  forenoon  foment  the  part  one  hour  and  a  half,  then  Nos.  115  and 
124 ;  afternoon,  the  same  and  No.  151,  lint  out  of  tepid  water,  and  new  lint 
every  time  ehanged.  Often,  and  at  same  time,  sponged  the  matter  away  carefully, 
by  squeezing  spongefuls  of  tepid  water  over ;  very  important  to  keep  the  matter 
cleansed  out  often ;  No.  165  wetted  every  three  hours ;  no  flesh  meat.  Had  no 
trouble  with  bowels  all  the  time,  and  no  medicine  whatever ;  the  previous  treat- 
ment had  put  the  body  in  excellent  health. 

Case  P. — A  young  man,  age  20,  from  repeated  colds  lungs  rather 
seriously  affected,  night  perspiration,  &c.  Treatment  successful  in  i?t 
November.  No  26^  with  hot  water,  forenoon  150  to  chest  and 
throat,  whilst  feet  are  in  hot  mustard  and  water.  Afternoon  156. 
Bedtime  as  on  rising.  Twice  a  week  93,  using  soap  the  same  time ; 
have  it  in  forenoon  if  possible.  Attend  to  180,  79,  207.  Apply  a 
mustard  plaister  to  chest  till  red,  twice  a  week  at  bedtime;  then 
wear  the  compress  dry  tiU  morning.  Second  week's  treatment.  On 
rising  as  before.  First  forenoon  74,  then  150  ;  second  forenoon  23, 
150 ;  third  forenoon  No.  7  out  of  90  degrees  water,  and  gradually  go 
down  to  70.  Afternoon  108  in  80  degrees  the  whole  time ;  if  feet  are 
cold  put  them  into  hot  mustard  and  water  at  same  time.  Once  a 
week  have  13  with  90  degrees  on  rising,  and  that  morning  lie  stiU 
for  quarter  of  an  hour  after.  Third  week.  On  rising  162,  keeping 
warm  pad  on  chest  and  stomach  during  the  time,  and  put  respirator 
on  directly  you  awake  in  morning,  and  keep  it  on  during  treatment. 
Forenoon  No.  7,  as  stated  before.  Afternoon  74  and  150,  alternate 
with  108  as  before.  Fourth  week,  on  rising  16,  holding  a  large  warm 
pad  on  front  of  body,  then  lie  on  bed,  and  have  150  where  pad  has 
been.  Forenoon,  every  other  day,  122,  but  do  not  go  lower  than  70 
degrees.  Afternoon,  well  gargle  the  throat  with  cold  water,  and 
have  the  outside  of  throat  well  poured  over  with  80  degrees,  and  then 
rubbed  with  dry  hand.  Have  35  once  a  week  in  afternoon.  The 
alternate  forenoon  have  48 ;  every  afternoon  have  108. 

EPILEPSY.— This  disease  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  We  have 
had  successful  cases  of  cure.  The  case,  page  189,  wiU  show  the 
treatment  in  that  instance,  and  the  following  is  a  general  direc- 
tion:— 

On  rism"-,  a  sitting  bath  fifteen  mmutes,  and  dripping  sheet  65  degrees: I 
sitting  bath,  70,  until  it  can  be  borne  cold,  comfortably.   Ten  o'clock,  bead] 
bath  in  water  nearly  cold,  65  degrees:  bathing  the  temples  with  a  sponge  at  j 
the  same  time,  twenty  minutes.   If  a  female,  the  back  hair  need  not  be  un- 1 
done  as  the  water  remaming  m  the  hair  keeps  the  head  cool.   After  the  head  1 
bath' use  a  foot  bath,  m  water  at  first  65  degrees,  for  ten  mmutes.  Great 
attention  must  be  paid  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken ;  a  sparing  diet  is 
necessarj'  for  whenever  the  stomach  is  at  all  overcharged,  there  is  greater 
liabihty  to  an  attack,  whde  the  person  wUl  not  suffer  from  taking  a  less  than] 
ordinary  quantity  of  food.   Pastry,  hot  beef,  ham,  and  every  article  of  food  noth^ 
very  easy  of  digestion,  arc  against  recovery;  studies  and  confinement  shouida 
be  entirely  avoided;  No.  52,  for  five  mmutes,  pnec  a  day,  good,  afi-f 
past  three,  vapour  bath.    (See  page  9.)   Wear  body  bandage  mght  and  da/I 
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a  week  or  two,  and  tlicn  leave  it  ofl'  for  a  few  days;  and  if  cold,  take  it  off 
[  wring  it  out  of  warm  water.    Ladies  will  understand  when  to  leave  off  the 
ilment  for  a  few  days.    I  feel  much  conlideuce  in  these  directions,  if  per- 
■red  in,  from  seeing  the  good  results  in  cases.    Diet  is  very  important,  and  I 
not  give  better  directions  than  my  book.  Any  one  hablc  to  epileptic  attacks 
iidd  be  very  strict  in  diet,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  be  so.  No- 
ag  should  be  taken  after  seven,  p.m.    Drink  about  four  tumblers  of  water 
■  day,  by  little  at  a  time,  and  very  little  over  meals.  Avoid  aU  seasoned  dishes 
I  tea.    Cocoa  in  the  nibs  good— coffee,  and  all  stimulants  of  every  kind  bad, 
vater  best.  It  is  only  by  a  perseverance  in  these  plans  a  cure  can  be  expected. 
■;er  the  first  week  or  two,  pack  three  times  per  week,  and  instead  of  pack  at 
ven,  use  a  dripping  sheet  or  shallow.   Modify  the  treatment  in  deUcate 
pjects. 

[Hooper,  in  bis  Medical  Lexicon,  gives  the  following  information 
this  disease  : — 

1' 5P1LEPSY.    (From  the  Greek ;  I  seize  upon  :  so  called  from  the  sudden- 
ss  of  its  attack.)    The  disease  vulgarly  called  falling  sickness,  from  the 
ient,  when  attacked,  suddenly  fallhig  to  the  ground.    It  consists  of  convul- 
),  with  coma,  and  usually  foaming  at  the  mouth.    CuUen  divides  the  disease 
three  species: — 1.  Epilepsia  cerehralis ;  attacking  suddenly,  without  mani- 
cause,  and  not  preceded  Iby  any  unpleasant  sensation,  imless,  perhaps,  some 
ihness  or  dmmess  of  sight.  2.  Epilepsia  sympathica ;  without  manifest  cause, 
preceded  by  a  sensation  of  an  aura  ascending  from  some  part  of  the  body  to 
,  head.    3.  Epilepsia  occasiotial is ;  arising  from  manifest  irritation,  and  ceasing 
I  the  removal  of  this.   It  comprehends  several  varieties  : — E.  traumatica,  aris- 
:  •  from  an  injury  of  the  head.   E.  d  dolore,  from  pain.   E.  verminosa,  from  the 
;i.tation  of  worms.   E.  d  veneno,  from  poisons.    E.  exanthematica,  from  the 
■iiulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions.   E.  d  cruditate  ventricula,  from  crudities  of 
stomach.   E.  ab  iiianitio>ic,iromdLQ\)'Mj.    E.nterina,  from  hysterical  affec- 
ns.    E.  ex  onanismo,  from  onanism,  &c.   This  disease  attacks  by  fits,  and, 
i  r  a  certain  duration,  goes  off,  leaving  the  person  most  commonly  in  his  usual 
te ;  but  sometunes  a  considerable  degree  of  stupor  and  weakness  remains  be- 
d,  particularly  where  the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences.    It  is  oftener  met 
\\  among  children  than  grown  persons,  and  boys  seem  more  subject  to  its 
acks  than  girls.    Its  returns  are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commence 
re  frequently  m  the  night  than  ia  the  day,  being  somewhat  connected  with 
;  ::p.   It  is  sometimes  counterfeited,  ia  order  to  extort  charity  or  excite  com- 
hsion.   Ei)Llepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into  idiopathic  and  sympathetic.  It 
iften  manifestly  sympathetic,  and  dependent  upon  some  other  affection,  such 
acidities  m  the  stomach,  worms,  teething,  &c. ;  but  it  also  appears  very  fre- 
•ntly  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary  disease,  neither  dependent  on,  nor  proceed- 
:  from,  any  other.    The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy  are  blows,  wounds, 
ctures,  and  other  injuries  done  to  the  head  by  external  violence,  top-ether 
h  lodgments  of  water  in  the  brain,  tumours,  concretions,  and  polypi!  Violent 
jctions  of  the  nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of  passion,  great  emotions 
the  mind,  acute  pains  in  any  part,  worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  teeth- 
,  the  suppression  of  long-accustomed  evacuations,  too  great  emptiness  or  re- 
I  ion,  and  poisons  received  into  the  body  are  causes  which  hkewise  produce 
lepsy._  bometmies  it  is  hereditary,  and  at  others  it  depends  on  a  predisposi- 
n,  ansmg  trom  mobility  of  the  sensorium,  occasioned  either  by  plethora  or  a 
te  of  debihty. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  hereditary  disposition,  or  comes  on  after  the 
;  ot  puberty,  or  where  the  fits  recur  frequently,  and  are  of  long  duration,'it 
be  very  dithcult  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  when  its  attacks  are  at  an  early  age, 
1  occasioned  by  worms,  or  any  accidental  cause,  it  frequently  yields  to  judi- 
U6  treatment.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  entirely  carried  off  by  the  occurrence 
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of  a  fever,  or  oy  tne  appearance  of  a  outaneous  eruption.  It  has  been  known  to 
terminate  in  apoplexy,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  produce  a  loss  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  to  bring  on  idiotism.  Morbid  anatomy  has  hitherto  thrown  no 
light  on  the  proximate  cause  of  epilepsy.  A  vast  variety  of  morbid  appearances 
within  the  cranium  and  spinal  caual  have  been  recorded  and  insisted  on  by  dif- 
ferent authors  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is  some  organic  lesion  oi  these 
rarts  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases ;  but  since  there  is  no  unilormity  m  the 
rature  of  such  lesion,  and  since,  in  many  cases,  there  are  no  morbid  appearances 
at  all,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  none  of  those  hitherto  obser\  cd  have  any  essential 
1  elation  to  Lhe  disorder,    for  treatment,  see  article  in  this  work. 


VmW   i'KOM  THE  MATLOUK   liAl^ic   a  lL..i.OPAlHiU  i,biAliLi.,HMESX. 


SUPPLEMENTAET  EEMAEKS,  with  a  fevr  articles  which  have  ^ 
been  omitted  insertion  previously.   I  have  given  a  short  extract  from  | 
the  remarkable  and  interesting  work,  by  Sir  John  Eorbes  on  Jsature 
and  Art  in  the  Cure  of  Disease  ;  which  shows  that  some  ot  the  laculty  | 
and  those  of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  are  aware  how  much, I 
mischief  is  done  by  practitioners  not  acknowledgmg  the  curative 
power  inherent  in  the  living  body  ;-Sir  J ohn  describes  it,  very  appro- 
priately,  as  the  conservative  power  of  nature.    The  experience  we 
have  had  in  the  treatment  of  the  hundreds  of  cases  of  disease  which 
have  come  under  our  charge,  this  year,  corroborates  those  remarks- 
that  whenever  the  medical  adviser  presumes  to  die  ate  to  nature, 
instead  of  studying  her  laws,  and  gently  helpmg  her  mtoties 
where  he  can  discover  them,  he  is  sure  to  do  mischief,  and  often 
irreparable  mischief.    Tor  instance,  to  attempt  to  rouse  vitality  by 
strong  measures,  when  very  Httle  exists  as  ^^^7  ^"^^/j^^PJ^^^I 
the  last  spark  of  fire  out  of  the  dying  embers  m  he  g^^^^;  but  how 
often  this  is  done,  is  clear  by  the  faculty's  own  ^Ije^ry  <lo^^f^ 
thinks  the  blood  wants  more  iron  to  stimulate  ;  he  forthwith  gives 
armthTrou  m^^^^^  m  a  dose  as  nature  would  supply  to  the  frame,^ 
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;'■  natural  aliment,  in  a  month;  and  he  repeats  the  dose  daily, 
arhaps  for  weeks  distressing  and  poisoning  the  body,  until  he  finds 
;at  that  medicine  does  not  cure,  and  he  then  alters  the  mixture.  The 
owels  do  not  act,  either  from  want  of  blood  or  from  want  of  bile  or 
iiarmth  ;  he  gives  as  much  colocynth  or  mercury,  to  supply  the  deflci- 
ucy  of  the  natural  stimulant,  in  one  dose  as  Nature  would  supply 
.  weeks ;  the  dose  has  sickened  the  organs,  and  they  forcibly  expel 
tie  offensive  physic  at  all  hazards  of  injuring  the  absorbent  and  mucous 
iiaing  of  the  parts.    Nature  will  not  own  the  curative  power  of 
me  physic.   A  surgeon  lately  came  to  me,  to  inquire  into  our  system 
■ '  Hydropathy,  with  a  view  to  practising  ;  and  requested  information. 
:  began  by  saying  that  it  never  enters  into  our  heads  that  water 
ir.n  cure  disease ;  and  just  as  I  should  advise  a  medical  allopathic 
practitioner  to  cast  out  of  his  mind,  when  he  leaves  his  college,  that 
?!  is  going  to  cure  disease  by  physic,  the  lancet,  blisters,  &c.,  so 
:  should  advise  any  one  studying  to  practise  Hydropathy  to  leave 
lit  of  their  calculations  that  water  in  itself  would  give  him  a 
ower  to  do  so.     It  is  the  vis  medicatrix,  the  medical  power  left 
the  system,  be  that  more  or  less,  which  is  to  be  nursed  and 
"jntly  helped ;  and  it  is  this  power  which  alone  will  cure.    To  at- 
nmpt  to  evoke  a  power  in  the  debilitated  frame  which  does  not 
;dst,  is  simple  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  frame.     But  so  it 
:;  doctors,  allopathic,  homoeopathic,  and  hydropathic,  are  educated 
I   cure  disease,  and  restore  the  diseased  or  worn-out  frame.  The 
liblic  superstitiously  believe  in  their  power  to  do  so,  seldom  thinking 
•  judging  for  themselves  during  the  process  of  the  attempt.  The 
cost  destructive  means  are  submitted  to,  until,  as  one  of  my  patients 
iild  me  yesterday,  his  medical  advisers  said  they  had  exhausted  all 
eir  remedies,  and  could  do  nothing  more  for  him.    He  had  been 
.  ider  several  men  of  high  standing  in  a  large  town ;  one  had  tried 
i(ie  scheme  of  medicine,  another  a  new  plan,  all  to  force  nature  to 
M  what  they  wished  to  be  done  ;  the  last  had  dosed  the  patient  with 
ii'driodas  potassae,  but  nature  would  not  own  its  curative  powers, 
lad  only  was  more  distressed  with  its  presence.     When  practi- 
oners  of  all  systems  of  ciu-e  will  come  down  from  their  scientific 
lair  and  own  nature's  power  of  cure,  carefully  watch  and  study  her 
lerations,  and  see  how  she  guards  against  mischief,  and  repairs 
-»eased  parts,  they  will  succeed  in  making  friendship  with  her,  and 
'  vnll  teach  them  many  secrets  not  acknowledged  in  the  London 
larmacopeia.  But  this  is  a  hard  and  humble  pill  to  take,  and  few  but 
d  practitioners,  such  as  Sir  John  Forbes,  who  has  now  done  with 
■actice,  have  courage  to  brave  public  opinion,  and  honestly  own  they 
;ve  no  curative  power  in  their  possession,  and  can  only  be  humble 
rvants  to  this  conservative  power  of  nature.    The  simple  want  of 
i  t  is  one  great  cause  of  suffering  and  ill-health  in  thousands  ;  and 
IS  can  often  be  remedied  simply  by  thicker  clothing  and  more  care 
not  exposing  the  body  to  cold  when  feeble.    So  simple  a  remedy 
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ia,  liowever,  so  little  esteemed,  that  the  doctor  who  told  his  patient 
be  only  wanted  a  thicker  coat  and  a  flannel  waistcoat,  and  not  his 
purgatives,  would  have  little  chance  of  getting  a  living  by  his 
practice.  Sir  John  Forbes  truly  says,  the  public  force  practitioners 
into  a  line  of  practice  against  their  better  judgment. 

I  have  had  cases  of  invalids  who  have  never  known  what  good 
health  is  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  ;  they  have  had  no 
disease  upon  them,  and  so  their  doctors  have  told  them ;  but  they 
have  never  been  well,  except  in  summer.    Here  was  cause  and  effect 
plain  enough  ;  the  doctor  knew  it  as  well  or  better  than  we  did, 
but  he  dare  not  tell  them  that  if  they  would  clothe  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  would  be  more  careful  in 
their  diet,  especially  at  times  of  the  year  the  functions  of  the 
body,  in  this  uncertain  climate,  are  less  able  to  perform  their  work. 
If  he  did  so,  they  would  indeed  think  they  had  paid  for  advice  very 
foolishly.  No,  they  must  have  something  to  take  that  will  save  them 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  clothing,  or  the  necessary  self-denial  in 
habits  of  life.    It  is  now  the  first  of  November.    Patients  are 
coming  almost  daily,  broken  down  in  health ;  some  in  the  last  stage 
of  disease,  clad  precisely  as  in  summer ;  eating  as  much  as  they  can, 
under  the  idea  of  supporting  life,  when  at  the  same  time  the  stomach 
wants  entire  rest,  if  it  was  possible  to  afford  it ;  but  as  that  cannot 
be  done,  requires  the  least  possible  amount  of  work,  untd  it  has  ' 
regained  its  abused  power,— abused  by  over-eating,  or  by  physic,  ! 
stimulants,  tobacco,  cold,  or  hardships. 

The  medical  art,  in  all  ages  up  to  the  present  time,  is  looked  upon  by 
mankind  as  requiring  a  great  amount  of  learning  to  understand,  and 
powers  little  or  not  at  all  short  of  the  wizards  of  old.    Men  like  Sir 
John  Torbea  deserve  the  thanks  of  their  species  for  endeavourir^ 
to  expel  this  delusion,  so  far  as  regards  ordinary  cases  of  derange-  i 
ment  of  health,  and  pointing  out  the  wisdom  of  people  studying  | 
their  frames  and  the  simple  laws  of  nature.    I  have  had  numbers  of 
cases  of  functionary  disorder  cured  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
sometimes  in  less  time,  simply  by  teaching  the  patients  how  to  wash 
their  bodies,  to  clothe  properly,  and  to  live  on  simple  natural  diet. 
Some  of  these  cases  have  been  quoted  as  marvellous  cures,  beatmg 
the  doctors  out  and  out,  when,  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  science  f 
employed  or  caUed  for ;  and  their  doctor  would  have  done  tlie  same 
for  them,  if  they  would  have  submitted  to  his  advice,  m  a  similar 
way.    People  should  remember,  life  is  heat,  and  without  heat  the 
body  dies.    Witb  lowered  amount  of  heat,  the  engine  will  not  work ; 
the  wheels  will  not  turn  but  by  force,  and  the  engine  often  breaks 
m  the  continued  attempt.    Where  heat  cannot  be  got  by  exercise 
and  by  stron<r  blood-making  powers,  then  try  other  and  simple  means ; 
but  do  not  Kttempt  to  work  the  engine  of  the  body  without  heat.—it 
cannot  be  done.    One  word  more :  do  not  try  to  get  heat  by  alcohol- 
that  is  impossible;  the  momentary  heat  gained  is  soon  lost,  and  tlie 
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aatural  heat  doubly  lowered.  The  skin  must  be  kept  in  good 
Qndition  by  ablutions;  and  perhaps  as  important,  or  the  most 
mportant  point  of  all,  with  the  majority  in  the  middle  and  higher 
links  of  life,  the  quantity  of  food  taken  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
:;aiount  of  waste  caused  by  bodily  exertion,  always  risking  taking  too 
Mle  than  too  much. 

Additional  Note  on  Ckisis. — When  the  crisis  is  well  come  out, 
nad  is  hot,  have  the  bandages  tvithouf  oil-silk  or  mackintosh,  as  the 
i/aporation  will  go  on  better;  calico  wrung  out  of  tepid,  and  dry 
iklico  and  flannel  over.  Sponge  any  matter  off  with  warm  soap  and 
aater.  Crisis  should  be  kept  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
me  covering  next  the  skin  not  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  it  should  be 
tetted  before  removing,  as  the  dry  bandage  sticking  to  the  part  will 
iisturb  the  formation  of  new  skin,  if  taken  off  in  that  state. 

Mackintosh  oe.  Oil-silk  Sciatica  Leg-case. — Sometimes  there 
liill  not  be  vitality  enough  in  the  frame  to  keep  the  sciatica  leg- case 
aarm,  as  mentioned  in  p.  148 ;  in  these  cases  we  use  the  jaconet, 
r '  common  mackintosh,  or  oil-silk  outer  cover,  and  line  it  with  flannel, 
lamping  the  flannel,  and  binding  a  narrow  flannel  bandage  over  all, 
)i  keep  it  tight  to  the  leg.  If  the  damped  flannel  still  does  not 
eeep  warm,  wear  it  dry,  and  often  use  hand  rubbing  to  the  leg  and 
i[p,  at  the  same  time  having  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  hot  mustard  and 
;iater,  and  occasionally  rubbing  all  the  parts  with  hot  mustard  and 
aater.  I  wish  all  those  afl3.icted  to  bear  in  mind,  the  cause  is  in  the 
ooniach  ;  and  abstinence  from  stimulants,  tobacco,  and  very  little  or 

0  3  flesh  meat,  is  necessary  to  recovery. 

1  Case  of  Sciatica  Eheumatism  in  the  Hip  attd  Leg. — A 
atient,  who  has  been  under  treatment  for  some  time  for  sciatica, 
.ad  has  had  crisis,  but  who  could  not  stay  long  enough  to  have  a 
iire  effected,  has  requested  advice  for  home  treatment ;  and  I  have 
wen  him  the  following.  His  age  is  65  ;  tall  and  stout ;  has  been  a 
)aod  deal  exposed  to  the  weather;  and  has  had  indigestion  for  many 
;;ars,  shown  by  his  white  tongue  and  uneasiness  of  the  stomach. 
SSciATiCA  Case. — Gentleman,  aged  65  in  November.  Home  treatment.  The 
''dovring  is  not  exactly  what  is  best,  but  as  much  as  wiU  be  convenient  probablj 

home : — Two  or  three  momiags  per  week,  ou  rising,  have  tepid  dripping  sheet ; 
Uer  momiags  have  soap  over,  and  hot  water  sponging  and  dripping  sheet  nearly 
Id,  or  spongmg  nearly  cold.  Do  aU  this  as  guick  as  you  can;  and  if  severe 
rather,  nave  a  fire  in  the  bedroom  raked  over  night,  and  relighted  before  rising, 
;  dress  by.  Sphit  lamp,  once  per  week,  any  time  of  day ;  or  at  bed-time,  with 
Id  sponging  after.  Steam  bath  twice  per  week,  with  the  same.  No.  98  will 
as  a  substitute  occasionally.  Every  day  have  sitz  bath,  85  degrees,  feet 
t  hot,  or  liot  pad  well  covered  up ;  and  same  time  rub  spine,  and  also  nib 
')mach  with  hand  and  cold  water ;  and  rub  hip  and  leg  with  dry  mustard  after, 
hen  you  can,  have  foot  of  the  affected  leg  in  not  mustard  and  water  to  anlde ; 

1  have  the  leg  and  hip  rubbed  for  five  minutes  with  the  same  ;  the  hath-man 
ling  both  hands.  Then  dry,  and  put  on  the  sciatica  leg-case,  made  of  mackintosh, 
ed  with  flannel.  Have  the  flannel  part  dry  in  the  daytime,  and  sprmkled  with 
:)id  water  to  sleep  in.  Little  or  no  flesh  meat,  no  stimulants,  and  nothing  not 
>.«y  of  digestion ;  and  not  to  take  a  full  quantity  of  food  at  dinner,  as  when  in 
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hcaltli.  Wear  wet  body  bandage  every  day,  wetted  only  over  bowels,  and  dry  flanii  1 
wrapper  only  at  ni^ht.  Avoid  much  walking,  until  pain  is  gone;  arms  and 
chest  may  be  exercised  sittia";,  without  interfering  with  the  hip.  The  coiu- 
plaint  aiises  from  indigestion,  often  of  long  standing ;  and  time  and  patient  pei-- 
severance  in  these  plans,  I  beheve.  alone  will  eradicate  the  disease.  It  is  not,  df 
course,  so  soon  cured  in  advanced  life  as  in  younger  persons ;  but  we  have  i; 
failed  with  any  case  where  a  fair  trial  has  been  given.  Good  thick  coat,  vest,  an  . 
trowsers  necessary;  and  do  not  put  on  thinner  clothes  some  daj^  than  otheis. 
Bipe  or  stewed  pears  suitable;  no  apples  uncooked,  and  few  cooked ;  no  nut^ 
walnuts,  or  dried  fruit ;  nor  cakes,  or  plum  pudding,  or  pastry.  Breakfa.st  () 
Scotch  oatmeal  porridge,  egg,  and  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  millc,  and  a  htt 
cold  boiled  bacon.  Better  without  tea,  except  in  the  afternoon  may  take  a  bttl 
weak  black.   No  supper,  nor  anything  after  six  or  seven  in  the  evening. 

Braces  and  Gtabtees.— These  appendages  of  dress  are  far  more 
injurious  than  is  generally  known.  Braces  tend  to  cause  the  weareis 
to  stoop,  and  so  contract  the  chest.  A  pair  of  cloth  straps,  set  on 
seven  inches  apart,  and  placed  just  on  the  top  of  the  hips,  will 
keep  the  trowsers  in  a  comfortable  position  far  better  than  braces ; 
and  have  a  further  advantage  over  braces  in  supporting  the  muscles 
of  the  hips  and  bade,  leaving  the  body  free  and  more  inclined  to 
throw  the  trunk  back.  If  the  straps  are  placed  higher  than  the 
point  of  the  hip,  they  will  feel  tight  and  Uncomfortable  round  the 
waist,  or  if  placed  more  than  seven  inches  apart ;  the  straps  should 
be  two  inches  broad  where  they  are  set  on,  and  brought  to  one  and 
a  quarter  at  the  ends,  with  a  one  and  a  half  wide  buckle.  The 
ordinary  fashionable  plan  of  ha\nng  no  waistbands  to  trowsers,  and 
buttoning  up  the  front,  with  the  waistcoat  only  just  to  come  to  meet 
the  trowsers,  and  the  waistcoat  only  to  button  a  short  way  up,  is  a 
very  absurd  mode  of  dress  for  this  country,  except  during  the  warmth 
of  summer.  Such  fashions  leave  the  viscera  unprotected  in  cold 
weather,  and  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  chest,  stomach,  and  liver  com- 
plaints. Unless  the  vital  warmth  is  kept  up  in  the  nutritive  organ?, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  act  properly ;  the  neglect  of  such  simple 
and  obviously  necessary  precautions  keeps  thousands  in  a  chrome 
state  of  ill  health.  On  the  vitality  of  the  plexus  of  organic  nerves 
in  connexion  with  the  stomach,  depends  the  power  of  digestion. 
Dyspeptic  persons  will  often  feel  a  coldness  there  externally,  even 
when  warm  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  it 
is  utterly  impossible  good  digestion  can  go  on.  Our  No.  76  or  77  is 
here  useful  to  invalids;  and  great  benefit  will  be  felt  by  using  JSo. 
77  in  bed.  Trowsers  should  be  made  what  is  commonly  called  with 
fall-down,  which  gives  a  good  broad  waistband  ;  and  they  should 
never  be  made  tight :  I  have  mentioned  this  before.  Disease  often 
results  from  trowsers  made  to  fit  tight  in  the  fork.  Gabtees  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  feet  and  legs  ;  and  are 
a  cause  of  varicose  veins  in  some,  and  always  and  inevitably  injurious 
in  all  A  patient,  to  whom  I  was  naming  this  lately,  said  he  had  bad  a 
hard  tumour  caused  by  the  garter,  which  Sir  B.  Brodie  had  excised, 
aarters  tend  to  cause  cold  feet.    The  same  remarks  as  to  protectmg 
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•  ,e  bowels  aud  truuk  generally,  of  course,  is  applicable  to  ladies,  m  Lo 

Vben  suffer  from  the  absurdities  of  fashion.  Neitlier  milliners  nor 
ilors  studv  the  physiological  wants  of  the  body,  nor  would  they  be 
lowed  to  act  on  their  convictions  in  such  matters  ;  they  must  dress 

ae  majority  of  theii-  customers  light  and  airy,  without  regard  to  the 

■imnte  or  season. 

ToEACCO  AND  Fevee  AND  INFLAMMATION.— \V  6  have  had  some 
mkinc^  ins'tances  of  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  in  rendering 
,-rsons  liable  to  disease.  Some  cases  of  scarlet  lever  have  occurred 
u  the  locality  of  Lea  and  Bonsall  recently.  The  tobacco-smokers 
■live  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  attack  ;  their 
ivwered  vitality  has  told  upon  them,  and  the  mucous  inflammatory 
cstion  which  is  always  more  or  less  present  m  smokers,  as  seen  by 
lae  swollen  and  unclean  state  of  the  tongue,  has  determined  such  an 
■mount  of  inflammation  to  the  throat,  that  their  lives  have  been 
,aved  only  by  the  most  constant  and  unremitting  attention  to 

omentincr  and  packing.  Cases,  which  have  been  free  from  tobacco, 
aave  got  through  the  fever  with  very  little  trouble,  aud  have  been 

uite  well  in  three  weeks.  Tobacco-smokers  are  little  aware,  at  the 
•ime  they  are  using  the  narcotic,  how  they  are  paying  for  the  grati- 
iication,  by  accumulating  the  seeds  of  disease  aud  death  in  iheir 
rrame.  '  While  I  am  writing  this,  a  case  of  fever,  and  one  of  luflam- 
laation  of  the  bowels,  have  sent  to  us  for  help ;  in  both  cases  the 
hhances  of  recovery  are  slight,  from  being  smokers.  We  always 
iixdertake  cases  of 'tobacco-smokers  with  reluctance  and  doubt  as  to 
oecovery,  whether  in  fever,  inflammation,  or  rheumatism.  A  patient 
rrrived  at  my  establishment  yesterday;  full-formed  man;  age,  30. 

le  began  to  describe  his  pains  ;  stomach  affection,  and  general  uneasv 

tate.  I  said  at  once,  "  Tou  smoke  tobacco."  He  was  surprised  I  could 
inredict  his  state  from  that  cause ;  but  so  it  is.  Tobacco  gives  young 
lien  the  infli-mities  of  age ;  and  the  old,  the  miseries  of  a  constant 
iTaving  to  keep  down  the  miserable  feelings  which  have  been  created 

y  the  drug.  A  little  reflection,  by  any  Christian  person,  must  show 
.  hem  the  heinous  sin  in  thus  destroying  or  disabling  the_  body  from 
ciroperly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  life,  for  sensual  gratification.  Some 

uin  their  health  also  with  snuff,  and  some  with  alcohol :  all  such 

■ourses  are  an  offence  against  G-od's  laws. 
Consumption  op  the  Lungs,  or  any  disease  of  the  chest. — In 

.ddition  to  the  precedmg  statements  on  these  subjects,  we  have 

ound  packing  the  arms,  No.  214  on  the  bath  list,  very  beneficial 

n  drawing  out  crisis  on  the  arms,  and  so  drawing  inflammatory 
.  ction  from  the  lungs.    This  is  in  addition  to  a  chest  compress, 
NS'o.  179,  or  184,  or  180,  and  spinal  compress.   In  winter  we  are  now 
liipplying  with  good  effect  a  jacket  made  to  lap  over  well  in  front, 
( iinade  of  oil-silk,  or  mackintosh  jaconet,  lined  with  flannel ;  the 
I  lliannel  sprinkled  with  tepid  water,  or  what  is  better,  sponged  over, 
i  :>!)ut  not  very  wet ;  sleeves  to  wrist,  and  also  lined  with  flannel.  This 
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worn  ilight  and  day  ;  and  have  a  second  to  change,  that  one  may  be 
hung  out  in  the  air,  allowing  effluvia  to  be  removed.  The  great  point 
we  aim  at  is  to  get  a  rash  or  pimples  on  the  surface  of  the  chest  and  j 
arms  ;  and  when  we  do  so,  the  benefit  is  always  certain.    Great  care  i 
should  be  taken,  in  these  cases,  not  to  rise  before  a  fire  has  been  made  J 
in  the  bedroom  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  and  not  go  out  tilll 
after  breakfast ;  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  cold,  it  is  very  beneficial 
to  sleep  in  one  of  Maw's  respirators. 

Chest  Pack. — This  is  very  effective  in  sudden  or  obstinate 
attacks  of  the  chest.  Take  a  flannel  pad,  four  thicknesse3,*full  size  of  i 
chest  and  to  bowels  ;  wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  lay  it  on  chest,  with 
two  thicknesses  of  dry  flannel  over,  and  then  full-size  silk  and  flannel 
chest  compress,  dry ;  and  put  a  flannel  wrapper  round  the  body,  over 
all,  and  let  it  remain  on  all  night ;  and  in  morning,  tepid  wash,  and 
put  on  silk  and  flannel  chest  compress,  the  flannel  part  sprinkled 
with  tepid  water.  If  no  chest  compress  at  hand  to  put  on  at  bed- 
time over  the  other,  put  so  much  more  dry  flannel ;  or  a  cloth  waist- 
coat, buttoned  over  all,  is  used  with  good  efiect. 

We  daily  see  the  uselessness  or  mischief  of  administering  phvsic, 
in  attempting  the  cure  of  disease.  A  patient,  now  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  age,  45  ;  fine  constitution  and  well-developed  frame ;  verv 
actively  employed  in  business  from  the  age  of  20 ;  overworked  body 
and  mind.  After  a  time,  this  course  told  first  on  his  stomach,  then 
on  the  whole  frame.  As  usual,  he  applied  to  one  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  the  town,  expecting  the  doctor  could  give  him  soiiiti 
physic  which  would  enable  him  to  go  on  living  against  nature's  laws. 
The  surgeon  did  not  tell  him  the  cause  of  his  disease,  nor  warn  him 
of  the  danger  to  life  in  persisting  in  working  as  he  did ;  but  whenever 
the  liver  would  not  act,  and  bile  accumulated  in  the  stomach,  gave 
him  an  emetic,  as  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  emptying  the 
stomach.  The  patient  supposed  this  plan  was  the  legitimate  course  ; 
he  submitted  to  it  for  a  considerable  period.  The  night  after  the 
emetic,  a  little  blue  pill  further  helped  to  clear  out  the  channels.  This 
practice,  however,  was  diametrically  opposed  to  nature's  mode  of  cure, 
and  brought  on  intense  suffering  from  the  outraged  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  reflected  on  the  brain  ;  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  the 
patient  has  had  daily  sufiering,  and  all  but  laid  aside.  He  is  now 
progressing  w^ell  towards  recovery ;  his  age  is  not  too  far  advanced 
for  a  cure  to  be  effected.  Time,  and  perseverance  in  our  natural 
system,  will  make  him  a  sound  man  again.  The  following  case  I 
have  just  received,  asking  for  advice ;  and  it  is  very  striking  how  all 
the  efforts  of  the  drug-doctors  failed  in  giving  even  relief;  but  wlieu 
the  patient,  fortunately  for  him,  fell  in  with  a  work  on  hydro- 
pathy, the  mere  washing  he  could  do  himself  did  more  than  all 
his  previous  advisers;  and  now  if  he  comes  to  the  Establish- 
ment, and  has  a  regular  course  of  treatment,  I  can  ensure  his  entire 
recovery. 
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aase  op  Cutaneous  Irritation  and  Disease. — A  minister,  about  d?'.) 
r>:s  of  age,  of  midrlle  statm-e,  dark  complexion,  not  stout,  but  niuscular,  a 
last,  good  constitution,  not  having  been  conliued  one  wliole  day  to  bed  the 

thirty  years,  scarcely  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  have  a  headache  or  any 
;ptom  ot  mdigeslion,  or  any  complaint,  except  occasionally  a  sUght  cold; 
sgulai-  habits ;  a  strict  teetotaller  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  never  smokes, 
i:(fs,  or  chews  ;  of  moderate  but  good  appetite,  living  on  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
Jesome  food;  seldom  suffering  from  cold  or  changes  of  temperature;  circula- 

of  blood  always  good ;  voice  powerful,  and  seldom  affected ;  not  constipated, 
uhe  contrary,  though  with  a  little  tendency  to  constipation ;  of  cheerful,  uni- 
;  1  spirits ;  maiTied  about  three  years  siaee ;  has  one  cluld,  and,  being  without 

symptoms  of  constitutional  malady,  was  about  two  years  and  a  half  a^o 
ted  with  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  the  nature  and  progress  of  which  he  wiU 
nribe.  He  must  premise  that,  as  a  general  thing,  he  has  nemr  perspiied  very 
lly,  except  under  the  pressure  of  great  exertion,  or  heat,  or  excitement ;  this 
•seldom.  Erom  1847  to  1855  he  was  accustomed  to  a  cold  sponge  bath  every 
ming  through  the  year,  and  used  to  take  then  and  before  a  good  deal  of  open 
?sxercise.  Ji  spring,  1855,  he  removed  from  a  distance  of  tlui-ty  miles N.E.  to 
ppresent  residence.  I'or  a  year,  till  May,  1856,  he  neglected  the  regular  cold 
iiung,  and  his  exercise  was  less.  Doling  the  summer  of  1856  he  first  suffered 
!  1  the  irritation ;  it  chiefly  affected  the  trunk  (back  and  front  and  sides),  the 
'r.hs,  shoulders,  and  arms  ;  never  the  face  and  hands,  and  not  at  all  imder  the 
lis.  He  had  never  suffered  from  any  skin  disease  before,  except  twenty  yeai's 
[ifor  a  few  months  from  boils,  the  efi'ects  of  a  chill.  The  appearance  now 
, ,  risings  in  the  skin,  not  pimply  or  mattery  (this  form  has  never  been  seen), 
lags  as  a  rash,  or  as  from  stmgs  of  insects,  a  deeper  colour  than  the  skin, 
eetimes  in  irregular  patches,  larger  or  smaller,  sometimes  semicii'cular  or 
aast  ring-Hke  in  form,  sometimes  Hke  weals.  He  consulted  first  a  doctor, 
poathic,  who  attended  his  wife  occasionally.  This  doctor  prescribed  a  few 
:  and  a  little  lotion  of  henbane,  &c.  This  gave  no  permanent  relief  to  the 
cent,  who  then  went  to  Blackpool  a  fortnight,  and  oathed.  This  also  was 
e.ess.  A  few  steam  baths  were  also  taken  at  some  baths  in  Manchester ;  still 
^symptoms  remained.  He  then  consulted,  in  September  1856,  one  of  the 
f  f  allopathic  physicians  in  Manchester,  perhaps  the  chief,  who  examined  him, 
lounced  his  health  perfect;  thought  the  complaint  was  a  Little  local  and 
lorary  derangement;  prescribed  two  or  three  little  simple  matters,  an  elec- 

,  acids,  &c.,  to  be  taken  iatemaUy,  to  act  on  the  skin  f  advised  regular 
I.  rous  open-air  exercise  every  day,  and  three  weeks  at  Harrogate.  Getting  no 
fsr  under  the  treatment,  he  went  to  Harrogate,  and  spent  most  of  October, 
i.i,  drinking  the  sulphur  water  every  morning,  and  bathing  in  the  sulphur 
iss  thrice  a  week ;  this  afPorded  a  Uttle  relief,  and  a  partial  removal  of  the 
ligs  and  the  irritation.    He  returned,  showed  himself  to  the  physician,  who 

it  was  looking  better,  but  told  him  to  come  again  in  a  week :  during  that 
k  k:  it  became  worse  than  ever ;  the  physician  said  this  was  tne  case,  and 
.<aed  tluree  vapour  baths  a  week,  combined  wdth  sulphur,  as  the  sulphiu-  treat- 
\  t^  had  failed.   The  minister  had,  in  his  way  home  from  Harrowgate,  met 

"Johnson  on  Hydropathy ;"  he  consulted  this,  and  found  cases  he  deemed 
•  ■3what  similar— psoriasis,  eczema,  and  other  skin  complaints — had  been  cured, 
1  every  other  appliance  failed,  by  washing  well  aU  over  thrice  a  day  in  hot 

r,  with  yellow  soap,  before  a  good  fire.   Now  it  struck  him  that  his  com- 
it  was  suppressed  perspiration ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  try  this  fairly  and 
. ;  he  did  so  at  home,  neariy  all  November,  1856 ;  in  a  week,  the  arms,  that 
!  not  much  affected,  became  perfectly  free,  good  nights'  rest  enjoyed ;  and  ia 
oonth  he  was,  for  the  time,  so  far  as  he  knew,  perfectly  well.   In  March, 
V,  there  was  a  shght  return,  but  a  few  hot  washmgs  seemed  to  check  it.  He 
(carried  on  the  morning  cold  water  sponging.    The  summer  of  1857  he  was 
In  the  autumn  he  neglected  the  cold  water  bathing  a  little ;  about  the  end 
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of  October,  and  daring  November,  there  were  returns ;  lie  commenced  a^ain  tlie 
warm  soap  washings,  and  took  six  Turkish  baths  in  three  weeks ;  under  these 
he  perspired  profusely,  but  they  did  not  fully  remove  the  irritation;  he  also 
contiaued  with  them  evening  hot  washings ;  by  December  he  was  again  free, 
and  continued  so  till  last  March,  when  there  was  a  slight  return  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  hot  water  was  again  appUed.  During  all  this  last  summer  he  Avas  quite 
free ;  he  perspired  moderately  occasionally,  took  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  and  the 
cold  baths ;  but  about  the  middle  of  last  month  the  ii-ritation  commenced  again, 
and  continues.  He  has  washed  with  Ifot  water  and  soap  recently  twice  a  day, 
and  now  thrice ;  this  allays  the  u-ritation,  develops  the  risings,  and  after  a  time 
removes  them.  The  back  was  principally  affected  since  the  first  attack ;  now  it 
is  almost  as  extended  as  the  first ;  warmtli  seems  to  increase  the  itching,  as  if  it 
were  moving  the  matter  that  should  be  expelled.  Sometimes  the  feelmg  is  all 
over  the  person  like  slight  nettle  stings.  There  has  never  been  anj'thing  of  the 
watery,  mattery,  pimply  eruption.  His  skin  seems  to  be  close,  compact,  thick, 
and  heals  easily  and  qoickly—iPaiienfs  own  statement,  see  page  312.) 

EifLATiaTiiMENT  OF  THE  UvuLA,  or  relaxed  throat,  generally  occura 
from  over-exertiou,  in  ministers  and  others  engaged  in  much  speaking. 
Sometimes  the  enlargement  is  to  such  an  extent  that  a  surgical 
operation  is  necessary.  In  other  cases,  the  distension  of  the  parta 
may  be  cured  by  abstainiug  from  much  exertion  of  the  parts.  The 
application  of  general  treatment,  as  the  Home  Treatment  article  iu 
this ;  and  for  the  throat  especially,  use  No.  81  frequently,  and  every 
night  79,  and  rub  the  throat  with  hand  and  cold  water  on  rising, 
and  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  when  the  action  from  the  mustard 
will  allow.    Abstain  from  all  stimulants,  and  take  little  flesh  meat. 

Aeteb.  Hot  Baths  ot?  atty  kjlitd,  peeso>^8  shoxjld  best  on. 
sofa,  and  not  take  exercise,  and  always  have  cold  or  tepid  applica- 
tions after  hot  bath  ;  and  if  the  cold  sitz  bath  is  used  after,  for  five 
minutes,  it  will  aid  the  good  effect  of  the  bath.  Delicate  cases  can 
use  tepid,  sitz,  or  cold  water;  smaller  quantity  of  water,  in  cold,  is 
best.  A  hot  flannel  pad  to  the  chest,  whilst  in  the  steam-bath,  aids 
the  action,  an3  should  be  renewed  in  hot  water. 

Half  oe  whole  Chest-compresses,  without  collar,  are  very 
useful,  applied  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  tied  round  the  neck ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  compress  is  applied  to  the  chest  in  the  usual  way. 
In  chest  or  lungs  complaints  this  is  beneficial,  from  the  apex  of  the 
lungs  being  more  easily  reached  at  the  top  of  the  back.  Por  rheu- 
matism of  the  shoulders,  or  pain  from  liver-afiiections,  it  is  soothing 
applied  on  the  back  only.  All  consumptive  or  delicate  persons 
should  wear  a  short  flannel  or  hosiery  jacket  to  sleep  in, 
with  collar  and  short  sleeves ;  but  never  to  sleep  in  the  usual  flannel 
vest  they  wear  in  daytime.  We  make  sleeping-jackets  of  merino, 
which  answer  well.  _ 

Hosiery  tfnder-clothikg  is  absolutely  necessary  m  every  case  of 
patients  under  treatment  for  restoration  to  health.  AVe  find  many 
veiT  deficient  in  this  point,  on  arriving  at  the  establishment  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring ;  and  before  we  can  expect  any  good 
eflects  from  the  baths,  we  require  attention  to  this  point.    The  most 
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msitive  may  wear  the  hosieiy  laeriuo  uuder-clotliiug,  if  it  is  made  of 
Dol  fine  enough  ;  and  it  may  be  made  liglit  and  warm  too,  by  using 
le  finest  German  or  Australian  wools,  with  only  cotton  enough  in 
prevent  shi-iuking.  Common  merino  is  nearly  all  cotton,  and 
wes  little  warmth.  The  best  merino  is  not  even  warm  enough 
;t  many  invalids  ;  and  then  the  Leicester  or  Scotch  lambs'  wool 
jjment's  are  the  best.  Ladies  with  delicate  chests  will  do  well  to 
ear  the  merino  vests,  with  high  necks  and  long  sleeves.  The  super 
aality  is  mostly  used,  and  many  of  our  delicate  invalids  have  found 
iimediate  benefit  from  their  use.  The  union  dresses  also,  either  for 
i\y  or  night,  ai'e  a  great  comfort  to  the  invalid  who  has  not  before 
lied  them.  The  union  dress  is  vest  and  drawers  in  one  garment, 
iiid  are  made  for  adults,  and  also  for  children  of  all  ages.  Our  fine 
iad  stout  merino  goods  can  be  had  in  any  Lojidon  shop,  or  of  the 
■i'incipal  wholesale  hosiery  warehouses  in  London  only.  The  wool 
I  of  the  finest  quality;  and  the  summer  garments  in  India  gauzes, 
are  calculated  for  wear  in  hot  weather,  to  absorb  perspiration, 
lad  keep  the  body  dry. 

CCase  No.  1,  of  disease  of  the  Imigs.— Gentleman,  age  30.  Treatment  pre- 
rribed  ia  November  to  be  varied  accorclmg  to  cncumstances.  On  rising,  Nos. 
:  and  26.  Porenoou,  No.  72  five  minutes ;  same  time,  have  feet  and  hands  in 
lit  mustard  and  water :  do  all  this  with  as  httle  rmdi-essing  as  possible.  After- 
icon,  No.  114 ;  expose  the  body  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible ;  No.  177  and 
jigle  172  and  186. 

(Case  No.  2,  lungs  affected,  age  45.— Chi-onic  patient,  rather  rallying,  but  still 
ijubtful  of  recovery.  In  November,  on  rising,  No.  26 ;  but  if  dully,  take  it 
ppid.  forenoon.  No.  7,  drop  the  pad  dii-ectly  the  sheet  is  on;  and  when 
.  essed  take  No.  154,  not  quite  cold.  Afternoon,  No.  120.  Bedtime,  No.  72 ; 
uustard  on  soles  of  feet. 

iCase  No.  3.-^Gentleman,  age  55,  sUght  frame,  rather  worn ;  general  debdity 
dd  sciatica  ia  November.  On  rising.  No.  24.  Forenoon,  first  day,  Nos.  64  and 
;;  second  forenoon,  No.  121;  third.  No.  52,  sh^ht.  Afternoon,  feet  in  hot 
lastard  and  water ;  rub  affected  leg  and  hip  with  the  hand  and  the  mustard 
iiid  water  four  minutes  gently;  and  at  bed-time  No.  99  every  other  night. 
(Case  No.  4,  bronchial  attack  from  stomach  uritation,  owing  to  stimulants. — 

fentleman,  age  30.  Fii-st  week,  ti-eatment,  as  foUows,  in  May  : — On  rising,  hot 
cold  sheet ;  mustai'd  leg  hath,  100  degrees,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Forenoon, 
3am  bath  eight  minutes,  and  cold  shallow.    Afternoon,  sitz  100  degrees  two 
iiinutes ;  run  dowTi  cold  five  minutes,  and  spinal  rubbing.    Night,  hot  mustard 
-■J  hath,  100  degrees,  fifteen  minutes. 

iCase  No.  5,  varicose  veins. — A  lady,  age  50.  On  rising,  No.  96.  Forenoon, 
'0.  46 ;  alternate  days,  Nos.  6  and  138.  Afternoon^  mustard  poultices,  where 
ians  are  large  on  the  legs,  and  No.  143.  Bedtime,  sitz  80  degrees  five  minutes ; 
ioernate  nights.  No.  159. 

(Case  No.  6. — A  gentleman,  age  40,  rather  spare  ;  out-door  occupation.  Liver, 
lid  especially  stomach,  deranged ;  a  good  deal  of  stomach  irritation.  November, 
1 .  rismg,  first  day,  Nos.  1  and  73  for  three  minutes,  covering  person  well  with 
unket,  and  stand  on  hot  pad ;  second  day,  ditto  •  third  day,  ditto.  Forenoon, 
bst  day,  11  o'clock,  No.  90  with  small  half-pad  to  stomach,  afterwards  No. 

tepid,  feet  in  hot  mustard  all  the  time ;  second  day.  No.  44 ;  third  day,  as 
<st.  Afternoon,  No.  157.  No.  166  in  night,  very  well  wrung  out.  No.  163  in 
•y,  wetted  only  in  front.  Only  sip  water  by  table-spoonfms  at  once.  Diet 
00.  211. 
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Case  No.  7. — A  gentleman,  age  28,;  good  deal  emaciated j  consumption.  OiT 
rising,  first  day,  Nos.  10,  72,  covered  up  well ;  second  day,  Nos.  13,  10,  and  72, 
ditto  •  third,  as  first.   Forenoon,  first  day,  No.  68  ;  second  day.  No.  64 ;  third 
day.  No.  68.   Afternoon,  No.  107,  feet  in  hot  mustard;  No.  214  to  arms,  Nos 
198, 196, 207,  208,  168, 178,  207. 

Addittonal   note  on  Chisis. — "When  crisis  has  been  well 
brought  out,  and  becomes  hot  and  irritable,  leave  off  the  oiled  si. 
or  mackintosh  ;  and  if  in  parts  where  the  silk  cannot  be  applied, 
cannot  be  conveniently  had,  use  a  bandage  of  four  thicknesses  oflKgci 
fine  soft  calico  wrung  out  of  tepid  -water,  and  one  thickness  of  dijwi' 
flannel  over,  often  renewed  until  nearly  well. 

The  cause  of  sxjuden  attacks  of  fever,  inflammation,  dropsy, 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  other  diseases,  is  owing  to  a  simple  prin- 
ciple.   jProm  improper  diet,  stimulants,  tobacco,  over-fatigue,  oi 
anything  which  causes  indigestion,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  th 
alimentary  canals  becomes  inflamed  and  in  a  diseased  state.  A' 
food  taken  while  the  organs  are  thus  incapable  of  performing  the:  ^ 
natural  ofl&ces  does  not  afford  proper  nourishment  to  the  body,  but' 
supplies  an  imperfectly  prepared  material  to  supply  the  waste  always 
going  on,  and  which  the  nutritive  pow^ers  of  the  body  will  supply  j 
with  unhealthy  material,  when  good  cannot  be  had  ;  otherwise,  i 
the  organs  could  not  supply  any  material  except  when  in  a  perfectl; 
healthy  state,  life  would  soon  be  brought  to  an  end  on  every  fit  i 
iadigestion.    The  Creator,  however,  has  endowed  the  body  with 
conservative  power  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  before  it  su 
cumbs  either  to  unhealthy  aliment  or  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  or 
mental  pressure  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  power  of  endurance,  and 
in  some  more  than  in  others.    Here  again,  however,  we  see  the 
beneficent  care  and  the  justice  of  God  ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  those- 
who  have  beeu  brought  into  the  world  with  slight  or  delicate  frames 
often  live  out  many  stronger  persons.    The  explanation  is  this: — the. 
delicate  sooner  feel  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous| 
membranes ;  they  are  sooner  brought  to  a  stand  ;  they  are  reminded 
of  danger  sooner,  and  take  measures  of  precaution,  by  taking  restj 
stopping  the  supplies,  or  moderating  them,  until  the  organs  havd| 
had  time  to  recover;  they  cannot  bear  the  deranged  state  which 
stronger  persons  can.    Thus  it  follows  that  the  stronger  frames  can 
bear  up  longer,  and  often  appear  in  fair  health,  when  in  fact  it  would- 
be  seen  by  the  state  of  the  fauces  and  the  tongue,  the  lips  and  the 
eyelids,  that  there  is  that  amount  of  inflammatory  action  in  the^ 
mucous  membrane  linings,  that  only  requires  the  exciting  cause 
some  excess,  either  in  over-fatigue  or  diet,  to  concentrate  the  storitt'l 
ou  the  weakest  part  of  the  frame ;  and  even  then,  such  is  the  coi^ 
servative  power  inherent  in  the  frame,  that  the  disease  is  thrown  o, 
by  fever,  inflammation,  dropsy,  &c. ;  but,  from  the  unnatural,  cru( 
treatment  in  physicking,  blistering,  setouing,  and  the  many  ways  of 
attempting  to  drive  out  the  disease,  the  body  is  left  a  wreck.  The 
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ittrasfc  in  the  treatment  of  the  body  by  these  means,  and  the  gentle 
iiropathic  phins,  will  soon  commend  Hydropathy  to  all  thinking, 
lorejudiced  persons.  Mucous  inflammatory  action  precipitates 
i^ase  on  vital  organs,  when  they  have  been  weakened  by  its  con- 
uaance,  and  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  sympathy  vkfith  the  diseased 
■rts. 

■:!noKiNG. — "  On  Monday  last,  Mr.  J.  Parry  Cole,  a  professor  of  music,  at 
;;indel,  was  pla}'ing  with  a  fourpemiy-piece,  by  jerking  it  out  of  bis  liand  into 
•jQiouth,  when  by  some  accident  it  was  drawn  into  the  wuidpipe.  He  eudea- 
rred  by  various  means  to  remove  the  coin,  but  unsuccessfully.  Immediately 
;c>ought  a  neighbom'ing  surgeon,  who  administered  aii  emetic,  but  this  failed, 
Mr.  Cole  was  appalled  by  being  told  '  that  nothing  more  could  be  done,' 
:  it  was  probable  that  mortification  would  ensue.  So  alarmed  was  he  that  he 
)i-te  to  his  friends  to  teU  them  of  the  unhappy  accident  and  its  anticipated 
iiidts.  The  fourpenny-piece  had  become  weaged  in  edgeways,  and  breathing 
: .  not  interrupted,  further  than  that  it  produced  a  kind  of  wheezing  noise, 
lilar  to  that  m  an  asthmatical  person.  After  trying  every  means  to  move  the 
Kiediment  during  the  night,  Mr.  Cole  hastened  to  CMchester  the  next  morning, 
sre  he  was  caUed  professionally ;  but  being  imable,  from  pain  and  natural 
;dety,  to  attend  to  his  duties,  he  called  at  the  surgery  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Jones,  who, 
aauscidtation,  coidd  easdy  detect  the  coin  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  wind- 
:  3.  The  same  sad  tale  was  told  him  as  before,  and  that  mortification  would 
hbably  set  in  in  two  days.  The  only  chance  was  to  have  some  chloroform 
luiinistered,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  an  external  operation.  This  was, 
oeed,  sad  news  for  a  young  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  hie.  But  previous  to 
i  leaving  Arundel,  a  lady  had  reminded  Mr.  Cole  of  a  similar  accident  oc- 
irin^  to  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  get  a  half- 
eereign  in  his  windpipe,  in  playing  with  his  cliildi-en.  The  way  in  which  that 
>  1  removed  was  in  placing  the  gentleman  on  his  head,  and  giving  a  violent 
m  at  his  back.  Mr.  Cole  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Jones  and  Ids  as- 
aant,  but  both  were  somewhat  doubtful  of  such  an  experiment.  However, 
. .  Cole  insisted  that  this  singular  plan  of  removing  the  imprisoned  coin  should 
t:tried.  A  cushion  was  placed  on  the  floor,  his  legs  were  raised  into  the  air, 
.  a  violent  blow  was  given  on  the  back ;  immediately  Mr.  Cole  shouted 
oere  it  is !'  And  true  enough  the  fourpenny-piece  had  fallen  from  his  mouth 
m  the  floor.  To  describe  the  feehngs  of  the  patient  at  this  moment  would  be 
wossible.  The  medical  gentlemen  were  equally  dehghted  at  the  result  of  this 
rration ;  the  cushion  on  which  Mi-.  Cole  had  placed  his  head  was  seized  and 
inwn  up  into  the  air,  and  three  hearty  and  joyful  cheers  were  instiactively 
ren  at  such  a  happy  termination  of  what  had  threatened  to  be  a  most  melan- 
ilty  misfortune." 

•  WALLOWING  A  BuLLET.— "A  Highland  shepherd,  whilst  mumbhng  a  small 
let  between  his  teeth,  unfortunately  let  it  escape  ft-om  them,  and  slip  into  the 
dpipe.   He  couched  mcessantly  for  two  hours,  after  which  he  had  slight  in- 
vemence  beyond  a  httle  occasional  dry  cough,  tiU  the  middle  of  the  following 
I  ,  when  he  was  attacked  with  shivering,  headache,  and  deep  pain  m  the  right 
i  !  of  the  chest.   The  shivermg  and  headache  ceased,  but  the  pain  continued, 
!   he  was  excessively  drowsy.    On  the  evening  of  the  thhd  day  he  was  seen 
Dr.  Macrae,  who,  bemg  satisfied  of  the  lodgment  of  the  bullet,  'directed 
man  to  be  strapped  securely  to  a  common  chair,  that  he  might  be  easdy  sus- 
ded  from  the  rafters  of  the  roof  with  head  downwards,  in  order  that  his  chest 
:  ht  be  conveniently  shaken  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sudden  smart  jerks,  and 
'  i  the  weight  of  the  bullet  might  favour  its  escape  from  its  seat  ua  the 
's.'  He  was  kept  depending  as  long  as  he  could  endure  such  an  uncomfortable 
itien,  and  ihen  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest, 
en  sulficiently  recruited,  he  was  hung  up  again.  Upon  bemg  taken  down  the 
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shaking  and  a  few  convulsive  retching  coughs,  and  spat  the  little  bullet  from  his 
mouth."^ — Household  Surgery  ;  or.  Hints  ort  Emergencies. 

Champ  iir  the  Stomach  ob  Bowels  will  be  relieved  by  No.  67 
for  one  hour,  or  44 ;  and  after  the  application,  sponge  or  -\vipe  tlie 
trunk  only  with  a  sponge  or  towel  wrung  out  of  tepid  water ;  then 
put  on  flannel  and  body  bandage,  the  flannel  part  very  well  wrung 
out  of  hot  water,  and  have  another  dry  flannel  wrapper  over  that 
keep  on  all  night,  fend  by  morning  the  person  will  be  well.  0 
rising,  take  the  usual  morning  treatment. 

Palsy  being  paralysis,  only  in  a  difierent  form,  we  treat  in 
similar  manner  -.—steam-baths,  bandages,  packing ;  also  bandaging  th 
limbs  in  No.  214.    Spinal  applications  good,  as  Nos.  121,  112,  114 
also  166.    Dr.  Hooper  says  of  palsy  : — 

"When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such  as  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon 
terminates  fatally.  When  it  arises  as  a  consequence  of  apoplexy,  it  generally 
proves  very  difficult  to  cure.  Paralytic  aifections  of  the  lower  extremities, 
ensuing  from  any  injury  done  to  the  spmal  marrow,  by  blows  and  other  accidents, 
usually  prove  incurable.  Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  disease  in  every  instance, 
particularly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  is  sometimes  removed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  diarrhoea  or  fever.  _  . 

"The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissections  m  palsy  are  vanous? 
lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  more  frequently  the  former.   "Where  hemiJ 
plegia  is  a  consequence  of  apoplexy,  sanguineous  effusion  is  generally  found  tr 
have  taken  place  in  the  braia*on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  paralysed." 

APPLICATION  OF  HYDUOPATHY  TO  CATTLE,  &c.— Hydropathy 
quite  as  successfully  appUed  to  animals  as  to  the  human  frame ;  and  when  the 
prejudices  in  favour  of  physic,  bleeding,  and  blistering  are  removed,  it  will  be 
extensively  practised.  I  have  used  it  vrith  entire  success  for  the  last  five  years 
in  various  cases  with  my  horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  when  the  usual  modes  have 
proved  unavailing.  One  instance  has  just  occurred.  Mr.  Bown,  farmer,  of 
Birchwood,  near  Alfreton,  a  friend  of  ours,  sent  his  man  over  to  me,  saying  he 
had  a  cow  down  of  the  milk'-fever.  I  sent  my  man  over  immediately ;  he  found 
the  animal  breathing  with  great  difficulty.  Fkst,  a  blanket  was  dipped  m  hot 
water,  wrung  out,  and  wrapped  round  the  animal's  body,  and  especially  round  the 
elder  ■  then  mackintosh  sheet  over  to  keep  ia  the  heat,— (this  should  be  done 
quickiy),  if  no  mackintosh  sheet,  bed-rngs  would  do,  so  that  enough  are  put  on  to 
keep  the  heat  in.  This  was  kept  on  one  hour  without  removmg.  Ee-dipped 
tlie  blanket  in  hot  water,  and  so  kept  on  fomenting  for  two  hours,  then  washed 
over  with  cold  water,  and  well  rubbed  dry.  Then  gave  a  wet  pack  with  sheeK 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  wrapped  round  the  body,  then  drv  rugs  or  sacks,  and/ 
the  man  to  place  a  bed  on  the  whole  as  the  ammal  lay  down.  In  pack  one, 
hour  and  a  half,  then  washed  her  down  with  cold  water,  and  rubbed  her  dry. 
The  cow  gave  sis  quarts  of  milk,  and  was  quite  reheved.  Let  the  cow  rest,  and 
fomented  again  at  night,  and  again  next  morning,  when  she  was  taken  out  m 
the  field  for  exercise,  and  brought  back  into  the  barn.  Dm-mg  the  whole  time 
put  dry  rugs  over  the  body  when  not  fomenting,  and  in  a  warm  place  with  ; 
plenty  of  straw.  The  cow  was  quite  well  the  thii-d  day.  Similai-  fomentation  W 
pigs  has  often  saved  them  when  given  up. 
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THE  READY  METHOD  IN  SUSPENDED  EESPIEATION  IN 
DROWNING,  &c.— BY  DR.  MARSHALL  HALL. 

. .  Treat  the  patiently  instantly,  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  exposing  the  face 
f  chest  to  the  breeze  (except  in  severe  weather.) 

/.  To  Clear  the  Throat— 
. .  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with  one  wrist  under  the  forehead  • 
] fluids  and  the  tongue  tlien  fall  forwards,  leaving  tfie  entrance  to  the  windpipe 

f :  there  be  breathing — ^wait  and  watch  ;  if  not,  or  if  it  fail, — 

II. — To  Hxcite  Respiration — 
. .  Turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  his  side,  and — 
.  Excite  the  nostrils,  the  throat,  &c.,  and  dash  cold  water  on  the  face,  pre- 
lasly  rubbed  warm. 

i  I  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly, — 

HI— To  Imitate  'Respiration — 
.  Replace  the  patent  on  his  face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest  well  on  a 
eed  coat  or  other  article  of  dress ; 

Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly  on 
i  face,  alternately ;  repeating  these  measures  deliberately,  efficiently,  perse- 
mgly,  ffteen  times  in  the  minute,  occasionally  varying  the  side  ; 

■  in  tlie  patient  reposes  on  the  chest,  this  cavity  is  compressed  by  the  weight  of 
')ody,  and  expiration  takes  place ;  when  he  is  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure 
■^.moved,  and  inspiration  occurs.^ 

When  the  jorowe  position  is  resumed,  make  equable  but  efficient  pressure, 
;  1  brisk  movement,  along  the  back  of  the  c/iest;  removing  it  immediately  before 

■  tion  on  the  side ; 

:he  first  measure  augments  the  expiration,  tJie  second  commences  inspiration.^ 

'  ***  The  besult  is — Respikation  ; — and,  if  not  too  late— Life  ! 
IJ^. — To  induce  Circulation  and  Warmth — 
Meantime  rub  the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  with 

yyy,  using  handkerchiefs,  &c. 
Tiy  this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along  the  veins  towards  the  heart.'] 
Let  the  limbs  be  thus  warmed  and  dried,  and  then  clothed,  each  bystander 

)blying  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  &c. 

Jp«id  the  continuoits  warm-bath,  and  the  position  on  or  inclined  to  the  baek. 
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Dil  MILLEUON  THE  ORDINARY  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY  IN  HEALTH.*— "Every  function  of  the  living  man— whether  thmkin.!,' 
by  help  of  his  brain,  for  exam_ple,  or  working  by  means  of  his  muscles,  oi. 
secreting  through  the  agency  of  his  glands,  produces  a  corresponding  disin- 
te°-ration  of  the  appropriate  structure ;  a  certain  amount  of  nei-vous,  muscular, 
or  secreting  tissue  ci-umbles  down,  and,  for  the  time  bemg,  is  rendered  useless 
to  the  living  economy ;  and,  besides,  its  presence  any  longer— at  least  m  that 
condition— would  prove  hui-tful.   A  twofold  action  is  required :  lirst,  to  supply 
renewal  for  the  waste ;  and  second,  to  have  the  wasted  material  suitably  re-  .m 
moved.   The  latter  object  is  accomplished  by  the  blood,  which,  by  the  help  of  ,jjt 
veins  and  absorbents,  receives  the  used-up  stuif  mto  its  backward  or  venous  e^. 
current,  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  part  by  the  action  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs, 
and  disposing  of  what  remains  by  means  of  the  organs  of  excretion -the  liver, 
bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys.   The  renewing  supply  of  the  waste  from  tear  anj 
wear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  performed  by  the  arterial  blood,  in  its  onwar^ 
current  throughout  the  frame.   Eiltermg  through  verr  mmute  and  numeroui 
vessels,  caUed  capillaries,  it  aUows  that  portion  of  it  wtich  is  needM  to  com 
pensatefor  the  ever-recurring  loss  to  escape,  and  come  in  contact  with  and  be 
Sed  to  the  pai-ts  wliich  need  it.   The  waste  is  constant-greater  according 
to  the  amount  o\  exertion  made,  but  always  more  or  le^s:  and  the  supply  must 
not  only  be  constant  too,  and  proportional  m  amount,  but  also  of  a  certain  quality 
Send  venous  {exhausted"^         to  muscle,  and  you  mar.  both  its  structure  imd 
its  working.   Do  the  liie  by  the  brain,  and  the  result  is  similar ;  you  disorder 
iSfonction  invariably,  and  may  easUy  enough  ^^l^.f «  Ta^ 
blood  must  be  arterial  {having  received  oxygen  through  the  lungs).  Ha^TUg 
nourished,  it  becomes  venous  {^xhanste<r)-not  only  useless  but  noxious  to  the 
organs  that  need  nourishment,  and  fit  only  to  be  sent  back  through  the  hver 
and  lun-s  there  to  undergo  such  changes  of  giving  and  takmg  as  shaU  once 
Xre^fdiviUor  its  wor\  of  supply.   In  this  backward  course  as  drea^. 
said  it  receives  and  is  mingled  with  the  used-up  material,  whose  loss  its  mst 
wavc  Ls  rcom'pensate.   And  whatever  tends  to  send  on  tlus  doubly-d^effld 
current  over  the  whole  body,  with  an  imperfect  performance  of  the  punfymg 
prSsAedmically  called '^.;,..m^ec^«-must  inevitably  cause  most  serious 

mterference  with  health  and  longevity.                „„„fa,-T,P^  '   T,i  pvptv  circuit;  ^ 

«  But  the  blood  is  not  a  mere  curchng  fluid,  seK-contamed     f  f    ^  ^^.^^  , 

it  makes,  it  loses  largely,  both  mquality  and  q-^^^^ji^;  Iwe  mas^:  ^ 
madeun    This  is  done  through  the  stomach.   Eood  is  taken  m  tnere, jnasu-^^ 

Sed,  softeied  and  mixed  upfso  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  suspension  and  soktio^  J 

The  eastric  iuice— or  pecuHar  secretion  of  the  stomach— mmgles.  with      am  ' 

the  l/ZSTs  carriedV  as  ^if  in  a  stew-pan  H^^/^^^^HLre^'^^ecS 
cM  rhvme  the  food  moves  slowly  into  the  alimentary  canal;  there  it  receive 
fSr  SKns-^^^^  iver,  and  juice  from  the  pancreas  or  sweet 

S  the  nSoS  portion,  caUed  chyle,  is  talcen  n^  ^li'^^^^^tt^Z^^^ 
variniis  tubes  concentrate  into  one  common  duct;  and  this  empties  us  conienw 
S  the  venous  retoning  blood,  just  before  it  begins  its  puxif«ng  circuit  throng 
lf«  Lnn?!    So  the  fS  is  fed    But  some  things-alcohol  happens  to  be  on^ 

niTbPv  are  bv  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  are  carried—  ittle  it  at  ail  chan^ea 

divel  r.^lMirn.ii.i'!'0,.  the  stowch  and  bowls  .n  the  rom^ 
l^u'S:  .„d  WrfgS,  »d  W.  Twedi.,  i.d  of  .U  B.ok».l.».    C.o.h.  » 
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■lie— as  a  help;  and  having  got  also,  what  iu  some  respects  it  might  have 
"med  to  have  been  better  without,  the  used-up  material  refuse  ot  lile  and 
•rkin"-— as  a  burthen,— it  passes  by  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through  tlie 

-"■3  •  °and  in  the  cell-Like  ramifications  of  these,  it  is  brousht  in  all  its  motley 
Tss  mto  contact  with  the  air,  which  for  that  purpose  has  been  taken  in  by  the 

idpipe  This  air  parts  with  its  oxygen ;  a  large  proportion  of  which  umtes 
'  h  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  blood,  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  bemg 
rricated  in  consequence.  This  important  change,  chemically  called  oxidation, 
really  a  burning.  Though  not  accompanied  by  light  or  flame,  it  is,  hke  ordinary 
iinbustion,  productive  of  heat;  and,  in  consequence,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
k'od  that  the  process  of  respiration,  when  duly  performed,  tulhis  two  important 
eects— aerating  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  helpmg  to  mamtam  the  due 

Wa^T  isl^' THAT  IS  THUS  OXIDISED,  OE  BURNT  BY  THE 
llEATHED  AIR  ?  TWO  THINGS.  The  used-up  material  of  the  structures, 
uurned  m  the  venous  circulation,  is  either  burnt  off,  or  so  modified  as  to  be  tou- 
rt-ted  into  the  most  suitable  forms  for  final  expulsion  from  the  blood,  ihe 
\tater  part  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  carbomc  acid  and  watery  vapour,  while 
■ :  rest,  imperfectly  oxidated,  moves  on  into  the  general  cu-culation  to  be  dealt 
tfch  exhaustively  m  the  lungs  on  its  next  transit  or  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
fsr  bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys.  This  treatment  of  the  'waste'  is  essential,  and 
i^ist  be  done.  But  the  doing  of  it  is  not  enough,  of  itself,  to  maintiun  the 
taeral  temperature.  And  so  a  portion  of  food,  digested  iu  the  stomach,  and 
■ficived  by  the  blood  as  chyle,  is  specially  devoted  to  the  process  of  burmng 
ij;  that  portion  consisting  of  such  articles  of  diet  as  contain  no  niti-ogen— oil 
li i' sugar  beiag  special  examples.  In  this  wondrous  Hving  factory  of  ours,  the 
Lsste  material  is  not  only  burned  off— as  farmers  do  '  wrack '  on  the  surface  ot 
fcir  fields,— there  is  besides  a  special  heating  apparatus  constantly  at  work ; 
di  so,  by  the  twofold  process,  the  blood  is  purified  of  its  hurtful  matter,  while 
E!  whole  frame  is  maiataiaed  in  its  due  heat.  Let  either  part  of  this  process 
il,  and  evil  must  ensue.  Burn  off  all  the  blood's  impurity,  yet  have  an  insuf- 
iaent  supply  of  extra  fuel  from  the  stomach— the  body  must  grow  cold.*  Send 
1  inordinate  amount  of  peculiarly  combustiblet  material  from  the  stomach,  so 
at  it  shall  do  ahnost  all  the  burning— then  the  blood's  impurity  cannot  be 
Efficiently  consumed ;  venous  blood  wiU  come  to  circulate  more  or  less,  instead 
,  arterial ;  and  the  most  serious  consequences  cannot  fail  to  happen.  The 
iiineys,  and  skin,  and  liver  vrill  make  great  exertions,  no  doubt— as  excre- 
rry  organs  —  to  throw  out  the  evil  thus  forced  through  the  system,  but 
('37  wifl  not  wholly  succeed ;  and  they  themselves  will  suffer  injury  in  the  strain. 

•*  "  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  whole  of  the  heating  process  is  done  in  the  lungs, 
m  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  (as  will  immediately  be 
anted)  that  every  act  of  nutrition  and  disintegration  of  tissue  throughout  the 
iJdy — every  change  from  fluid  to  solid,  and  from  solid  to  fluid — is  accom- 
lanied  with  disengagement  of  caloric.  But  obviously  while  much  of  the  '  oxid- 
l  ion  '  is  done  in  the  lungs,  almost  all  the  oxygen  enters  by  the  lungs,  whereby 
ee  'oxidation,'  or  burning,  is  performed." 

-f  "Whether  it  be  because  alcohol  is  '  peculiarly  combustible'  or  not,  may 
i!it  be  quite  determined ;  but  Prout  and  others  have  experimentally  ascer- 
irined  that  less  carbonic  acid  than  usual  is  evoked  during  the  presence  of 
I'Cohol  in  the  blood,  and  that  that  fluid  is  decidedly  darker  than  in  persons 
iiitainted  by  the  'poison.'  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  alcohol,  circulating  in 
ee  blood,  to  a  considerable  extent  suspended,  for  the  time,  the  chemico-vital 
locesses  proper  to  the  fluid  in  its  normal  state.  Thus  the  oxidation  of  the 
1  losphorus  of  waste  tissue  is  sometimes  so  interrupted  by  alcohol,  thnt  the 
)jdy  of  the  drunkard  smells  of  phosphorus,  his  breath  presents  a  visible 
viosphorence,  and  his  urine  is  luminous  in  the  dark.  As  will  afterwards  be 
fen,  this  is  the  only  luminosity  which  alcohol  imparts  to  the  debauchee." 
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The  blood  will  remain  impure,  important  organs  of  the  body  will  be  thrown  into 
a  state  of  disorder,  and  disease  of  a  serious  kind  may  be  established.   But  tlie 
whole  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  by  the  lungs  is  not  thus  accounted  for.   Aboui  ,i. 
fourth  passes  into  the  system,  with  the  blood,  without  being  spent  at  all  on  oxi- 
dation of  the  '  waste.'   This  portion  of  the  oxygen  cannot  well  be  traced  in  its 
course ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  acts  an  important  part  in  the  ji 
change  of  the  nutritious  part  of  the  arterial  blood  into  living  tissue— supplyingjB 
renewal  for  the  '  waste;'  and  that  it  is  again  active  in  the  crumbling  down  ofl 
that  tissue— constituting  the  'waste;'  in  both  actions  evolving  caloric.   And  so 
here  is  a  third  way  of  maintaining  the  general  temperature.   Under  the  term 
'  alcohol'  is  included,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.   All  the  varieties  of  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors  are  the  same  as  to 
their  intoxicating  quality  ;  that  invariably  depends  upon  the  presence  of  alcohol. 
This  may  be  more  or  less  diluted^  mtx.ed,  coloured,  and  flavoured  ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  malt  liquors,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  nutritive  material ;  *  but 
it  is  always  present,  and  according  to  its  amount  is  the  intoxicating  power  of  the 
beverage.   A  man  is  apt  to  draw  a  broad  distinction — greatly  in  liis  oyra.  favour  J 
— between  himself  drinking  beer  and  another  drinking  brandy,  as  a  daily  habit 
but  the  truth  is,  that  both  are  drinking  the  same  thing  only  in  different  guiseB 
and  dilution ;  chemically  and  practically,  there  is  much  the  same  difference  asa 
between  one  who  drioks  spirits  'neat'  and  another  who  drinks  his  allowance  on 
the  same  thing  largely  '  watered.'   The  one  drinks  alcohol  slightly  diluted ;  theB 
other  drinks  alcohol  much  diluted,  and  somewhat  modified  by  flavour:  butB 
both  are  drinking  alcohol.   Not  a  day  passes  but  you  may  hear,  'I  am  nol 
drinker;  for  years  I  have  never  touched  spirits ;  I  take  nothing  but  wine.'  Them 
man  who  so  expresses  himself  may  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  nis  pint  of  sherry,B 
or  quart  of  claret,  daily,  or  all  but  daily ;  and,  while  honestly  convinced  that  hefl 
is  touching  no  '  spirits,'  is  really  swallowing  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  as  if  heB 
had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  raw  brandy  or  whisky  instead.   He  believes  thatl 
spirits  are  injurious;  he  would  not  take  them  for  the  world;  yet  all  the  while  he! 
is  taking  them ;  and  surely  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  be  undeceivedJ 
Let  it  be  well  understood,  then,  at  starting,  that  all  intoxicating  beverages  con-f 
tain  alcohol,  as  their  characteristic  and  essential  ingredient ;  and,  however  they ; 
may  vary  in  taste  or  appearance,  their  chemical  constitution  as  intoxicants  is 
practically  the  same.   Eeer,  no  doubt,  is  less  hurtful  than  brandy — wine  less 
dangerous  than  whisky ;  but  chiefly  because  thej  contain  less  alcohol. 

"  Alcohol  is  a  poison.   In  chemistry  and  physiology,  this  is  its  proper  place.  ^ 

"  Many  readers  may  receive  this  dogmatic  assertion  with  a  '  Pooh,  pooh' — 
'  Fanaticism  and  folly'—'  We  know  better.'  Let  me  support  the  assertion, ; 
therefore,  by  authority.  'The  sedative  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,'  says- 
Christison— and  we  know  no  higher  authority,  either  as  regards  poisons  or  the  J 
articles  of  the  materia  mediea—' constitutes  it  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  For* 
its  effects  as  such,  if  rapidly  brought  on  by  a  large  dose,  there  is  no  antidotei 
known;  the  only  efBcacious  treatment  consisting  of  speedy  evacuation  of  thel 
stomach,  and  the  employment  of  brisk  external  stimuli.'   \ 

"NOW  LET  US  INQUIKE  AS  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THIS  FORr 
MID  ABLE  AGENT.— Obviously,  they  will  vary  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  recipient,  and  especially  according  to  the  manner  and  amount  of  the 
administration.  .        „    m      i   -i.  i.  n 

"  I.  Alcohol  absolutely  pure  is  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  mtemally.  io  make  it  at  aU 
tolerable  to  the  stomach,  it  must  be  diluted;  and  the  strongest  brandy,  whisky, 
or  other  '  spirit'  contauis  a  large  proportion  of  water— thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per 

*  "  Very  small  in  the  best  of  them,  especially  if  you  exclude  the  saccharine 
stuflFs.  For,  according  to  Liebig,  suppose  a  man  to  consume,  daily,  eight  or 
ten  quarts  of  '  the  best  Bavarian  beer,'  he  will  obtain  from  it,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  montlis,  no  more  than  the  same  quantity  of  nutritive  constituents  con- 
tained in  a  five-pound  loaf  of  bread." 
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!.t.  But  though  thus  inodilicd,  a  large  quantity  in  tlic  adtilh,  or  a  small  qium- 
'  in  the  ehild,  may  prove  rapidly  fatal.  It  is  almost  at  once  absorbed  by  the 
.us  of  the  stomacii,  and  mixing  with  the  blood  is  carried  to  aU  parts  of  the 
ly,  att'ectmg  certtiin  of  these  very  specially,— namely,  the  nervous  centres. 
3se  are  paralysed-  the  heart  stops,  and  hfe  ceases.  A  man  quaffs  a  quart  of 
.ndy  abuost  at  a  draught,  tumbles  down,  and  cbes  on  the  spot.  The  shock  of 
large  dose  of  alcohol  on  his  nervous  system,  with  which  it  is  almost  imme- 
tely  brought  into  lUrect  contact  through  absorption  into  the  blood,  acts  like  a 
ivw  on  the  head,  or  a  kick  on  the  stomach.   Prussic  acid  is  not  more  deadly. 

I  obtain  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  alcohol  dashes  through  every 
-.tacle  to  reach  the  brain— the  material  organ  of  reason,  and  the  special  object 
i  Jie  poison  when  once  it  gains  access  to  the  body— consider  the  following  ex- 
liment  of  Dr.  Percy :— He  injected  about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  alcohol  into 
:  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  the  animal  dropped  dead  almost  instantaneously.  As 
iin  thereafter  as  he  could  remove  the  brain— an  operation  which  occupied  only 
aw  minutes— and  place  it  in  an  apparatus  for  distillation,  he  by  that  process 
rracted  from  it  a  notable  quantity  of  the  alcohol- more  than  from  an  equal 
:ght  of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the  blood  itself. 

II.  But  the  dose  may  not  be  such  as  to  kill  at  once  by  shock.  Tlie  bottle,  we 

II  suppose,  is  consumed  more  leisurely,  and  by  and  by  the  man  is  found  in  a  state 
<3ely  resembhng  apoplexy— with  suffused  face,  labouring  pulse,  heavy,  noisy 
lathing,  and  total  msensibility.  What  has  happened  P  The  alcohol  absorbed 
:  reached  the  nervous  centres  as  before,  and  has  all  but  paralysed  their  func- 
las:  inconsequence,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  both  acting  most  imperfectly; 
i  blood  is  tailing  to  receive  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen  in  its  oozy  passage 
lOugh  the  lungs,  and  is,  besides,  directly  altered  for  the  worse  by  the  aTcohoPs 
uaal  presence  in  it.  The  man  is  choking  graduaUy,  as  if  with  a  rope  round  his 
%  or  a  clot  of  blood  m  his  brain.  The  hand  of  alcohol  is  on  his  throat ; 
athmg  becomes  slower  and  slower,  the  heart  beats  more  and  more  faintly,  the 
y  grows  cold,  and  in  no  long  time  all  is  stiU  in  death.    Peculiar  circum- 

aaces  ma^  render  such  an  event  possible  under  even  a  comparatively  small 
"6.  Orcbnary  'intoxication'  may  not  have  occurred,  yet  the  alcohol  may  so 
ariously  determme  to  and  act  on  the  brain,  as  to  cause  congestive  apoplexy, 
dified  liy  symptoms  of  poisomng.  And  under  this,  life  may  give  way,  as  in 
:  followmg  case:— A  gentleman  supped  out,  drank  several  tumblers  of  toddy, 
le  home,  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  insensible.  A  physi- 
.1,  hui-riedly  called,  at  once  recog-nised  the  symptoms  as  those  of  narcotic 
mmng,  and  treated  the  patient  accordingly.  Reaction  began,  but  failed,  and 
tth  occurred  ^vithin  a  few  hours.  On  dissection,  no  organic  lesion  or  other 
■66  of  death  was  detected.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  carefully  secured 
made  over  to  the  care  of  a  skilful  chemist.  Morphia  was  suspected,  but 
:mng  could  be  found — save  alcohol. 

im.  INTOXICATION!   We  need  not  describe  what  every  one  has  seen, 
I  not  a  few  have  felt.   Let  us,  however,  trace  the  action  of  the  agent  in  lliis 
I  common  variety  of  alcohol's  effects.    Reaching  the  brain  more  gradually 
in  smaUer  quantities  than  m  the  previous  examples,  the  alcohol  acts  as  a 
lulant  at  first,    ihe  intellectual  fimctions  are  excited,  as  shown  by  gaiety 
.ativeness  ammated  expression,  play  of  fancy,  and  increased  rapidity  as  well 
raiiety  of  tliought.   But  the  paramount  function  of  voluntary  control— t[\Q 
It  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  human  mind— is  already  affected  other- 
;  than  by  mcrease  or  exaltation.  While  perception,  memory,  and  imaginatioa 
-specially  excited,  the  will,  almost  from  the  first,  is  sensibly  impaired.  The 
Id  suffers  m  its  best  part,  through  even  slight  tampering  thus  with  the 
'erial  organ  wherewith  it  is  connected. 

IThe  heart  is  roused  and  beats  quicker;  the  general  circulation  is  hastened, 
'  A    f  J  ^^^^^  warmer,  stronger,  and  better. 

.'As  the  dose  is  contmued,  its  effects  are  not  only  observed  in  the  functions  of 
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the  aaterior  and  upper  parts  of  the  brain-its  intellectual  portion-but  extend 
to  1  he  deeper  and  posterior  parts,  connected  x^ith  special  sense  and  m.uscular 
power    Sight  and  hearing  are  aft^cted,  the  limbs  grow  weak  and  tottenng  the 
head  swims!  the  tongue  refuses  distinct  articulation. .  At  the  same  tmie  mteUec 
S  ex™ment  becomes  more  and  -ore  decidedly  iiiteUec^ai  ™ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  delirium ;  reason  is  at  a  discount,  and  YO™^y  fontrol 
place!  more  and  more  in  abeyance.   What  is  .spe^^^f  f,         Jf,/^X  l^'j 
h  merely  animal  is  intensified ;  the  passions  rise  ^<^^e\°^ly,' "r/^^  ^^^^ 
control;  and  the  man  becomes,  unSer  his  own  act,  what       ^^^d for^act 
termed  him,  '  volunfarius  demon.'    He  is  temporardy^«*a«^,  and  fi^^^^^^ 
of  violence  to  himself  or  others.   But  as  the  poisoning  material  tUters  on  mio 
tt  tame^s^t^^^^^^^^  still  farther.   Ail  semblance  of  ^trmdati^^^^^^^ 

Tiart  or  wav  is  over  now.  InteUect  is  all  but  departed ;  and  muscular  po^er  as 
a  a  E'speckl  senles,  are  gone  or  .oing  too.  Besides  ^l^^^^^JJ^^ 
whole  brain  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  suffering   and,  in  consequence^ 

Savat^d  excess  in  t^e  ^.abiWy  mte^^^^^^ 

'  Friends 'will  please  to  accept  of  this  if^^t  «n     So  he  kj  tor  so-e 
affording  breatW-time  to  Ls  attendants  ;bu^  ^  '^^ 

into  the  sittmg-room,  and  began  to  write  with  ^  lus  and! 

table.   He  said  that  he  had  stupidly  forgotten  to  add  a  codacu  g^^J'^^  J 

was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not  ^  on  TucTiTdatS 

a  tolerably  coherent  statement,  to  the  eilect  that  ne  ^  business, 

and  that  L  begged  his  employers  to  support  ^^^^^^^e  ,S  S  ^ye  on  the 

he  quietly  returned  to  his  bei-oom;  but  ^".^^o^S^^  the  attendants 

empty  bed,  than  he  broke  forth  in  a  mo?t7io\e"*„Yrft  ?   f  left  it  hin-  there 

fo^^aving  stolen  his  body.   '  Where  is  it  ?  where  ^  ^LU  ba^k  wS  toned 

when  I  went  into  the  parlour  to  ^i^^the  codiciJ,  a^a  ™  my 

some  scoundrel  has  tafcen  it  away    f  mg  it  back  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

into  excitement  agam    But  by  and     stupor  came  on  ue^a^ 

and  despite  of  all  the  help  that  we  couW  give,  the  died  ^^^  ^ 

sad  reaiity   The  man  does  not  always       f^"^^^^  ani^ 

Set^ ^«  ^^^^^^^ 
^^'^ScOHOL  AS  POOD.-Here  is  t^e  fuuda-^^^^^^ 
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jace  absorbed  into  the  general  circulation,  with  the  double  object  of  nour- 
i:q<t  the  body  and  maintaining  its  due  temperature.  Such  food  meets  with  a 
c  ent  in  the  natural  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  of  other  organs  cpnnected 
hi  the  chyle-making  apparatus— such  as  the  salivary  glands,  the  liver,  the 
ocreas  •  and,  besides,  a  solvent  is  needfid  also  from  without— holding  the  food 
kiolutio'n  at  the  time  of  being  taken,  or  swallowed  along  with  it,  or  after  it,  in 

or  draughts.  Now,  can  alcohol  be  duly  entered  here  as  food,  or  solvent  for 
il?  Not°as  the  latter  certainly.  It  refuses  to  act  along  with  the  gastric 
,e  'It  is  a  remarkable  fact,'  says  Dr.  Dundas  Thompson,  'that  alcohol, 
■m  added  to  the  digestive  fluid,  produces  a  white  precipitate,  so  that  the  fluid 
HO  longer  capable  of  digesting  animal  or  vegetable  matter.'  'The  use  of 
il^holic  stimulants,'  say  Todd  and  Bowman,  'retards  digestion  by  coagulating 
^pepsin  (an  essential  element  of  the  gastric  juice),  and  therebv  interfering 
hi  its  action.  Were  it  not  that  wine  and  spirits  are  rapidly  absorbed,  the 
toduction  of  these  into  the  stomach  in  any  Quantity  would  be  a  complete  bar 
hhe  digestion  of  the  food  as  the  pepsin  would  be  precipitated  from  solution  as 
'kkly  as  it  was  formed  by  the  stomach.'  In  the  laboratory  of  the  pharma- 
nfcist,  alcohol  is  very  valuable  as  a  solvent ;  it  holds  many  things  in  admirable 
nition,  and  many  a  good  tincture  it  makes.  But  m  the  Hving  stomach  of  man 
rlrhich  ought  to  be  no  drug-shop — alcohol  tends  to  harden  and  coagulate  rather 
111  to  soften  and  dissolve.  'It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  water  contained 
lihe  animal  body,'  says  Carpenter,  'that  all  its  vital  functions  are  carried  on. 
■other  liquid  than  water  can  act  as  the  solvent  for  the  various  articles  of  food 
cch  are  taken  into  the  stomach.'  Water  dissolves  them  there ;  water  carries 
iim  into  the  blood,  and  through  the  frame ;  and  water  helps  to  work  them  off 
uin  when  useless.  Indeed,  water  seems  to  have  a  very  remarkable  power  in 
uuration  of  the  system  from  the  noxious  presence  of  effete  material — more 
facially  when  talcen  beyond  the  limits  of  what  mere  slaking  of  thirst  requires. 
1 1  on  this  water-power,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  success  of  'the  water  cure'  depends. 
!BUT  IP  ALtOHOL  BE  NO  SOLVENT  OP  FOOD,  IS  IT  POOD 
iliELP?   Let  us  see.   Can  it  nourish  or  repair  the  waste  of  tissue  ?   Not  at 

It  contains  no  sufficient  chemical  constitution  for  that  end  j  and,  besides, 
nve  have  seen,  it  is  conveyed  unchanged  into  the  blood,  and  so  circulates  there 
il  either  disposed  of  by  combustion  in  the  lungs,  or  removed  (more  or  less 
i  lified  then)  by  the  organs  of  excretion.  Does  it  help  to  maintain  due  tem- 
aature  ?  It  is  only  too  ready  to  do  so.  It  is  very  forward  to  be  burnt  in  the 
Ks.  But  is  its  action  there  desirable  ?  The  mixed  ordinary  food  of  man  (as 
t,r,  bread,  and  vegetables)  which  nourishes  his  body — doing  specially  and  well 
idt  alcohol  cannot  do  at  all— contains  not  only  the  peculiar  materials  for 
rtition,  but  more  or  less  of  fat  or  oil,  and  sugar  or  matter  convertible  into 
aar.   Now  these — especially  the  oil— are  very  suitable  for  oxidation  by  the 

— hence  often  termed  '  respiratory  food ;'  and  their  peculiar  function  seems 
oe  the  undergoing  of  that  process,  with  a  view  to  maintain  temperature — in 
a'ar  as  such  maintenance  may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  what  is  done  by 
idation  of  the  waste  material  returning  in  the  venous  blood.  In  other  words, 
n  natural  arrangement  as  to  maintaining^  temperature  seems  to  be  as  follows : — 
ibbably  every  act  of  nutrition  and  every  act  of  disintegration  of  tissue — the 
sising  of  fluids  into  a  solid,  and  of  soUds  into  a  fluid  condition — is  attended 
hh  more  or  less  production  of  heat :  a  special  supply  of  spare  oxygen  being  pro- 
ted  for  that  purpose.  Besides,  tne  disintegrated  and  waste  material  in  the 
oous  blood  is  Dumed  off,  combining  directly  with  oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs. 
\  1  any  further  combustion  which  may  be  necessary  for  completing  the  efficiency 
'  he  warming  apparatus  is  effected  by  means  of  the  oil  ancl  sugar,  more  especi- 
,  the  former,  which  ordinary  food  suppbes.  Now,  it  is  ascertained  that  in 
I  inary  food,  received  in  even  moderate  quantity,  therd  is  not  only  en''  igh  of 
I  je  combustible  materials  to  ensure  sufficient  temperature,  but  moxc  than 
1  ugh — the  superfluity  being  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  ordinary  fatty  tissue 
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throughout  the  body,  to  meet  accidcutal  scautiness  of  supply,  through  long  fasts 

or  famine.  .1,1 

"  Suppose,  now,  that  alcohol  is  taken  in  any  considerable  quantity,  along  with 
the  ordinarv  supply  of  food.  It  gets  speedily  into  the  blood,  and  into  the  lungs. 
There  it  has  a  greater  appetite  for  oxygen  than  any  of  the  other  combustible 
materials  we  have  mentioned;  and  accordingly  is  burned  off  first.  The  tempera, 
ture  may  be  maintained  in  this  way,  no  doubt.  But  what  happens  in  consequence 
of  the  temperatui-e  being  thus  mamtained  ?  Two  things  ;  or  one  of  two  tilings 
at  the  least :— The  oil  and  sugar  are  not  burnt  off  sufficiently,  and  these  materials 
accumulate  unduly  in  the  body-  or  the  waste  material  of  the  blood  is  not  burnt 
off  sufaciently,  and  this  accumulates  unduly  m  the  body— poisoning  the  blood,  and 
producing  the  serious  consequences  formerly  spoken  of;  or  both  of  these  results 
may  occur,  as  we  believe  most  frequently  is  the  case.  And  a  thu-d  evil  is  also 
possible — The  '  spare  oxygen,'  as  we  have  termed  it— mtended  to  cnculate'with 
the  blood  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  system,  and  to  act  an  important  part 
during  both  the  waste  of  tissue  and  its  repan,  so  generatmg  heat— may  also  be 
seriously  encroached  upon;  so  gi-eat  and  greedy  is  the  appetite  of  alcohol  for 
this  substance.  The  obvious  deduction  is  surely  this :  that  when  man  receives 
a  fail-  average  supply  of  food,  he  obtains  at  least  enough  of  combustible  material 
thereby  and  that  when  alcohol  is  taken  in  addition,  it  is  unnecessary ;  the  act  is 
a  work  of  pure  supererogation— so  far  as  warmth-givmgintra-combustion  is  con- 
cerned And  further,  the  alcohol  so  taken  is  not  only  unnecessary  it  is  also 
hurtful  by  preventing  certain  changes  in  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  the 
occui-rence  of  which  is  essential  to  health.   Alcohol,  in  short,  is  m  such  circimi 

'^^11  Pote  of  SoHOra^^^  A  MAN  UNDERBODIL-^ 

LABOUR  —Many  believe  that  such  power  exists  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
they  ground  their  belief  on  personal  observation.   All  is  based,  however,  on 
faUacy    Labour  exhausts  vital  strength— wasting  structui-e,  lowermg  functio  _ 
The  natural  remedy  for  such  exhaustion  is  food  and  rest.   Waste  ot  tissue  is 
repaired  and  the  living  power  of  the  renovated  tissue  re-accunmlates,  ready  for  a 
fresh  bout  of  working.   The  exhaustion  of  bodily  labour-,  remember,  unphes  dis- 
inteexation  of  substance,  as  weU  as  diminution  of  power,  esiiecially  in  two  tissues 
—the  muscular  and  nervous :  the  muscular  is  the  dn-ect  agent  of  work :  the. 
nervous  is  the  inciter  and  inspector— the  '  oversman;'  and  both  are  more  or  less 
exhausted  by  their  respective  duties.   Now,  how  is  such  exhaustion  to  be  eithet: 
retarded  or  recovered  from  ?   We  again  say,  by  food  ^d  rest  properlv  arranged 
in  regard  to  time  and  quantity.   Let  a  man  have  sufficient  food  and  sufficient 
rest  at  the  proper  times;  and  he  needs  no  other  corporeal  help  lor  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  daily  toil.   He  is  thus  enabled  to  overtake  as  much  work  as  his. 
frame  is  naturally  fit  to  bear.   And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  break 
down,  or  thi-eaten  to  do  so,  it  is  a  sign,  not  that  he  needs  more  workmg  power, 
but  that,  being  overtasked,  a  portion  of  the  exacted  work  should  be  foregone. 
And  consequently,  the  man  who  stimulates  hunself,  under  such  cncumstances, 
is  gmlty  of  foUy ;  while  he  who  stimulates  another,  in  smiilar  circumstances  is 
guilty  of  cruelty  and  oppression.   Now,  can  alcohol  be  brought  under  the 
catefforv  of '  food'  here  P   As  such  only  can  it  prove  a  true  antidote  to  exhaus- 
tion by  labour.   No  one  asserts  that  it  has  any  power  to  repair  muscular 
tissue    Has  it  any  power  to  noui-ish  or  repau:  nervous  tissue  .-^    i  us  ques- 
tion is  open  to  debate ;  but  our  best  authorities  answer  it  m  the  nega- 
tive    Well  then,  if  you  give  alcohol  to  a  man  exhausted,  or  being  ex- 
hausted by'labom-,  what  effect  does  it  produce?   Does  it  not  revive  him, 
S  to  h?s  hand  'a  stronger  grasp  and  to  his  limbs  new  yigoui-  .do  not  he 
KIs  of  his  hammer  gain  a  &csh  force,  and  does  ?o  tte  task  which  he  had 
almost  aba:.doucd  bedome  rapidly  consumed?   How    ^J^^  £ 
eot  any  nourishment  or  rcpau:-auy  real  return  of  strength ;  but  because  lie  iias 
bfen  goaded  on  to  expend  the  remainder  of  his  then  existmg  strength  or  working 
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i  ital  more  rapidly  and  determinedly  than  lie  otherwise  would  or  could  (or 
i.ald)  have  done  :  the  ultimate  result,  of  coui-se,  beiug,  that  when  the  task  is 
e,  the  man  is  done  too.  The  exhaustion  is  infinitely  greater  than  it  otherwise 

.  lid  have  been.  ,       •  ,  ^ 

The  alcohol  does  not  give  substance  and  strength  to  either  of  the  decaymg 
mes ;  it  only  stimulates  one  of  them — the  nervous ;  and  so  forces  on  this  to 
;',e  on  the  other.  The  nervous  system  is  to  the  muscular  as  the  rider  to  the 
>se,  guiding  and  controlHng  its  movements.  Alcohol  provides  this  rider  with 
Dur  and  whip,  whereby  the  poor  horse,  jaded  though  he  be,  may  be  urged  on  to 
i:m  amount  of  work  which  otherwise  he  would  have  broken  down  under.  With 
at  benefit  to  the  horse  ?  Exhaustion,  fatigue,  founder.  With  what  benefit 
il'.he  rider  ?  There  is  retribution  here ;  the  result  is,  fatigue  and  founder  too : 
•  the  alcohol,  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  exhausts  its  force 
1  dismtegrates  its  tissue  in  compelliag  it  to  urge  on  the  muscles  to  a  more 
iiid  exhaustion  of  their  force  and  disintegration  of  their  tissue.  The  spm-  and 
i[.p,  in  their  effects,  exhaust  the  horse,  Wt  the  labour  of  wliippiag  and  spnr- 
•:i  exhausts  the  rider  too ;  and  after  the  effort  is  over,  both  the  mciter  and  the 
lUted  are  iu  much  the  same  pHght.  Had  it  not  been  better  to  have  ceased 
urn  work  for  a  time,  giving  the  beast  of  burden  its  food  and  rest,  the  dis- 
u tinted  rider  likewise  seeking  his  refreshment  and  repose;  so  that,  after  a 
;!de,  both  might  have  started  vnth  new  mettle  ?  If  alcohol  has  any  power 
atever  in  givmg  strength,  wind,  endui-ance,  condition,  why  do  trainers  make  so 
lile  use  of  it  in  preparing  their  men  for  feats  of  great  exertion  P  All  trainers 
1  it,  we  know,  most  sparingly :  not  only  in  small  quantity,  but  much  diluted, 
lii  the  best  trainers  do  not  employ  it  at  aU ;  strictly  forbidding  its  use,  indeed, 
aause  experience  has  told  them  of  its  hurtfid  tendency,  in  opposing  rather 
un  favouring  theii-  object  in  view.  Tea  and  coffee,  then,  may  rank  both  as 
di  and  medicine.  And  the  question  naturally  arises,  in  reference  to  their  latter 
rracter,  whether  the  copious  and  constant  use  of  them  as  food  is  quite  proper 
1 L  safe  ?  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  essential  even  uuder  the  greatest  exer- 
n.  And  without  presuming  to  dogmatise,  we  would  ventiu'c  to  say  that  when 
id  as  ordinary  diet,  or  as  luxuries  in  connexion  vrith  it,  they  ought  to  be 
en  weak,  as  well  as  iu  moderate  quantity  —  in  other  words,  temperately ; 
lile  large  and  strong  doses  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  necessities  of  the 
wous  system  arising  from  exhaustion  by  labour  or  thought,  depression  by 
iddent,  or  disorder  by  disease.  When  judiciously  used,  they  may  contribute 
aatly  to  oui*  comfort — as  much  as  any  form  of  alcohol  can  do,  and  with  none 
1  its  sinister  results  on  body,  mmd,  or  morals.  Call  them  medicines,  if  you 
1.1.  They  are  'domestic  medicines,'  at  once  safe  and  suitable;  and,  as  such, 
I  canister  may  range  on  the  frugal  cupboard  far  more  appropriately  than  the 
uanter  or  the  black-bottle,  the  tankard,  the  greybeard,  or  the  glass.  The 
aat  advantage  of  the  water-drinker,  as  compared  with  the  alcohohst,  under 
rirk,  is  this.  He  has  the  same  strength,  with  greater  self-control.  He  is 
lidy  to  stop,  when  necessity  requires  that  he  should,  and  runs  less  risk,  con- 
uuently,  of  mjury  by  excessive  strain.  He  does  not  expend  a  temporary  energy, 
tithe  expense  of  future  exhaustion.  He  does  not  avail  himself  of  a  doubtful 
1  [  deceitful  help,  at  the  cost  of  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  consequent 
liger  to  health  and  Ufe.  He  does  his  work  at  least  as  copiously  and  as  well  as 
other,  even  for  a  time ;  and  in  long  continuance  of  labour,  he  vrill  do  it  both 
re  coraously  and  better.  He  obtains  his  desired  end  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
ly.  There  is  no  lassitude,  headache,  feverishness,  foul  tongue,  or  aching 
bs  the  next  day— even  after  the  hardest  labour.  All  is  fresh,  and  supple,  and 
■ ;.    There  is  710  reaction."  * 

'  "  I  have  backed  as  many  as  60  tons  in  a  day,  with  perfect  ease,"  says  a 
»adon  coal-whipper,  "  since  I  took  the  pledge.  But,  before,  I  should  scai-cely 
'■re  been  able  to  crawl  home;  certain  to  have  lost  the  next  day's  loork." 
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Many  wlio  have  never  been  numbeied  among  Temperance  Societies 
are  now  convinced  of  tliis  necessity.   Already  beneficent  results  have  flowed 


oiQer  aays.    ui  vjiiisguw  tucicuao  ui^ou,  uuniio  ^^^^  j  — -      r--    o -- 

the  Act,  a  reduction  of  pobce  cases  of  drunkenness  amountmg  to  18,502,  whilt 
the  population  has  increased  67,000.  This  success  has  been  remarkable.  But 
much  more  must  be  done  by  the  legislature.  The  advantage  gamed  is  a  hxiig 
of  the  lever,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  supermcumbent  mass  of  drunkenness 
legally  encouraged,  all  available  force  must  unite  to  rempve  it 

"  KILLING  NO  MURDER."— The  case  which  I  give  below  was  pubbsiied 
by  Dr.  Bright,  in  a  Paper  on  Jaundice,  in  the  first  volume  of  Guy's  Kospital 
Ileports,  aSd  t  is  a  counterpart  of  the  cases,  quoted  by  Dr  Alison.  It  strikmgly 
shows  tke  barbarity  of  the  present. authorised  mode  of  treatment  by  surgeons 
and  Tihvsicians    There  is  no  prmciple  of  scientific  knowledge  shoAvn  in  the 
SatEtoT  such  cases:  but,  on  tL  contrary,  the  patients  are  seen  by  them 
3kg  imder  their  hands,  day.  by  day,  as  the  vital  powers  of  he  body  are 
eraduSlv  sapped  by  the  bleedmg,  bhsters,  and  purgatives,  which  gradually 
feJfroy  t\e  Sus  'vitality,  until  nature  kindlv  takes  tie  poor  tortoed  suftem| 
out  of  their  hands.   The  physic  m  this  case  first  brings  on  laundice  by  cm-1 
stantlv  causin-  nausea,  which  ipecacuanha  is  intended  to  produce    Then  wheiJ 
it  S  ilS  TharSe^^^    doe's  not  act,  to  make  it  do  so  the  strange  plan  of' 
furtherTeakenin-  it  by  drawing  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  from  that  region  is 
idopted  tMs!rd  the  dJses  of  physic,  effectually  take  away  all  chance  of  rest^r^ 
tSn    And  t  is  striking,  how,  day  by  day,  as  such  outrages  were  perpetrated  on 
natoe't  laws  aid  common  sense,  first  one  organ,  and  then  another,  ceased  to 
apf  until  a  eruel  and  agonising  death  released  the  poor  suflerer. 

"Se  4  -Srah  — ,  aged  twenty-eight,  was  admitted  mto  Guy's  Hospital 
as  a  surgeon's  patient,  on  the  6th  of  August.  She  was  a  married  woman,  and 
hid  Se  two  or  three  children ;  but  had  latter  y  been  separated  from  her  bus- 
b^nd  and  was  said  to  be  much  addicted  to  drmking.  As  she  had  sores  o 
a  ?ery  susSious  character,  she  was  ordered  to  take  sarsapi^a  three  times 
a  day  witli  five  grains  of  the  compound  ipecacuanha  PO^der  and  of  the 
PlSier's  niU  every  night,  which  she  contmued  for  a  considerable  tnne.  On 
of  Kmter,  I  Was  requested  to  take  .charge. of  her  as  she  was 
annareX  very  ill:  had  been  complaining  of  a,bdommd  pam  for  the  last  week ; 
affiS  the  two  days  had  become  jaundiced  I  found  the  bowels  rather 
Sn£  uTbe  tinged  with  bUe;  pulse  moderate,  but  qmck  -shght  tenderness 
^it  Ke  stomach  f^'oorteen  ounces  of  blood  were  ordered  to  be  draw 
CcupSffrom  th^^^^^^^  the  beUy  to  be  fomented  :  Ave  grams  o 

mercTy^th  chalk  to  taken  immediately  and  haJf  an  ounce  of  c^tor-od  lour 
Srs  iter,  and  to  be  repeated  until  the  bowels  shoul.d  be  relaxed.)  14th.- 
Ce^  stil  some  tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
Serated  pulse.  (Eifteen  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  mercury  witij 
acceieraieu  puiac.  V  he  repeated.)  TChe  yellowness  increased ;  the  stoob 
S Snu^d  of  a  Se  Say  ccSou^rS^^^^^^  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 

SnpH  Tt  is  umSsarv  to  give  a  detail  of  all  the  daSy  symptoms.  Cupping, 
^.lr.nr^PsTndbTuepm  A^^^^  fomentations,  were  continued ;  and  5urmg 
SrdS^rfe  V  ;iik\e  occurred  '  {Tke  ^-ru^nnuf  havehada 

ten  aays  no  v  cij  omniierable  dearee  of  vital  force,  to  stand  all  this  as  weU 

strong  ^^"^f  ^«^Jf  f  f^^^^^^^^  the  wh4  alJdomen ;  colour  very  n^ 

?^ns^  pic  96  smai:  an^^^^^^       sharp;  respiration,  27;  bowels  confi.ned: 
nnnpLnal  sSkness  •  and  occasional  pains  in  the  abdomen,  much  reheved 
l^tt  Zti:ioiyar%  tHe  rel^^/^rt^  pSs  t 

"^r?-  Irtt^d^'S;  r;  t"  ^lolf  and  red  ;'riS?ss  in 
hS^orKpSch  anda'pllli've  tole  [no  .onder);^^.  88;  no  sickness; 
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rr  seven  loose  dejections.    (T\velye  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  a  lin- 
noultice  to  the  belly.)   29th.-One  copious  lumpy  wlute  stool.   Pulse,  96 ; 
■t  tenderness  of  pit  of  stomach;  respmation  tranquil;  tongue  moist,  but 
>  •  red  at  the  edges.  December  1st.— Her  pupils  are  rather  dilated;  her  mode 
terance  is  dull  and  indistmct ;  complains  ot  loss  of  power  m  the  left  hand ; 
ri-ht  is  already  disabled  by  disease.    2nd.-Is  lymg  on  her  right  side, 
<rsv  with  her  legs  drawn  up,  movmg  her  left  hand  with  a  kmd  ot  jactitation, 
1  raisin-  it  to  her  head ;  she  is  capable  of  being  so  far  roused  as  to  put  out 
ton-ue  when  pressed  to  do  so.   Tongue  moist,  and  red  at  the  edges  ;  the 
'^Is  axe  dilated.    (A  blister  to  the  crown  of  the  head ;  a  carthartic  enenia.) 
—Yesterday  evening  she  was  screaming  loudly,  with  her  tongue  protruded 
rt'een  her  teeth.  To-day  she  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  coma,  with  the  eyes  tamed 
She  is  incapable  bf  being  roused,  and  has  taken  no  nourishment  or  medi- 
^  since  yesterday.   She  died  the  followmg  day."     .  . 
,ark  not  one  single  application  was  given  with  a  view  to  nutrition ;— it  was 
iire  and  sword  against  the  frame,  untH  it  succumbed  to  the  superior  force, 
and  science  brought  to  bear  against  it;  and  all  this  done  m  clear  contradic- 
r'to  the  Faculty's  own  discoveries,— that  the  Me  of  the  body  easts  in  the 
oous  vitahty,  the  vis  vitte  of  the  gangUonic  system,  or  nerves  ot  nutntion. 
vsr  say  whatever  lowers  this  brings  on  disease  and  death,  and  yet  thev  lower 
•  power  vrith  a  promptitude  and  vnth  as  steady  an  aun  as  a  rifleman  does  his 
\  and  with  as  fatal  an  effect.   I  give  the  foUowmg  case  m  Queen  iliiizabeth  s 
■  '  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  which  shows  that  the  identical  mode  ot  action  was 
urn  use  as  now ;— the  same  war  to  the  knife  against  the  dehcate  wondertui 
ccture  of  the  human  frame.   The  doctors,  however,  had  not  then  made  the 
iioveries  of  the  functioDS  and  nature  of  the  nervous  system,  which  are  now  so 
xr;  and,  consequently,  they  are  entirely  unjustified  at  the  present  time  m 

I'lff'the  barber-surgeons'  mode  of  practice.   ^„ 

'iHE  loLLOWlNG  IS  QDt)TED  FROM  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP 
IITISH  HISTORY,  by  Edmund  Lodge,  and  shows  that  the  practice  of 
img  by  bleeding,  blistering,  aad  physic,  was  exactly  the  same  in  a.d.  1594,  as 
pprevious  quotation  shows  it  is  now  ia  a.d.  1858,  as  practised  by  the  Quaii- 
'■"  in  our  own  days.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  variation  m 
■264  years,  except  that  medical  professors,  iii  our  day,  do  not  attribute  the 
lores  to  witches,  but  to  the  want  of  the  power  of  life,  which  their  treatment 

flnd^fl  'TOUCmNG  THE  DEATH  OE  THE  EARL  OP  DERBY, 

IRIL,  1594.'  .  „   .  ,    ,  .  c  X   J  1. 

iThe  5th  of  April,  1594,  his  Honour  fell  sick  at  Knowsley ;  on  Saturday  he 

urned  to  Lathome^  and  feeling  himself  worse,  he  sent  to  Chester  for  one  Dr. 

ee,  who,  the  week  before,  had  given  physic  to  his  lady.    On  the  Sunday  his 

Raoirr  had  cast  seven  times  before  the  doctor's  coming ;  the  colour  of  his 
lits  was  Mke  soot  or  rusty  iron ;  the  substance  gross  and  tatty ;  the  quantity 
ut  seven  pints;  the  smell  not  without  some  offence;  his  Honour's  water,  in 
)ur,  substance,  and  smell,  not  unlike  his  vomits.  The  same  night  he  took  a 
ter,  which  wrought  five  times.  On  Monday  morning  he  took  one  drachm  of 
barb,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manna,  in  a  draught  of  chicken  broth,  which 
lught  nine  times.  On  Tuesday,  because  of  his  continual  bleeding  by  vomits, 
vas  most  instantly  iutreated  to  be  let  blood,  yet  by  no  means  he  could  be 
^uaded  thereunto;  therefore,  that  day,  only  fomentations,  oils,  and  corn- 
able  plaisters  were  applied.  On  Wednesday,  by  the  appointment  of  all  his 
tors,  ne  took  another  glister,  which  wrought  six  times ;  and  on  Thursday  he 
k  another  purge,  which  wrought  with  great  ease  nine  times.  The  same  night 
ook  some  diascordium,  which  somewhat  stayed  his  stomach  frorn  vomiting, 
which  never  ceased,  more  or  less,  in  aU  the  time  of  his  ELonour's  sickness. 
Friday  he  took  a  diaphorecion,  or  a  medicine  to  make  liim  sweat ;  but  he 
id  not  sweat,  although  internally  and  externally  all  helps  of  art  were  used. 
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That  night  his  water  starved  on  a  sudden.   On  Saturday  all  means  were  used  fal 
provoke  water  —as  a  ghster,  drinks,  fomentations,  oils,  poultices,  plaisters  i 
syrmges,— but  nothing  prevailed:  on  Sunday  and  Monday  a  catheter  was  use 
which  the  surgeon  often  sucked,  but  no  water  appeared.   On  Tuesday  natu 
dechned,  and  his  Honour  most  devoutly  yielded  his  soul  to  God.~(Jnd  'so  he , 
outj)fthe  hands  of  the  doctors.) 

/  1    ^mu*'^^  sickness^  he  had  fifty-two  vomits  and  twenty-thx, 

stools.  Ihe  original  cause  of  all  his  diseases  was  thought  by  the  physicians 
be  his  long  and  over-violent  exercise,  which  his  Honour  took  four  days  in  t| 
MstCT  week,  wherein  he  vehemently  distempered  the  whole  state  of  his  bod 
Jlis  Honour's  diseases  were  apparently  vomiting  of  rusty  matter  and  bloo 
yellow  jaundice,  swelling  of  the  splene,  meltmg  of  his  fat,  staving  of  his  wat 
the  hiccough.   His  Honour  took  Beza  stone  and  unicorn's  horn. 

[It  appears  the  doctors  were  so  confident  in  their  mode  of  practice,  that  th= 
could  only  account  for  its  not  succeeding  by  attributing  death  to  vntchcraft  1] 
council  was  called  in,  and  the  following  report  drawn  up.] 

"  A  brief  of  such  Reasons  and  Conjectures  which  caused  many  to  suppose 
his  Honour  to  have  been  bewitched. 

"  1.  On  Thursday  night,  being  the  4th  of  April,  1594.  his  Honour  cried  Si 
denly  in  his  sleep,  started  out  of  his  bed,  sought  his  kay,  whom  he  thought 
a  dream  to  be  dead. 

"2.  On  Friday,  in  his  chamber  at  Knowsley,  about  six  o'clock  at  night,  theif 
appeared  a  man,  taU,  as  he  thought,  who  twice  crossed  him  swiftly;  and  when 
came  to  the  place  where  he  saw  Turn,  he  fell  sick. 

"3.  The  same  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
wounded  in  many  other  places  of  his  body. 

"4.  There  was  found  m  my  Lord's  chamber,  by  one  Mr.  HaUsall,  an  image 
wax,  with  a  hair  drawn  through  the  belly  thereof,  as  he  reported  upon  ' 
oath. 

"5.  One  Jane,  a  witch,  demanded  of  one  Mr.  Gowleborne,  his  Hono_ 
secretary,  whether  my  Lord  felt  no  pain  in  his  lower  parts,  and  whether  as  yi 
he  made  any  water ;  and  at  that  very  time,  as  it  is  thought.  Ids  Honour's  waf 
stayed. 

"  6.  AU  physic  wrought  well,  and  yet  he  had  no  ease ;  his  diseases  were  mi 
and  his  vomits  violent,  and  yet  his  pulse  ever  remained  good  and  perfect. 

"7.  He  himself  in  aU  the  time  of  sickness  cried  he  was  bewitched. 

"8.  He  feU  into  a  trance  twice,  not  able  to  stir  head,  hand,  or  foot,  when 
should  have  taken  physic. 

"9.  In  the  end  he  cried  out  against  witches  and  witchcraft,  reposing  his  a 
hope  of  salvation  upon  the  merits  of  his  blessed  Saviour. 

"  10.  One  of  the  witches  having  said  well  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  being  fori 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  if  she  had  bewitched  his  Honour,  she  mit^_, 
not  be  able  to  say  it,  again  before  the  examiners  she  said  all  well,  tiU  she  came 
to  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  which  by  no  means  she  could  say  or  repeat^ 
although  it  was  often  rehearsed,  to  her."  {Whether  or  not  they  burnt  the  witch  it 
omitted.) 

"THE  CASE  OE  MR.  STAEFORD,  M.P.— (Communicated  to  The  Morn- 
ing Star,  Nov.  28, 1857.) — The  premature  and  sudden  death  of  Mr.  A.  Stafford 
is  suggestive  of  so  many  pamful  reflections,  that  I  am  prompted  to  analyse  in 
detail  the  medical  evidence  adduced  at  the  inquest,  and  to  inquu-e  whether  it  is 
not  possible,  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational  system  of  medical  treatment,  to 
ensure  more  happy  results,  and  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  similar  exhibitions  to 
that  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  lamented  member  for  Northamptonshire. 
It  is  indeed  sad  to  lliinlc  that  tliere  shoidd  exist  such  glaring  differences  of 
opinion  between  medical  men,  and  sadder  still  to  know  how  many  valuabl-^  hves 
are  lost  through  the  ignorance  which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  heabug  arte 
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S-st,  in  limine,  disclaim  any  intention  of  uttering  a  single  word  that  could 
':t  in  the  least  upon  the  skill  of  Dr.  Griflin,  whose  attention  to,  and  anxiety 
i  '  :us  patient  seems  to  have  been  unremitting.  Li  fact,  tlie  verdict  of  the 
<  ler's  jury  exonerates  him  individually,  from  all  blame.  It  is  the  system  of 
li  cal  treatment  that  I  would  take  the  hberty  of  examining. 

IAVith  this  object  in  view,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  portions  of  the  evi- 
(j[  e  ehcited  at  the  incjuest.   Respecting  the  previous  state  of  Mr.  Stafford's 
h,  we  are  told  by  his  servant,  Michael  Naughteu,  that,  with  the  exception 
1  vo  attacks  of  iiluess,  which  together  lasted  not  more  than  two  hours  and  a 
:  it  had  been  '  very  good '  dui'ing  twenty-three  years  which  he  had  lived  with 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  4th  of  November,  about  three  o'clock,  Mr. 
ord  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  and  said  he  feared 
■  'nasty  old  pain '  was  returnmg  again.   It  became  worse  up  to  five  o'clock, 
ii  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Limerick,  was  sent  for.  and  he  arrived  at  Cratloe  at  half- 
ssix  o'clock.   He  bled  Mr.  Stafford  and  prescribed  for  him,  leaving  Cratloe 
reen  eight  and  mne  o'clock.    Michael  Naughteu  looked  into  his  master's 
ooom  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  saw  that  he  was  '  breathing  very  hard,  much 
]  ■ ;  so  than  usual.    He  was  snoring  at  the  time.'   This  was  unusual,  and  he 
i    : — 'On  different  occasions  for  the  last  sixteen  years  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
I  i:;  into  his  room,  but  I  never  could  open  the  door  without  awaking  him.' 
:  1  lael  Naughten  again  visited  his  master  at  two  o'clock  a.m.,  when  he  found 
'  .asleep  'lying  on  his  back,  and  breathing  harder  than  before.'    He  did 
:  iwake  him,  as  he  thought  it  was  all  right,  and  was  dehghted  to  see  him 
;  i;p.   At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Stafford  walked  to  Naughten's  bed- 
:  1 1  door,  wliich  was  within  a  yard  of  his  own,  and  called  out,  '  Get  up ;  my  arm 
:  I'sediug.'   Naughten  tied  up  the  bleeding  arm  of  his  master,  who,  after  a  few 
:  iites,  relapsed  into  the  sleep  of  narcotism.    Michael  Naughten  roused  the 
'  rr  servants,  and  sent  immediately  for  Dr.  Griffin,  who  arrived  at  Cratloe 
I  reen  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  monuug  (November  5).  He  endeavoui'cd 
r  ouse  his  narcotised  patient  by  forced  walking,  for  '  about  a  quarter  of  an 
.'   Naughten  says,  'We  could  not  keep  him  awake  by  walking  any  longer.' 
I  Griffin  then  ordered  Mm  to  be  put  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  told  us  to  slap  the 
;  i  of  his  feet.   We  put  hun  on  the  bed  for  the  same  purpose.    The  thing 
to  hand  was  a  razor-strop,  which  Dr.  Griffin  got  himself,  and  slapped  the 
' ;  of  his  feet  for  about  twenty  minutes.    By  hitting  him  two  or  three 
k.ces  on  the  sole,  he  would  open  his  eyes,  look  around,  and  then  fall  asleep 
BQ.    I  think  the  doctor  took  the  slapping  to  himself  for  the  first  twenty 
iiates,  but  then  his  hands  got  blistered,  and  he  could  not  continue  to  hit 
I  hard  enough,  for  he  was  getting  heavier  asleep.    I  then  strapped  him 
I  the  razor-strop  imtil  the  handle  broke,  when  we  got  the  carpenter  to  make 
l.ledores  about  eighteen  inches  long,  four-  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
•  ie  were  made  of  deal.    "We  broke  about  a  dozen  of  them.    We  were  slapping 
Awith  these  almost  all  the  time  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.    We  tried  the  palms 
•is  hands  and  the  calves  of  liis  legs,  but  that  had  not  the  effect  of  keeping 
awake,  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  again.    These  got  quite 
,  and  the  skin  came  off.    He  would  shake  his  leg  sometimes,  and  draw  it 
. ;  from  the  person  that  would  be  hitting  him,  and  then  fall  asleep  once  more. 
.  were  obUged  to  hit  him  hard  enough  to  make  him  feel  it  all  over.  He 
Id  sit  up  in  the  chau*,  in  spite  of  two  men  that  would  be  holding  him.  and 
i  rould  be  scarcely  up  until  he  would  fall  asleep  again.    We  continued  oeat- 
1  him  from  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  uutU  between  eight  and  nine 
)ck  at  night.    Five  men  took  part  in  the  beating,  relieving  each  other, 
doctor  was  present  dui-mg  the  whole  time.    It  was  by  Dr.  Griflin's  direc- 
■s  the  beating  process  went  on.   When  we  gave  up  the  beating,  he  seemed 
oe  lively.    He  used  to  stand  up  sometimes,  and  walked  about  once,  and  then 
i  into  bed  again.   The  dozen  boards  that  were  broken  were  fractured  by  the 
ee  of  the  blows  that  we  gave  him.   When  we  ceased  beating,  he  was  put 
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into  bed  by  Dr.  Griffin's  directions,  and  in  his  presence.  The  doctor  asked  me. 
when  he  came  in  the  mormng,  whether  I  had  given  my  master  the  powder  and 
the  bottle  he  directed  ?  I  told  him  that  I  had  not,  and  he  said,  'I  am  very  glad 
that  you  did  not.'  ,    ^  , 

"  Dr.  Griffin  sent  for  Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Lunerick,  who  arrived  at  Cratloe  about 
one  o'clock,  and  left  about  three  or  four  o'clock.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  after  consult- 
ing with  Dr.  Griffin  in  the  next  room,  sat  down  and  looked  at  Mr.  Stafford 
and  said,  'Beat  him  hard.'  Dr.  Wilkinson  told  Naughten  that  his  master  had 
got  '  an  over-dose  of  laudanum.'  Dr.  Griffin  remained  at  Cratloe  all  Thursday, 
and  left  next  morning,  November  6th,  about  nine  o'clock.  Michael  Naughten 
sat  up  with  his  master  all  Thursday  night,  and  visited  him  about  twenty  times. 
Mr.  Stafford  slept  and  stai-ted  alternately  during  the  mght,  breathed  very  hard 
and  snored;  'he  was  always  nodding  asleep  and  snoring  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.'  Mr.  Stafford  left  Cratloe  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  November,  and  slept 
that  night  at  Limerick,  and  arrived  in  Dubhn  on  the  followmg  day,  Wednesday, 
at  four  p.m.,  his  journey  by  rail  having  occupied  four  hours  and  a  half.  After 
'nightfall'  of  this  day,  tie  was  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  whose  evidence  we 
will  defer  until  we  have  heard  that  of  Colonel  Herbert,  M.P..  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Lreland,  who  says :— '  I  was  a  very  intimate  friend  for  many  years  of 
the  late  Mr.  Stafford,  and  visited  him  during  his  recent  iUness  m  Dubhn.  .  . 
On  last  Thursday,  Nov.  12th,  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  dangerously  ill,  and  that  it  was  doubthil 
whether  he  would  ever  recover.  .  .  .  When  I  aiTived,  he  was  lyin^  on  a 
chak  in  his  room,  with  his  feet  on  another  chair.  His  servant  was  dressmg  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  The  first  sound  that  I  heard  was  a  groan  of  pain,  from  his 
servant  apparently  touching  his  foot.  I  was  much  shocked  with  his  appear- 
ance Hfe  described  the  agonies  he  had  suffered  durmg  the  treatment,  and 
was  certainly  convinced  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was  the  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  I  attended  him  to  the  last,  and  was  present  on 
Sunday  evening  (November  15th),  when  he  died.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
he  had  suffered  very  acutely  from  the  pam  of  the  disease,  but  he  alluded  more 
particularly  to  the  pain  of  the  beating.'  ,     i  <tt  j-t,- 

"Let  us  now  examine  the  evidence  of  Sir  HenryMarsh,  who  says  —  Upon  this 
day  week,  Wednesday  last,  November  11th,  I  first  attended  him.  I  saw  hun 
about  seven  o'clock  on  that  evening.  He  was  up,  but  m  a  state  ot  exteeme 
debility.  At  the  moment  I  saw  hun,  I  felt  certain  that  he  had  travelled  too 
soon.  He  was  not  fit  for  such  a  journey  as  from  Limerick.  He  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  upstairs.'  May  this  not  be  accounted  for,  m  a  great  measure,  by 
the  state  of  Mr.  Stafford's  feet,  which  Colonel  Herberi,  descnbes,  and  which  he 
saw  on  the  day  following  Sir  Henry  Marsh's  visit  ?  '  I  have  a  strong  impression, 
continues  Sir  llenry,  'that  the  violent  and  agonismg  pam  complamed  ot  m  the 
original  attack  arose  from  gall-stones.  I  suspected  it  during  the  lifetime  ot 
Mr.  Stafford,  but  had  no  proof  of  it  until  the  post-mortem  exammation,  durmg 
the  whole  of  which  1  was  not  present,  but  at  quite  sufficient  to  form  that  opmion. 
The  gall-stones  were  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  I  am  led  to  thmk  that  one  had  com- 
menced to  get  into  the  duct,  and  caused  the  great  pain. 

Soda  Wateb,  Machute  Bottle.— This  machine  bottle,  called  Gazoene,  may 
be  purchased  of  Simpson,  315,  Oxford-street,  London ;  one  quart,  a  gmnea;  two 
nutatis  two  guineas ;  and  with  a  powder  pmchased  at  any  chemist  s,  soda  water, 
or  lemonade,  or  ginger  beer,  may  be  produced  for  about  twopence  per  quart,  to 
keep  any  time,  and  drawn  off  as  required:  powders  sent  with  the  machine. 

Syrup  for  the  above,  or  for  ice  creams,  or  iced  arrow  root  -.—Two  pounds  ot 
garden  rhubarb  stewed  m  one  pint  of  water,  in  a  jar,  stramed  tlirough  a  jeUy 
bag  and  to  each  pint  of  liquid  add  one  pound  of  lump  sugar  and  one  ounce  ot 
Sied  lemon  peel ;  boil  for  half  an  horn-,  and  when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use. 
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Thefolloioing  Extracts  are  from  "  FRUITS  AND  EARINACEA 
IHE  PROPBE  FOOD  OF  MAN,"  fey  J.  Smith.  London,  John 
'hhurchill,  Princess  Street,  SoJio.  Price  5s.  A  most  valuable  work, 
](id  well  worthy  perusal. 

I  give,  as  follows,  a  considerable  extract  from  this  work,  but  cannot 
)oeak  from  experience  in  our  practice  if  total  abstinence  from  animal 
ood  is  best  for  health  in  all  cases.  In  all  cases  of  inflammatory 
ntacks  we  always  forbid  animal  food,  and  some  cases  of  stomach 
issease.  We  have  had  frequent  proof  of  the  benefit  of  abstaining 
wm  animal  food  in  bronchial  disease,  and  in  all  cases  of  invalids 
nve  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  patients  to  a  very  moderate 
iiantity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  a  great  amount  of  disease  is 
imsed  by  taking  animal  food  in  the  quantity  it  is  consumed.  The 
Dook  is  well  worth  attention,  and  contains  many  facts  in  favour  of 
irrinaceous  and  vegetable  diet  which  cannot  be  denied. 


"Dr.  WOliam  Hillary,  in  his  Inquiry  I 
!cto  the  Means  of  Improving  Medical 
nnowledge,  says  : — '  Their  food,  during 
ee  first  ages  of  the  world,  was  taken  from 
i4d  chiefly  consisted  of  vegetables,  and 
leeir  fruits  and  seeds,  with  the  addition  of 
iKlk  from  their  flocks ;  and  water  was  their 
■i'ink.'  He  also  infers  that,  as  their  food 
sas  plain  and  simple,  their  diseases  were 
sso  simple  and  few,  and  therefore  more 
asily  cured — either  solely  by  the  efibrts  of 
lature,  or,  when  the  assistance  of  art  was 
eecessary,  by  the  help  of  a  few  simple 
Medicines  or  applications — than  they  were 
Ifterwarrls,  when  diseases  were  increased, 
and  more  complicated  by  the  various  in- 
;entionB  of  luxury.  Porphyry,  a  platonic 
lihilosopher  of  the  third  century, — a  man 
ff  great  talents  and  learning,  and  of  very 
nxtensive  research  and  observation — inves- 
iggated  the  subject  of  human  diet  with 
weatcare  and  diligence.  He  says: — '  The 
nncient  Greeks  lived  entirely  on  the  fruits 
ff  the  earth." 

"Hippocrates  and  Celsus  confirm  these 
liatements  respecting  the  primitive  regi- 
laen  of  mankind;  and,  in  fact,  'all 
r'riters  of  antiquity,  of  every  nation, 
— historians,  physicians,  philosophers, 
nnd  poets,  —  assert  that  the  first  gene- 
lations  of  men,  who  lived  nearly  a 
^housand  years,  were  perfectly  natural 
nnd  simple  in  their  diet.'  How  long  man- 
nind  continued  to  live  upon  the  simple 
irroductions  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  means 
ff  ascertaining.  St.  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
"I'heodore,  and  other  ancients,  as  well  as 
modems,  maintain  that  all  animal  food  was 
ttrictly  forbidden  before  the  flood ;  but, 
(long  before  that  event,  they  had  trans- 
Tressed  the  law  of  God;  and  there  can  be 


little  doubt,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  had 
for  some  time  previously  formed  a  material 
part  of  their  diet.  We  I'ead,  that '  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth;' 
and  that  '  earth  was  filled  with  violence 
through  them  :  '  and  God  said — '  Yet  his 
days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years.' 

"  When  the  deluge  had  swept  away  the 
first  generations  of  man,  permission  appears 
to  have  been  granted  to  him  to  eat  flesh- 
meat  ;  as  we  learn  from  the  following  words: 
— '  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have 
I  given  you  all  things.  But  flesh  with  the 
life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof, 
shall  ye  not  eat.'  I  am  aware  that  certain 
advocates  of  a  vegetable  diet  take  a  difl"er- 
ent  view  of  this,  and  some  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  believe  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  for  human  food  is  still  prohibited, 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  admit  the  fuU 
force  of  such  passages ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  man  is  not,  since  the  flood, 
restricted  by  the  law  of  God  from  partaking 
of  animal  food.  It  was,  doubtless,  fore- 
seen by  the  Omniscient  that  mankind 
would,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  '  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth ; '  that  they  would,  in  consequence  of 
emigration  and  various  other  causes,  fre- 
quently be  placed  in  such  circumstances 
that  fruits,  roots,  rice,  wheat,  and  other 
grains,  could  not  be  procured.  Man,  how- 
ever, is  admirably  organized,  as  to  he 
capable  of  inhabiting  every  clime  ;  he  is 
not  only  to  '  replenish  the  earth,'  but  to 
'  subdue  it ; ' — to  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
universal  cultivation,  and  to  '  have  domin- 
ion over  everything  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth.    In  accomplishing  these  divine  pur- 
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poses,  he  would  frequently  be  exposed  to 
great  privntians ;  for  as  grass,  and  other 
inferior  herbage,  affording  support  to  her- 
bivorous animals  only,  are  the  sole  produc- 
tions of  cold  climates,  man  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  becoming  carnivorous,  untU 
art  and  industry  had  rendered  the  soil  of 
any  newly  inhabited  parts  of  the  earth 
fruitful  and  productive.    Plutarch,  in  re- 
ference to  this,  observes  : — '  And  truly,  as 
for  those  people  who  first  ventured  upon 
the  eating  of  flesh,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  sole  reason  of  their  doing  so  was 
scarcity  and  want  of  other  food.'    If,  then, 
the  original  restriction  as  to  food  had  not 
been  relaxed,  man,  in  obeying  the  impulses 
of  nature  to  preserve  his  own  life,  would 
have  broken  the  law  of  God  ;  but  the  moral 
and  physical  laws  of  an  all-wise  Creator 
are  always  in  strict  conformity  with  each 
other.    Man  was  to  increase,  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it  : — to 
have  dominion  over  all  animals,  in  all  cli- 
mates :  it  is  therefore  consistent  with  all 
correct  views  of  divine  government  to  ex- 
pect, that  he  would  receive  such  an  organi- 
zation from  the  Divine  hand,  as  would 
render  him  capable  of  subsisting  on  the 
gi-eatest  variety  of  food, — the  productions 
of  all  climates  ;  with  full  liberty  to  use  all 
such  as  he  might  be  induced,  by  his  in- 
stincts or  reasoning  faculties,  to  adopt,  as 
circumstances  might  require.    The  flesh  of 
animals,  therefore,  could  not  be  excepted ; 
for,  iu  many  climates,  no  other  food  could 
be  procured.  But  we  ai-e  not  thence  to  infer, 
that  the  digestive  organs  of  man  are  the 
best  adapted  to  an  animal  or  even  a  mixed 
diet  (the  contrary  of  which  I  hope  to  prove 
hereafter) ;  nor  are  we  to  conclude,  that 
because  animal  food  is  permitted  to  man, 
therefore  a  more  wholesome  diet  cannot  be 
employed  in  situations  where  it  can  be 
procured.    We  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish   between  divine  permission,  and 
divine  command:  there  is  a  kind  of  relative 
fitness  in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics ;  and 
what  may  be  convenient  and  lawful  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  may  be  highly  improper 
in  others,  or  under  a  different  dispensation. 
Without  any  disparagement  to  the  cause  of 
vegetable  diet,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded, that  animal  food  was  permitted  after 
the  deluge,  when 'men  began  to  multiply 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.'    But  long  after 
this  event,  the  pau-iarchs  and  their  descen- 
dants confined  tliemselves  principally  to  a 
vegetable   diet;  for  fruits,  honey,  milk, 
butter,  bread,  and  some  simple  prepara- 
tions of  seeds  and  mild  herbs,  were  the 
plain,  healthful  food  of  the  people  for 
many  ages  afterwards.     On  jujous  and 
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festive  occasions  the  fatted  c;ilf  was  killed' 
but  their  usual  diet  was  derived  from  thi 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  produce  of 
their  flocks  and  herbs ;  and,  even  to  this 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  other  countries,  live  after  the  same 
manner.  ^ 
"  Assaad  Yokoob  Kayat,  a  native  Syrian) 
in  a  speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  May  18,  1838, 
remarked,  that  he  had  lately  \dsited  Mount 
Lebanon,  where  he  found  the  people  as  ' 
large  as  giants,  and  very  strong  and  active. 
They  lived  almost  entirely  on  dates,  and 
drank  only  water;  and  there  were  many 
among  them  one  hundred  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  age.  Burckhardt,  also, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Bedouins,  says: — 
'  Their  usual  fare  (called  ayesh)  consists 
of  flour  made  into  a  paste  with  sour  camel's 
milk.  This  is  their  daily  and  universal 
dish ;  and  the  richest  sheikh  would  think 
it  disgraceful  to  order  his  wife  to  prepare 
any  other  dish,  merely  to  please  his  own 
palate.  The  Arabs  never  indulge  in  animal 
food,  and  other  luxuries,  except  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  great  festival,  or  on  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger.  If  the  guest  be  a  common 
person,  bread  is  baked  and  served  up  with 
ayesh;  if  the  guest  be  a  person  of  some 
small  consequence,  coffee  is  prepared  for 
him,  and  also  the  dish  called  behatta  (rce 
or  flour  boiled  with  sweet  camel's  milk),  or 
that  called  fleta  (baked  paste,  kneaded  up 
thoroughly  with  butter)  ;  but  for  o  man  of 
some  rank,  a  kid  or  lamb  is  kOled. 

"  Vegetables  contain  all  the  elements  and 
qualities  necessary  for  the  complete  nutrition  of 
man. — Having  seen  that  history  and  science 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  that  ve- 
getables were  the  original,  and  are  (now  as 
well  as  in  former  ages)  the  natural  food  of 
man,  the  inference  that  they  are  also  his 
best  food  seems  unavoidable ;  but  as  evi- 
dence of  a  totally  different  nature  from  that 
already  produced  can  be  brought  to  prove 
the  latter,  independently  of  the  two  former 
propositions,  the  whole  three  may  he  con- 
sidered established  as  clearly  and  firmly  as 
questions  of  such  a  nature  admit.  Firet, 
then,  we  must  inquire,  what  important 
purposes  food  is  designed  to  answer  in  the 
human  economy  ;  secondly,  whether  ve- 
getables possess  the  elements  and  qualities 
necessary  for  answering  those  purposes ; 
thirdly,  we  must  ascertain  whether  they 
are  easy  of  digestion ;  and  lastly,  whether 
they  are  superior  to  animal  iaod  or  a  mixed 
diet  for  sustaining  all  the  vital  processes — 
for  producing  the  '  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,'  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  for 
the  longest  period.  [Mr.  Smith  giver  in 
twenty-five  pages  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
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i  siitution   of   vegetable    and  farinaccoua 

■a.-] 

■  ■  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  and 
i<  ers  prove,  that  when  fruits,  roots,  and 
-inaeeous  substances  have  been  well 
-sticated  and  mixed  with  saliva,  they  are 
:ily  digested  in  the  healthy  human  sto- 
.  ch,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  oom- 
■ite  nutrition.  A  short  statement  of  facts, 
nm  Dr.  Beaumont's  Tables,  will  confirm 
'<se  remarks.  He  informs  us,  that  the 
!' owing  articles  were  converted  into 
,:-me,  or  digested,  in  the  times  men- 
naed : — 

H.  M. 

lidce,  boiled  soft  .  .  .  .10 
icpples,  sweet  and  ripe  .       .       .    1  30 

;.ago,  boiled  I  4.5 

f'apioca.  Barley,  stale  Bread,  Cab- 
bage, with  Vinegar,  raw,  boiled 
Milk  and  Bread,  and  Milk,  cold    2  0 
'votatoes,  roasted ;  and  Parsnips, 


boiled  2  0 

iiaked  Custard  .  .  .  .  3  45 
ir.pple  Dumpling  .  .  .  .30 
>rtread-corn,  baked ;  and  Carrots 

boiled  3  15 

'  'otatoes  and  Turnips,  boiled;  But- 
ter and  Cheese  .       .       .       .    3  30 
"r'ripe  and  Pig's  Feet    .       .  .10 
venison,  broiled    .       .       .       .    1  35 


od  Fish,  boiled  ;  and  Eggs,  raw  .  2  0 

"I'urkey,  Goose,  and  Lamb  .  .  3  30 
Jggs,  soft-boiled;  Beef  and  Mutton, 

roast  or  boiled;  and  Oysters,  raw  3  0 
i.toiled  Pork ;  stewed  Oysters,  Eggs, 

hard-boiled,  or  fried  .       .       .  3  30 
>omesticFowls  andDucks, roasted  4  0 
VVild  Fowls  ;  Pork,  salted  and  boil- 
ed;  Suet   4  30 

tsal,  roasted;  Pork,  and  salted  Beef  5  30 

'  1  Our  second  question  is,  I  think,  now 
iificiently  answered ;   it  being  demon- 
i  ited,  upon  the  strictest  chemical  prin- 
ces, that  vegetables  do  possess  the  ele- 
nts  and  qualities  necessary  for  renewing 
decomposed  tissues  of  the  body.  '  Bulk,' 
s  Dr.  Beaumont,  '  is  nearly  as  necessary 
he  articles  of  diet,  as  the  nutrient  pvin- 
le.  They  should  be  so  managed,  that  one 

I  be  in  proportion  to  the  other.  Too 
hly  nutritive  diet  is  probably  as  fatal  to 
prolongation  of  life  and  health,  as  that 

loh  contains  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
irishment.    It  is  a  matter  of  common 
lark  among  old  whale-men,  that,  during 
iiir  long  voyages,  the  coarser  their  bread 
'   better  their  health.    '  I  have  followed 
'  ■  seas  for  thirty-five  years,'  said  an  intel- 
tnt  sea-captain  to   Mr.  Graham,  '  and 

II  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  and 
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have  always  found  that  the  coarsest  pilot- 
bread,  which  contained  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  bran,  is  decidedly  the  healthiest 
for  my  men.'  '  I  am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience,' says  another  captain, '  that 
bread  made  of  the  unbolted  wheat  meal  is 
far  more  wholesome  than  that  made  from 
the  best  superfine  flour; — the  latter  always 
tending  to  produce  constipation.'  Captain 
Benjamin  Dexter,  in  the  ship  Isis,  belonging 
to  Providence,  N.  J.,  arrived  from  China  in 
December,  1804.  He  had  been  about  190 
days  on  the  passage.  The  sea-bread,  which 
constituled  the  principal  article  of  food  of 
his  men,  was  made  of  the  best  superfine 
flour.  He  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  before 
his  men  began  to  complain  of  languor,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  debility :  these  difficulties 
continued  to  increase  during  the  whole  voy- 
age ;  and  several  of  the  hands  died  on  the 
passage  of  debility  and  inanition.  The  ship 
was  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  about  thirty 
miles  below  Providence  ;  and  such  was  the 
debility  of  the  men  on  board,  that  they  wei'e 
not  able  to  get  the  ship  under  way  again  ; 
and  the  owners  were  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  men  down  from  Providence,  to 
work  her  up.  When  she  arrived,  the  owners 
asked  Captain  Dexter  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  sickness  of  his  men.  He  replied — 
'  The  bread  was  too  good.'  [For  Ihe  adap- 
tation of  bread  to  supply  all  the  constituents  of 
the  body,  see  page  31  of  this  book-l 

"  Pythagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  is  the  first  we 
read  of  as  defending  a  vegetable  diet.  He 
not  only  totally  refrained  from  animal  food 
himself,  but  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of 
it  by  his  disciples ;  so  that  those  who  ab- 
stain from  it  at  the  present  time  are  fre- 
quently called  Pythagoreans.  Pythagoras 
flourished  aboutSOO  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  learn- 
ing, and  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect. 

"  Zeno  the  Stoic,  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Plautus,  Proclus,  Empe- 
docles,  Socion,  Quintus  Sextus,  ApoUonius 
TyanoBus,  Porphyry,  and  numerous  others 
among  the  ancients,  abstained  from  animal 
food ;  and  more  recently,  Haller,  Ritson 
(celebrated  for  his  numerous  works  and 
splendid  talents).  Dr.  Cheyne,  Dr.  Lambe, 
Mr.  Newton  (who  wrote  a  work  entitled, 
'Return  to  Nature'),  Shelley,  Dr.  Hnfe- 
land.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Professor  R.  D. 
Mussey,  of  Hanover,  U.S.,  Dr.  James,  of 
Wisconsin,  Dr.  Whitlaw,  Dr.  W.  A.  Allcott, 
of  Boston,  U.S.,  and  many  others,  have 
both  advocated  and  personally  tried,  for 
many  years,  a  strictly  and  exclusively  vege- 
table diet.  When  Boadicea,  queen  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  was  about  to  engage  the 
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Komans  in  a  pitched  bailie,  in  Ihe  days  of 
Roman  degeneracy  (a.b.  61),  she  encou- 
raged her  army  by  an  eloquent  speech,  m 
^yhich  she  says, '  The  great  advantage  we 
have  over  them  is,  that  they  cannot  (like 
us)  bear  hunger,  thirst,  heal,  or  cold.  They 
must  have  fine  bread,  wine,  and  warm 
houses.    To  us,  every  herb  and  root  are 
lood ;  every  juice  is  our  oil,  and  every  stream 
of  water  our  wine."    '  In  those  times,  ob- 
serves Lord  Kaimes,  '  our  fathers  were 
robust  both  in  mind  and  body ;  and  cou  d 
bear,  without  much  pain,  what  would  totaUy 
overwhelm  us.'    A  considerable  Pjoportion 
of  the  labourers  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  even  at  the  present  day,  eat  but 
little  animal  food;  and  about  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  the  principal  part  of  the 
labour  in  this  country  was  Pfformed  by 
those  who  seldom  or  ever  tasted  flesh-J^e*  • 
The  hardy  Scotch,  also,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  in  their  diet  to  the  produc- 
Uonsof  the  field  and  garden.    '  So  late  as 
1763  -  says  Mr.  McCulloch, '  die  slaughter 
of  bollocks  for  the  supply  of  the  public 

markets  was  a  thing  ^h^^y. ^tHhen  a 
in  Glasgow,  though  the  city  had  then  a 
popKn  of  neafly  30,000  r  The  Lazza- 
roni  of  Naples  are  a  tall,  stout,  well-formed 
roh»,st,  and  active  class  of  PeoP]^  ^ 
subsist  chiefly  on  coarse  bread  and  pota- 
tot  and  thei  drink  of  luxury  is  a  glass 
of  iced  water,  slightly  ^S^il^tf  ; 

"In  France,  a  vegetable  diet  prevails  to 
a  very  gi-eat  extent.  M.  Dupin  informs  us, 
that  two -thii-ds  of  the  French  people,  to 
tSfs  lly    are  wholly  deprived  of  animal 
food?  and  live  on  chestnuts  or  maize  or 
notatoes    The  peasantry  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den Russia,  Denmark,  Poland  Germany, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Spain  Por- 
tugal and  of  almost  every  other  country  in 
Spe,  subsist  Pr-cipany.  a^J  most  of 
them  entirely,  on  vegetable  food.    It  has 
been  observed,  that  '  ^om  two-thu-ds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  human  family, 
Som  the  creation  of  the  species  to  the  pre- 
lent  moment,  have  subsisted  entirely,  oi 
nearly  so,  on  vegetable  food;  and  always 
Xen  their  alimentary  Bnppliesof  this  kind 
hHve  been  abundant  and  o  a  good  quality 
and  their  habits  have  been  m  other  respects 
correct,  they  have  been  well  nourished  and 
weU  sustained  in  all  the  physiological  in- 

^^rrlSmsS  'inhis  .  wealth  of 
TJotinns  •  savs .-"  It  may  indeed  be  doubt- 
S  whether  lulcher-s-meat  is  anywhere 
ed,  wueuiei  ^^^^^^  _ 

Lbuf^^^^hUi^  help  ofmin.cheese^^and 
Wter  or  oil  (where  butter  is  not  to  be 
SaS,  it  is  known  from  experience  can. 


without  any  bulcher's-meat,  afford  the  most 
plentiful,  the  most  wholesome,  the  most 
nourishing,  and  the  most  invigorating  diet." 

"  Mr  W.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  in 
the  '  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain, 
says  — '  I  observed,  on  a  late  journey  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  boatmen  orrowers 
of  the  caiques,  who  are  perhaps  the  first 
rowers  in  the  world,  drink  nothing  but 
water;  and  they  drink  that  profusely  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  summer.    The  boat- 
men and  water-carriers  of  Constantinople 
are  decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  men 
in  Europe,  as  regards  their  physical  devel- . 
opment;  and  they  are  all  water-drinkers: 
they  may  take  a  Utile  sherbet,  but  in  other 
respects  are  what  we  should  caU  m  this 
country"  Teetotallers."  Their dietis  chiefly 
bread:  now  and  then,  a  cucumber,  with 
cheiTies,  figs,  dates,  mulberries,  or  other 
fruits  which  are  abundant  there ;  now  and 
then  a  little  fish  :  occasionaUy,  I  believe, 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  goats;  but  I  never 
saw  them  eating  any  other  than  the  diet  1 
have  described.    They  eat  about  the  same 
amount  as  European  workmen  ;   out,  if 
anything,  are  more  moderate  as  respects 

^'^'^ SLr'prancis  Head  informs  us,  that  im- 
mense loads  are  carried  by  the  South  Ame- 
rican miners,  though  fed  entirely  on  gram 
and  pulse.  '  It  is  usual  for  the  copper-miners 
of  Central  Chili  to  carry  loads  of  ore  ot 
aOOlbs.  weight  up   eighty  perpendicular 
yards,  twelve  times  a  day.  When  they  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
apparent  fearful  exh:uslion,  covered  with 
perspiration,  their  chests  heaving ;  yet  after 
briefly  resting,  they  descend  again  Their 
diet  is  entirely  vegetable;  ^-'fakfast  consists 
of  sixteen  figs  and  two  small  loaves  of  breads 
dinner,  boiled  beans ;  supper,  roasted  wheat 
grain     Thev  scarcely  ever  taste  meat  ;  yet 
on  this  sim'ple  diet  they  perform  a  laboui 
that  would  Almost  kill  many  men.  Ih 
diet  of  the  Affghan  consists  of  bread,  en 
died  milk,  and  water.  He  bves  m  achm^ 
which  often  produces  in  one  day  extrem 
heat  and  cold;  he  will  undergo  as  muc 
fatigue,  and  exert  as  much  strength,  as  tU 
porters  of  London,  who  are  fed  on  fles 
and  ale ;  neither  is  he  subject  to  their  acu 
and  obsunate  disorders.'   An  officer  of 
frigate  who  had   been  at  the  SandjaQ 
Islands  has  declared,  that  our  saJors  steo 
no  chance  in  boxing  with  the  naUves  wh 
fioht  precisely  in  the  English  manner  - 
qSarler-master,  a  vei7  stout  .man  and 
skilful  boxer,  indignant  "^t  f  eing   is  com 
panions  knocked  about  with  so  lit^e  "r 
monv,  determined  to  try  a  round  or  t 
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i:th  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  natives, 
:hhough  strongly  dissuaded  from  the  at- 
lioipt  by  his  officers.  The  blood  of  the 
.:itive  islander  being  warmed  by  the  oppo- 
,  iouofa  few  minutes,  he  broke  through 

;  the  guards  of  his  antagonist,  seized  him 
the  thigh  and  shoulder,  threw  him  up, 

id  held  him  with  extended  arms  over 
i  s  head  for  a  minute,  in  token  of  triumph, 

id  then  dashed  him  on  the  deck  with  such 
.olence  as  to  fracture  his  skull.    The  gen- 

:!mau  added,  that  he  never  saw  men 

parently  possessed  of  such  muscular 
rv-eugth.  Our  stoutest  sailors  appeared 
cere  shrimps  compared  with  them.  Their 
oode  of  life,  constantly  in  vigorous  action 

1  the  open  air,  and  undebilitated  by  the 
,ee  of  stimulating  food  or  drink,  may  be 
msidered  as  a  perpetual  state  of  training, 
itamples  might  be  multiplied,  from  all 
irrts  of  the  world,  of  people  living  entirely 
vion  vegetable  food,  and  enjoying  perfect 
i.alth  and  boddy  vigoui';  but  perhaps 
i.jue  are  more  striking  than  those  we  have 

.  close  proximity  to  us.  '  The  chairmen, 
inrters,  and  coallieavers,  the  strongest  men 
the  British  dominions,  are  said  to  be, 
ee  greater  part  of  them,  from  the  lowest 
Jink  of  people  in  Ireland,  which  are  ge-  : 
>nrally  fed  with  the  potato.  No  food  can 
ll-'ord  a  more  decisive  proof  of  its  nourish- 
;g  quality,  or  of  its  being  peculiarly  suit- 
JiTe  to  the  health  of  the  human  constitu- 
nn.'  This  remark  has  been  amply  con- 
irmed  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Pro- 
<5sor  Forbes,  on  the  weight,  height,  and 
riength  of  above  eight  hundred  indivi- 
l  aals  ; — his  tables  cleariy  showing,  that  the 

:ish  are  more  developed  than  the  Scotch 

!  a  given  age,  and  the  English  less. 

"Mr.  Brindley,  a  celebrated  canal  en- 
iuneer  in  this  country,  informs  us,  that  in 
lee  various  works  in  which  he  has  been 
lagaged, — where  the  workmen,  being  paid 
I '  the  piece,  each  exerted  himself  to  earn 

•  much  as  possible, — men  from  the  north 

r  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  adhered 
their  customary  diet  of  oat-cake  and 
i-isty  pudding,  with  water  for  their  drink, 
Mstained  more  labour,  and  made  greater 
lages,  than  those  who  lived  on  bread, 
1  lease,  bacon,  and  beer, — the  general  diet 

.'labourers  in  the  South.  Diseases  of  the 
.*er  are  much  more  common  where  a  flesh 
-et  abounds.  Dr.  Copland  informs  us 
mat  '  eating  largely  or  frequently,  espe- 

lally  of  animal,  rich,  and  highly  seasoned 

•od, — stimulating  the  appetite  by  a  variety 
;  '  incongruous  dishes  and  sauces,  and 

)ices  and  wines,  particularly  in  warm 

juntries  and  seasons,  are  most  influential 
i  ittses  of  these  disorders.'  We  have  known 


various  persons  who  have  been  delivered 
from  painful  and  obstinate  disorders  by 
giving  up  the  use  of  animal  food  entirely; 
and  others  in  whom  disorders  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  the  chest  had  been  very 
much  relieved  by  the  same  procedure. 

"  Dr.  Caleb  Bannister,  of  Phelps  (N.  Y.), 
whose  ancestors,  it  appears,  had  all  died  of 
hereditary  consumption,  states  as  follows  : 
— '  At  the  age  of  twenty,  I  began  to  be 
afllicLed  with  pain  in  different  parts  of  the 
thorax,  and  other  premonitory  symptoms 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Having  a  severe 
attack  of  ague  and  fever,  all  my  consump- 
tive symptoms  became  greatly  aggravated  ; 
the  pain  was  shifting,  sometimes  between 
the  shoulders,  sometimes  in  the  side  or 
breast,  &c.'  After  enumerating  various 
other  symptoms  (such  as  irritable  pulse, 
&c.),  and  slating  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  he  says  : — '  I  was  induced  to  try  a  milk- 
diet,  and  succeeded  in  regaining  my  health  ; 
so  that,  for  twenty-four  years,  I  have  been 
entirely  free  irom  any  symptom  of  phthisis. 

" '  It  will  not  be  disputed,'  says  Dr. 
Lambe,  '  that,  for  consumptive  symptoms, 
a  vegetable  diet,  or  at  least  a  vegetable  and 
milk  diet,  is  the  most  proper.'  Dr.  Buchan 
again  observes : — '  When  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption  in  the  young,  it 
should  be  counteracted  by  strictly  adhering 
to  a  diet  of  the  farinacea  and  ripe  fruits. 
Animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  ought 
to  be  rigidly  prohibited ;  even  milk  often 
proves  too  nutritious.'  Scrofula,  cancer, 
scurvy,  epilepsy,  dysentery,  inflammation, 
ulcers,  &c,,  may  be  innluded  among  the 
diseases  which  are  greatly  relieved,  if  not 
cured,  by  vegetable  diet ;  as  the  ensuing 
facts  attest.  Dr.  N.  J.  Knight,  of  Truro, 
records  the  following  case : — '  Mrs.  A.,  in- 
fected with  scrofula  of  the  left  breast,  and 
in  a  state  of  ulceration,  applied  to  me  two 
years  ago.  The  ulcer  was  then  the  size  of 
a  half-dollar,  and  discharged  a  considerable 
quantity  of  imperfect  pus.  The  axillary 
glands  were  much  enlarged",  and,  doubting 
the  practicability  of  operating  with  the 
knife  in  such  cases,  I  told  her  the  danger 
of  her  disease;  and  ordered  her  to  subsift 
upon  bread  and  milk,  and  some  fruit,  drink 
water,  and  keep  the  body  of  as  uniform 
temperature  as  possible.  T  ordered  the 
sore  to  he  kept  clean,  by  ablutions  of  tepid 
water.  In  less  than  three  months  the  ulcer 
was  healed,  and  her  general  health  much 
improved.  The  axillary  glands  are  still 
enlarged,  though  less  so  than  formerly.  She 
still  lives  simply,  and  enjoys  good  health  ; 
but  she  tells  me  if  she  tastes  flesh  meat,  it 
produces  a  twingeing  in  the  breast.  A  phy- 
sician, in  answer  to  Dr.  North,  states  that 
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he  had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  of 
epilepsy  ;  but  having  maintained  a  total 
abstinence  from  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
two  years  and  a  half  he  had  been  entirely 
free  from  any  attack. 

"  Dr.  Cheyne  relates  a  remarkable  cure 
of  epilepsy,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Taylor ;  who 
was,  for  a  long  time,  di-eadfully  afflicted 
•with  epileptic  fits.  He  tried  the  effects  of 
medicine,  and  consulted  all  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  brethren  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  and  about  London;  but  obtained 
no  relief.  At  last,  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  whose  works 
he  had  studied.  He  first  discontinued  the 
use  of  all  fermented  and  distilled  liquors ; 
then,  finding  his  fits  become  less  frequent 
and  less  violent,  he  gave  up  all  animal  food, 
and  confined  himself  entirely  to  cow's  milk. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  was  per- 
fectly cured ;  and,  for  seventeen  years,  en- 
joyed as  good  health  as  human  nature  is 
capable  of.  But  the  most  remarkable  cure 
of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  '  The  Lancet ' 
for  May  14,  1842,  by  Mr.  S.  Rowbotham, 
surgeon,  of  Stockport.  The  son  of  a  Mr. 
Fielding,  of  that  town,  about  three  years 
old,  had  been  ill  eighteen  months.  He  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  ulcers ;  his 
eyes,  nose,  ears,  mouth,  and,  in  fact,  his 
whole  head  and  face,  were  involved  in  one 
complete  mass  of  fetid  running  sores  and 
ulcers ;  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was 
equally  bad,— so  that  his  little  thighs 
seemed  nearly  separating  from  his  body. 
For  more  than  twelve  months,  he  had  been 
quite  blind  ;  and  had  never  been  able  to  sit 
down,  even  on  a  pillow ;  but  stood  upon  his 
foot,  and  leaned  with  his  elbow  upon  the 
nurse, — exceptat times,  when  he  was  able  to 
kneel  on  a  pillow :  he  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  lie  in  bed  for  the  same  period.  Eight  of 
the  most  eminent  medical  men  had  given 
him  up  as  incurable ;  and  some  of  them 
declared,  that  no  known  mortal  power 
could  even  improve  his  condition,  much  less 
effect  a  cuie.  '  From  certain  views  which 
I  held  on  the  origin  of  disease,'  says  Mr. 
Rowbotham, '  I  was  induced  to  recommend 
a  diet  consisting  almost  entirely  of  ripe 
fruits  and  honey,  or  sugar  and  treacle.  The 
child  commenced  this  diet  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1841  :  he  had  stewed  fruits, 
mixed  with  sugar  or  honey,  to  all  his 
meals;  and  was  allowed  frequenUy  to  eat 
grapes,  cherries,  plums,  apples,  pears,  and 
such  other  fruits  as  could  be  obtained.  Ou 
the  lOlh  the  sores  on  his  back  were  begin- 
ning to  disappear ;  on  the  23rd  he  was  very 
senlibly  improved  ;  on  the  30th,  one-hal  of 
his  face  was  clear;  the  lower  parts  ot  his 
body  were  much  better;  and  he  could  sit  in 
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a  chair,  and  lie  comfortably  in  bed.  He 
continued  daily  to  improve,  till  at  last  his 
eyes  opened;  but  they  were  at  first  very 
weak,  and  he  could  scarcely  see  anything: 
his  sight,  however,  gradually  improved.  On 
the  first  of  January,  1842,  not  a  single  ulcer 
remained  on  his  body :  the  skin  became 
remarkably  clear  and  fair,  and  the  features, 
which,  for  twelve  months,  had  been  in  such 
astate  thatit  was  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  position  of  his  nose  and  eyes, 
were  restored  to  their  wonted  appearance," 
"Adam  Smith,  in  his 'Wealth  of  Nations," 
informs  as,  that  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  British  dominions  are  said  to  be,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  from  the  lower  rank 
of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed 
with  potatoes.  The  peasantry  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  also,  who  live  prin- 
cipally on  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  are 
celebrated  as  the  handsomest  race  in 
England. 

"  Mr.  ShUUtoe,  of  Tottenham. — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends, — when  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  ill 
health  during  many  years;  and  was  re- 
stored by  adopting  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
water  for  drink.  He  lived  till  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age;  and  at  eighty  could  walk, 
with  ease,  from  Tottenham  to  London  (six 
miles)  and  back  again.  He  gives  the 
following  account  of  himself  : — '  It  is  now 
thirty  years  since  I  ate  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl; 
or  took  fermented  liquor  of  any  kind  what 
ever.  I  find,  from  continued  experience, 
that  abstinence  Is  the  best  medicine.  I  do 
not  meddle  with  fermented  liquors  of  any 
kind,  even  as  medicine.  I  find  I  am  capable 
of  doing  better  without  them.' " 

ALL  PRIZE  CATTLE  DISEASED.— 
From  the  Vegetarian  Messenger,  price  id. 
Pitman,  London.  "  Once  again  we  have  a 
strUiing  communication  made  to  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  the  disease  originated  in 
the  process  of  fattening  animals.  Scien- 
tific and  other  observant  men  have  fre- 
quently thrown  out  that  the  animal  is 
'fattened  '  only  at  the  expense  of  its  health, 
and  that  as  there  are  no  fat  animals  m  a 
state  of  nature,  so  the  processes  resort^'d  to 
to  make  up  the  prize-fed  monstrosities  of 
Smithfield  are  immeasurably  against,  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  of  the  flesh  of 
animals. 

"  '  A  question  of  much  interest  to  t 
breeders  of  cattle,  judges  at  exhibitions 
stock,  and  the  public,  has  been  raised 
Mr.  Gant,  a  London  surgeon.  It  appe 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
some  of  the  prize  animals  st  the  la 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  several  of  whi 
also  took  honours  at  Birmingliam,  foUow 
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i     them  to  the  slaughter-house,  and,  as  the 
<    -result  of  dissection  and  microscopical  ob- 
^    ■  servations,  discovered  that  the  hearts  and 
proper  muscular  structure,  the  nutritious 
parts,  were  degenerated  into  unhealthy  fat 
and  oil  globules,  and  that  the  lungs  were 
the  seat  of  extensively  deposited  tubercular 
disease,  of  a  similar  sti-ucture  to  that  form 
of  deposit  usually  found  in  scrofulous  and 
phthisical  subjects.    This   discovery,  al- 
though not  made  for  the  first  time,  puts  the 
matter  in  a  light  so  serious  as  to  command 
attention.    It  would  seem  also  to  point  to 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  standard 
»    lof  what  judges  generally  consider  excel- 
i  i.lence.' 

i  "We  heg  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
''  i  complete  explication  of  the  above,  as  found 
'  iiin  our  present  number.  Whitlaw  and 
1  I'others  long  since  declared  similar  facts ; 
1  iibut  now,  with  the  stamp  of  greater  autho- 
•  rity,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  Mr. 

Gant's  researches  will  be  made  valuable  to 

the  public." 

f        THE  ARCTIC  ARGUMENT  AGAINST 
^    VVEGETARIANISM.— "  It  is  often  said,  in 
i    -substance,  'Vegetarianism  may  he  very  well 
I     for  a  man  living  in  India,  Spain,  or  even 
I    FBritain,  but  it  would  never  do  for  the 
I    i-dweUer  in  the  Arctic  regions.  A  man  must 
(    'there  eat  flesh,  and  fat  with  the  flesh,  or  he 
I    "Would  certainly  starve.  I  am  sure  you  will 
.admit  your  arguments  for  a  Vegetarian  diet 
>    i>break  down  whenever  they  cross  the  Arctic 
circle.    Your  candour  hitherto  maltes  me 
sure  of  that.'    At  the  risk  of  being  tliought 
uncandid,  we  must  decline  to  make  the 
.'idmission.    Many  persons  will  foUow  our 
:irguments,  and  concur  in  the  statements 
that  man's  teeth  were  not  made  to  eat  flesh, 
,  nor  his  stomach  to  digest  it,  and  that  his 
1    ifeeUngs  in  an  undepraved  state  revolt  from 
I     the  infliction  of  pain  or  death  upon  any  of 
I    '  God's  creatures.    Now,  this  granted,  man 
I     is  a  Vegetarian.  If  then  he  is  placed  within 
.    '.the  Arctic  zone,  where  neither  fruit  nor 
j    .'grain  is  cultivated  or  will  grow,  is  it  not 
I     evident  that  he  is  incircumstancesviolently 
I     at  variance  with  liis  created  nature  ?  Having 
,     :thus  far  opposed  us,  some  persons  turn 
I    ■  round  and  say,  '  Now,  live  naturally,  if  you 
I     :can.'    They  might  with  as  much  show  of 
i     reason  taunt  a  sick  man  with  his  inability 
to  eat  the  same  dinner  that  he  did  when  in 
,     health  ;  or  turn  a  monkey,  formed  to  live  on 
j     trees,  into  a  desolate  plain, and  wonder  what 
,     had  become  of  its  lively  agility  ;  or  place  a 
;     man  in  a  stinking  hovel  in  St.  Giles's,  and 
I     express  surprise  that  he  should  crave  for 
,    .  gin  and  other  stimulants.    We  can  only  ex- 
,    1  pact  men  and  animals  to  be  true  to  their 
•jiiatare  when  they  live  in  circumstances  in 
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accordance  with  that  nature.  That  normal 
man  was  never  intended  to  live  in  the  polar 
regions,  is  proved  by  the  common  sense 
which  prevents  his  colonization  of  their 
howling  wastes.  It  is  testified  in  the  frozen 
blood,  the  death,  and  the  mutilation  of 
many  a  brave  Arctic  explorer.    Time  in 
those  regions  is  spent  in  a  continual  and 
hazardous   struggle   for  mere  existence, 
leaving  little  or  no  margin  for  the  rightful 
uses  and  pleasures  of  life.    'I'ruly,  man  has 
no  reason  or  call  to  live  in  those  awful 
wastes.    And  existence  therein  must  result 
in  as  many  violations  of  the  laws  of  his 
nature  as  would  life  under  the  hot  sun  in 
the  burning  sands  of  Sahara.    But  it  will 
be  said,  '  You  forget  the  existence  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Laplanders.'    No,  we 
do  not ;  and  we  think  reference  to  them 
only  confirms  our  argument.    Their  life, 
judged  from  a  truly  civilized  point  of  view, 
is  a  most  unnatural  and  nasty  one.  Wrapped 
in  cumbrous  furs,  and  unable  alilse  from 
want  of  water  and  intolerable  cold  to  keep 
the  body  in  that  state  of  cleanliness  which 
comfort  and  health  demand,  unable,  from 
ignorance  and  climate  together,  to  raise  the 
grain  and  fruit  which  are  the  proper  food  of 
man,  and  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
accidents  of  chance  supplies,  he  starves  at 
one  time,  and  guzzles  enormous  quantities 
of  blubber  to  sustain  the  heat  and  meet 
the  wants  of  the  body  at  another.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  from  the  severe  cold  they 
are  compelled  to  huddle  in  close  and  un- 
ventilated  huts,  makes  their  life,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  disgusting,  and,  to  a 
properly  cultivated  sense,  inhuman.  The 
Esquimaux  may  like  it,  and  think  any 
other  far  inferior,  but  we  can  only  say  we 
know  better.    The  most  unnatural  and 
disgusting  conditions  become  first  toler- 
able, and  then  agreeable  by  custom,  but 
they  cannot  for  that  cease  to  he  unhappy 
departures  from  high  principle  and  normal 
habits,  and  in  themselves  wholly  abomin- 
able.   Such  a  result  is  only  a  picture  of 
poor  human  nature  turned  from  its  noble 
possibilities  and  its  birthright  with  angels, 
and  degraded  in  conformity  and  liking  to 
the  basest  surrounding  circumstances.  'The 
Icelanders  are  beyond  doubt  the  best  speci- 
mens of  men  living  in,  or  on  the  borders 
of,  unnatural  climatic  conditions.  Their 
island,  about  one-third  l.xrger  than  Ireland, 
only  sustains  some  60,000  inhabitants,  and 
those  on  some  favoured  tracts  along  the 
sea  margin.    A  fine  race  of  men,  their  in- 
telligence, enterprise,  and   influence  are 
sadly  narrowed  by  the  position  of  their 
country.    In  a  milder  clime  they  might 
have  been  a  gi-ent  nation,  another  England 
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or  New  England,  a  strength  and  blessing 
to  the  world.  Yet  we  see  what  their  present 
unnatural  position  and  consequent  diet  in- 
volves, in  the  results  to  health  ;  that  bless- 
ing, the  basis  and  receptacle  of  all  others. 
Tlie  following  account  of  their  food  and  its 
results  is  given  by  Lord  Duffkrin  : — 

"  '  The  ordinary  food  of  a  well-to-do  Ice- 
landic family  consists  of  dried  fish,  butler, 
sour  whey  kept  till  fermentation  takes 
place,  curds,  and  skier— a  very  peculiar 
cheese,  unlike  any  I  ever  tasted,  a  little 
mutton,  and  rye-bread.    As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  meagre  fare  is  not  very  con- 
ducive to  health ;  scurvy,  leprosy,  elephan- 
tiasis, and  all  cutaneous  disorders,  are 
very    common,    while    the   practice  of 
mothers  to  leave  off  nursing  their  children 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  feeding  them  with 
cow's  milk  instead,  results  in  a  frightful 
mortality  among  the  babies."    But  men 
may  live,  and  do  live,  in  high  latitudes,  and 
climates  severe  enough  to  test  human  en- 
durance, on  food  entirely  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     The    Bussians  are 
practical  Vegetarians.    The  hosts  of  work- 
men employed  on  tbe  great  public  works 
of  the  empire  subsist  in  summer  on  cucum- 
bers andrye-bread ;  andin  winter  the  cucum- 
bers are  salted  and  eked  out  with  chest- 
nuts.   The  prowess  of  the  Russian  soldier 
England  and  France  have  had  melancholy 
occasion  to  test,  and  the  Times  correspon- 
dent in  the  Crimea  was  amazed  to  find 
that  desperate  wounds,  which  would  have 
been  the  death  of  a  flesh-eating  English- 
man or  Frenchman,  did  noi  kill  the  Rus- 
sian, whose  food  was  coarse  black  bread, 
with  oil  and  salt.    And  the  case  is  the 
same  with  the  Russian  peasantry,  from 
whence  workman  and  soldier  are  drawn. 
Their  general  food  is  coarse  black  bread 
and  garlic.    A  finer  people  physically,  all 
unite  to  say,  there  is  not.    In  a  climate 
severely  cold  they  enjoy  health  and  vigour, 
and,  as  one  of  the  fairest  tests  of  national 
well-being,  they  rapidly  increase  in  num- 
bers.   Spite  of  national  jealousy,  Russia  is 
on   the   highway  to  greatness,  and  the 
,    future  wiU,  I  have  no  doubt,  find  it  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  influential  powei-s 
■    among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earlh ;  and 
while  we   cannot  but  profit  by  Russian 
prosperity  and  enlightenment,  there  is 
surely  room  enough  in  this  wide  world  fur 
the   development  of  all  without  either 
trencliing  on  the  domains  of  the  other. 
The  Norwegian  winter,  as  all  know,  is  a 
severe  one;  but  the  Norwegians,  like  the 
Russians,  are  practical  Vegetarians.  Ihey 
do  eat  flesh  when  they  can  gel  it,  but  that 
IS  but  rerely,  and  is  thea  eateu  as  a  luxury. 


much  as  plum-pudding  is  by  poor  people  in 
England.  Yet  the  Norwegians,  on  their 
oatmeal  and  rye-meal,  are  robust  and 
healthy,  tall  and  good-looking,  and  in  no 
European  nation  are  there  more  instances 
of  extreme  longevity.  One  fact,  if  reliable, 
is  as  good  as  twenty  in  proving  our  point, 
and  facts  might  be  adduced  to  tedium  to 
show  that  the  heat  of  the  liuraan  body  can 
be  sustained  in  severe  cold  on  the  prodacls 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  cereals. 

"  In  Siberia  no  exiles  in  that  wintry 
region  en  dure  the  cold  better  than  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  simple  vegetable 
diet,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
discovered  that  2§lbs.  of  maize  meal  per 
day  sustains  tbe  warmth  and  energy  of 
their  servants  quite  as  well  as  the  8  lbs.  of 
fat  flesh-meat  foniierly  used,  whilst  tbe 
men  themselves  prefer  it.    Facts  like  these 
dispose  of  tbe  common   argument  con- 
stantly brought  against  Vegetarians,  about 
their  system  being  impossible  in  cold  cli- 
mates.   But  supposing  it  were  as  true  as 
it  is  false  that  men  could  not  live  in  severe 
cold  without  flesh  or  fat,  why  should  that 
hinder  any  one  from  adopting  a  Vegetarian 
diet  in  the  mild  climate  of  England?— a 
diet  recommending  itself  by  its  economy 
to  the  prudence,  its  pleasantness  to  the 
palate,  and  its  innocent  attainment  to  the 
benevolence  and  all  the  best  filings  of 
man's  nature.     Why  should  any  one  make 
a  supposed  difficulty  in  the  Arctic  zone  re- 
strain him  from  a  clear  duty  in  Manchester 
or  London?    As  Mr.  SiMrsox  in  a  lecture 
once  pertinently  asked,  'Will  you  defer 
your  acceptance  of  Christianity  until  every 
rascal  and  evevy  heathen  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  acknowledge  its  divine  claims?' 
Do  let  us  do  right  ourselves.    The  right  is 
ever  full  of  happiness  and  blessing.  We 
grieve  for  the  many  wlio  wander  and  get 
wrong,  but  we  cannot  help  them  out  of 
their  misery  by  adhering  to  the  cause  of 
their  misery— the  error  and  the  wrong. 
Let  us  obey  the  sound  principles  of  normal 
life  ourselves,  and  by  our  happy  example 
we  shall  most  eff^ectually  help  others." 


The  foli-owtn'o  testimosiai.  and  state- 
ment of  disease  are  specimens  of  ,  many 
communications  wo  receive  from  time  to 
time.  The  writer,  a  merchant,  age  about 
fi4,  stout,  and  florid  complexion,  had  been 
subject  to  rheumatic  attacks,  and  also  of 
the  head.  He  had  varicose  veins  in  his  I 
legs,  which  were  sanguine  ;  and  for  the  re- 
lif  f  of  these  maladies,  be  had  applied  to 
the  best  medical  men  in  vain.  Their  phy- 
sic, 6ms.,  could  only  aggravate  his  com- 


.ints.  My  establishment  being  closed  at 
:!  time,  he  applied  to  me :  I  put  him 

ider  one  of  my  bathmen,  with  instruc- 
-ns  for  treatment,  which  were  entii-el.v 
r.2cessful  and  made  a  new  man  of  him. 
vie  case  he  requests  advice  for  is  also  a 

nple  of  many  who  come  to  us,  and  are 
^■.stored  to  health  when  all  other  means 
':ve  failed,  and  all  the  curious  and  inven- 
ee  appliances  of  Allopathy  have  left  the 

■Xy  and  mind  a  wreck.    He  writes : — 

'  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  have 

I  many  arrivals  at  Matlock  Bank.  The 
Cge  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  gi-eat  labour 
ua  have  bestowed  upon  the  place,  will,  I 

^st,  be  repaid  to  you  in  a  commercial 

lint  of  view,  as  well  as  in  the  mental 
ti:isfaction  you  and  Mrs.  Smedley  must 
rrive  from  the  result  of  your  labours  on 
i ;  minds  and  bodily  health  of  so  many 

jalids.    I  passed  a  very  happy  time  ft 

itlock  on  the  whole,  and  could  have  been 
y  well  contented  to  have  taken  up  my 

ode  there.  My  health  is  now  excellent, 
id  I  have  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 

;ur  kind  reception  of  me,  and  the  encou- 
ct^ement  you  gave  me  when  my  mind  was 
ia  very  desponding  state.  I  have  to  thank 
ej  water  cure  not  only  for  my  present 
K'Od  health,  under  God's  blessing,  but  for 
nrtain  good  habits  of  life,  such  as  temper- 
.  ee,  early  rising,  and  a  more  conscientious 

id  scrupulous  regard  to  my  duties,  soci- 
;y,  and  to  God.    It  is  to  Him  to  whom  I 

'Ve  been  brought  into  more  holy  commu- 

ori,  and  to  Him  be  all  the  praise  of  my 
•■.itoration  to  health.    May  He  guide  me 

I  make  good  use  of  it,  to  His  honour 
Id  gloi7 ! 

Now,  if  it  will  not  be  troubling  you  too 
DQch,  I  have  a  friend  here  who  is  a  martyr 
nervous  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  and 
>s  been  for  three  years.    Any  excitement 
1  annoyance,  or  wrong  food,  irritates  his 
Dmach  nei"ves;  his  head  becomes  very 
:infuUy  affected  ;  he  is  now  partiaUy 
af,    and  the  noise  in    his  head  at 
lies  has  been  so  bad  that  he  has  fan- 
■d  he  could  hear  a  band  of  music, 
d  could  distinguish  every  instrument, 
'on  one  occasion,  he  was  travelling  by 
way,  and  actually  put  his  head  out  of 
■  window  to  see  where  the  music  came 
ira — he  could  hear  a  full  band  so  dis- 
ictly.    It  is  very  painful  to  see  him  suf- 
ing  so  much,  and  as  I  have  already  said, 
not  troubling  you  too  much,  I  should  be 
ly  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  his 
•-e,  and  proper  treatment  necessary,  and 
lether  you  think  any  good  can  be  done,  for 
■  i  head  particularly,  by  the  water  cure.  I 
■ow  you  will  give  me  a  candid  opinion." 


Severe  cold  water  treatment  pro- 
duces quite  as  disastrous  effects  as  physic, 
bleeding,  &c.  A  case  I  had  under  my 
charge  for  the  cure  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  stomach,  after  very  careful  treatment 
for  several  months,  gained  seven  pounds  in 
weight,  and  was  evidently  on  the  way  to 
recovery.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  I 
advised  him  to  go  into  the  south  for  the 
warmer  climate,  taking  a  few  baths,  keep- 
ing out  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
and  return  in  spring  to  complete  his  cm-e. 
He,  however,  was  persuaded  to  try  the  cold 
water  treatment  at  another  establishment, 
and  after  five  months'  practice  the  result  is 
shown  by  his  statement,  as  follows  : — The 
doctor  told  him  he  would  be  able  to  return 
home  within  two  months  and  resume  his 
duties.  This  was  the  7th  of  Febriiaij. 
Treatment,  on  rising,  a  cold  sitz,  five 
minutes,  and  pail  douche  of  one  or  two 
minutes — that  is,  pails  of  cold  water  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  and  back:  noon  and 
afternoon,  cold,  running  sitz  for  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  wear  compress  all  day,  except  at 
dinner ;  breakfast,  cold  millt  and  water, 
with  toasted  bread  in  it — the  same  at  seven 
p.m. ;  dinner,  two  p.m.,  lean  meat,  well 
done,  with  rice  and  bread,  and  nothing 
else.  28th  February,  after  three  weeks' 
treatment,  says,  "  decidedly  better  in  health, 
digestion  considerably  improved ;  treat- 
ment same,  only  douche  at  noon  instead  of 
sitz ;  not  increasing  in  weight ;  decidedly 
stronger,  and  in  better  spirits.  April  1st — 
continue  to  improve;  wet  pack  every  morn- 
ing, one  hour,  for  ten  days  ;  then,  for  next 
fortnight,  spirit  lamp  ;  one  day  wet  pack  ; 
next,  pail  douche  and  running  sitz  con- 
tinued to  fifteen  minutes  instead  of  ten, 
which  find  very  trying." 

Now  comes  the  reaction,  the  vitality 
being  used  up.  "  After  ten  days,  only  pail 
douche  on  rising,  and  fifteen  minutes  run- 
ning sitz  in  day;  very  trying  this  severe 
weather,  and  sometimes  makes  one  feel 
very  sickly."  April  29th,  three  months  from 
commencement. — "  Troubled  very  much 
with  diarrhoea ;  can  only  mite  a  few  brief 
lines."  May  11th. — "  Should  have  wi-itten 
to  you  sooner,  had  I  not  felt  so  languid  and 
poorly.  1  am  decidedly  thinner  and  weaker, 
also  very  nervous ;  now  taking  two  pail 
douches  in  the  morning,  and  90  degrees 
shallow  for  ten  jninutes,  at  five  p.m.,  and 
nothing  more."  May  ISth.— "Much  the 
same,  and  same  in  treatment,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  having  a  mustard  poultice  on  pit 
of  stomach  every  other  night  at  bedtime, 
twenty  to  forty '  minutes ;  equal  parts  of 
flour  and  mustard.  1  am  afraid  I  cannot 
stop  much  louger."    Juno  Snd.— "  Discon- 
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tinued  baths,  except  wash  over  in  moniing; 
bowels  still  continue  very  loose,  and  I  have 
a  continual  feeling  of  purging  in  them ; 
and  during  the  last  fortnight  have  lost  four 
pounds  in  weight;  appetite  very  moderate 
indeed.  Doctor  tells  me  I  am  all  right  in 
respect  to  digestion,  and  a  change  would  do 
me  good,  but  I  do  not  like  leaving  in 
such  a  weak  state."  Doctor  evidently  dis- 
appointed in  the  case,  wliich  he  stated 
positively  would  have  been  cured  in  six 
weeks,  now  four  and  a  half  months  since 
commencement,  and  patient  lighter  and  in 
worse  condition;  and,  in  August,  still  in  a 
very  weak  state.  Severe  cold-water  treat- 
ment produces  internal  crisis,  and  is  both 
trying  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution. 
Our  mild  treatment  brings  crisis  on  the 
surface,  and  never  interferes  with  the  di- 
gestive organs  except  in  improving  their 
powers. 

Bite  on  the  hand  by  an  American  rat. 
— A  labourer,  while  unloading  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  was  bitten  in  the  hand  betwixt 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  by  a  large  rat ; 
did  nothing  to  it  till  night,  when  his  wife 
put  on  a  bread  poultice,  which  he  kept  on 
while  at  work  for  three  days.  Wlien  the 
pain  was  gone,  a  fortnight  afterwards  the 
hand  began  to  swell,  and  became  very 
painful ;  went  to  the  hospital,  where  it  was 
lanced;  some  blaclc  blood  and  a  little  yel- 
low matter  came  out.  The  surgeon  ordered 
the  hand  and  arm  to  be  fomented  with  hot 
water,  and  apply  linseed  poultice  night  and 
day ;  went  on  with  this  a  week ;  swelling 
went  down,  and  pain;  in  another  week  the 
swelling  and  pain  returned,  when  the  man 
came  under  our  care.  For  want  of  the 
treatment  beiiig  carried  farther  to  produce 
a  crisis  and  discharge  of  matter  out  of  the 
whole  arm,  and  more  general  treatment  to 
renovate  the  general  health,  the  system 
could  not  throw  the  poison  oflf.  Under 
our  treatment,  the  lumps  which  had 
formed  in  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and 
which  would  soon  have  become  abscesses, 
were  absorbed  in  one  week,  and  a  good  crisis 
got  out  over  all  the  arm ;  all  pain  ceased, 
and  the  man  is  now  entirely  restored. 

Case  of  injury  to  the  knee. — A  basket- 
maker,  age  2(0,  employed  in  his  occupation, 
using  the  sharp-pointed  knife,  in  making 
baskets,  run  it  into  his  knee,  and  let  out 
a  quantity  of  the  synovial  fluid  from  the 
joint.  A  physician,  practising  as  a  suigeon, 
was  caUed  in;  fomentation,  ointment,  and 
bandages,  were  applied ;  the  young  man  lay 
in  bed  five  weeks,  and  the  doctor  told  him 
he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life,  and  would 
not  again  have  the  usn  of  the  knee-joint. 
Having  employed  the  father  of  the  young 


man,  and  heai'ing  of  the  case,  I  sent  a  car- 
riage for  him  to  my  free  hospital.  The 
knee  was  immediately  steamed,  and  hot 
soap  and  water  applied,  then  all  the  limb 
cased,  including  the  foot,  in  spongio  piline, 
damped  with  warm  water,  and  dry  flannel 
wrapper  over.  The  object  of  this  moist 
warmth  was  to  raise  the  vitality  of  the 
limb ;  and  we  knew  if  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, nature  would  soon  set  up  a  cura- 
tive process,  and  we  were  not  disappointed ; 
for  by  repetition  of  treatment  to  the  limb  and 
to  the  whole  frame,  as  follows,  the  chronic 
inflammation  was  soon  subdued,  and  the 
injured  tissue  and  diseased  matter  thrown 
off  by  crisis  from  the  knee  and  whole  of  the 
leg.  The  young  man  has  now  the  perfect 
use  of  it,  and  has  for  some  time  worked  at 
his  occupation  as  formerly.  Used  baths  No. 
35§  or  55,  or  2,  covering  the  injured  limb 
from  the  cold  water,  42, 13,  and  11, 115,  91, 
141,  144,216,  148,  153,  194,  170,  199.  200,. 
206,  207,  208,  or  210.  These  baths  varied 
each  day,  being  careful  not  to  overpower 
the  strength  of  the  body  by  too  much 
treatment. 

Sprains. — Whilst  pain  continues,  attend 
to  No.  58  bath  list  three  times  a  day,  and 
No.  214  after  pain  is  gone  and  the  joint  is 
only  weak ;  then  attend  to  No.  1 7,  three 
times  a  day ;  and  instead  of  No.  214  apply 
a  piece  of  spongio  piline  on  the  part,  and 
dry  flannel  bandages  around  affected  limb 
to  stimulate  circulation  in  the  whole  limb. 
If  any  crisis  appears  during  the  above,  omit 
the  treatment  and  apply  173itill  it  is  over; 
148  will  also  be  vei^  useful  for  crisis.  When 
the  crisis  {rash  or  boils)  is  gone  off,  and  the 
part  only  feels  weak,  rub  cod-liver  oil  on 
twice  a  day  with  the  hand,  and  keep  the 
damped  spongio  pihne  on  for  some  time ; 
this  also  promotes  circulation  and  vitahly 
in  the  part.  Never  use  any  healing  lotions, 
or  ointment,  or  plaisters  of  any  kind. 

CaseH.  Decided  consumptive  symptoms. 
—A  gentleman,  aged  28,  light  complexion. 
On  rising.  No.  150,  whilst  feet  are  in  hot 
mustard  and  water ;  forenoon  30,  and  then 
25,  rising  13  twice  a  week,  on  rising ;  10  at 
bedtime;  39  to  day,  and  30;  45  twice  a 
week  instead  of  present  forenoon  treat- 
ment, No.  211. 

Consumptive  Cases.  I.— Two  gentlemen, 
age  about  30,  much  reduced,  could  bear 
little  treatment,  went  on  well  under  the 
following  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
had  treatment  changed  to  similar  mild 
means,  but  varied.  June.— On  rising,  No. 
23  ;  first  forenoon,  97  and  216;  second  fore- 
noon, 74 ;  third,  as  first  afternoon,  68,  alter- 
nate days  131 ;  at  7-30,  No.  137,  200,  212, 
218,  208, 180  and  76,  79, 198. 
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■:ase  B— On  rising,  No.  72,  and  redamp 
..iipress;  forenoon,21  and  219;  afternoon, 
-3,  and  if  feet  are  cold  during  operation, 
t  them  in  hot  mustard  and  water;  bed- 
ae,  put  mustard  poultice  on  windpipe, 
d  on  weak  part  of  chest  till  red ;  attend 
■76,79,  180,  199,  and  to  200,  very  care- 
-Jy  reclining.  Before  rising,  have  an  egg 
nt  up  to  bed,  in  a  little  wai-m  water ;  and 
all  these  cases  do  not  rise  early  if  in- 
ned  to  rest. 

ase  C  ;  aged  20. — Lower  than  the  above, 
d  apparently  so  far  gone  in  consumption 
r :  did  not  expect  his  recovery  ;  under  the 
:ilder  treatment  he  soon  rallied,  and  is 
.M)wwell. 

iCase  D.  Bad  symptoms  of  lung  disease, 
anmonly  called  consumption. — A  gentle- 
an,aged  26,  spare  frame,  had  been  a  good 
,1  confined  in  an  office,  and  in  a  northern 
liiate.    The  following  treatment  in  April, 
uher  rather  cold,  with  east  and  north 
.ids.    In  a  few  weeks  rallied  gi-eatly,  and 
limed  to  business,  and  has  since  gone 
>  well.    April  29th,  1859.— On  rising,  22, 
ternating  with  12-J:,  done  according  to 
.16  ;  forenoon,  133  and  158,  whilst  reclin- 
i;g  as  76;  afternoon,  50,  and  when  nearly 
•■■essed,  107;  bedtime,  73,  and  172,  and 
10.    Attend  regularly  to  180,  207,  212, 
•3,  210,  196 ;  all  these  numbers  according 
the  list.    Whenever  any  pain  in  head, 
5t  sponge  it  with  tepid  water,  and  then 
ear  a  flannel  cap  for  an  hour  after.  When 
lu  find  the  180  too  hot  or  too  heavy,  then 
ear  179,  wear  a  flannel  one  at  night,  and 
eep  in  woollen  altogether;  and  if  tempei-a- 
re  of  bedroom  is  not  the  same  as  par- 
ur,  then  wear  respirator  till  you  are  warm 
bed.    Be  out  in  the  air  very  frequently, 
at  not  for  long,  and  only  walldng  slowly, 
ixpand  your  chest  as  much  as  possible  by 
■mtle  exercises  of  the  arms,  and  also  in- 
ire  and  respire  once  or  twice  a-day,  in- 
easing  the  movements  gi'adually  each 
IV.  Put  a  mustard  poultice  tUl  red  on  the 
eakened  part  of  chest  occasionally. 
Case  E.  Consumption. — A  young  man, 
,'ed  20,  tolerably  good  natural  constitution. 
It  with  overwork  and  cold  brought  on 
lin  in  chest,  expectoration,  emaciation, 
reatment. — July  4th. — On   rising,  only 
rap  compress  and  212;  forenoon,  160  and 
i,  keeping  a  warm  pad  to  bowels,  and  the 
-t  of  the  body  well  wrapped  in  blanket; 
remoon,  same  ss  forenoon ;  when  in  bed, 
ustard  poultice  on  liver,  and  repeat  it  as 
■'ten  as  can  be  borne  ;  180,  188,  slightly 
irinkled  with  hot  water.    This  was  very 
^.ficacious,  and  as  the  patient  got  stronger, 
ore  active  treatment  given,  and  the  result 
«s  perfect  restoration  to  robust  health. 


206,  207,  208,  77,  as  long  as  cough  con- 
tinues ;  use  79  every  night ;  wear  193,  195, 
and  131,  before  getting  into  bed. 

Case  F ;  aged  17. — On  rising,  12  ;  fore- 
noon, pad  wrung  out  of  90  degrees ;  put  on 
chest  ten  minutes,  and  underneath  the 
pad  a  mustard  plaister ;  use  153.  Where 
pain  is,  wipe  mustard  off  with  dry  cloth  or 
paper,  and  have  compress  dry  for  an  hour 
or  two  ;  then  damp  the  compress  with  hot 
water;  180,206,207,208,  every  night  79, 
if  throat  sore  at  all ;  afternoon,  132  and 
158,  whilst  laying  in,  77;  13,  10,  twice  per 
week,  90  degrees ;  193,  195,  and  131  before 
getting  into  bed. 

G.  Extreme  loss  of  viTAi,nY. —  A 
gentleman,  aged  40,  overworked,  slight 
frame.  On  rising,  128;  forenoon,  141^, 
keeping  mustard  poultices  on  soles  of  feet 
during  the  time ;  afternoon  as  forenoon, 
only  lay  a  mustard  poultice  over  sto- 
mach till  part  is  red;  78,  170,  163,  207. 
Every  night  wash  the  bowels  over  with 
hot  soap  and  water,  and  then  rub  in  a  little 
cod-liver  oil  with  hand,  and  put  a  little 
crisis  linen  under  the  spongio  for  night. 
Once  a  week  have  35^.  When  the  stomach 
is  too  tender  for  mustard,  then  have  70. 
Diet. — A  raw  egg  before  rising.  Breakfast. 
— A  little  Scotch  meal  porridge  and  cream ; 
and  then  white  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
glass  of  cold  water.  A  cracknel  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  ice-cream  in  forenoon.  Din- 
ner, 209.  Tea  as  breakfast.  Cracknel  bis- 
cuit and  glass  of  water,  taken  by  sips,  for 
supper,  or  at  any  time  of  day  needed.  Re- 
cline, as  76,  as  much  of  the  day  as  possible ; 
alternate  week,  on  rising,  14,  and  24,  and 
106 ;  nothing  more. 

The  Turkish  Bath  is  coining  much 
into  use  in  England  and  Ireland;  but  from 
the  very  powerful  efiects  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  the  inconsiderate  manner 
in  which  it  is  often  used,  there  will  be  many 
permanently  injured  by  its  use.  It  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  all  sound  principles  of 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
frame,  to  suppose  individuals  with  such  dif- 
ferences of  constitution  and  temperament 
can  alike,  and  with  safety,  go  into  a  room 
heated  to  140  or  180  degrees.  Several 
deaths  have  been  recorded  from  the  use  of 
this  bath,  and  I  know  several  who  have  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  repeated  use  of 
such  high  temperature.  Our  sweating  bath, 
a  modification  of  the  Turkish  bath,  we  find 
extremely  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
in  skin  diseases,  and  in  a  morbid  state  of 
the  system,  and  especially  in  modifying 
crisis  cases,  and  hastening  the  cure,  but  we 
do  not  use  the  high  temperature,  nor  allow 
the  patient  to  remain  in  longer  than  is 
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necessary  for  a  good  perspiration,  and  after, 
instead  of  allowing  the  body  to  remain 
relaxed  in  the  cooling-room,  we  use 
our  cold  or  tepid  sponging  sitz  bath  or 
shallow  ;  the  patient  dresses,  and  gets  out 
into  the  air,  to  brace  the  system  up  again 
by  breathing  the  oxygen  of  the  open  air.  It 
is  impossible  a  person  can  go  into  a  high 
temperatui-e  in  a  room  without  so  me  degree 
of  pressure  on  the, brain;  and  there  the 
blood-vessels  have  not  room  to  expand  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  consequence 
of  pressure  continued  is  a  relaxed  muscu- 
lar nervous  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
this  state  of  relaxation  is  farther  prolonged 
by  the  person  in  the  ordinary  Turkish  bath 
remaining  in  the  hot  room  or  in  other 
rooms  in  the  building  for  such  a  consider- 
able time  without  fresh  air.  The  head 
should  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  and  cold 
water  taken  by  sips  while  in  the  bath,  and 
good  hot  soaping  while  in  hot  room.  We 
heat  the  room  by  steam  pipes,  and  bring 
cold  air  in  instead  of  heated  air  from 
flues,  which  makes  a  totally  different  state  of 
atmosphere  from  the  oppressive  sulphurous 
air  in  most  Turkish  baths. 

Fbom  Dr.  Goodman's  "  Nervous  Obi- 
gin  OF  Disease."  (Houlston,  Paternoster- 
row,  London.)  "  Conditions  of  nerve  in 
disease. — We  have,  therefore,  the  following 
positive  and  Icnown  conditions  of  nerve  which 
have  been  discovered  to  exist  both  in  the  dead 
and  living  animal,  as  specially  evinced  by  the 
experiments  of  Matteuci,  and  as  differing 
from  normal  or  healthy  excitability.  1.  In- 
creased excitability,  or  excitation.  2.  Irri- 
tation, or  morbid  excitability.  3.  Decreased 
excitability.  4.  Exhaustion.  5.  Complete 
destruction  of  excitabUity.  And  to  these 
may  be  added,  as  discovered  in  any  indivi- 
dual case.  6.  (a)  Any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  attended  with  vascular  fulness, 
plethora,  or  oppression ;  (6)  Attended  with 
vascular  depletion  or  anosmia;  (c)  At- 
tended by  generally  depraved  nutrition, 
secretion,  excretion,  &c.  There  appears 
to  be  a  marked  distinction  between  excita- 
bility and  irritation.  The  former  is  often 
natuial,  is  never  attended  with  pain,  or 
uneasiness,  but  is  frequently  pleasurable ; 
the  latter  is  always  morbid,  never  pleasura- 
ble, generally  attended  with  uncomfortable, 
and  frequently  painful,  feelings.  In  the 
animal  economy,  there  appears  to  exist  a 
direct  antagonistic  action  exerted  between 
nerve  and  blood.  Where  these  are  equally 
adjusted  in  quantity  and  development,  and 
accui-ately  balanced,  there  appears  to  be  a 
neutral  point  of  influence  which  may  be 
termed  '  healthy  equilibrium.'  lUit  let 
nerve  preponderate  either  in  cougeuital  de- 


velopment, or  in  the  decrease  of  the  mass 
of  blood  by  hsemorrhage,  diarrhcBa,  profuse 
suppuration,  or  any  other  morbid  discharge 
undermining  and  diminishing  this  nutri- 
tious current  of  life,  and  nervous  irritation 
very  rapidly  ensues,  producing,  in  many 
instances,  nervous  fever,  intense  cerebral 
excitement,  simulated  inflammations  of  a 
most  violent  character,  and,  in  some  cases, 
delirium ;  and  we  have  seen  mania  itself 
continuing  for  months,  with  no  other  ap- 
parent cause.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the 
animal  department  be  fed  up  ;  let  plethora 
prevail ;  let  the  mass  of  nutritious  blood 
be  increased  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  ner- 
vous system,  after  suffering  from  excite- 
ment for  a  given  period,  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  mechanical  pressure  by  this  fluid. 
Gradually  as  this  condition  increases,  the 
augmented  excitability  gives  way  to  oppres- 
sion of  the  brain,  producing  indistinctness 
of  ideas,  perverted  vision,  and  other  senses, 
incapacity  for  thought,  and  bluntedness  of 
mind  and  sensation.  By  and  by  symp 
toms  premonitory  of  tendency  to  fatal 
pressure  ensue,  such  as  confusion  of 
thought,  loss  of  memory,  continual  drowsi- 
ness, and  sudden  dizziness,  which  occasions 
proneness  to  fail.  The  spinal  marrow  suf- 
fers, and  inability  to  perform  some  accus- 
tomed action  ensues,  or  probably  temporary 
paralysis  of  some  part  of  the  body ;  and  as 
the  organ  of  the  mind  becomes  more  and 
more  oppressed  (if  a  sudden  stroke  do  not 
render  the  disease  fatal  before  this  period), 
there  is  a  degree  of  general  nerve  irrita- 
tion, with  implication  of  the  ganglionic 
centres  gradually  developed,  and  reflected 
upon  the  already  suffering  brain,  evinced 
by  a  painful  state  of  irritability  of  temper 
and  irascibility,  nervous  terror,  and  sense 
of  unaccountable  apprehension  and  insecu- 
rity, and  fear  of  being  left  alone,  &c., — 
symptoms  which  loudly  proclaim  the  peri- 
lous storm  which  is  impending,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  violent  apoplectic  seizure, 
which  may  prove  immediately  fatal,  or 
terminate  in  the  pitiable  imbecility  and 
childlike  helplessness  of  paralysis. 

"  Congenital  or  hereditary e!rci(a6<7t7i/ pro- 
bably  occurs  in  those  individuals  naturaUy 
in  whom  the  nervous  fibre  and  centres  are 
largely  predominant  at  birth,  or  in  whom, 
at  least,  an  increased  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system  naturally  prevails.  Such 
persons  are  generally  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament— of  considerable  acuteness  and 
quickness  of  mental  power — of  great  viva- 
city of  mind,  and  cheerfulness  of  disposi 
tion.  Moreover,  they  possess  ready  irasci 
bility,  flights  of  imagination,  enthusiasm, 
rapid  muscular  movements ;  accomplish 
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I  sionally  great  feats  of  enterprise,  and 
luce  sometimes  extraordinai7  achieve- 
its  by  a  sudden  dash  of  genius.  But 
moving  force  is  impulse,  and  not  sus- 
ing  power,  and  their  ammunition  is 
-dly  expended.    Such  individuals  are 
uently,  especially  females,  liable  to 
-  imodic  aflections  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
.  ,  spasms,  twitchings,  and  convulsive 
/ements ;  and  prone  to  sudden  laugh- 
or  tears,  sobbing,  and  aU  otlier  usual 
jmpaniments  of  the  hysterical  charac- 
Irritaiion  appears  to  be  a  still  more 
!nse  and  morbid  form  of  nervous  excita- 
,  ty.     Besides   the  ordinary  causes  of 
i  3ase,  cold,  damp,  heat,  mechanical  le- 
■..is,  ifcc,  this  form  of  nerve  aflection  is 
I  )  the  result  of  mental  impressions ;  late 
nrs ;  exciting  pleasures ;  the  rack  of  in- 
•sant  visiting;  the  passions  and  emotions 
the  mind ;  excessive  study ;  irregular 
)its ;  rapid  locomotion ;   the  frequent 
:essity  for  haste   and  hurry  to  meet 
lected  trains ;  liuiTy  and  vexation  of 
■  iiness,  &c. ;  the  urgency  of  calls  speci- 
f  appertaining  to  the  medical  profes- 
n;  anxiety  for  popularity;  and  public 
•  Iresses  given  by  persons  of  an  excitable 
:  nervous  temperament ;  protracted  and 
.  ense  state  of  expectancy ;  anxiety,  eai-e, 
i.<ses,  speculations,  &c.,  which  form  a 
irrful  source  of  disease  in  this  nineteenth 
atury.    We  may  also  enumerate,  as  the 
rd  class  of  causes,  those  which  operate 
■ough  the  digestive  organs,  as  improper, 
itating,  a  poisonous  food ;  ardent  spirits, 
d  fermented  liquors ;  strong  tea  and 
dee ;  over-eating,  gluttony  in  living ; 
■isonous  medicines,  as  mercm-y  and  other 
;itating  chemicals,  &c.,  which  all  tend  to 
oduce  this  condition  of  nerve.    To  these 
burth  class  may  be  added,  such  as  spi- 
i  lffi  of  bone,  tumours,  tubercles,  and  other 
ichanical  irritants,  which  may  penetrate, 
■  otherwise  injure,  any  given  portion  of 
re  nervous  system.    A  fui'ther  degree  of 
we  irritation  is  witnessed  in  the  result 
xtensive  bums  and  scalds,  most  severe 
•rations,  crushes,  and  other  lesions ;  the 
roduotion  of  morbid  matter  into  the 
stitution;  the  bite  of  rabid  animals 
iucing    hydrophobia;  the  occasional 
ck,  and  extensive  mischief  occasion- 
,  following  puerpurol  confinement ;  or 
the  pectiliar  slates    of  constitution, 
-cribed   by  Mr.   T  ravers  as  cases  of 
.ustitutional    irritation,'    occurring  in 
sons  without  stamina,  in  gin-drinkers, 
iiauchees,  and  artizans  of  a  large  town, 
id  a  vitiated  atmosphere  ;  in  all  cases, 
ideed,  where,  from  excessive  irritation, 
ppraved  habit,  or  vitiated  blood,  healthy 


inflammatory  action  and  fever  cannot  be 
maintained.    If  the  question  should  be 
asked,  as  it  very  often  has  been  by  medical 
gentlemen — What  is  irritation?    I  would 
answer :  Irritation  is  that  state  of  nerve 
which  is  demonstrated  by  Professor  Mat- 
teuci  in  the  dead  animal,  as  '  an  excitable 
nerve,'  a  nerve  which  is  prone  to  excite  pre- 
ternatural muscular  contraction,  with  ordi- 
nary excitation.    Further :  it  is  a  nerve 
which  exhibits  impatience  or  pain  when 
exposed  to  its  ordinary  stimulus,  as  shown 
by  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  retina, 
after  the  long-continued  application  of  a 
strong  light,  and  when  even  the  influence 
of  a  feeble  light  causes  intense  pain.    It  is 
that  susceptible  condition  of  the  nerves  of 
the  skin,  which  is  induced  by  a  burn  or 
scald,  or  that  augmentation  of  nervous 
excitability  observed  in  the  excito-motor 
nerves,  when  they  act  most  energetically, 
even  spasmodically,  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  trifling  ordinary  stimuli.    It  is 
that  state  of  nerve  which  exists  in  the  so- 
named    '  irritable   breast,'    the  '  irritable 
uterus,'  or  the  initable  brain  in  puerpural 
mania,  delirium  tremens,  &c.    The  only 
physical  condition  of  nerve  itself  apparent 
in  these  derangements,  is  augmented  ar- 
teiial  action  in  the  nerve  structure ;  but 
this  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The 
phenomena  of  nerve  action  during  imteiion 
and  excitement,  probably  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  of  progression  of  nerve  /orce,  just  as 
the  amount  of  electrical  fluid  transmitted 
along  a  conducting  wire  from  ten  four-inch 
voltaic  pairs  in   series,  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  amount  transmitted  from 
two  pau'sof  the  same  magnitude,  depending 
not  upon  the  extent  of  sm-face,  but  upon  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  series.    In  corro- 
boration of  this,  there  is,  I  believe,  in  all 
cases  of  nerve  irritation  and  excitement,  an 
increased  rapidity  in  the  respiratory  func- 
tions, the  source  of  this  force.  Irritation 
and  pain  cannot  long  continue  in  the  ner- 
vous structure  witliout  producing  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  part ;  and  hence 
the  old  axiom, '  ubi  stimulus,  ibi  fluxus." 
When  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  any  part 
of  the  nervous  system  takes  place,  and  con- 
tinues to  progress,  there  are  invariably  ob- 
served to  occur  three  distinct  stages  of 
morbid  action :  1st,  Excitement ;  2ndly, 
In-itation ;  and  lastly.  Oppressed  action ; 
one  stage  or  the  other  obtaining  just  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  arterial  action 
prevailing. 

"  Increased  arterial  action  itself  appears 
to  augment,  to  some  extent,  the  natural 
susceptibility  and  irritability  of  the  neural 
structure.    Although  we  have  already  seen 
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that  nerve  irritation  is  a  condition  depend- 
ent of  tiie  blood,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  state  (including  the  structure  of  t!ie 
great  centres)  is  attributable  sometimes  to 
the  circulation  of  impure  or  irritating  san- 
guineous fluid,  or  to  the  contact  of  morbid 
or  irritating  secretions  with  the  nerve  fibre ; 
all  which  conditions  of  blood  ^d  secretions 
originate  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  gan- 
gha,  which  sujjply  the  digestive  and  secer- 
nent organs.    The  nature  of  the  blood 
which  has  to  supply  the  nervous  system 
with  nutriment  for  its  development,  in- 
tegrity, and  the  continuance  of  its  vitality 
formed  as  it  is  under  the  influence,  and 
subject  to  the  entire  control,  of  the  ner- 
vous centres,  may  be  such  as  to  materially 
niter  tlie  integrity  of  its  organization,  and 
disturb  its  conducting  powers ;  and  either 
by  the  deposition  of  tubercles,  &c.,  in  the 
nerve  structure,  or  by  its  irritating  quali- 
ties, may  become  itself  a  direct  source  of 
irritation,  and  yet  can  only  be  looked  upon, 
like  the  mind,  as  an  external  irritant  upon 
nerve,  the  great  agent  of  the  frame.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  what  an  incalculable  influ- 
■ence  the  quality  of  the  blood  possesses  in 
cases  of  mania  and  other  mental  diseases. 
It  IS  evident   that  the  congestion  and 
efi'ects  thus  produced  in  the  nerves,  as  they 
are  by  increased  action  of  the  cii-culatory 
system,  are  widely  different  in  their  cha- 
racters and  treatment  from  the  congestion 
which  arises  from  obstruciion  to  (he  return  of 
the  blood  by  the  venous  system  ;  in  aU 
which  cases  nerve  depression,  and  loss  of 
excitability,  in7ariably  prevail.    The  con- 
dition of  nerve  which  takes  place  in  cases 
of  terrible  injury,  crushes,  lightning,  &c., 
IS  no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  nerve  structure 
Itself,  and  of  its  capability  for  conduction. 
In  other  instances,  it  is  probably  the  in- 
stantaneous withdrawal  of  the  whole  powers 
of  the  system  towards  the  injury,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  direction  of  all  the  nerve 
force  of  the  frame  towards  the  seat  of  the 
lesion;  and,  at  other  times,  the  momen- 
tai7  annihilation  of  the  powers  of  life  al- 
together, which  latter  appears  to  be  the 
commonly  received    opinion.  Professor 
Matteuci  proved,  in  several  instances,  that 
in  the  frog  all  the  powers  of  life  were 
instantly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  crush  of 
an  extremity,  or  some  large  portion  of  the 
frame.    Diminished  excitability  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes,  but  is  gene- 
rally a  secondary  efl'ect  of  those  causes  

ft  re.sult  of  augmented  sensibility,  and  very 
frequently  alternates  with  the  latter. 
Indeed,  a  general  law  in  the  animal  econo- 
my is,  that  a  corresponding  depression 


is,  at  all  times,  the  result  of  over-ex 
ment. 

"  Nerve  exhaustion  is  only  a  still  lM% 
degree  of  diminished  excitability  or  -n 
of  nen'e  force;  being  the  product' of 
powerful  or  long-continued  irriUnts 
bid  influences,  shock,  extreme  nole 
excitement,  &c.    In  nerve  exhaustion 
development  of  nerve  force,  as  well  as 
transmission  through  the  nervous  i 
mems,   is    probably  considerably  di 
nished.    The  respiratory  functions 
very  slowly  or  inefficiently  perform 
evincing  a  very  sparing  development 
vital  energy;  the  pulse  is  greatly  dii 
nished  in  frequency  or  power,  and  evinc 
when  attended  with  loss  of  conscio 
Bess,  &c.,  a  complete  failure  in  the  vi 
powers.    Complete  loss  of  nerve  functi 
IS  the  zero  of  the  same  condition,  arisi  ' 
from  the  desti-uction  of  excitability  in  t  ^'^ 
nervous  system  by  the  influence  of  t*""-'' 
imponderable  forces, sudden  shock,inten 
lesion,  the  poisons,  and,  in  some  instance 
the  result  of  injury  producing  destnicti(  ■■''■^ 
ot  these  or;;ans  by  sanguineous  and  sero  ' 
effusion,  ramoUissement  or  softening,  ai» 
of  tumour,  and  other  morbid  growths,  & 
Other  instances  arise  from  vascular  fulne 
and  congestion,  and  are  referrible  to 
condition  described   as  nerve  irritatiof'^'*' 
attended  with  that  morbid  condition, 
appeai-s,  therefore,  that  the  condition 
nerve  ii-ritation  is  wiselv  and  beautiful] 
ordamed  by  the  great  Creator  and  Prese 
"   •      -     .,  1  ,^ 
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ver  of  our  species,  for  the  very  purpose 
exciting  increased  action,  in  order  to  t^ 
ejectment  of  all  noxious  matter  and  ir  — 
fluences  which  have  insidiously  introducei  '•■'^ 
themseJves  into  the  frame,  in  spite  of  al  '  c 
the  admirable  provisions  for  their  exclu 
sion.    Like  the  detective  orifices  of  thi 
body  for  external  irritants,  the  very  basis, 
of  the  frame  (for  I  most  assuredly  lool 
upon  nerve  structure  as  its  basis"),  th( 
great  centres  of  the  nen-ous  system,  them  ' 
selves  form  an  instinctive,  conscious,  and  «»i 
almost  intelligent  apparatus  for  the  detec  'is 
tion  of  noxious  material  existing  in  tke  *! 


various  liquids,  and  tubes,  vessels,  andL - 
cells,  and  secretory  apparatuses  of  the  body  "loi 
— in  fact,  naked  and  unconcealed  poison  in 
every  cavity  or  interstice  in  the  animal 
economy;  and  immediately  on  its  dis- 
coveij,  tliey  set  to  work  the  various  forces 
of  the  muscular  or  vascular  system  or  the 
excretory  functions,  for  its  expulsion.  As 
a  further  proof  of  the  neural  basis  of 
diseases,  I  have  extracted  and  compared 
their  various  stated  and  admitted  cavsej: ; 
and  find  them  to  be,  in  most  instances, 
such  Rs  would  induce  sfTections  of  tbb 
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ous  system,  analogical  with  the  cou- 
ns  already  noticed.  They  are  chiefly 
Hows : — 

CxciTiN-G  Causes.— 1.  Cold  or  wet ;  sud- 
..ilternations  of  temperature  ;  applioa- 
I  of  cold  to  the  heated  body;  or  of  the 
!  much  heated  to  ordinary  tempera- 
1;   sudden  chills  produced  hy  cold 
I'.fcc. ;  excessive  heat,  exposure  to  the 
i  ravs,  &c.    2.  Violent  exercise,  local 
.general  fatigue,  &c.  3.  Intemperance. 
S Suppressed  evacuations;  obstructed 
tions,  as  tight  lacing,  &c.  5.  Repulsed 
tions.  6.  Passions  of  the  mind,  anger, 
jj J;- 1,  horror.    7.  Contagion ;  irritants,  as 
■jns;  excessive  irritation,  as  the  shook 
arturition ;  of  morbid  matter ;  irrita- 
. in  the  intestinal  canal;  acrid  matter 
r.e  primae  vi»;  mechanical  and  chemi- 
■jf  nrritants  and  injuries,  &c.  &c. ;  teeth- 
--worms,  &c,  ;  to"  which  may  be  added 
olai  of  bone,  adventitious  growths,  &c. 
.'nEDisposiNG  Causes.    1st. —  To  In- 
nalury  Diseases  : — 1.  Plethoric  habit. 
:Lrong  muscular  system.  3.  Indulgence 
ble.  4.  Good  unimpaired  constitution, 
appressed  evacuations. 
:ilnd. — To  Nervous  Diseases: — 1.  Weak 
.delicate  habit.    2.  Nervous  tempera- 
it,  and    general  and  local  debility, 
.uch  sensibility  and  imtability.  4.  San- 
e  temperament.    5.  Study,  excessive 
',  anxiety,  the  passions.  6.  Poor  living; 
sding  disease.    7.  Indulgence  in  spi- 
)us  liquors.    8.  Excess  in  venery,  &c. 
rofuse  evacuations,  or  their  suppres- 
10.  Warmth  of  season  or  climate. 
.3old  and  wet  seasons — variable  tem- 
ture.    12.  Damp  and  low  situations — 
ih   miasma,  &o.,    and   moist  locali- 
•&c     13.   Hereditary  taint,  scrofula. 
i\''ant  of  cleanliness  ;  pure  air,  ventila- 
.  &c.    15.  Childhood,  puberty,  adoles- 
e,  manhood,  old  age.    We  have  thus 
oed  that,  of  the  conditions  and  influ- 
s  assigned  as  the  principal  causes  of 
iiseases  (whatever  may  be  the  hypo- 
is  to  which  the  authors  cling  who  have 
nerated  them),  the  greater  part  are 
I  as  are  commonly  received  as  afl'ecting 
larily  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
vei-y  few  exceptions ;  and  no  person, 
•  exposure  to  some  of  these  causes, 
tell  what  will  be  the  phase  of  disease 
ifested." 

PECIMEN    OF  SCIENTTFIC    PRACTICE  by 

who  have  been  licensed  to  practise 
•  sic  and  surgery,  and  in  whom  the  public 
^•jrally  place  such  confidence,  that  they 
only  induced  to  use  their  senses  when 
parable  mischief  has  been  done.  This 
is  much  akin  to  those  in  pages  332-3-4. 


We  could  count  up  a  large  number  of  pa- 
tients whose  limbs  have  been  restored 
when  amputation  had  been  declared  neces- 
sary to  save  life.  When  the  doctor  has  a 
bad  limb  and  sees  no  power  in  his  physic 
to  raise  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  the 
general  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  to  cut 
the  limb  off,  when  by  judicious  treatment 
the  limb  would  be  saved. 

L.w  Intelligence,  Queen's  Bench, 
July,  1856. — This  was  an  action  to  recover 
compensation  in  damages  for  the  alleged 
maltreatment  of  the  plaintifi"s  wife  by  the 
defendant,  who  practised  as  a  surgeon.  The 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty.  Mr.  Lush, 
in  stating  the  plaintiff's  case,  said  that  the 
plaintiff  was  a  blacksmith,  carrying  on  bu- 
siness at  Abridge,  in  Essex  ;  and  that  the 
defendant  was  a  surgeon,  practising  in  the 
same  village.  On  a  Sunday  evening  in 
August,  1855,  the  plaintiff's  wile,  who  was 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  son,  were 
riding  in  a  cart,  when  the  horse  fell,  and  the 
wife  met  with  an  accident  to  her  wrist.  On 
her  arrival  home  the  defendant  was  sent 
for,  when,  on  examining  the  arm,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  arm  was  broken 
about  three  inches  from  the  elbow  although 
in  reality  it  was  not  so,  but  that  the  wrist 
bones  had  been  dislocated,  and  required 
immediate  attention  to  bring  them  in  place, 
or  it  could  not  be  done  at  all,  and  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  wrist 
also.  The  defendant,  on  seeing  the  injury, 
immediately  put  the  arm  between  two 
splints,  bandaged  it  tightly,  left  somelotion, 
and  went  away.  The  defendant  called  from 
day  to  day.  He  continued  the  arm  in  ban- 
dages, using  bran  poultices,  gin  and  water 
and  vinegar  lotions,  fomentations,  &c.  &c., 
but  nothing  was  done  to  the  wrist.  The 
plaintiff's  wife  continued  to  suffer  extreme 
pain  and  to  ^et  worse  daily.  About  the 
middle  of  Se^jtember  the  plaintiff  suggested 
that  other  advice  should  be  called  in.  The 
defendant  about  that  time  had  said  he 
thought  the  arm  would  have  to  come  ofi', 
and  Dr.  Thomas  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Thomas 
receiving  the  defendant's  statement  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  injui-y  as  accurate,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  plaintiff's  wife  would 
soon  get  better.  About  a  week  after  the 
plaintiff  suggested  that  Mr.  Turner  should 
be  sent  for,  but  the  defendant  objected, 
alleging  it  was  no  use  to  call  in  snch  a  boy 
as  that,  and  recommended  that  Dr.  Bowers 
should  be  called  in.  That  gentleman  came 
and  saw  the  plaintiff's  wife,  but  he  did  riot 
examine  tl*  arm,  receiving  as  accurate  the 
defendant's  statement.  Dr. Bowers  advised 
leeches,  &c.,  and  went  away.  Throughout 
September  and  October  the  plaintiff's  wife 
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continued  to  get  worse,  and  on  the  30tli 
October  the  plamtifif  informed  the  defend- 
ant it  was  useless  for  him  to  continue  any 
longer,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Bowers,  who  came 
a  second  time  and  attended  her.    He  then 
examined  the  arm,  having  the  case  under 
his  immediate  care,  and  on  taking  'the 
splints  off  he  found  the  arm  had  never  been 
broken,  but  the  wrist  dislocated;  and  as  it 
had  not  been  set  at  the  proper  time,  it  was 
then  impossible  to  do  so.   'J'he  fingers  had 
got  stiff  and  the  wrist  cramped  from  the 
use  of  tight  bandages  and  the  want  of  set- 
ting :  and  as  the  plaintiff's  wife  continued 
to  get  worse,  in  December  Mr.  Turner  was 
called  in,  when  that  gentleman  and  Dr. 
Bowers  continued  their  attendance  on  her. 
They  then  found  the  case  was  hopeless, 
and  the  patient  was  suffering  extreme  pain 
and  agony.    At  that  time  the  wi-ist  had 
become  fixed,  and  the  fingers  so  stiff  that 
one  of  them  cracked  in  trying  to  straighten 
it.    The  suffering  of  the  wife  was  so  in- 
tense that  it  affected  the  nervous  system 
materially,  and  a  most  lamentable  result 
had  followed,  but  whether  from  this  neglect 
of  treatment  or  not  it  was  impossible  to 
state.    The  poor  woman  was  unable  to  get 
any  sleep  for  fourteen  days  and  nights,  and 
at  that  time,  as  predicted,  sleep  came  upon 
her,  and  she  awoke  a  maniac.  She  is  now  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  with  no  chance  of  recovei7. 
The  action  was  therefore  brought  to  recover 
compensation  in  damages  for  the  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  tlie  injury  to  the  wiist. 

The  learned  counsel  then  called  several 
witnesses  in  support  of  the  above  facts. 
The  defendant  had  summoned  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  County  Court  for  61.  odd,  the 
amount  of  his  chai-ge,  but  he  failed  to  re- 
cover. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  for  the  plain- 
tiff, Mr.  T.  Atkinson  submitted  the  plain- 
tiff had  made  out  no  case  for  the  jury,  the 
plaintiff's  medical  evidence  having  proved 
there  was  no  dislocation  of  the  wrist.  The 
learned  Judge  ruled  otherwise. 

Swollen  Knees  are  very  common  with 
working  females,  and  in  cases  of  weakened 
constitution  in  botli  sexes.  When  any  in- 
flammation in  the  knees,  first  apply  mus- 
tard poultices  and  di-y  spongio  ;  or  if  no 
spongio  at  hand,  dry  flannel.  Repeat  until 
the  inflammation  is  subdued;  then,  fore- 
noon. No.  17  bath  list,  and  150  after  it. 
Afternoon  or  evening  foment  the  knees  00 
with  hot  water,  and  after  manipulate  the 
swelling  with  cod-liver  oil;  replace  spongio 
or  flannel  and  mackintosh,  sprinkled  with 
hot  water.  If  any  pain  in  the  joint  apply 
No.  OS;  not  without.    Great  warmth  is 


necessar)',  and  sufiicient  flannel  must  be 
used  over  the  damp  bandages;  continue 
this  till  the  swelling  is  absorbed  or  crisis, 
and  then  crisis  treatment.  Where  the  con- 
stitution is  not  strong,  it  will  take  time. 
The  whole  body  should  be  sponged  every 
day,  and  soaped  all  over  twice  a  week.  No 
ale,  wine,  spirits,  or  coffee. 

Case  I., extreme  nebvous  Depbession.— 
Gentleman,  age  40,  slight  frame,  overworked 
body  and  mind,  liver  affected;  ordered  thick 
under-clothing  in  July,  and  the  following 
treatment:  on  rising  212  in  bath,  and  in 
forenoon  No.  160  and  162,  keeping  a  warm 
pan  to  bowels  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
well  covered  with  blankets ;  afternoon, 
ditto.  When  in  bed  at  night  mustard  poul- 
tice on  liver,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  can 
be  borne,  keeping  the  part  constantly  red : 
180  night,  and  day  188,  both  slightly 
sprinkled  with  warm  water;  207,  210, 195, 
157,  at  bed-time  if  feet  cold;  193  also,  and 
131  before  getting  into  bed. 

Impotency  we  have  frequently  seen  en- 
tirely cured  by  the  operation  of  our  simple 
baths,  and  some  cases  which  had  resisted 
all  otherattempts  at  cure.  The  baths  mostly 
beneficial  in  these  cases  are  general  tonic 
ones— 112,  111,  113,  16, 101, 1,  2,  36. 

Case  J.,  not  robust;  on  rising,  95  in 
summer,  96  in  winter,  with  97  three  times 
per  week,  and  128^  and  130  once  a  week. 
Bed-time  83,  four  minutes  in  summer,  86, 
six  minutes  in  winter;  93  once  a  week, 
or  when  cold,  with  165  after  it. 

Case  K.,  liver  and  kidneys  affected;  great 
weakness  and  depression.  Gentleman, 
age  40,  naturally  good  constitution.  On 
arriving,  found  he  could  not  bear  even  our 
treatment,  but  the  following  gave  him  a 
good  start,  and  afterwards,  he  would  stand 
more  active  treatment: — No.  212,  at  six 
a.m.,  with  a  little  isinglass;  breakfast  at 
eight,  and  to  have  No.  211;  diet:  cup  of 
beef-tea  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  9.30  have 
the  following  treatment: — No.  44,  the  sheet 
wrung  out  of  very  strong  hot  mustai'd  and 
water,  and  remain  in  this  1^  hour,  the  feet 
at  the  same  time  on  hot  brick,  or  hot  can ;  the 
brick  or  can  to  be  wrapped  in  cloth  wrung 
out  of  hot  mustard  and  water;  after  the 
pack,  rub  the  parts  with  dry  hand  only,  and 
then  put  on  spongio  body  bandage,  sprin- 
kled slightly  with  hot  water,  the  spongio  to 
go  quite  round  the  body;  repe.it  tiiis  again 
at  3.30  in  the  afternoon.  Bed-time.  No. 
1 3  to  whole  body,  doing  half  at  once,  at 
in  No.  20;  use  153. 


RAILWAY   BRIDGE,   MATLOCK  BANK   IN   THE  DISTANCE. 


DIVISION  VI. 

EXTRACTS  AND  CUTS  FROM  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 
WORKS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 

DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  deviation  from  the  natural  and  healthyactions  of 
he  whole  system  or  any  particular  organ.  Diseases  may  he:— Local.  Affecting 
ome  particular  mrt.  — ConstiiuHonal.  Affecting  the  whole  system.— Anecyic. 
Marked  by  some  disordered  vital  action,  not  common  to  diseases  in  general,  but 
>eculiar  to  the  individual  disease.  —  Idiopathic.  Primary,  and  not  dependent  on 
uy  other  disease.  — ST^mptomalic,  or  Sifmpatheiic.  Dependent  on  and  accom- 
laiiying  some  other  di&ev&e.— Periodical.  Recurring  at  fixed  periods. — Acute. 
ievere^and  of  short  continuance.  —  CAroww.  Of  long  continuance.— iS^omrfjc. 
Arising  from  adventitious  causes  affecting  the  individual.  —  .S^««^e«"c.  dene- 
ally  diffused  among  a  population,  and  arising  either  from  contagion,  or  some 
itmospheric  or  other  cause,  the  influence  of  which  is  extensively  Endemic. 
V'ecuhar  to,  or  especially  prevalent  in,  a  certain  region.— Intercurrent.  Sporadic, 
)ut  occurring  duiing  the  prevalence  of  epidenaic  or  endemic  diseases.— C'oMteyi- 
I?/.?,  or  Infectious.  Communicable  from  one  individual  to  another  by  personal 
■ontact,  or  by  efiluvia  diffused  through  the  wc.  — Congenital.  Bom  with  the 
ndividual.  —  Hereditary.  Descending  from  the  parents  to  their  offspring.— ^e- 
"dred.  Neither  hereditary  nor  congenital,  but  dependent  on  some  cause  oper- 
.1  ing  after  birth.  —  Sthenic.  Attended  vnth  strong  activity  of  the  vital  powers. 
-Asthenic.  Attended  vrith  sinking  of  the  vital  powers. 

There  are  many  other  distinctions  of  diseases,  of  more  limited  application  -. 
hus,  diseases  are  febrile,  attended  with  fever ;  exanthematous,  consisting  m  an 
eruptive  fever ;  intermittent,  marked  by  a  regular  cessation  an  1  recurrence  of 
he  symptoms ;  remittent,  marked  by  a  regular  diminution  aud  cvacerbation  oi 
he  symptoms  ;  mild,  unaccompanied  with  any  formidable  symptoms  ;  malignant 
everely  deprcasing  the  vital  powers,  dangerous  and  mtractable ;  the  term  malignant 
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has  no  verjf  definite  signification,  but  is  applied  cliiefly  to  febrile  diseases  of  (he 
asthenic  kind,  and  to  local  affections  of  a  cancerous  natiire;  infantile,  most 
frequent  in  childhood ;  'puerperal,  incident  to  women  soon  after  parturition. 

Diseases  of  Artisans. — Besides  the  common  causes  of  disease  to  which  all 
mankind  are  more  or  less  subject,  there  are  some  connected  with  particular 
occupations  and  modes  of  life,  the  investigation  of  which  is  alike  important  in 
a  practical  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  These  causes  of  disease  may,  in*a 
general  way,  be  referred — 1.  To  confinement  and  bad  ventilation.  2.  "to  the 
effects  of  temperature  and  moisture.  3.  To  sedentary  habits.  4.  To  over- 
fatigue. 5.  To  excessive  exertion  of  some  parts  of  the  body,  and  inactivity  o 
others.  6,  To  constrained  and  unnatural  postures.  7.  To  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  particles  inhaled  with  the  air,  or  otherwise 
applied  to  the  body. 

1.  Confinement  and  bad  ventilation. — The  effects  of  these  evils  are  most  con-' 
spicuous  in  children,  who  suffer  more  severely  from  them  than  adults.  In  our 
manufacturing  towns,  where  crowds  of  children  are  confined  together  in  a  close 
and  impure  atmosphere,  it  is  found  that  the  growth  of  the  frame  aud  the 
expansion  of  the  mind  ai-e  alike  impeded,  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  induced; 
hence  ensue  deformity,  defective  development  of  the  sexual  system  at  puberty, 
and  the  various  modifications  of  tubercular  disease. 

2.  Temperature  and  moisture— QiQTi^iwA  exposure  to  either  too  high  or  too 
low  a  temperature  is  well  known  to  debilitate  the  frame  and  impair  the  general 
health;  and  this  effect  is  much  increased,  in  either  instance,  by  excessive 
moisture.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  ordinary  exposure  to  these 
causes  is  productive  of  any  particular  diseases ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  body  is 
subjected  to  sudden  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  that  serious  consequences 
ensue.  These  arise,  chiefly,  from  the  sudden  obstruction  of  cutaneous  perspira- 
tion, and  rapid  changes  in  the  relative  state  of  the  circulation  on  the  surface 
and  in  deep-seated  organs.  Brass  and  iron  founders,  glass-blowers,  bakers, 
brewers,  and  various  other  artizans,  are  continually  subjected  to  an  injuriously 
warm  atmosphere  •  and  an  imprudent  ti-ansition  to  the  open  air  and  still  more 
an  exposure  to  cold  draughts,  frequently  gives  rise  to  catarrhal  and  rheumatic 
affections,  asthma,  and  visceral  inflammation. 

3.  Sedentary  habits. — The  general  effect  of  want  of  exercise  is  to  diminish  th 
tone  of  the  muscles,  to  render  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  torjjid,  and 
to  induce  langour  and  debility  of  the  whole  system,  with  a  predominance  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament:  hence,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  haemorrhoids,  obesity, 
and.  in  females,  leucorrhoea,  ana  derangements  of  the  menstrual  function.  The 
sittmg  posture,  also,  when  too  long  continued,  is  evidently  inimical  to  the  free 
performance  of  various  important  functions.  Literary  persons,  clerks,  weavers, 
sempstresses,  and  many  others,  are  liable  to  suffer  in  their  health  from  deficient 
exercise  and  the  sitting  posture.  There  are  some  occupations  which  combine 
an  unnatural  and  constrained  position  of  the  body  with  sedentary  habits  :  these 
cases  will  be  presently  noticed.  ■,    ,  ,  j 

4.  Over-fatiffiw.—ku  undue  expenditure  of  muscular  power  doubtless  tends 
to  shorten  the  term  of  life,  by  gradually  exhausting  the  vital  energy ;  its  effect^ 
however,  are  seldom  very  appreciable,  unless  over-exertion  be  combmcd  with^ 
intemperance,  or  habits  otherwise  unhealthy.  Coalheavcrs  porters,  and 
various  others,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  over-exertion  of  the  muscles. 

5  Excessive  e-tertion  of  some  parts  of  the  body^  and  inactivity  of  others.— Thet 
bad  consequences  of  excessive  exertion  of  particular  organs  is  exemplified  in 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  their  great  vessels,  which  are  produced  by  over- 
exertion of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  in  those  who  play  on  wind  instruments 
and  in  singers.  Amaurosis,  cataract,  and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes,  are 
common  among  those  whose  occupation  obliges  them  to  exercise  their  vision  for 
a  length  of  time  on  very  minute  objects,  or  to  expose  their  eyes  to  a  glare 
of  light  •  as  watchmakers,  engravers,  those  engaged  about  large  furnaces,  \c 
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TTo  the  combraed  influence  of  posture  and  locai  exertion,  may  be  attributed 
tithe  frequency  of  hernia  at  the  groin  in  cavalry  soldiers  who  ride  with  very 
IJong  stirrups.  The  efl'ect  of  iuactivity  on  particular  parts  of  the  body  seldom 
aamounts  to  absolute  disease ;  but  muscular  debility  is  the  general  result  of 
liosufficient  exercise  of  any  of  the  limbs :  we  have  a  familiar  examjfle  in 
ppostilions,  and  others  who  are  constantly  riding,  and  who  are  frequently  so 
Weak  in  the  legs,  that,  even  when  otherwise  robust,  they  are  unable  to  walk  any 
ddistance  without  great  fatigue. 

6.  Constrained  and  unnatural  postures. — The  evils  arising  from  this  cause  are 
eexperienced  by  many  classes  of  artizans.  In  tailors,  shoemakers,  button 
hbnmishers,  and  others,  the  bent  position  of  the  body  weakens  the  spine,  and 
idnterferes  with  the  functions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  while 
tthe  strong  pressure  which  is  frequently  made  on  the  epigastrium  is  particularly 
iinjurious  to  the  stomach :  hence  curvature  of  the  spiue,  dyspepsia,  gastrodynia, 
cconstipation,  heemorrhoids,  asthma,  and  pulmonary  diseases.  Clerks  in  offices, 
who  acquire  the  habit  of  leaning  too  much  over  the  desk,  and  pressing  the 
^  epigastrium  against  its  edge,  are  subject  to  the  same  evils  in  a  minor  degree. 

7.  The  action  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  particles,  inhaled  with  tlie  air, 
I'or  otherwise  applied  to  tlie  body.— The,  principal  morbific  agents  of  this  kind  ai-e 
imercury,  lead,  copper,  arsemc,  antimony,  zmc,  tin,  the  mineral  acids,  animal 
putrefaction,  vegetable  putrefaction,  soot,  and  fine  powders  of  various  kinds, 
twhich  produce  mechanical  irritation. — Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary. 

FAINTING  OR  SYNCOPE.  (From  the  Greek,  I  strike,  or  cut  down.) 
r'Fainting  or  swooning.  A  disease  in  which  the  respiration  and  action  of  the 
iheart  either  cease,  or  become  much  weaker  than  usual,  with  paleness  and  cold- 
iiaess,  arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  or  from  organic  aifections  of 
tthe  heart.   Cullen's  species  are : — 

1.  Syncope  cardiaca,  the  cardiac  syncope,  arising  without  a  visible  cause,  and 
wth  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  during  the  intervals,  and  depending  gene- 
irally  on  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vessels. 

2.  Syncope  occasionalis,  the  exciting  cause  being  manifest.  The  disease  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  a  sense  of  fulness  asceud- 
1  ing  from  the  stomach  towards  the  head,  vertigo,  or  confusion  of  ideas,  dimness 
I  of  sight,  and  coldness  of  the  exti'emities.   The  attacks  are  frequently  attended 

iwith  or  end  in  vomiting,  and  sometinies  in  epileptic  or  other  convulsions.  The 
I  3auses  are  sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  pungent  or  disagreeable 
lodours,  derangement  of  the  primse  vise,  debihty  fi'om  preceding  disorders,  loss  of 
balood,  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  the  kneeling 
poosition,  &c.  An  ordinary  fainting  fit  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and 
iflccurs  frequently  in  persons  who  are  in  general  perfectly  healthy.  The  actions 
"of  the  system  will  generally  be  spontaneously  restored  in  a  short  time.  This  is 
^accelerated  by  the  horizontal  position,  which  throws  the  blood  on  the  brain,  and 
'  thereby  stimulates  it  to  resume  its  wonted  functions.  Pungent  volatile  sub- 
-  jtances  applied  to  the  nostrils,  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the  lace  or  chest,  and 
I  >he  internal  administration  of  gentle  stimulants  as  soon  as  the  patient  can 
■>iwallow,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  The  more  formidable  kinds  of  syncope,  which 
'  irise  from  diseases  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels,  or  from  profuse  hjemorrhage, 

aeed  not  be  noticed  here,  as  theii'  consideration  belongs  to  the  particular  case  in 

jonnexion  with  which  they  occur. 

BALDNESS.    Calvities.    The  falling  off  of  the  hair,  which  is  natural  in  old 
age,  may  be  prematurely  induced  by  a  variety  of  causes.    It  is  common  after 
overe  fevers;  and  consumptive  patients,  and  those  labouiing  under  cachectic 
iiseases,  frequently  lose  their  hair.   In  these  cases  it  probably  arises  from 
il  lebiUty  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
!  lair.    Some  persons,  who  are  in  all  respects  healthy,  lose  their  hair  very  early 
n  life,  without  any  obvious  cause.    Where  the  disposition  to  baldness  is  only 
-iilight,  the  use  of  animal  fat,  as  bears'  grease,  &c.,  will  often  suffice  to  obviate; 
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A ;  but  when  the  hair  falls  off  in  any  quantity,  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to 
shave  the  head. 
DIGESTION.    {Digestio  ;  from  digero,  I  dissolve.) 

1.  An  operation  m  Cliemisti-y  and  Pharmaci/,  in  which  such  matters  as  are 
intended  to  act  slowly  on  each  other  are  exposed  to  a  heat,  continued  for  some 
time. 

2.  In  Fhysiology,  the  change  that  the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach,  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  chyme. 

The  immediate  object  of  digestion  is  formation  of  chyle,  a  matter  destined 
for  the  reparation  of  thfi  continual  waste  of  the  animal  economy.  The  digestive 
organs  coutiibute  also  in  many  other  ways  to  nutrition.  If  we  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  function  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  organs,  digestion  ought 
•to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank ;  no  otlier  function  of  the  animal  economy  presents 
such  a  complicated  apparatus.  There  always  exists  an  evident  relation  oetweeu 
the  sort  of  aliment  proper  for  an  animal,  and  the  disposition  of  its  digestive 
organs.  If,  by  their  nature,  the  aliments  are  very  different  from  the  elements 
which  compose  the  animal,  if,  for  example,  it  is  graminivorous,  tlie  dimensions 
of  the  apparatus  vrill  be  more  complicated  and  more  considerable;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  animal  feeds  on  flesh,  the  digestive  organs  will  be  fewer  and  more 
simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  Man,  called  to  use  equally  animal 
and  vegetable  aliments,  keeps  a  mean  between  the  graminivorous  and  carni- 
vorous animals,  as  to  the  disposition  and  complication  of  his  digestive  apparatus, 
without  deserving,  on  that  account,  to  be  called  omnivorous. 

We  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus  as  a  long  canal,  variously  twisted 
upon  itself,  vnde  in  certain  points,  narrow  iii  others,  susceptible  of  contracting 
or  enlarging  its  dimensions,  and  into  which  a  great  quantity  of  fluids  are 
poured  by  means  of  different  ducts.  The  canal  is  divided  into  many  parts 
by  anatomists  -. — 

1.  The  mouth.  4.  The  stomach. 

2.  The  pharynx.  5.  The  small  intestines. 
3-  The  oesophagus.                    6.  The  great  intestines. 

7.  The  anus. 

Two  membraneous  layers  form  the  sides  of  the  digestive  ca.nal  in  its  whole 
length.  The  inner  layer,  widch  is  intended  to  be  iu  contact  with  the  aliments, 
consists  of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  appearance  a.nd  structure  of  which  vary  in 
every  one  of  the  portions  of  the  canal ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  pharynx 
as  in  the  mouth,  nor  is  it  in  the  stomach  like  what  it  is  in  the  oesophagus,  &c. 
In  the  lips  and  the  anus  this  membrane  becomes  confounded  Arith  the  skin.  The 
second  layer  of  the  sides  of  the  digestive  canal  is  muscular ;  it  is  composed  of 
two  layers  of  fibres,  one  longitudinal,  the  other  circular.  The  arrangement,  the 
thickness,  the  nature  of  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
strata  are  different,  accordiu°r  as  they  are  observed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  in  the  large  intestine,  &c.  A  great  number  of  blood-vessels  go  to. 
or  come  from,  the  mgestive  canal ;  but  the  abdominal  portion  of  this  canal 
receives  a  quantity  incomparably  gi-eater  than  the  superior  parts.  This  presents 
only  what  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition,  and  the  inconsiderable  secretion  of 
which  it  is  the  seat ;  whilst  the  number  and  the  volume  of  the  vessels  that 
belong  to  the  abdominal  portion  show  that  it  must  be  the  agent  of  a  con- 
sidcral)le  secretion.   The  chyhferous  vessels  arise  exclusively  from  the  small 

A.s*^To°  the  nerves,  they  are  distributed  to  the  digestive  canal  in  an  order 
inverse  to  that  oi'  the  vessels ;  that  is,  the  cephalic  parts,  cervical  and  pectoral, 
receive  a  great  deal  more  than  the  abdominal  portion,  the  stomach  excepted, 
where  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  terminate.  The  other  parts  of  the  canal 
scarcely  receive  any  branch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  Tlie  only  nerves  that  are 
observed  proceed  from  the  subdiaphragmatic  ganghons  of  the  great  sympathetuj. 
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\7e  shall  see,  further  on,  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  modes  of  dis- 
■ibution  of  the  nerves,  and  the  functions  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
:'  the  digestive  canal.  ,  . 

The  bodies  that  pour  fluids  into  the  digestive  canal,  are— 

1.  The  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

:  2.  Isolated  follicles       are  spread  in  great  number  in  the  whole  length  of  this 

lembrane.  ^      .       i     •  i 

■  3.  The  agglomerated  follicles  which  are  found  at  the  isthmus  of  the  throat, 
Etween  the  pillars  of  tne  velum  of  the  palate,  and  sometimes  at  the  junction  of 
le  oesophagus  and  the  stomach. 

4.  The  mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  number  in  the  sides  of 
ae  cheeks,  ia  the  roof  of  the  palate,  and  around  the  oesophagus. 
:  5.  The  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  which  secrete  the 
likliva  of  the  mouth,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas;  the  first  of  which  pours 
lae  bUe,  the  second  the  pancreatic  juice,  by  distinct  canals,  into  the  superior 
lart  of  the  small  intestine,  called  duodenum.   All  the  digestive  organs  con- 
lained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are  immediately  covered,  more  or  less  com- 
lletely,  by  the  serous  membrane  called  the  peritonseum.    This  membrane,  by 
hae  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed,  and  by  its  physical  and  vital  properties,  is 
ery  useful  in  the  act  of  digestion,  by  preserving  to  the  organs  tlieu-  respective 
islations,  by  favouring  their  changes  of  volume,  by  rendering  easy  the  sliding 
aotions  which  they  perform  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  adjoining  parts. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  membrane  is  always  lubricated  by  a 
i  lutinous  adhesive  matter,  more  or  less  abundant,  that  is  seen  in  greatest  quan- 
•..ty  where  there  exist  no  follicles, — a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
laese  are  not  the  only  secreting  organs.    A  part  of  this  matter,  to  which  is 
riven  generally  the  name  of  mucus,  continually  evaporates,  so  thai,  there  exists 
labitually  a  certain  quantity  of  vapours  in  all  the  points  of  the  digestive  canal. 
;'he  chemical  nature  of  this  substance,  as  taken  at  the  intestinal  surface,  is  still 
ery  little  known.    It  is  transparent,  with  a  light  grey  tint;  it  adheres  to  the 
-  lembrane  which  forms  it  •  its  taste  is  salt,  and  its  acidity  is  shown  by  the  re- 
-gents ;  its  formation  still  continues  some  time  after  death.    That  which  is 
ormed  in  the  mouth,  in  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  oesophagus,  goes  into  the 
iomach  mixed  with  the  sabva  and  the  fluids  of  the  mucous  glands,  by  move- 
lents  of  deglutition,  which  succeed  each  other  at  near  intervals.    According  to 
ais  detail,  it  would  appear  that  the  stomach  ought  to  contain,  after  it  has  been 
oome  time  empty  of  aliments,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  mucus,  of 
iliva,  and  follicular  fluid.   This  observation  is  not  proved,  at  least  in  the 
reatest  number  of  individuals.    However,  in  a  number  of  persons,  who  are 
vidently  in  a  particular  state,  there  exist,  in  the  morning,  in  the  stomach,  many 
lunces  of  this  mixture.    In  certain  cases  it  is  foamy,  slightly  troubled,  very  little 
■iscous,  holding  suspended  some  flakes  of  mucus  :  its  taste  is  quite  acid,  not 
:'sagreeable,  very  sensible  in  the  throat,  acting  upon  the  teeth,  so  as  to  diminish 
le  pohsh  of  their  surface,  and  rendering  their  motion  upon  each  other  more 
iffieult.   This  hquid  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsole. 
In  the  same  individual,  in  other  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  appearances 
3  to  colour,  transparency,  and  consistency,  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  had  no 
:ivour,  nor  any  acid  property :  it  is  a  little  salt ;  the  solution  of  potash,  as  well 
3  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  produced  in  it  no  apparent  change. 
The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  produce  a  sort  of  perpetual 
^•gitatiou  of  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  they  exert 
pon  them  a  continual  pressure,  which  becomes  sometimes  very  consideraole. 
The  digestive  actions  which  by  their  union  constitute  digestion  are  :— 

1.  The  apprehension  of  aliments. 

2.  Mastication. 

3.  Insahvatiou. 

4.  Deglutition. 
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5.  The  action  of  the  stomach. 

6.  The  action  of  the  small  iatestiaes. 

7.  The  action  of  the  large  iatestiaes. 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  fsecal  matter. 

All  the  di^-estive  actions  do  not  equally  contribute  to  the  production  of  chyle  • 
the  action  ot  the  stomach,  and  that  of  the  small  intestines,  are  alone  absolutely 
necessary.   The  digestion  of  soHd  food  requires  generally  the  eight  digestive 
actions   that  of  drinks  is  much  more  simple ;  it  comprehends  only  apprehension 
deglutition,  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the  small  intestmes. 

The  mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  food  being  effected,  we  have  now  to 
notice  the  action  of  the  stomach  on  the  aliment ;  chemical  alterations  will  now 
present  themselves  to  our  examiaation.  In  the  stomach,  the  food  is  transformed 
into  a  matter  proper  to  animals,  which  is  named  chyme. 

The  accumulation  of  food  ia  the  stomach  is  accompanied  by  manv  sensations, 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  account : — At  first  it  is  an  agreeable  feeling,  or 
the  pleasure  of  a  want  satisfi.ed.  Hunger  is  appeased  by  degrees ;  the  general 
weakness  that  accompanied  it  is  replaced  by  an  active  state,  and  a  feehng  of  new 
force.  If  the  introduction  of  food  is  continued,  we  experience  a  sensation  of 
fulaess  and  satiety,  which  indicates  that  the  stomach  is  sufficiently  replenished; 
and  if,  contrary  to  this  instinctive  iaformation,  we  stUl  persist  to  indie  use  of 
food,  disgust  and  nausea  soon  arrive,  and  they  are  very  soon  followed  by  vomit- 
ing. These  different  impressions  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  volume  of  the 
aliments  alone.  Everything  being  equal  in  other  respects,  food,  very  nutritive, 
occasions,  more  promptly,  the  feeling  of  satiety.  A  substance  which  is  not  very 
nourishing  does  not  easily  calm  hunger,  though  it  is  taken  in  great  quantity. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  then,  is  endowed  with  considerable 
sensibility,  since  it  distinguishes  the  nature  of  substances  which  come  in  contact 
with  it.  This  property  is  very  strongly  marked  if  an  irritatiag  poisonous  sub- 
stance is  swallowed ;  iatolerable  paia  is  then  felt.  We  also  know  that  the  stomach 
is  sensible  to  the  temperature  or  food.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
the  aliments  of  the  stomach  causes  a  great  excitement,  from  the  redness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  from  the  quantity  of  fluid  it  secretes,  and  the  volume  of 
vessels  dnected  there ;  but  this  is  favoui-able  to  chymification.  This  excitement 
of  the  stomach  influences  the  general  state  of  the  functions.  The  time  that  the 
alinients  remain  in  the  stomach  is  considerable,  generally  several  hours :  it  is 
during  this  stay  that  they  are  transformed  into  chyme. 

Changes  oftJie  aliments  in  tlie  stomach. — It  is  more  than  an  hour  before  the  food 
suffers  any  apparent  change  in  the  stomach,  more  than  what  results  from  the 
perspiratory  and  mucous  fluids  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  which  are  con- 
tinually renewed.  The  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during  this  time ;  but 
the  whole  extent  of  the  pyloric  portion  afterwai'ds  contracts,  particularly  that 
nearest  the  splenic  portion,  into  which  the  food  is  pressed.  Afterwards,  there  is 
nothing  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  but  chyme,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
unchanged  food.  The  best  authors  have  agreed  to  consider  the  chyme  as  a 
homogeneous  substance,  pultaceous,  greyish,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  insipid,  slightly 
acid,  and  preserving  some  of  the  properties  of  the  food.  This  description  leaves 
much  to  be  explained. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Mageudie's  experiments  are  as  follows : — 

A.  There  arc  as  many  sorts  of  chjine  as  there  are  different  sorts  of  food,  if  we 
judge  by  the  colour,  consistence,  appearance,  &c. ;  as  we  may  casUy  ascertain  by 
gi^ang  aifferent  simple  alimentary  substances  to  dogs  to  eat,  and  killing  them 
clui'i  ng  the  operation  of  digestion.  He  frequently  found  the  same  result  in  man, 
in  the  dead  bodies  of  crimmals,  or  persons  dead  by  accident. 

B.  Animal  substances  are  generally  more  easily  and  completely  chanscd  than 
vegetable  substances.  It  frequently  happens  that  these  last  traverse  the  whole 
intestmal  canal  without  changmg  their  apparent  properties.  He  has  frequently 
seen  in  the  rectum,  and  m  the  small  intestines,  the  vegetables  which  are  used  in 
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lup,  spinach,  son-el,  &c.,  wliich  had  preserved  the  most  part  of  their  properties ; 
leir  colour  aloue  appeared  sensibly  changed  by  the  contact  of  the  bile. 
Chyme  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pyloric  portion.  The  food  appears  to  be 
itroduced  slowly  into  it ;  and  during  the  time  they  remain,  they  undergo  trans- 
jrmation.  The  doctor  believes,  however,  that  he  has  observed  frequently 
.liymous  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  aliments  which  fill  the  splenic 
ortion ;  but  the  aliments  in  general  preserve  their  properties  in  this  part  of  the 
■  tomach. 

All  the  alimentary  substances  are  not  ti-ansformed  into  chyme  with  the  same 
rromptitude. 

Generally  the  fat  substances,  the  tendons,  the  cartilages,  the  concrete  albumen, 
':ae  mucilaginous  and  sweet  vegetables,  resist  more  the  action  of  the  stomach  than 
line  caseous,  fibi-inous,  and  glutinous  substances.  Even  some  substances  appear 
r3fractory;  such  as  the  bones,  the  epidermis  of  fruits,  their  stones,  and  whole 
iceds,  &c.  In  determining  the  digestibility  of  food,  the  volume  of  the  portions 
wallowed  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  largest  pieces,  of  whatever 
i^ature,  remain  longest  in  the  stomach ;  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  which  is 
wot  digestible,  if  it  is  very  small,  such  as  grape-stones,  does  not  rest  in  the 
itomach,  but  passes  quickly  with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine.  In  respect  of  the 
;  icility  and  cmickness  of  the  formation  of  chyme,  it  is  different  in  every  different 
iiadividual.  It  is  evident,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  to  fix  the  necessaiy 
irime  for  the  chymification  of  all  the  food  contained  in  the  stomach,  we  ou^h't 
no  take  into  account  their  quantity,  their  chemical  nature,  the  manner  in  which 
hhe  mastification  acts  upon  them,  and  the  individual  disposition.  However,  in 
our  or  five  hours  after  an  ordinary  meal,  the  transformation  of  the  whole  of  the 
ood  into  chvme  is  generally  effected. 

DYSPEPSIA.  (Fi-om  the  Greek,— with  difficulty  I  concoct.)— Indigestion, 
i'his  very  c9nunon  disease  consists  generally  in  a  want  of  appetite,  a  sudden  and 
.rEinsient  distension  of  the  stomach,  eructations  of  various  kinds,  heartburn, 
.ain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  perhaps  vomiting,  rumbling  noise  in  the 
■owels,  and  frequently  costiveness  or  diarrhoea.  A  long  tram  of  nervous 
ymptoms  are  also  frequent  attendants.  In  some  cases  a  few  only  of  the  above 
ymptoms  are  present,  while  in  others  many  additional  ones  are  experienced,  such 
-  s  severe  pains  m  the  head  and  chest,  and  various  affections  of  the  sight,  as  slight 
le.egrees  of  amaurosis,  double  vision,  &c. 

It  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  chiefly  in  persons  between  tliirty  and  forty  years  of 
-re,  and  is  principally  to  be  met  with  in  those  who  devote  much  time  to  study,  or 

ho  lead  either  a  very  sedentaiy  or  an'  irregular  life.  A  gi-eat  singularity  atten- 
ant  on  it  is,  that  it  m&j  and  often  does  continue  a  great  length  of  time,  without 
>  ny  aggravation  or  remission  of  the  symptoms.  Grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind, 
atense  study,  profuse  evacuations,  excess  in  venery,  hard  drinking,  particularly 
:f  spirituous  linuours,  and  the  abuse  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  and  other  narcotics, 
mmoderate  repletion,  and  over-distension  of  the  stomach,  and  much  exposure  to 
;  (loist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exercise,  are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion 
ijlyspepsia.  Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when,  by  a  very  long  continu- 
ance, it  give  rise  to  some  other  disease,  as  organic  lesions  of  the  viscera,  dropsv, 
nr  phthisis ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  particularly  so  m 

arm  cbmates.   It  is  often  a  secondary  and  symptomatic  disease,  caused  by 

iictural  alterations  of  some  part  of  the  stomach;  and  there  are  few  organic 

iseasesm  the  neighbouring  viscera  from.' which  the  stomach  does  not  become 
;  I  cakcned,  and  indigestion  result. 

The  term  dyspepsia  has  been  very  vaguely  used,  and  a  gi-eat  variety  of 
vymptoms,  ansing  from  a  proportionate  number  of  different  morbid  states,  have 
jcen  associated  under  the  same  name.  TTie  writings  of  Marcus  and  Broussais 
lave  led  many  to  refer  these  symptoms  universally  to  inflammatory  states  of 
lifferent  parts  of  the  gastro-enteric  membrane;  a  doctrine  which,  like  most 
-lliers  of  a  similar  exclusive  character,  is  at  once  confuted  by  an  appeal  to  actual 
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observation;  and  wMch  is  especially  pernicious  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
inasmucli  as  it  too  often  inflicts  leeches  and  starvation,  where  they  can  very  ill  be 
borne.  It  is  indeed  true  that  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  often  produced  hy  the 
inflammatory  states  alluded  to;  audit  is  true,  as  illustrated  bvDr.  Wilson PhOip, 
that  when  functional  derangement  has  existed  for  a  length  of  time,  the  vascular 
actions  of  the  part  become  affected,  and  inflammation  is  set  up ;  but  if  we  are 
content  to  be  guided  simply  by  what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  dissection  of  those 
who,  when  living,  have  been  subject  to  dyspepsia,  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
chronic  inflammation  is  far  from  being  the  general  cause  of  this  affection.  The 
morbid  states  which  give  rise  to  dyspeptic  symptoms  appear  to  be  atony  and  torpor 
of  the  organs;  morbid  irritability,  distinct  from  an  inflammatory  state ;  depraved 
secretion ;  and  chronic  inflammation.  To  these,  severaUy  or  combined  in  various 
degrees,  restricted  to  particular  parts,  or  more  extensively  involving  the  aiuuent- 
ary  canal,  the  diversity  of  symptoms,  included  under  the  term  indigestion,  may 
for  the  most  part  be  traced. 

I  quote  the  following_and  other  articles  from  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's  very 
interesting  work,  "The  Philosophy  of  Health,"  in  two  volumes,  with  many  cuts. 
Cox,  King  William-street,  London,  and  all  booksellers ;  price  5s.  This  elaborate 
work  enters  very  extensively  into  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  man, 
and  is  well  worth  reading. 

FIRST  OR  PRIMARY  STRUCTUKE  OF  THE  BODT.-Dr.  Smith  says, 
— "  The  first  primary  tissue  of  the  body  is  the  peculiar  substance  termed  mer/i- 
brane.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  one  of  the  ultimate  forms  of  animal 
matter  is  a  coa^able  substance,  becoming  concrete  or  solid  under  the  process  of 
coagulatioa.  The  commencement  of  organization  seems  to  be  the  arrangement 
of  this  concrete  matter  into  straight  thready  lines,  at  first  so  small  as  to  be 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Vast  numbers  of  these  threads  successively 
uniting,  at  length  form  a  single  thread  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  visible,  but 
still  smaller  than  the  finest  thread  of  the  silkworm.  If  the  length  of  these 
threads  be  greater  than  their  breadth,  they  are  called  fibres ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
their  breadth  exceed  their  length,  they  are  termed  plates  or  laminae.  By  the 
approximation  of  these  fibres  or  plates  in  every  possible  direction,  and  bv  their 
accumulation,  combination,  and  condensation,  is  constituted  the  simplest  form  of 
organized  substance,  the  primary  tissue  called  membrane. 

"  Membrane  once  formed  is  extensively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
body;  it  is  indeed  the  material  principally  used  in  producing,  covering,  contain- 
ing, protecting,  and  fixing  every  other  component  part  of  it.  In  a  word,  it  forms 
the  basis  upon  which  the  other  parts  are  superinduced  ;  or  rather  the  mould  into 


A  siiigle  film  of  the 
cellular  tissue  (compos- 
ing the  substance  of 
the  body),  lifted  up 
and  slightly  distended. 
— From  Smith. 
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which  their  particles  are  deposited  ;  so  that  were  it  possible  to  remove  every 
other  kind  of  matter,  and  to  leave  this  primary  tissue  unaltered  in  figure  and 
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■ndimmished  in  bulk,  the  generd  form  and  outline  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
arm  and  outline  of  all  its  individual  parts,  would  remain  unchanged.  Membrane 
sists  under  several  distinct  forms  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  which 
.'ill  materially  assist  us  in  understanding  the  composition  of  the  body.  The 
Lmplest  form  of  membrane,  and  that  which  is  conceived  to  constitute  the 
riginal  structure  from  which  all  the  others  are  produced,  is  termed  the  cellular. 
Then  in  thin  sHces,  cellular  membrane  appears  as  a  semi-transparent  and  colour- 
ess  substance ;  when  examined  in  thicker  masses,  it  is  of  a  whitish  or  greyish 
olour.   It  consists  of  minute  threads,  which  cross  each  other  in  every  possible 
:  lirection,  leaving  spaces  between  them,  and  thus  forming  a  mesh  or  network, 
-ot  unlike  the  spider's  web.    The  term  cells,  given  to  these  interspaces,  is 
;inployed  rather  in  a  figurative  sense  than  as  the  expression  of  the  fact ;  for 
there  are  no  such  distinct  partitions  as  the  term  cell  implies.    The  best  conception 
ihat  can  be  formed  of  the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  this  structure 
S3,  to  a  suppose  a  substance  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  slender  thready 

I  ines  crossing  each  other  in  every  possible  direction.  The  interspaces  between 
hese  lines  dui-mg  life,  and  in  the  state  of  health,  are  flUed  Avith  a  thin  ex- 
:  lalation  of  an  aqueous  natui'e,  a  vapour  rather  than  a  fluid,  rendermg  and 

.eeping  the  tissue  always  moist.  This  vapour  consists  of  the  thinner  part  of 
:he  blood,  poured  into  these  interstiti;d  spaces  by  a  process  hereafter  to  be 
described,  termed  secretion.  When  occupying  those  spaces,  it  makes  no  long 
iibode  within  them,  but  is  speedily  removed  by  the  process  of  absorption.  In 
!  lealth,  these  two  operations  exactly  equal  each  other ;  but  if  any  cause  arise  to 
listurb  the  equilibrium,  the  vapour  accumulates,  condenses,  and  forms  a,n  aqueous 
'  luid,  which  distends  the  cells  and  gravitates  to  the  most  depending  parts. 
^3lightly  organized  as  this  tissue  is,  and  indistinct  as  its  vital  functions  may  be, 

I I  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  the  seat  of  at  least  two  vital  functions,  secretion 
mnd  absorption. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  interspaces  or  cells  of  this  membrane  have  no  deter- 
iminate  form  or  size,  that  they  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  that  this 
'Mmmunication  extends  over  the  whole  body ;  for  if  a  Umb  which  has  been  infil- 
rrated  be  frozen,  a  thousand  small  icicles  will  be  formed,  assuming  the  shape  of  the 
joutaining  cells,  some  of  which  Eire  found  to  be  circular,  and  others  cylindrical, 
md  so  on.  If  air  or  water  escape  into  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  it  is  often 
!:lfused  over  the  whole  extent  of  it,  and  butchers  are  observed  to  inflate  animals 
ny  making  a  puncture  in  some  part  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose,  and  from 
i.his  one  aperture  the  air  is  forcett  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body. 

"  CelluTar  membrane,  variously  modified  and  disposed,  forms  the  main  bulk  of 
^lillthe  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  constituting  their  common  envelope  and 
I  )ond  of  union,  and  fiUing  up  all  their  interstices.   It  is  dense  or  loose,  coarse 
I'or  fine,  according  to  its  situation  and  ofiice.    Wherever  it  is  subject  to  pressui-e, 
i' t  is  dense  and  firm,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot ; 
iround  the  internal  organs  it  is  more  loose  and  delicate,  and  it  becomes  finer 
md  finer  as  it  divides  and  subdivides,  in  order  to  envelope  the  soft  and  tender 
tructures  of  the  body 


A  portion  of  cellular  tissue,  very 
highly  magnified,  showing  the  strings  of 
globules  of  which  its  ultimate  fibres  are 
by  some  supposed  to  consist. 
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Jl/veiymrt  of  this  tissue  is  penetrated  by  arteries  veins  ab-^nrliPnfc  .^a 
nerves,  encfowing  it  with  propertfes  truly  vitalf  thoagh     aTss  deSee  than 

™  t  thfr'^^^^^^'^  and  varieLnd  Importlt  as  thTuseS t^h^^^^ 
serves  m  the  economy  the  most  manifest,  though  certainJy  not  the  oJv  ones 

1 


1,  a  portion  of  adi- 
pose (fatty)  tissue;  2, 
minute  bags  contain- 
ing the  fat;  3,  a  cluster 
of  the  bags,  separated 
and  suspended 


"  The  tissue  which  contains  the  fat,  termed  the  adipose,  is  the  second  form  of 
membrane ;  it  is  obviously  a  modification  of  the  ceUufar,  from  wS  it  dSe,? 
both  m  the  magmtude  of  its  fibres,  whence  it  constitutes  a  toughS  and  coSer 
web,  and  in  their  arrangement ;  for  it  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  distS  E  in 
which  ^the  fat  IS  contained  Adipose  tissue  consists  of  rounded  packets 
lllT^'A  T''^  "^l"'  H  f™s;.each  packet  is  composed  &  sma U 
spheroidal  particles;  each  particle  is  again  divisible  into  still  smaller  grS 

Sfpose  mattS     "^P'^''*"''''  P'^''^^*       appearance  of  vesicles  filled  with  the 

y.Z'^H  °f  the  ceUular  tissue,  as  has  been  shown,  are  continuous  over  thewhole 
Jv.r  ijfV.  eacli  adipose  vesicle  is  a  distinct  bag,  having  no  communication  what- 
ever with  any  other  The  ceUular  tissue  is  universaUy  difPused  :  but  the  adipose 
IS  placed  only  in  partcular  parts  of  the  bodv ;  principaUy  beneath  the  sld?  and 
more  especially  between  the  skm  and  the  ab/omTnal  muscles,  and  aroimd  sSe  of 
the  organs  contained  m  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  the  heart,  the  kidnevs  the 
mesentery  and  the  omenta  In  most  of  these  situations  some  portion  6f  it  is 
generaUy  found,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  leanness  to  which  the  bodv  mav  be 
reduced;  while  m  the  cranium,  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and  several 
other  organs  there  is  none,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  corpulency.  The  uses  of 
the  fot,  which  are  various,  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

"The  thii-d  form  of  membrane  is  termed  the  serou,i.  Like  the  adipose  serou<! 
membrane  IS  a  modification  of  the  ceUular,  and,  Uke  it  also,  it  is  linutecl  in  its 
situation  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  that  is,  to  its  tLree  great  cavities 
namely  the  head  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen.  To  the  two  latter  it  affords  an 
mternal  lining,  and  to  aU  t he  organs  contamed  in  all  the  three  cavities  it  affords  a 
covenng.  By  its  exterual  surface  it  is  united  to  the  waU  of  the  canty  or  the 
substance  of  the  organ  it  invests;  by  its  internal  surface  it  is  free  and  un- 
attached: whence  this  surface  is  m  contact  only  witJi  itself  forming  a  close 
cayitv  or  shut  sac,  having  no  communication  with  the  external 'air  Srnootli  and 
pobslied,  it  IS  rendered  moist  by  a  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  be  exlialed  in  a 
gaseous  state  from  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  and  from  this  serous  fluid  the 
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pcmbrane  derives  its  name.   Though  thin,  serous  membrane  is  dense,  compact, 
iJd  of  great  strength  in  proportion  to  its  bulk :  it  is  extensible  and  elastic ; 
'.tensiblc  for  it  expands  with  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  in  inspiration;  elastic, 
rr  it  conti-acts  with  the  diminished  size  of  the  chest  in  expiration.    In  hke 
lanner  it  stretches  with  the  enlai'gement  of  the  stomach  durmg  a  hearty  meal, 
id  con'ti-acts  as  the  stomach  gradually  dimimshes  on  emptying  itselt  ol  its  con- 
nts    It  is  furnished  with  no  blood-vessels  large  enough  to  admit  the  colouring 
atter  of  the  blood :  but  it  is  supplied  with  a  great  number  of  the  colourless 
-ssels  termed  exhalents,  with  the  vessels  termed  absorbents,  and  with  a  few 
-rves    It  indicates  no  vital  properties,  but  those  which  are  common  to  the 
-mple  form  of  the  prunary  tissue.    Its  specific  uses  are  to  afford  a  hning  to 
ue  internal  cavities;  to  furnish  a  covermg  to  the  internal  organs;  by  its 
ulished  and  smooth  surface,  to  allow  a  free  motion  of  those  organs  on  each 
■bher,  and  by  the  moisture  with  which  it  is  lubricated,  to  prevent  them  from 
inhering  together,  however  closely,  or  for  however  long  a  period  they  may  be 

"Thefourth  form  of  membrane,  the  fibrous,  named  from  the  obvious  arrange- 
leent  of  its  component  parts,  consists  of  longitudinal  fibres,  large  enough  to 
ej  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  closely  united, 
ometimes  these  fibres  are  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  contmuous 
ad  extended  surface,  constituting  a  thin,  smooth,  dense,  and  strong  membrane, 
ich  as  that  which  hnes  the  external  surface  of  bones  termed  periosteum,  or  the 
iternal  surface  of  the  skull  (dura  mater).  At  other  times  they  form  a  firm  and 
)ugh  expansion  aponeurosis)  which  descends  between  certam  muscles,  separat- 
log  them  from  each  other,  and  affording  a  fixed  pomt  for  the  origm  or  msertiou 
«f  neighbouring  muscles;  or  which  is  stretched  over  muscles,  and  sometimes 
» vu-  even  an  entire  limb,  in  order  to  confine  the  muscles  firmly  in  their  situa- 
i  ion,  and  to  aid  and  direct  their  action.  Fibrous  membrane  also  constitutes  the 
lompact,  strong,  tough,  and  flexible  bands  used  for  tying  parts  firmly  together, 
/ermed  ligaments,  principally  employed  in  connecting  the  bones  with  each  other, 
ii,nd  mrtlcularly  about  the  joints;  and  lastly,  fibrous  membrane  forms  the 
Hounded  white  cords  in  which  muscles  often  terminate,  called  tendons,  the 
Drincipil  use  of  which  is  to  connect  the  muscles  with  the  bones,  and  to  serve 
1^3  cord?  or  ropes  to  transmit  the  action  of  the  muscle  to  a  distant  point,  m 
hhe  acccmplislmient  of  which  purposes 
iiheir  operation  appears  to  be  entirely 
mechanical. 

"The  fifth  form  of  membrane,  the 
mucous,  derives  its  name  from  the 
meculiar  fluid  with  which  its  surface 
covered,  called  mucus,  and  which 
J  J  secreted  by  numerous  minute  glands, 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
noembrane.    As    serous  membrane 
oorms  a  shut  sac,  completely  exclud- 
aog  the  air,  mucous  membrane,  on  the 
'contrary,  lines  the  various  cavities 
rVhich  are  exposed  to  the  air,  such  as 
he  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  windpipe, 
he  gullet,  the  stomach,  the  intestmes, 
ihe  urinary  organs,  and  the  uterine 
ystem.    Its  internal  surface,  or  that 
;,ty  which  it  is  attached  to  the  passages 
lines,  is  smooth  and  dense ;  its  ex- 
emal  sui-face,  or  that  which  is  ex- 
losed  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  is  soft 
ind  pulpy,  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  It 


A  portion  of  the  stomach,  shovring  its 
internal  smface,  or  mucous  coat. 
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bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  external  surface  of  the  rind  of  the  ripe 
peach,  owing  to  the  ciliated  membrane. 

"  Unlike  all  the  other  tissues  of  this  class,  tlie  mucous  membranes  are  the 
immediate  seat  of  some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  economy ;  in  the 
lung,  respiration ;  in  the  stomach,  of  digestion  j  in  one  part  of  the  intestine,  of 
chylification  ;  in  another,  of  excretion ;  while  m  the  mouth  and  nose,  they  are 
the  seat  of  the  animal  functions  of  taste  and  smell ;  and  they  are  highly  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  fimctions  they  perform. 

"  The  last  form  of  membrane  Avhich  it  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  tc 
particularize  is  that  which  constitutes  the  external  covering  of  the  body,  anc 
which  is  called  the  ski?i.  The  skiu  is  everywhere  directly  continuous  with  the 
mucous  membranes  that  line  the  internal  passages,  and  its  structure  is  perfectly 
analogous.  Both  the  external  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  may  be  said 
therefore  to  be  covered  by  a  continuous  membrane,  possessing  essentially  the 
same  organization,  and  almost  identically  the  same  chemical  composition.  The 
skin  is  an  organ  which  performs  exceedingly  varied  and  important  functions  in 
the  economy,  to  the  understanding  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  con- 
ception of  its  structure ;  some  further  account  of  it  vpill  therefore  be  required ; 
but  this  will  be  more  advantageously  given  when  the  offices  it  serves  are 
explained. 

"  Such  is  the  structure,  and  such  are  the  properties,  of  the  first  distinct  form 
of  organized  matter.  The  second  primary  tissue,  termed  the  cartilaginous,  is  a 
substance  intermediate  between  membrane  and  bone.  The  natrure  of  its  organi- 
zation is  not  clearly  ascertained.  By  some  anatomists,  it  is  regarded  as  0 
uniform  and  homogeneous  substance,  like  firm  jeUy,  without  fibres,  plates,  or 
cells  ■  others  state  that  they  have  been  able  to  detect  ia  it  longitudinal  fibres, 
interlaced  by  other  fibres  in  an  oblique  and  transverse  direction,  but  withoat 
determinate  order.  All  are  agreed  that  it  is  without  visible  vessels  or  nerves  : 
not  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  them,  but  that  they  are  so  minute  as 
to  elude  observation.  Its  manifest  properties  are  wholly  mechanical.  It  is 
dense,  strong,  inextensible,  flexible,  and  highly  elastic.  It  is  chiefly  by  iti  pro- 
perty of  elasticity  that  it  accomplishes  the  various  purposes  it  serves/n  the 
economy.  It  is  placed  at  the  extremities  of  bones,  especially  about  thejoints, 
where,  by  its  smooth  surface,  it  facilitates  motion,  and,  by  its  yielding  lature, 
prevents  the  shock  or  jar  which  would  be  produced  were  the  same  kiad  and 
degi-ee  of  motion  effected  by  a  rigid  and  inflexible  substance.  Where  a  certain 
degree  of  strength  vnth  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  are  required,  it  sup- 
plies the  place  of  bone,  as  Lu  the  spinal  column,  the  ribs,  and  the  larynx. 

"The  third  distinct  form  of  orgamzed  matter  is  termed  the  osseous  tissue.  Boie 
is  composed  of  two  distinct  substances,  an  animal  and  an  earthy  matter :  th? 
former  organic,  the  latter  inorganic.  The  animal  or  organic  matter  is  analogous 
both  in  its  nature  and  in  its  arrangement  to  cellular  tissue ;  the  earthy  or  inor- 
ganic matter  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime,  forming  phosphate 
of  Hme.  The  cellular  tissue  is  aggregated  into  plates  or  lanuuse,  which  are 
placed  one  upon  another,  leaving  between  them  interspaces  or  cells. 

"  All  the  primary  tissues  which  have  now  been  considered  consist  of  pr^isely 
the  same  proximate  principles.  Albumen  is  the  basis  of  them  all ;  with  the 
albumen  is  always  mixed  more  or  less  gelatin,  together  with  a  mmute  quantity 
of  saline  substance:  to  the  osseous  tissue  is  superadded  a  large  portion  of 
.  earthy  matter.  With  the  exception  of  the  mucous,  the  orgamzation  of  all  these 
tissues  is  simple;  their  vital  properties  are  low  in  kind  and  in  degree ;  their 
decided  properties  are  physical,  and  the  uses  they  serve  m  the  economy  are 
almost  wholly  mechanical.  But  we  next  come  to  a  tissue  widely  different  in 
rvery  one  of  those  circumstances,  a  tissue  consisting  of  a  new  kind  of  animal 
matter,  and  endowed  with  a  property  not  only  peculiar  to  itself,  but  proper  to 
living  substance,  and  characteristic  of  a  liigh  degree  of  vital  power.  Muscular 
TISSUE  the  fourth  distinct  form  of  animal  matter,  commonly  known  under  the 
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mame  of  flesh,  is  a  substance  resembling  no  other  in  natm-e.    It  consists  of  a 
-soft  and  pulpy  substance,  having  little  cohesive  power,  arranged  into  fibres 
which  are  distmctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  are  disposed  in  a  regular 
iiuid  uniform  manner,  being  placed  close  and  parallel  to  each  other.  These 

•  fibres  are  everywhere  pretty  uniformly  the  same  in  shape,  size,  and  general  ap- 
pearance, being  delicate,  soft,  flattened,  and,  though  consisting  of  a  tender  pulp, 

>still  solid.  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  fibres,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
-appear  to  be  single  threads,  are  seen  to  divide  successively  into  smaller  threads, 
;  the  minutest  or  the  ultimate  division  not  exceeding,  as  is  supposed,  the  40,000th 
I  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibres  which  are  large 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  obviously  aggregated  into  bundles  9f 
diflerent  magnitude  in  different  muscles,  but  always  of  the  same  uniform  size  m 

•  the  same  muscle. 

"  The  ultimate  thread,  or  the  minutest  division  of 
■<  which  the  muscular  fibre  is  susceptible,  is  called  a  fila- 
;  ment ;  the  smallest  thread  which  can  be  distinguished 
1  by  the  naked  eye  is  termed  a  fibre ;  and  the  bundle 
1  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  fibres  is  denominated 
.  a  fasciculus.  The  proper  muscular  substance  is  thus 
.  arranged  into  three  distinct  forms  progressively  in- 
creasing in  size, — the  filament,  the  fibre,  and  the 
1  fasciculus.  The  filament,  the  fibre,  the  fasciculus,  as 
'  well  as  the  muscle  itself,  formed  by  the  aggi-egation 

of  fasciculi,  is  each  enclosed  in  its  own  distinct  sheath 
1  of  cellular  membrane. 

"  Every  ultimate  thread  or  filament  appears  to  be 

provided  with  the  ultunate  branch  of  an  artery,  vein, 

and  nerve.    These  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  on  the 

surface  of  the  dehcate  web  of  membrane  that  encloses 

the  pulp,  but  cannot  be  traced  into  it. 

"The  proximate  principle  of  which  the  muscular 

pulp  is  composed  is  fibrin.    Prom  the  pulp,  when 

mcfosed  in  its  sheath  of  membrane,  albumen,  jeUy 

various  salts,  and  a  peculiar  animal  extract  called  Ultimate  fibres  of 
osmazone,  are  also  obtained;  but  these  substances  muscle,  greatly  magni- 
are  probably  derived  from  the  membranous,  not  the  fied,  showing  the  strings 
muscular,  matter.  Fibrm  contains  a  larger  proper-  of  globules  of  whicli 
tion  of  azote — the  element  peculiar  to  the  animal  body,  they  are  supposed  to 
and  by  the  possession  of  wMch  its  chemical  com-  consist, 
position  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  vegetable — 
than  any  other  animal  substance. 

"  Musc\ilar  tissue  possesses  a  slight  degree  of  cohesion,  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  and  extensibUity.  but  no  degree  of  elasticity ;  for  although  muscle, 
considered  as  a  compound  of  muscular  substance  and  membrane,  oe  highly 


Portion  of  the 
trunk  of  a  nerve ; 
dividing  into 
branches. 


elastic,  yet  this  property  is  probably  altogether  owiug  to  the  membianous 
matter  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  Its  peculiar  and  distinctive  property  is 
vital,  not  physical,  and  consists  in  the  power  of  diminishing  its  length,  or  of 
contracting  or  shortening  itself,  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.   This  pro- 
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pertyj  which  is  termed  contractility,  is  the  great,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  mo- 
tion in  the  body.  Without  doubt,  elasticity  and  gravity,  under  the  generating 
and  controlling  power  of  contractility,  aid  in  accomplishing  various  kinds  of 
motion.  Thus  membranes,  tendons,  hgaments,  cartilages^  and  bones,  by  theii- 
physical  and  mechanical  properties,  modify,  economize,  facilitate,  concentrate, 
and  direct  the  motive  power  generated  by  the  pure  muscular  substance;  but 
still  the  only  real  source  of  motion  in  the  body  is  muscular  tissue,  and  the  only 
mode  in  which  motion  is  generated  is  by  contractility.  This  will  be  more  fuUy 
uudGrstoocl  licrGtiftGr  '* 

(DR.  SMITH)  ON  SECRETIONS.— "Since  every  secreting  organ  is  coniouslj 
supplied  with  blood,  it  follows  that  a  great  part  of  the  blood  of  the  body  is 
always  circulating  in  secreting  organs ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  afford  materials  for 
the  action  of  these  organs  that  the  blood  itself  is  formed. 

"  How  do  these  organs  act  upon  the  blood  ? 

"  All  that  is  known  of  the  course  of  that  portion  of  the  blood  wliich  flows  through 
an  organ  of  secretion  is,  that  it  passes  into  arteries  of  extreme  minuteness,  which 
are  spread  out  upon  the  external  walls  of  the  elementary  secreting  bodies,  and 
which,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  pass  into  capillary  veins, — nowhere  terminat- 
ing by  open  mouths — nowhere  presenting  visible  outlets  or  pores ;  their  contents 
probably  ti-ansuding  through  their  thin  and  tender  coats  by  the  process  of 
endosmose. 

"  As  it  is  flowing  through  these  capillary  arteries,  the  blood  undergoes  the 
transformations  effected  by  secretion,  forming — 1.  The  fluids  which  are  added  to 
the  aliment,  and  which  accomplish  its  solution,  and  change  it  into  chyme.  2.  The 
fluids  which  are  added  to  the  chyme  to  convert  it  into  chyle,  and  both  to  chyle 
and  lymph,  to  assist  in  their  assimilation.  3.  The  fluids  which,  poured  into  the 
cavities,  facilitate  automatic  or  voluntary  movements.  4.  The  fluids  which  serve 
as  the  media  to  the  organs  of  the  s^enses  by  which  external  objects  are  conveyed 
to  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  for  their  excitement.  5.  The  fluids 
which,  deposited  at  different  points  of  the  cellular  tissue,  when  more  aliment  is 
received  than  is  needed,  serve  as  reservoirs  of  nutriment  to  be  absorbed  when 
more  aliment  is  required  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  digestive  organs.  6.  The 
fluids  which  are  subsequently  to  be  converted  into  solids._  7.  The  fluids  which 
are  eliminated  from  the  common  mass,  whether  of  fluids  or  solids,  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  system  as  excrementitious  substances.  8.  In  addition 
to  all  these  substances,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
individual,  those  which  are  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

"  In  order  to  form  any  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  secreting  organs 
act  upon  the  bloodj  so  as  to  elaborate  from  it  such  diversified  substances,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  products  of 
secretion,  and  the  degrees  in  which  they  really  differ  from  each  other,  and  form 
the  common  mass  of  blood  out  of  which  tbey  are  eliminated. 

"By  chemical  analysis,  it  is  established  that  all  the  substances  which  are 
formeci  from  the  blood  by  the  process  of  secretion  are  either  water,  albumen, 
mucus,  jelly,  fibrin,  oil.  resin,  or  salts ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  the  secretions 
are  either  aqueous,  albuminous,  mucous,  gelatmous,  fibiiuous,  resiaous,  olea- 
ginous, or  saline.  .  „  ,     ■,  ■       ^  ^ 

"  1.  Aqueotts  Secretions.— From  the  entire  surface  of  the  skm,  and  also 
from  that  of  the  limgs,  there  is  constantly  poui-ed  a  quantity  of  water,  derived 
from  the  blood,  mixed  ^vith  some  animal  matters,  which,  however,  are  so  minute 
in  quantity  that  they  do  not  communicate  to  the  aqueous  fluid  any  specific 
cli&rfv  c  t  ci'  • 

"2.  Albuminous  Secketions.— All  the  close  cavities,  as  the  thorax,  the 
abdomen,  the  pericardium,  the  ventricles  of  tlie  brain,  aud  even  the  interstices  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  are  constantly  moistened  by  a  fluid  which  is  termed  serous, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  serum  of  the  blood.  This  serous  fluid  consists  of 
aliaumen  in  a  fluid  form,  and  it  differs  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  chiefly  m 
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mtaiiiin-  in  equal  volumes  a  smaller  proportion  of  albumen    Membranes  of 
^Sco^sisUssentiaUy  ot  coagulated  albumen;  and  the  albnmen  as  eonsn^ 
ting  these  tissues,  diflers  from  albumen  as  existing  in  the  serum  ot  the  blood 
ly  m  bein-  unmixed  with  extraneous  matter,  and  m  bemg  m  a  solid  orm. 
"3  MtjcBus  Sbceetions— As  aU  the  close  cavities  or  those  which  are  pro- 
-ted  from  the  external  an,  are  moistened  with  a  serous  fluid  so  all  the  surfaces 
ich  are  exposed  to  the  external  air,  as  the  mouth,  the  nostrils  tlie  an-passages, 
-d  the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  moistened  with  a  mucous 
id    Mucus  does  not  exist  already  formed  m  the  blood.   It  is  alwavs  the 
oduct  of  a  gland.    Some  of  the  mucous  glands  are  among  the  most  elaborate 
I  the  body  stiU  the  main  action  of  the  gland  seems  to  be  to  eoagiilate  the 
loumen  of  the  blood;  for  the  basis  of  mucus  is  coagulated  albumen    The  fluid 
rat  lubricates  the  mucous  surfaces  in  their  whole  extent,  the  sahva,  the  gastric 
I  ce  the  tears,  the  essential  part  of  the  fluid  formed  m  the  testes  and  ui  the 
haria  are  mucous  secretions.   Hence  the  most  complex  and  elaborate  functions 
•the  body,  respiration,  digestion,  reproduction,  are  mtmately  connected  with 
ee  mucous  secretions ;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  regards  then-  chemical  nature  the 
iiacous  differ  but  slightly  from  the  albuminous  secretions;  and  it  is  probable 
iat  a  slight  change  in  the  secreting  organ  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  one  mto  the 
liher    By  the  irritation  of  mercury  on  the  sahvary  glands,  the  saliva,  properly 
^  a  mucous  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  substance  of  an  a,lbiimiuous  nature  ; 
lid  irritation  in  some  of  the  serous  membranes  occasionally  causes  them  to 
■Crete  a  mucous  fluid.  .  ■    ■      •       j-ni,  j 

•"  4  Gelatinous  Secbetions.— The  proximate  principle  termed  jelly  abounds 
eentifully  in  several  of  the  soHds  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  m  the  skin ;_ 
lit  jelly  does  not  exist  ah-eady  formed  in  the  blood.  Yet  it  is  not  the  product  of 
s  gland,  neither  is  there  any  known  organ  by  which  it  is  fomed.  Out  of  the 
Itwdy,  albumen  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  jelly  by  digestion  m  dilute  nitric 
•idd-  this  conversion  is  probably  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  oxygen 
m  I  the  albumen.  Albumen  contains  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen  than  jelly ;  the 
roportions  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  both  berag  nearly  the  same.  According 
MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,the  elements  of  albumen  and  jelly  are— 

Cai-bon.       Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen. 
Albumen       .       .     52.883        23.872        7.54  15.765 
JeUy      .       .       .     47.881        27.227        7.914  16.988 

lihe  conversion  of  albumen  mto  jelly  is  incessantly  going  on  in  the  system ;  and 
lae  process  accomplishes  most  extended  and  important  uses.  In  the  lungs,  at 
lae  moment  of  inspiration,  oxygen  enters  into  the  blood  in  a  state  of  loose 
Dombination :  but  in  the  system,  at  every  point  wliere  the  conversion  of  albumen 
itito  jelly  takes  place,  oxygen  probably  enters  into  a  state  of  chemical  combination 
itith  albumen ;  and  the  new  proximate  principle,  jelly,  is  the  result.  The  agent 
jf  which  this  conversion  is  effected  appears  to  be  the  capidary  artery :  the 
nrimary  object  of  the  action  is  the  production  of  a  material  necessary  for  the 
(Drmation  of  the  tissues  of  which  jelly  constitutes  the  basis,  as  the  skin ;  but  a 
S3condary  and  most  important  object  is  the  production  of  animal  heat;  the  carbon 
laat  furnishes  one  material  of  the  fire  being  given  off  by  the  albumen  at  the 
laoment  of  its  transition  into  jelly ;  and  the  oxygen  that  furnishes  the  other 
material  of  the  fire  being  afforded  to  the  blood  at  the  moment  of  inspiration, 
his  view  affords  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  reason  why  jelly  forms  so  large  a 
onstituent  of  the  skin  in  all  animals.  The  great  combustion  of  oxygen  and 
rarbon,  the  main  fire  that  supports  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  body,  is  placed  where 
is  most  needed,  at  the  external  surface. 

"5.  FiBBiNous  Secbetions. — The  pure  muscular  fibre,  or  the  basis  of  the 
fesh.  is  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion 
if  nitrogen,  the  peculiar  animal  principle,  and  is  conseriuently  more  highly 
nnimalized,  than  the  preceding  substances.   It  appears  to  be  simply  discharged 
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IVom  tlie  circulating  blood  by  the  capillary  arteries,  and  deposited  in  its  appro- 
priate situation  ;  no  matenal  change  in  its  constitution  being,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  ut  it  for  its  office. 

"  A  third  most  important  agent  in  the  process  of  secretion  is  some  influence 
derived  Irotn  the  neiTous  system. 

"1.  It  is  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  destruction  of  the  nervous  .... 
apparatus,  or  ot  a  uy  considerable  portion  of  it,  stops  the  process  of  secretion,  fi 
15y  experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Brodie  it  is  ascertained  that  the  secretion  ^ 
ot  the  urine  is  suspended  by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  brain,  though 
the  circulation  be  maintained  in  its  full  vigour  by  artificial  respiration. 

"  2.  The  section,  and  still  more  the  removal,  of  a  portion  of  the  sentient 
nerves  of  the  stomach  (the  par  vaOTun  or  eighth  pair),  according  to  some  ex- 
perimentaUsts,  deranges  and  impedes,  according  to  others,  totally  arrests,  the 
process  of  digestion." 

pilGANIC  AND  ANIMAL  LIPE.-By  organic  life  is  meant  the  life  of  the  <^!, 
substances  of  the  body;  by  animal  life  is  meant  the  power  of  the  will  and  the  '  ' 
mind  over  the  whole,  by  the  aid  of  the  nervous  system.    As  will  be  seen  in  these 
extracts  from  Dr.  Smith,  the  substance  of  the  body  may  have  life  in  it  for  a 
short  period  when  the  animal  power  has  left  it. 

"  The  organs  and  functions  of  the  animal  life  are  incapable  of  continuity  of 
action.  No  voluntary  muscle  can  maintain  its  action  beyond  a  given  time;  no 
eflbi-t  of  the  will  can  keep  it  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  contraction ;  relaxation 
:nust  alternate  with  contraction ;  and  even  this  alternate  action  cannot  go  on  long 
without  rest.  No  organ  of  sense  can  continue  to  receive  impression  after  im- 
pression without  fatigue.    By  protracted  exertion  the  ear  loses  its  sensibility  to  m  

sound,  the  eye  to  light,  the  tongue  to  savour,  and  tlie  touch  to  the  quality  of  ^ ' 
bodies  about  which  it  is  conversant.  The  brain  cannot  carry  on  its  intellectual 
operations  With  vigour  beyond  a  certain  period;  the  trains  of  ideas  with  which 
it  ^vorks  become,  after  a  time,  indistinct  and  confused ;  nor  is  it  capable  of  re- 
acting with  energy  until  it  has  remained  in  a  state  of  rest  proportioned  to  the 
duration  of  its  preceding  activity. 

"  And  this  rest  is  sleep.   Sleep  is  the  repose  of  the  senses,  the  rest  of  the 
muscles,  their  support  and  sustenance.   What  food  is  to  the  organic,  sleep  is  to 
the  animal  life.   Nutrition  can  no  more  go  on  without  aliment,  than  sensation 
thought,  and  motion  without  sleep.         ,  ' 

"But  it  is  the  animal  life  only  that  sleeps :  death  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  momentary  slumber  of  the  organic.  If,  when  the  brain  betook  itself  to 
repose,  the  engine  that  moves  the  blood  ceased  to  supplv  it  with  its  vital  fluid, 
never  agam  would  it  awake.  The  animal  life  (ihe  pmcer  of  the  will  and  mind)  is 
active  only  during  a  portion  of  its  existence ;  the  activity  of  the  organic  life 
[substance  of  the  body)  is  never  for  a  moment  suspended :  and  in  order  to  endow 
its  orgr.ns  with  the  power  of  continuing  this  uninterrupted  action,  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  fatigue  :  fatigue,  on  the  couti-ary,  is  inseparable  from  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  life  {the  mind  and  will);  fatigue  imposes  the 
necessity  of  rest ;  rest  is  sleep,  and  sleep  is  renovation. 

"  Between  all  the  functions  of  the  organic  life  there  is  a  close  relation  and 
dependence.  Without  the  circulation  there  can  be  no  secretion;  without 
secretion,  no  digestion ;  without  digestion,  no  nutrition ;  without  nutrition,  no 
aew  supply  of  circulating  matter,  and  so  through  the  entire  circle.  But  the 
functions  of  the  animal  life  are  not  thus  dependent  on  each  other.  One  of  the 
circle  may  be  disordered  without  much  disturbance  of  the  rest ;  and  one  may 
cease  altogether,  while  another  continues  in  vigorous  action.  Sensation  may  be 
lost,  while  motion  continues:  and  the  muscle  may  contract,  though  it  cannot  feel. 
One  organ  of  sense  may  sleep  while  the  rest  are  awake.  One  intellectual  faculty 
may  be  in  operation  while  others  slumber.  The  muscle  of  voHtion  may  act, 
while  there  is  no  consciousness  of  will.  Even  the  organs  of  the  voice  and  of 
progression  may  perform  their  office  while  the  seusorium  is  deeply  locked  iu 
sleep. 
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-■  The  two  Uves  are  bom  at  different  periods,  and  the  one  is  ni  active  operation 
ore  thfoth Jr  is  even  in  existence.  ^Ihe  first  action  observab  c  m  the  embryo 
mimfte  mdsatin-  point.   It  is  the  young  heart  propelhng  its  lufant  stream. 
I  oHrahi  or  iSvef  or  muscle  can  be  distinguished,  the  heart  is  in  existence 
I  i  hi  action   that  is  the  apparatus  of  the  orgamc  function  ot  the  circu  ation  is 
It  urand  m  operation  before  there  is  any  trace  of  an  animal  organ  Arteries 
ii  vems  chculate  blood,  capillary  vessels  receive  the  vital  fluid  and  out  of  it 
b^^n  and  muscle,  the  organs  of  the  animal  no  less  than  the  various  sub- 
Tees  that  compose  the  organs  of  the  organic  hfe.    The  organic  is  not  only 
ETor  to  the  animal  life,  but  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  orgamc  that  existence  i 
So  the  animal  life.   The  organic  hfe  {substance)  is  bom  at  the  first  momeut 
eSence;  the  animal  hfe  {will  and  mind)  not  until  a  period  comparatively 
St-the  epoch  emphatically  called  the  period  of  birth,  namely,  the 
S  when  the  new  bemg  is  detached  from  its  mother ;  when  it  first  copaes 
r  contact  with  external  objects;  when  it  carries  on  all  the  fu^ctiom 
its  economy  by  its  own  organs,  and  consequently  enjoys  mdependent 

^The  functions  of  the  organic  hfe  are  perfect  at  once.  The  heart  contracts 
well  the  arteries  secrete  as  weU,  the  respiratory  organs  work  as  well,  the  first 
.oment  they  begm  to  act  as  at  anv  subsequent  period.  They  require  no  teach- 
•  r  from  experience,  and  they  profit  nothing  trom  its  lessons.  On  the  contrary 
^3  operations  of  the  brain,  and  the  actions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,,  feeble  and 
ecertam  at  first,  acquh-e  strength  by  slow  degrees,  and  attain  their  ultimate 
rlrfection  only  at  the  adult  age.  How  indistinct  and  confused  the  first  sensa- 
inns  of  the  infant!  Before  it  acquke  accuracy,  precision,  and  truth  how 
nrnense  the  labour  spent  upon  perception !  Sensations  are  succeeded  by  ideas ; 
oasations  and  ideas  coalesce  with  sensations  and  ideas ;  combinations  thus 
mned  su^-^est  other  combinations  previously  formed,  and  these  a  third,  and  the 
iiLrd  a  fourth,  and  so  is  constituted  a  continuous  tram  of  thought,    iiut  the 

Iiantile  associations  between  sensation  and  sensation,  between  idea  and  idea, 
dd  between  sensations  and  ideas,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incorrect  and  to  a 
mio-reater  extent  madequate ;  and  the  misconception  necessarily  resulting  trom 
isis  early  imperfection  m  the  intellectual  operations  is  capable  ot  correction  only 
•  subsequent  and  more  extended  impressions.  During  its  wakmg  hours,  a  large 
rrtion  of  the  time  of  the  mfant  is  spent  m  receiving  impressions  which  come  to 
eevery  instant  from  all  directions,  and  which  it  stores  up  m  its  httle  treasury ; 
itt  a  laro-e  portion  is  consumed  m  the  far  more  serious  and  diflicult  business  ot 
secriraination  and  correction.  {The  soul,  or  immortal  part,  is  developing  its 
vwers  as  the  organism  of  the  brain  comes  to  maiiiritv)  .  ,   ,    mi       ■  i 

""The  organic  life  may  exist  after  the  animal  hfe  has  perished,  ihe  ammal 
ee  is  extin'o-uished  when  sensation  is  abolished,  and  voluntary  motion  can  be 
irrformed  no  more.  But  disease  may  aboUsh  sensation  and  destroy  the  power 
voluntary  motion,  while  circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  excretion,  in  a 
aord,  the  entire  circle  of  the  organic  functions  contmues  to  be  performed.  In 
ssin'^le  mstant  apoplexy  may  reduce  to  driveUing  fatuity  the  most  exalted  in- 
Ollect,  and  render  powerless  and  motionless  muscles  of  gigantic  strength ;  wlule 
'^e  action  of  the  heart  and  the  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscles  may  not 
1  dy  not  be  weakened,  but  may  act  with  preternatural  energy.  In  a  smgle  instant 
oopiexy  may  even  completely  extinguish  the  animal  life,  and  yet  the  organic 
a^y  go  on  for  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks ;  while  catalepsy,  perhaps  the  most 
Bpgalar  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject,  may  wholly  abolish  sensa- 
ron  and  voUtion,  while  it  may  impart  to  the  voluntary  muscles  the  power  ot 
iDntracting  with  such  unnatural  energy  and  continuity,  that  the  head,  the  trunk, 
lee  limbs  may  become  unmovably  fixed  in  whatever  attitude  they  happen  to  be 
,  the  moment  the  paroxysm  comes  on.  In  this  extraordinary  conditioii  of  the 
arvous  system,  however  long  the  paroxysm  last,  and  however  complete  the 
ooiition  of  consciousness,  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  and  the  pulse  to  throb, 
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and  the  lungs  to  respire,  and  all  the  organic  organs  to  perform  their  ordinary 
1  unctions.  Dr.  Jebb  gives  the  following  description  of  the  condition  of  a  young 
lady^who  was  the  subject  of  this  curious  malady  :— 

My  patient  was  seized  with  an  attack  just  as  I  was  announced.  At  that 
moment  she  was  employed  in  nettmg ;  she  was  in  the  act  of  passmg  the  needle 
through  the  mesh ;  in  that  position  she  became  immovably  rigid,  exhibiting,  in 
a  pleasing  form,  a  figure  of  death-like  sleep,  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate, 
or  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Her  forehead  was  serene,  her  features  perfectly 
composed.  The  paleness  of  her  colour,  and  her  breathing,  which  at  a  distance 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  operated  in  rendering  the  similitude  to  marble  more 
exact  and  sti-iking.  The  position  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  was  altered 
with  difficulty,  but  preserved  every  form  of  flexure  they  aeguii-ed :  nor  were  the 
muscles  of  the  neclc  exempted  from  this  law,  her  head  maintaining  every  situa- 
tion in  which  the  hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly  as  her  limbs.' 

"  In  this  condition  of  the  system  the  senses  were  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep ; 
the  voluntary  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  state  of  violent  action;  but 
this  action  not  being  excited  by  voKtion,  nor  under  its  control,  the  patient 
remained  as  motionless  as  she  was  insensible.  The  brain  was  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary death ;  the  muscle  in  a  state  of  intense  hfe.  And  the  converse  may 
Iiamen:  the  muscle  may  die,  while  the  brain  lives;  contractility  may  be  destroyec^ 
while  sensibility  is  perfect;  the  power  of  motion  may  be  lost,  while  that 
of  sensation  may  remain  unaffected.  A  case  is  on  record  which  affords  an 
illustration  of  tliis  condition  of  the  system.  A  woman  had  been  for  some  time 
confined  to  her  bed,  labouiing  under  severe  indisposition.  On  a  sudden  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  moving  a  single  muscle  of  the  body ;  she  attempted  to 
speak,  but  she  had  no  power  to  articulate ;  she  endeavoui-ed  to  stretch  out  her 
hand,  but  her  muscles  refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  her  will ;  yet  her  con- 
sciousness was  perfect,  and  she  retained  the  complete  possession  of  ^er  intellec- 
tual faculties.  She  perceived  that  her  attendants  thought  her  dead,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  performance  upon  her  own  person  of  the  sei-vices  usually  paid 
to  the  dead ;  she  was  laid  out,  her  toes  were  bound  together,  her  chin  was  tied 
up ;  she  heard  the  arrangements  for  her  fimeral  discussed,  and  yet  she  was  unable 
to  make  the  slightest  sign  that  she  was  still  in  the  possession  of  sense,  feeling, 
and  life. 

"In  one  form  of  disease,  then,  the  animal  life,  both  the  sensitive  and  the 
motive  portions  of  it,  may  perish ;  and  in  another  form  of  disease,  either  the  one 
or  the  other  part  of  it  may  be  suspended,  while  the  organic  life  continues  in  fuU 
operation :  it  follows  that  the  two  lives,  blended  as  they  are,  are  distinct,  since 
the  one  is  capable  of  perishing  without  immediately  and  inevitably  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  other. 

"And,  finally,  as  the  organic  life  is  the  fii'st  born,  so  it  is  the  last  to  die ;  while 
the  animal  Hfe,  as  it  is  the  latest  born,  and  the  last  to  attain  its  full  development, 
so  it  is  the  earliest  to  decline,  and  the  fii-st  to  perish.  In  the  process  of  natural 
death,  the  extinction  of  the  animal  is  always  anterior  to  that  of  the  organic  hfe. 
Real  death  is  a  later,  and  sometimes  a  much  later  event  than  apparent  death. 
An  anunal  appears  to  be  dead  when,  together  with  the  abolition  of  sensation 
and  the  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  respiration,  circulation,  and  the  rest  of  the 
organic  functions  can  no  longer  be  distinguished;  but  these  functions  go  on 
some  time  after  they  have  ceased  to  afford  external  indications  of  their  action. 
In  man,  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  in  general,  suspension  or  submersion 
extinguishes  the  animal  life,  at  the  latest,  within  the  space  of  four  minutes  from 
the  time  that  the  atmospheric  air  is  completely  excluded  from  the  lung ;  but  did 
the  organic  functions  also  cease  at  the  same  period,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  restore  an  animal  to  life  after  apparent  death  from  dro-\vning  and  tiie  like. 
But  nowever  complete  and  protracted  the  abolition  of  the  animal  functions, 
reanimation  is  always  possible  as  long  as  tlie  organic  organs  are  capable  of  being 
restored  to  their  usual  vigour.   The  cessation  of  the  animal  life  is  but  the 
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.■•st  stage  of  death,  from  which  recovery  is  possible;  death  is  complete  only 
jhen  the  organic,  together  with  the  animal  functions,  have  wholly  ceased,  and 
■ree  incapable  of  being  re-established.  „     „        .     ,        •  n 

"In  man,  the  process  of  death  is  seldom  altogether  natural,    it  is  generally 
--ndered  premature  by  the  operation  of  circumstances  which  destroy  lile  ether- 
ise th;m  by  that  progressive  and  slow  decay  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
le  action  of  orgamzed  structure.    Death,  when  natural,  is  the  last  event  of  aii 
\xtended  series,  of  which  the  first  that  is  appreciable  is  a  change  m  the  animal 
f  fe  and  in  the  noblest  portion  of  that  life.    The  higher  faculties  fail  m  the 
-verse  order  of  their  development ;  the  retrogression  is  the  mverse  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  noblest  creature,  in  retui-ning  to  the  state  of  non-existenee, 
-,tL-aces  step  by  step  each  successive  stage  by  which  it  reached  the  summit 

'"^nd  now  the  processes  of  life  at  an  end,  the  body  falls  within  the  domimon 
:  the  powers  which  preside  universally  over  matter ;  the  tie  that  linked  ail  its 
uirts  together,  holding  them  in  union  and  keeping  them  in  action,  in  direct 
,  pposition  to  those  powers  dissolved,  it  feels  and  obeys  the  new  attractions  to 
,11uch  it  has  become  subject ;  particle  after  particle  that  stood  m  beautiful  order 
iiJl  from  their  place ;  the  wonderful  structui-es  they  composed  melt  away  :  the 
ery  substances  of  which  those  stnictures  were  built  up  are  resolved  mto  their 
-rimitive  elements ;  these  elements,  set  at  libertv,  enter  into  new  combinations, 
ad  become  constituent  parts  of  new  bemgs ;  those  new  beuigs  in  their  turn 
erish;  from  death  springs  life,  and  so  the  changes  go  on  in  an  everlastmg 
nrclc 

"BiELATIOK  BETWEEN   THE   PHYSICAL   CONDITION  AND 
HAPPINESS.— Life  depends  on  the  action  of  the  organic  organs.    The  action 
f  the  organic  organs  depends  on  certain  physical  agents.    As  each  organic 
•rgan  is  duly  supplied  with  the  physical  agent  by  which  it  carries  on  its  respeet- 
ye  process,  and  as  it  duly  appropriates  what  it  receives,  the  perfection  ot  the 
liihysical  condition  is  attained ;  and  according  to  the  perfection  or  imperfection 
rf  the  physical  condition,  supposmg  no  accident  interrupt  its  regular  coui'se,  is 
hue  length  or  the  brevity  of  Lie. 
"  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  physical  condition  might  be  brought  to  a  high 
egree  of  perfection,  the  mind  remaining  in  a  state  but  little  fitted  for  enjoy- 
lent;  because  it  is  necessary  to  enjoyment  that  there  be  a  certain  development, 
ccupation,  and  direction  of  the  mental  powers  and  affections  ;  and  the  mental 
!  tate  may  be  neglected,  while  attention  is  paid  tp  the  physical  processes.  Eut 
lie  converse  is  not  possible.    The  mental  energies  cannot  be  fully  called  forth 
rhile  the  physical  condition  is  neglected.    Happiness  presupposes  a  certain 
eegree  of  excellence  in  the  physical  condition ;  and,  unless  the  physical  condition 
e  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  there  can  be  no  such  development, 
ccupation,  and  dii-ection  of  the  mental  powers  and  affections  as  is  requisite  to  a 
igh  degree  of  enjoyment. 
"  That  state  of  the  system  in  which  the  physical  condition  is  sound  is  in  itself 
onducive  to  enjoyment ;  while  a  permanent  state  of  enjoyment  is  in  its  turn 
onducive  to  the  soundness  of  the  physical  condition.    It  is  impossible  to 
laintainthe  physical  processes  in  a  natural  and  vigorous  condition,  if  the  mind 
e  in  a  state  of  suffermg.   The  bills  of  mortabty  contain  no  column  exliibiting 
he  number  of  persons  who  perish  annually  from  bodily  disease,  produced  by 
icntal  suffering ;  but  every  one  must  occasionally  have  seen  appaUing  examples 
f  the  fact.    Everv  one  must  have  observed  the  altered  appearance  of  persons 
rho  have  sustained,  calamity.   A  misfortune,  that  struck  to  the  heart,  happened 
1  a  person  a  year  ago ;  observe  him  some  time  afterwards  •  he  is  wasted^  worn, 
he  miserable  shadow  of  himseK;  inquire  about  him  at  tne  distance  of  a  few 
aonths,  he  is  no  more. 

"THE  DIVISION  OE  HUMAN  LIFE  into  periods  or  epochs  is  not  an 
irbitrary  distinction,  but  is  founded  on  constitutional  differences  in  the  system. 
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dependent  on  different  physiological  conditions.  The  periods  of  infancy  cliild- 
nXv  t^T  '  't'i^l^^^'^f  manhood,  and  old  age.  are  distinguished  from  each 
othei  by  eKtemd  characters,  which  are  but  the  outward  signs  of  internal  states 
In  physiological  condition,  the  infant  differs  from  the  child,  the  child  from  the 
boy,  the  boy  from  the  man,  and  the  adult  from  the  old  man,  as  much  in  physical 
strength  as  m  mental  power.  There  is  an  appointed  order  in  which  these 
another         ^^^ceed  each  other ;  there  is  a  fixed  time  at  which  one  passes  into 

r.f"^  finlaison's  report,  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th 
01  iviarcn,  iS^y,  there  are  six  original  observations  on  the  mortality  of  as  manv 
separate  sets  of  annuitants  of  the  male  sex. 

1  <-  r^"^      ^^f'^iination  and  comparison  of  these  observations,  it  appears— 
?  1, -I  ju    J  °^  mortality  falls  to  a  minimum  at  the  close  of  the  period 

ot  childhood.  2nd.  That  from  this  point  the  mortality  rises  until  the  termina- 
tion ot  adolescence  or  the  commencement  of  adult  age.  3rd.  That  from  the 
commencement  of  adult  age  the  mortality  again  declines,  and  continues  to 
dechne  to  the  period  of  perfect  maturity.  And,  4th.  That  from  the  period  of 
perfect  maturity,  the  mortality  rises,  and  uniformly,  without  a  single  exception 
returns,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  at  the  termina- 
tion ot  adolescence.  These  results  clearly  indicate  that  certain  fixed  periods 
are  marked  by  nature  as  epochs  of  human  life ;  and  that  at  the  date  of  the 
recorded  facts  which  furnish  the  data  for  these  observations,  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  class  of  persons  to  which  they  relate,  the  age  of  forty-eight  was  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  meridian  of  life  was  just  passed,  and  a  new  epoch 
began.  ^ 

'  The  9bservation  is  founded  on  the  large  mass  of  9,347  lives  and  4,870  deaths 
JJYom  this  observation,  it  appears  that,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  mortality  out 
ot  a  miUion  is  5,742.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  it  is  15,074,  being  9,332  more 
than  at  the  close  of  childhood.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  the  period  of  com- 
plete manhood,  it  falls  to  11,707,  being  3,367  less  than  at  the  close  of  ado- 
lescence At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  the  mortaUty  returns  to  14,870,— all  but 
identically  the  same  as  at  twenty-three,  the  adult  age.  From  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  when,  as  has  been  stated,  life  just  begins  to  decline  from  its  meridian,  the 
mortality  advances  slowly,  but  in  a  steady  and  regular  progression.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  it  is  29,185,  being  14,315  more  than  at  the  preceding 
decade,  or  almost  exactly  double.  At  the  age  of  sixty-ei^ht  it  is  61,741,  being 
32,556  more  than  at  the  preceding  decade,  or  more  than  double.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  it  is  114,255,  being  52,514  more  than  at  the  preceding  decade.  At 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  it  is  246,803,  being  132,548  more  than  at  the  precedius 
decade. 

"During  the  first  year  of  infancy,  as  has  been  shown,  the  mortality  out  of 
a  million  is  180,492.  At  the  extreme  age  of  eighty-four,  it  is  178,130,  very  nearlv 
the  same  as  in  the  first  year  of  infancy.  Greatly  as  the  mortality  of  all  the  other 
epochs  of  Hfe  is  affected  by  country,  by  station,  by  a  multitude  of  influences 
arising  out  of  these  and  similar  circumstances,  yet  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all 
observation  shows  that  at  this  and  the  like  advanced  ages  tlie  mean  term  of  exist- 
ence is  nearly  the  same  in  aU  countries,  at  all  periods,  and  among  all  classes  of 
society, _  Thus,  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  the  expectation  of 
life  at  eighty-four  is  four  years :  among  the  poor  fishermen  at  Ostend,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.  M.  Deparoieux,  who  wrote  just  ninety  years  ago,  establishes 
the  expectation  of  life  at  that  time  in  Fi-auce,  at  the  same  age,  to  have  been 
tlire(!  and  a  half  years  :  and  Hallcj-,  who  -wTote  120  years  ago,  and  whose  obser- 
vations are  derived  from  documents  which  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  states  the  expectation  of  life  at  eighty-four  to  be  two  years  and  nine 
months.  ' 

"Erom  these  statements,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  from  the  termination  of  in- 
fancy at  three  years  of  age,  a  decade  of  years  brings  childhood  to  a  close,  during 
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.ich  the  mortaUtv,  steadily  decreasing,  comfvs  to  its  Tmiiimum.  Another 
Iraade  terminates  the  period  of  adolescence,  during  M'liich  the  mortality  as 
aadily  advances    A  tlurd  decade  changes  tlie  young  adult  into  a  pcriect  man, 
[ii  diu-in"-  this  period,  the  golden  decade  of  human  life,  the  mortality  agam 
nninishes''-  while,  during  anotlier  decade  and  a  half,  the  mortality  slowly  rises, 
ill  returns  at  the  close  of  the  period  to  the  precise  point  at  which  it  stood  at 
uiilt  ao-e    Thus  the  interval  between  the  period  of  birth  and  that  of  adult  age 
■ludes  a  term  of  twenty-three  vcars.   The  interval  between  the  period  of  adult 
>  and  that  when  life  just  begins  to  decline  from  its  meridian,  includes  a  term 
twentv-four  years :  consequently,  a  period  more  than  equal  to  all  the  other 
)chs  of  Hfe  from  birth  to  adult  age  is  enjoyed,  dnrmg  which  mortahty  makes 
I  advance  whatever.    The  term  of  years  included  m  the  several  epochs  that 
■ervene  between  birth  and  adult  age  is  rigidly  fixed.  In  England,  lor  example, 
;  expectation  of  life  at  the  present  day,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  com- 
rced  with  that  of  the  mass  at  Ostend,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  the  same  as 
lilt  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  as  follows  :— 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  females  of  the  mass  exceed  in  duration 
?;  lives  of  the  males  at  every  age  by  two  or  three  years. 

"The  following  may  be  assumed  as  the  maximum  average  duration  of  human 
iV  of  both  sexes  collectively  : — 
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Wr.  Homer,  in.  "  Three  Letters  addressed  to  a  Non-Medical  Friend"  gives  a  very 
■.in  account  of  the  absorbent  lymphatic  system,  which  I  quote.  The  letters  were 
iressed  to  myself. — J.  S. 

'Allow  me,  in  brief  recapitulation,  to  bring  again  before  you  the  principal 
ccumstances  and  facts  which  are  more  fully  given  in  the  volume  alluded  to, 
««  the  Nature  of  the  Water  Cure).  I  again  say,  be  not  impatient  of  repetitions, 
Idong  as  they  bring  before  you  useful  and  important  knowledge :  it  serves  the 
rrpose  of  riveting  it  more  firmly  in  your  mind. 

You  remember  that  T  stated  that  mastication  of  food  is  the  commencing  part 
tthe  process  of  cUgesnou;  and  that  due  care  should  betaken  to  make  it  as 
ffect  as  possible.  I  alluded  to  the  value  of  good  teeth,  and  to  the  proper  use 
them  in  slow  and  careful  mastication  of  food.  Again,  I  pointed  out  the  source, 

■  use,  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  saliva,  or  spittle,  in  its  mixing  with  the 
iiid,  and  in  preparing  it  for  the  further  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the 
mmach.  You  recollect,  dear  sir,  that  the  food  undergoes  the  first  great 
mnge  of  its  natm-e  in  the  stomach,  and  there  it  becomes  chyme,  according  to 
ihnical  language.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  means  a  juice  or  fluid  mass.  It 
nnains  in  the  healthy  stomach  an  average  time  of  two  or  three  hours,  subjected 
tithe  specific  action  of  that  organ  and  its  secretion,  the  much-talked  of  gastric 
fee.  When  it  is  fitted  for  the  next  movement  downwards,  the  chymous  mass 
ases  througli  the  lower  opening  of  the  stomach,  called  the  pyloric  orifice.  We 
.'/e  here  again  a  Greek  word  for  the  part,  namely,  pyloros,  which  means  a 
■!-ter  or  doorkeeper.  The  term  is  good,  for  no  matter  is  allowed  by  it  to  pass 
wards  into  the  first  bowel  unless  it  be  in  a  proper  state  for  it.  I^q  pyloros, 
;77y/or/«,  is  usually  very  vigilant;  that  is,  it  is  ^ery  seasitire.    Indeed,  it  is 

2  A. 
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endowed  with  an  elective  power  suitable  for  its  important  office.  Throu'^h  thi  'tit 
sensitive  and  elective  power  it  will  raise  a  commotion  in  the  stomacli,  ancfcausi  ' 


yomiting,  when  anything  ol  very  important  nature  presents  itself  for  admission  M 
into  the  first  bowel,  called  the  duodenum.   This  term,  I  told  you,  is  of  Latii '  !li 
origin,  and  means  iwelve  ;  because,  say  the  anatomists,  its  length  is  about  twelvj 
inches.  c""' 
"  Respecting  this  elective  power,  or  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  pyloric  orifice  f'ii 
of  the  stomach.  I  have  to  apprise  you  that  it  is  frequently  much  deranged  anc  -u 
destroyed  by  the  intemperate  use  of  stimulants ;  so  that  it  loses  its  healthy  cou 
dition,  and  then  allows  improper  matters  to  pass  into  the  small  bowels,  to  inter-  f,f 
fere  with  their  important  function,  and  thus  to  cause  unlicalthy  chyle.   Fre-  'V 
quently  also,  from  the  same  cause  of  intemperance,  especially  in  the  use  ol  ''t 
undiluted  spirits  or  dram-drinking,  this  pyloric  orifice  becomes  the  seat  of  in-  ft. 
curable  and  fatal  disease,  namely,  schirrus  or  cancer.    Under  this  disease  the  jif 
sensibility  is  morbidly  increased,  and  constant  vomiting  takes  place  as  soon  as 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  reach  it  for  admission  into  the  duodenum.  On 
examination  of  such  cases  after  death,  I  have  usually  found  the  part  ulcerated, 
but  this  does  not  always  take  place.   Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  of  this  disease  •  *f 
but  he  had  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  it  from  his  father,  who  also  died  of  it!  f'' 
Napoleon  had  too  much  siirewdness,  common  sense,  and  love  of  life  to  stultify 
bins  self  by  those  habits  which  so  often  cause  cancer  of  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach. 

"  When  the  alimentary  mass  has  passed  into  the  duodenum,  it  is  called  chi/lehy 
nearly  all  physiologists.  This  is  also  a  Greek  term,  meaning  juice,  or  sap,  fluid 
squeezed  out.  I  have  ventured,  on  just  grounds,  I  think,  to  continue  the  name  of 
chyme,  for  reasons  given  in  the  other  book.  However,  it  does  not  much  matter 
about  the  name.  You  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  mass  undergoes 
great  change  in  the  duodenum,  where  it  meets  and  is  mixed  vrith  two  other 
fluid  secretions  of  particular  properties.  One  is  the  bile,  which  is  brought  from 
the  liver  by  a  duct  or  canal ;  the  other  fluid  is  'pancreatic  juice,  brought  from 
the  pancreas  hj  another  duct.  Besides  these  two  fluids  or  secretions,  there  is 
also  the  special  fluid  which  is  secreted  or  formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
duodenum,  and  which  is  of  a  very  solvent  nature.  The  alimentary  mass  soon  passes 
onwards  into  the  next  part  of  the  bowels,  called  thejejufium,  a  name  given  from 
the  Latin,  and  meviumg  fasting,  because  the  bowel  is  always  empty  on  dissection, 
after  death.  The  mass  is  next  passed  forwards  into  the  ilium,  the  next  and  last 
of  the  small  bowels.  These  are  so  called  because  of  their  comparatively  small 
dimensions.  In  the  two  latter  ones,  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  is  chiefly  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  mass  the  milk-like  fluid  to  which  alone  I  would  apply  the 
term  c/i?/le,  and  not  to  the  whole  mass  from  which  it  is  taken,  as  do  other  phy- 
siologists. This  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  absorbent  •>'e<:spls  which  in  this  place 
and  office  are  denominated  lacteals,  because  of  their  mun-like  contents,  which 
they  absorb  from  the  alimentary  mass.  I  shall  say  more  about  these  lacteals 
anon.  Here  we  must  leave  the  remaining  mass,  which  takes  its  course  down- 
wards into  the  larger  bowels  called  the  caecum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  You 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  soluble  or  fluid  part  of  this  alimentary  mass  is 
absorbed  by  veins  into  the  blood  ;  whilst  the  insoluble  matter,  chiefly,  is  passed 
onwards  and  downwards.  This  absorption  is  not,  however,  to  the  extent  that 
some  writers  would  have  us  to  suppose.  I  would  just  remind  you  that  the  liquid 
part  of  the  faeces,  or  exerementitious  matter,  is  chiefly  secreted  from  the  blood 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  large  intestine  called  the  colon,  where  the  fajce,"* 
are  first  formed. 

"To  return  to  the  lacteals  or  lacteal  absorbents.  The  chyle  is  the  nutritious 
part  of  the  aluneutary  mass,  the  essence  of  aliment.  It  is  conveyed  from  the 
small  intestines  by  these  lacteals  to  a  kind  of  oval-shaped  bag,  the  reservoir  of 
the  chyle,  and  therefore  called^  in  technical  languajje,  the  receptarulum  chvK.  It 
rests  ou  the  front  of  the  spine  of  the  loins,  ancl  receives  or  is  formed  by  thr 
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•■niiiation  of  the  large  trunks  of  these  lacieds,  and  tlie  trunk  of  tlie  Ivmpliatic 
orbeuts  of  the  lower  extremities.    In  this  reservoir  or  reeeptacle,  the  chyle 
the  lymph  carried  by  the  lymphatics  are  mixed  together.    At  its  upper  part 
>  5  formed  into  a  large  tube  or  duet,  and  then  takes  the  name  of  thoracic  duct, 
ause  its  principal  course  is  within  the  thorax  or  chest.    It  ultimately  delivers 
contents  into  the  pai-t  of  union  between  the  left  subclavian  and  the  left 
:ular  vein ;  and,  being  mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  it  soon  arrives  at  the 
;it  side  of  the  heart;  and  then  into  the  lungs,  to_  be  there  exposed  to  the 
imilating  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  inlialed. 
'  Let  us  glance  at  the  effects  of  excessive  eating  on  the  human  system  in 
■'ther  direction.    I  mean  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  w azotized  elements.  When 
supply  of  such  food  becomes  much  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system  for  the 
eewcU  of  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  cellular  tissues^  you  must  not  suppose 
,tt  it  can,  in  any  way,  be  stored  up  in  solid  flesh,  m  the  manner  that  uon- 
rcogenous  food  causes  fat  to  be  stored  up.   You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
rrease  of  muscular  substance  depends  on  the  exercise  of  the  muscles, 
ri-tainly  this  increase  cannot  take  place  without  a  proportionate  supply  of  plastic 
nnents  of  food ;  but  do  rememrDcr  that  no  degree  of  richness  or  blood,  or 
ount  of  proteine  plastic  elements,  can  produce  increase  of  muscular  substance 
:  I  muscular  power.    Remember  that  any  accumulation  of  such  nutritive  matter 
:he  blood  can  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  evO,  and  to  produce  disease. 
' 'We  are  constantly  witnessing  the  fact  that  those  who  indulge  in  what  is 
;  .ed  high  living,  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  are  proportionately  liable 
llisease  and  death.    Those  organs  of  the  body  which  can  serve,  in  a  limited 
:iTee,  to  relieve  it  of  excessive  fulness  and  richness  of  blood  through  their 
ii  ctions  of  excretion,  become  disordered  and  diseased  from  excitement  and 
rr-actiou ;  especially  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  "the  Hver  excreting  hydro- 
bbonaeeous  elements,  and  the  kidneys  those  of  a  nitrogenous  nature.    Of  the 
i.alogue  of  evil  consequences  are  to  be  reckoned  rheumatism,  gout,  apoplexy, 
i  1  palsy,  and  various  mflammatory  diseases ;  and  life  itself  is  placed  on  a 
ippery  foundation.   Thus,  dear  sir,  we  too  often  see  the  advantages  of  riches 
Mmely  overbalanced  by  the  tilings  they  are  made  to  bring  upon  their  pos- 
-3ors,  whilst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty  and  want  have  often  the 
ipensating  blessings  of  health  and  long  life.    I  need  not  tell  you  that  not  one 
la  thousand  of  the  latter  class  duly  appreciates  the  advantages  he  enjoys;  for 
!^  s  more  of  necessity  than  of  choice  tliat  he  is  in  such  relation  to  the  means 
lithem. 

"The  instrumentality  or  apparatus  of  the  absorbent  function  has  been  termed 
teral  and  special.  Blood-vessels  and  membranes  are  the  general  apparatus, 
ej  special  apparatus  consists  in  a  certain  system  of  vessels  exclusively  for  the 
■ppose  ;  these  are  the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics ;  having  also  a  certain  system 
gglands  in  connexion.  The  lacteal  absorbents  have  been  akeady  mentioned  by 
,,  as  the  means  of  removing  the  nutrient  part  of  the  food  from  the  small  in- 
titines  to  the  thoracic  duct,  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  mixed  up  with  the  lymph, 
Ibe  commingled  again  with  venous  blood;  and,  after  due  assimilation  in  the 
ggs,  to  constitute  the  nutrient  part  of  arterial  blood,  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
u.  The  lacteals  are  the  special  absorbents  for  their  important  office,  as 
idced  above,  and  they  arise  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  small  intestines, 
insh  you  to  keep  in  mind,  dear  sir,  that  the  other  special  absorbents,  the  lym- 
ititics,  which  carry  a  water-like  fluid  (and  hence  their  name  of  hjwphaiics ; 
fpha  is  a  Latin  word  for  water),  are  to  be  found  in  every  tissue,  both  of  the 
'ernal  and  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  structure  of  both  kinds  of 
oorbents  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  veins,  which  also  act  as  absorbents, 
aaddition  to  their  office  of  carrying  dark  and  impui-c  carbonised  blood.  The 
Its  of  the  veins,  however,  are  thicker  and  not  so  transparent  as  those  of  the 
teeals  and  lymphatics.  Here  you  have  a  view  of  an  absorbent  vessel  in  its 
temal  and  external  surfaces.  . 
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A  magnified  view  ( 
an    absorbent  vessel 

1  represents  the  exter 
nal  surface,  -withi  th 
jointed  appearance  pro 
duced  by  the  valve 

2  represents  the  sami 
vessel  laid  open,  show 
ing  the  arrangement  o 
the  A'alves. 

"When  tliese  absorbents  are  fully  distended  by  their  contents,  they  have 
jointed  appearance,  as  you  see  here.   The  point  of  each  joint  is  caused  by 
pair  of  valves  on  the  internal  surface.  Here,  again,  dear  sir,  is  sunbeam  evide  ic( 
of  design.   These  valves  are  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  reflu' 
or  backward  motion  of  the  floid  within.   You  recollect  that  the  same  meani 
answers  the  same  end  in  the  structui-e  of  the  veins,  and  especially  in  the  largt  "si 
ones  of  the  lower  extremities.   It  is  this  which  gives  a  knotted  appearance  tc 
the  veins  of  some  people,  who  suffer  from  varicose  legs 

(The  following  engraving  [B]  shows  the  structm-e  of  the  veins,  vrith  thi 
provision  to  prevent  the  retm-n  of  the  blood  in  the  same  veins.    It  will  bi 
noticed  that  there  is  a  perforation  in  the  centre  of  the  valve,  and  on  the  blooc 
being  forced  back,  it  presses  on  the  sides,  and  closes  the  centre  perforation.—  'ig. 
J.  S.) 


L 


"Allow  me  to  state  to  you  further  on  this  point,  that  the  veins  and  absorbent 
have  not,  like  the  arteries,  an  .impelling  engine,  as  the  heart,  to  force  fonvardi 
their  contents ;  therefore  they  need  and  have  the  auxiliary  means  of  valves.  Th 
arteries  have  no  valves,  because  they  receive  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  with  whicl 
they  are  connected  at  their  outset  in  the  aorta.  They  have,  besides,  an  inherent  ''^\ 
power  of  circulating  their  own  contents,  arterial  blood,  which  is  the  oxygenised 
nutritious,  and  scarlet-coloured  vital  fluid. 

"  Doubtless,  the  lymphatic  absorbents  arise  from  every  part  of  the  body.  11 
wish  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  although,  like  veins,  they  anastomose  vrith  or| 
open  into  each  other,  they  do  not,  like  them,  proceed  from  small  to  larger  branches,  i 
and  from  these  branches  to  form  large  trunks.   The  absorbents,  remember,!^ 
continue  of  about  the  same  size  in  their  whole  length,  from  their  origin  to 
their  termination.   Remember,  also,  that  the  chief  of  these  lymphatic  vessels 
are  arranged  in  two  orders  or  sets ;  one  of  them  is  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  the  other  is  disposed  in  a  deeper  course,  and  more  especially  to  accompany, 
the  large  trunks  of  blood-vessels.  ' 

"  It  is  of  importance  that  you  remember  that  eveiy  lacteal  and  every  lymphatic 
absorbent  of  the  human  body  goes,  in  some  part  or  other  of  its  course*  through^ 
the  absorbent  glands.  These  are  called  conglonate,  in  contraiiistinction  to  otherei 
called  conglomerate  glands,  wliich  are  made  up  of  a  congeries  or  collection  of 
smaller  ones ;  whereas,  these  are  single  or  one  in  substance.  I  must  apprise  you 
that  the  absorbent  glands  are  small  and  usually  oval-shaped  bodies,  and  "are 
enclosed  in  a  membranous  covering.   I  give  a  magnified  view  of  them  below. 

"  The  glands  of  the  lacteal  absorbents,  you  recollect,  arc  also  called  mesenteric 
glands,  because  they  are  located  in  the  large  and  powerful  membrane,  the  mesen- 
iery,  which  has  its  name  from  its  principal  office  of  retaining  the  intestines  in 
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iir  proper  position.  On  page  378  I  present  you  with  a  view  of  the  absorbent 
tiads  of  the  lacteaJs,  with  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  receptaculuin 
irli,  Avith  the  thoracic  duct,  &c.  ^     .       .  ,        ,  , 

The  "lands  of  the  lymphatic  absorbents  are  ot  various  sizes,  and  are  placed 
.:ertain  appropriate  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  sometimes  single,  but  more 
luently  tliey  are  in  groups  or  masses,  as  in  tlie  axQlffi  or  armpits,  and  in  the 
ms,  at  the  bending  of  the  knee,  and  under  the  jaw-bone.  They  readily  enlarge 
n  ii-ritating  causes.  "When  an  absorbent  gland  inflames  and  enlarges,  it  is 
ced  a  bubo,  in  professional  language,  which,  m  Greek,  means  a  swelling. 


j.'iG.  I. — 1.  Absorbent  vessels, 
eed  vasa  infereniia,  entering  (2) 
gland.  3.  Absorbent  ves- 
emerging  from  the  gland, 
oed  vasa  efferentia,  and  forming 
a  a  common  trunk. 
I'lG.  n. — 1.  Trunk  of  absorbent 
ael  entering  a  gland.  2.  Gland 
aarently  composed  entirely  of 
Tvoluted  vessels.  3.  Vessels 
irrging  from  the  gland,  and 
loing  (4)  a  common  trunk. 


I^IG.  II. 


'The  absorbent  vessels  which  enter  a  gland  are  termed  vasa  infereniia,  or 
oing  vessels.  _  These  enter  at  the  part  of  it  most  distant  from  the  heart. 
11  in,  those  which  leave  it  are  termed  vasa  efferentia,  or  out-going  vessels, 
are  seen  to  emerge  on  the  side  next  to  theneart,  and  are  fewer  in  number 
r,  f  those  which  enter  it.    The  whole  substance  of  an  absorbent  gland  appears  to 
iiaade  up  of  the  vasa_  infereniia  convoluted  or  roUed  up  on  each  other,  and 
mg  free  communication  with  each  other. 
Fig.  III. 


Fig.  m.— SmaU  lym- 
phatic vessels  passing 
their  contents  through 
a  gland. 


iAlthough,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  absorbents  have  no  impelling  organ 
fl    forwards  their  contents,  yet  the  fluid  they  contain  is  known  to  mweln- 
1  ^''l''^'  ^"4      reasonable  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 

aess  a  vital  and  inherent  power  for  the  purpose 

lAgain  1  counsel  you,  dear  sir  to  remember  the  particular  facts  and  circura- 
icces  noticed  by  me  in  this  brief  account  of  tlie  absorbent  system;  for, 
i-redly,  the  subject  has  a  constant  bearing  on  the  health  and  disease  of  the 
uan  body;  and  for  success  of  treatment  the  practitioner  must  understand  and 
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1.   Lacteal  ves 
sels  emerging  fron 
the  mucous  sur 
face  of  the  intes- 
tines.     2.  Firsi 
order   of  mesen 
.teric  glands.  3 
second  order  of  me- 
senteric glands.  4 
The  great  trunk 
of     the  lacteals 
emerging  from  the 
mesenteric  glands, 
and  pouring  their ; 
contents    into  (5) 
the   receptacle  of 
the  chyle.    6.  The 
great  trunks  of  the 
lymphatic  or  gene 
ral  absorbent  sys- 
tem terminating  in 
the   receptacle  of 
the  chyle.    7.  The 
thoracic  duct.  8. 
Termination  of  the  ijiji 
thoracic    duct  ai 
(9)  the  angle  formed  sjn 
by  the   union  of 
the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  -with  the 
subclavian  vein.  . 


VIETV  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  THORACIC  DUCT,   FROM  ITS 
ORIGIN  TO  ITS  TERMINATION. 

think  of  it.  There  are  yet  other  and  very  interesting  particulars  which  1  mi.»„ 
next  bring  before  you.  If  I  refer  again  to  some  things  already  mentioned,  the 
repetition  -mil  serve,  I  say,  to  impress  your  mind  more  deeply  on  useful  know- 
ledge. 

'  Mark,  then,  in  reference  to  the  special  office  of  the  lacteals  to  absort  chyle 
from  the  alimentary  mass  in  the  small  intestines,  that  they  scarcely  ever  absorb 
any  other  fluid  matter,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  presented  to  them.  These 
lacteals,  then,  are  endowed  with  a  special  semibility  for  their  purpose,  and  which 
makes  them  refuse  to  take,  up  anything  but  chyle.  You  may  call  it  a  nervous 
power^  of  eleciion.  But  this,  dear  sir,  is  one  instance  of  the  like  innumerable 
ones  in  the  human  system,  where  special  sensibility  belongs  to  organs  and  parts 
for  their  special  purposes ;  and  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest 
intellect  to  understand.  It  is  a  part  of  the  wonderful  endowments  which  are 
absorbed  in  the  animal  economy ;  but  no  more  is  known  of  them.  They  are 
truly  of  the  greatest  moment  for  health,  and  for  life  itself.  I  shall  again  meet 
with  this  subject  in  pursuing  our  principal  ones  of  health  and  disease,  and  its 
treatment ;  and  I  think  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  further 
illustration  of  it. 
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'■  The  lymphatics  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  human  frame  are  not 
dted  to  the  absorption  of  a  certain  lliiid,  as  the  lacteals  are.   The  lymphatics 
orb  matters  of  various  kmds,  but  it  is  always  ot  au  organized  nature,  and 
-sino-  throu°-h  its  staijes  of  purification  or  fitness  tor  the  purposes  ol  iile.  It 

■  3  formerly  believed  that  the  contents  of  lymphatics  were  of  ^a  refuse  nature, 
t  this  is  now  found  to  be  eiToneous.  ,•  -  a  +i  a  -j^ 
'  The  absorbent  glands  are  supposed  to  exert  a  certain  inlluenee  on  the  tiuids 
ich  flow  through  them  in  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  to  assimilate  those 
ids  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  the  blood.  That  they  do  exert  a  power  of 
erin<^  tlie  nature  of  such  fluids  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  injection  ot 

-n  bland  fluids  dii-ectly  into  the  blood,  without  then  )assage  through  these 

nds  is  often  of  most  serious  consequence :  even  fatal  eflects  have  tollowed. 
■''There  are  two  organic  functions  of  the  human  body,  ot  whicli  i  liave  not, 
Itititten  to  von  dear  sir.  They  are  ever  in  intimate  relation  with  the  ehiet 
boiects  of  'these  letters.  In  meeting  with  the  names  of  these  two  processes 
m-medical  readers  are  frequently  puzzled  to  understand  their  true  nature  and 
fferent  uses.  I  aUude  to  secretion  and  excretion.  I  can  only  undertake,  m  ray 
liiited  space,  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  concermng  them,  yet  it  will  suflice 
™r- the  end  in  view.  ,    ^    .        ,  ,  ,  , 

"The  word  secretion  is  from  the  Latin  word  secre«o,  to  separate,  to  sever, 
put  asunder  or  apart.   The  entire  matter  of  the  human  body  is  hteraily 
"reted  or  formed  from  the  blood,  which  is  formed  from  food,  with  the  aid  ot 
r  •  water,  heat,  electricity,  and  light.    These  things  have  been  repeatedly 
iiplained  to  you.    But  the  term  secretion  is  used  in  a  more  special  sense,  and 

■  appHed  to  certain  matters,  both  fluid  and  solid,  which  are  secreted  or  formed 
r  certain  parts  of  the  body,  called  secretin^)  organs  or  instruments  The 
•idncipal  ones  are  glands  of  various  sizes,  and  tor  various  purposes ;  and  serous 
ird  mucous  membranes  also  form  extensive  secreting  surfaces,  which  perform 
innctions  of  great  importance  for  the.  health  and  well-being  of  the  animal 

•  "T'must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  the  word  secretion  was  tii-st  used  on  the 
■pi-oneous  supposition  that  it  was  literally  and  oidy  a  separation  of  different 
iatters  from  the  blood,  in  which  they  existed.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are 
'-rmed  or  elaborated  out  of  its  constituent  elements.  The  liver  secretes,  or 
laborates,  or  forms  bile  from  the  carbonized  and  impure  venous  blood,  which 
I  carried  through  it  for  the  purpose.  Again,  the  breasts  of  the  mother  secrete 
i  ■  elaborate  milk  from  the  nutritious  arterial  blood  circulating  through  them 
irr  the  purpose.  The  stomach,  by  the  apparatus  on  its  lining  membrane, 
•ccretes  the  gastric  juice.  The  kidneys  secrete  urine.  The  salivary  glands  in 
iiad  around  the  mouth  secrete  saliva.  The  wax  of  the  ear  is  secreted  by  a 
iiiutable  apparatus  on  its  internal  surface. 

"  You  must  keep  m  mind  that  all  matters,  fluid  and  solid,  which  are  produced 
> )  serve  some  useful  purpose  in  the  human  body,  are  the  products  of  secretion, 
land  mark  you  all  matters  which  are  separated  from  the  body,  to  be  removed 
s  J  useless  or  noxious,  are  also  the  products  of  secretion.  But  they  are  called 
Twcretions,  because  they  are  separated  from  the  organized  substance  of  the  body 
yy  similar  processes,  for  the  purpose  of  their  removal  from  the  system.  Ex- 
riretiou  is  a  particular  form  of  secretion.  The  distinguishing  difference  between 
hde  two  processes  is,  that  in  excretion  the  matter  separated  is  either  noxious  or 
sseless,  and  must  be  removed  from  the  body ;  the  matter  separated  by  secre- 
kion  has  to  serve  some  useful  purpose  in  the  body. 

"I  cannot  explain  to  you  the  real  nature  or  mode  of  performance  of  secre- 
idon ;  for,  like  that  of  many  others  of  the  animal  system,  it  is  unknown.  It  is 
fertainly  performed  by  the  joint  means  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents. 
The  chief  agency  is,  doubtless,  that  of  the  nervous  power,  and  may  be  of  a 
.  modified  kmd  for  the  purpose.  Membranes  become  the  seat  of  secretion,  and 
rye  366  a  great  variety  of  its  products.   The  membranes  which  line  the  large 
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n-n;„t«    ,n;i  ci     :    ■  ^  ■^iii'^?'''^^  wliich  lines  the  interior  surface  of  the 

i.  IS^'^tl.r''         consider  the  most  extensive  membrane  of  the  body,  which 

-the  mo?f^/Z?f ^'^^  ^.^^i'^i'^^  ^'^d  canals  of  t/ie  body 
Tl.;.  r,        '  ^  stomach,  and  mtestmes  ;  also  the  air-passages  and  the  lun"/ 

2i  Mi£S^ij"sf  t£: 

narrowly  investigated  the  minute  structure  of  the  secreting  apparatus  and 
formed  certiun  doctrmes  on  the  nature  and  uses  of  secreting  sacs  and  foUicles 

ftf  'f.Y^  ^^'^i^'^i  tl^ei--  «P>io^s  Nevertheless,  it' is  estabbsS 
now,  that  foUicIes,  cells,  and  tubes  constitute  the  principal  apparatus  of  secre- 
tion wth  some  vai-iety  of  arrangement  of  the  same. 

Sometmies  the  apparatus  or  means  of  secretion  consists  in  simply  extended 
membrane  ;  and  a  fine  network  of  nunute  or  capDlary  arteries,  nerves,  and  absoV- 
bents  is  stretched  oyer  its  secretmg  surface ;  and  by  the  specific  act  on  of  these 
the  matter  secreted  is  separated  from  the  blood 

"  Yet  you  are  to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  are  the  other  forms  of  apparatus 
for  the  purpose,  namely,  crypts,  or  small  pits;  folHcles,  or  small  bags ,  cffica, 
or  smaU  pouches;  tubuh,  or  smaU  tubes;  which  also  serve  for  retauiig  the 
matter  for  a  while,  to  be  supplied  accordmg  to  the  wants  of  the  system 

When  these  cryptse,  follicles,  coeca,  and  tubuh  are  coUectedmto  close  eon- 
tact,  and  have  their  necessary  arteries  and  nerves  inclosed  with  them  in  a 
common  membrane,  and  as  one  mass,  fhey  constitute  a  secreting  gland  You 
are  to  consider  a  secretmg  gland  as  a  collection  of  these  secreting  'bodies 
connected  by  cellula,r  tissue,  and  enveloped  in  a  common  membranous  covering' 
aad  thus  lorming  a  distmct  organ  of  secretion.  Such  are  the  liver,  the  pancre^' 
the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys.  >      i'  , 

"There  are  very  many  interesting  particulars  in  connexion  with  the  present 
subject;  but  my  hmited  space  allows  not  of  further  particularisation  I  must 
not  leave  it,  h9wever,  without  some  notice  to  you  of  the  extent  of  secreting 
apparatus,  ihmlc,  that  wherever  nuti-ition  is  carried  on,  there,  also,  is  secreticm 
and  its  appai-atus.  The  extent  eannot  be  correctly  stated.  All  the  internal 
surfaces  are  studded  with  secreting  bodies.  The  skin  is  covered  with  them 
tor  the  secretion  9f  insensible  perspii-ation ;  also  for  that  of  the  oily  matter 
which  gives  to  it  its  softness.  Again,  the  hairs  are  produced  by  a  secreting 
process.  Eut  further,  think  of  the  great  organs  of  the  body,  the  liver  the 
lungs,  the  pancreas,  and  spleen :  also  the  bram.  Again,  thmk  of  the  or-^ans 
I  *'i6  senses,  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears  :  nay,  every  point  of 
the^  body,  and  even  the  bones,  have  innumerable  organs  of  secretion  ' 

I  wish  you,  dear  sir,  ever  to  keep  ui  mind,  that  the  great  and  indispensable 
agent  in  this  process  or  function  of  secretion  is  organic  nervous  pmer  ■  this  is 
undoubted.  Just,  in  familiar  illustration  of  the  fact,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  what  you  are  akeady  aware  of.  You  know  that  the  sight,  and  even  the 
thought  itse  f,  of  agreeable  food,  fills  the  mouth  with  a  secretion  of  saliva-  in 
common  parlance,  it  makes  the  mouth  water.  Again,  music  or  asreeable  society 
at  dinner,  or  other  meal,  increases  the  appetite,  and  favours  digestion.  You  well 
know,  and  I  well  know  ft-om  experience,  that  disagreeables  of  any  kind  affect- 
ing the  mind  through  the  brain  and  nerves  of  annual  life,  and,  through  these 
the  nerves  of  organic  life,  destroy  the  appetite  of  the  most  hungry  man;  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  excited  by  the  causes  of  agreeable  kind,  whilst  it  is 
arrested  by  the  contrary. 
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'  \"-am  you  well  know  that  grief  causes  a  flow  of  tears :  in  other  words,  it 
tses"  an  increased  secretion  of  tears  by  the  laclu'ymal  glands.  Pear  will  cause 
•increased  secretion  of  urine.  But,  above  all,  how  olten  have  I  known  the 
■  maternal  feeimgs  which  bind  woman's  heart  to  her  offspring  called  into  active 
-rcise  bv  the  cry  of  her  child!  That  cry,  or  the  sight  ot  her  cliild,  will  at 
•e  fill  her  breasts  with  milk.  Nay,  it  is  a  weU-kuown  fact,  that  the  woman  of 
ano-  maternal  feehngs  has  had  the  secretion  of  milk  produced  by  an  infant's 
' '  yfken  she  has  heard  it  in  after  years,  and  long  past  her  own  period  oi  child- 

'The'ima^-ination  can  effect  secretion.  Dr.  S.  Smith  mentions  the  case  of  a 
uale  who  had  a  great  aversion  to  calomel.  She  was  taking  it  m  minute  doses, 
kmown  to  herself.  She  was  told  of  it,  and  was  immediately  salivated.  Ou 
■iig  persuaded  that  she  had  not  taken  any,  the  salivation  ceased.  Agam  she 
..j  told  that  she  was  taking  it,  the  salivary  glands  were  again  excited  to 
;!essive  action  and  salivation.  In  proof  that  it  was  purely  the  work  ot  imagma- 
na,  there  was  no  redness  of  the  gums  or  swelling  of  them,  which  always  is  the 
;[:e  iu  the  action  of  calomel.  i  •    .    <•  j_: 

'  Allow  me,  dear  sir,  to  conclude  this  very  interesting  subject  ot  secretion,  to 
ich  your  earnest  letters  have  led  me,  by  a  few  remarks  on  another  pomt  which 
-  sses  my  mind  regarding  it.  I  cannot  give  you  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
i  but  how  is  it  that,  fi-om  the  same  vital  fluid,  the  blood,  the  same  kmd  of 
-reting  apparatus  produces  the  secreted  matters  according  to  the  specific 
■poses  to  be  served  by  them ;  and  produced,  too,  by  the  same  nervous  power  ? 
'\iw  is  it,  I  mean,  that  the  breasts  of  the  mother  secrete  the  bland  and  nutri- 
uus  fluid  called  milk,  which  is  so  suitable  for  infancy,  and  not  another  fluid  ? 
11W  is  it  that  the  liver  secretes  bile,  and  not  urine  ?  or  how  that  the  kidneys 
■rrete  urine  and  not  bile,  and  so  on  ?  These  are  of  the  many  arcana,  the  secret 
jings  of  animal  organization,  which  no  human  mind  will  ever  penetrate.  How- 
ur,  in  reply  to  such  questions,  we  may  point  to  a  difi'erence  of  structure  or 
ii;ture  of  those  several  organs  of  secretion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  cause 
iiiich  is,  doubtless,  beyond  the  ken  of  man.  We  see  enough,  however,  to  fill  us 
•  :h  adoring  admiration  of  that  wisdom  which  is  infinite,  and  of  that  design  and 
aeficent  care  which  incessantly  provides  for  the  well-being  of  man. 
■  'We  must  now  take  a  very  brief  consideration  of  the  other  function,  namely 
•nretioii.  I  have  ah-eady  informed  you  that  this  is  onlv  a  particular  form  of 
■Tetion.  Difl'erent  matters  contained  by  organized  bodies,  vegetable  and 
i:  mal,  are  continually  thrown  off  by  them  to  enter  into  other  combinations, 
11  to  constitute  part  of  the  matter  of  the  external  world  around  us.  Such 
:  ected  matters  of  the  human  body  are  called  excretions.  The  function  for  the 
rrpose  is  that  of  excretion. 

1  must  aim  at  the  strictest  brevity  in  treating  of  this  form  of  secretion,  i 
t-gp  before  my  mind's  eye  the  essential  points  in  closest  connexion  with  the 
laef  subjects  of  these  letters  on  health,  disease,  and  its  treatment.  I  aim  at  a 
intement  of  such  things  as  beai-  most  for  illustrating  these  to  your  non-medical 
ind. 

There  are  five  organs,  dear  sir,  belonging  to  the  human  body,  which  may 
said  to  be  decidedly  excretory  in  their  functions ;  that  is,  which  serve  the 
rpose  of  separating  those  matters  which  are  termed  excrementitious,  and 
uch  are  useless,  and  which  become  noxious  to  the  body  if  they  be  retained 
yond  a  due  time.  These  organs  are  the  intestines,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs, 
3  Uver,  and  the  skin.  You  know  quite  weU  that  they  have  other  purposes 
<  serve  besides  ;  yet  this  one  of  excretion,  for  the  removal  of  improper  matters 
'om  the  body,  becomes  an  important  one. 

"'  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  skin ;  but,  really,  1 
;  '  nnot  easily  overrate  the  importance  of  its  different  functions,  and  more  parti- 
li  larlyof  those  of  excretion,  forwluch  its  structure  is  well  adapted.    I  just 

nmind  you  here  that  it  is  composed  of  three  layers  or  coats ;  the  internal  one  is 
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cailed  the  cuhs  vera,  or  true  skin,  of  wliich  I  have  already  treated.  The  middle 
layer  is  called  the  reie  mucosum,  or  mucous  network ;  and  it  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  negro,  in  whom  it  becomes  the  seat  of  colour.  On  the  external  surface  of 
the  cutis  there  is  a  particular  and  complex  network  of  blood-vessels,  nerves  and 
absorbents,  ihese  nerves  are  of  both  kinds,  both  orffanic  and  animal,  that  is 
botli  insentient  and  sentient  nerves.  The  organic  nerves  give  power  to  the  arteries 
to  perform  their  part  in  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  these  are  chiefly  of  an 
excrementitious  nature.  The  supply  of  animal  nerves  to  this  vascular  plexus  of 
the  skm  gives  to  it  its  fine  sensibility. 

"I  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  the  softness  of  the  skin  is  owinij  to  the  oily 
matter  which  sebaceous  glands  secrete  for  the  purpose ;  and  on  this  oily  substance 
depends  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  animal  body.  This  odour  becomes  variously 
strong,  and  very  peculiar,  in  certam  states  of  the  nervous  system.  I  have  known 
it  more  particularly  affected  in  the  insane. 

''But,  dear  sir,  there  are  certain  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  odour  may  be 
various  in  its  quality,  beyond  our  power  of  conception.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
dog,  the  faithful  but  often  ill-requited  companion  and  friend  of  man.  You  know 
that  he  at  once  distinguishes  the  odour  of  his  beloved  master  amid  the  crowd  of 
th9usands.  He  distinguishes  by  his  nose  where  is  the  footstep  of  his  master,  be 
it  in  the  crowded  city  or  on  the  public  road. 

"I  ■msh  you  especially  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  skin  is  highly  furnished  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  that  it  performs  most  important  functions.  It 
performs  at  least  four;  three  of  which  are  organic,  and  one  is  animal;  namely, 
secretion,  excretion,  absorption,  and  sensation.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  one 
animal  function  which  the  skin  performs,  and  which  serves,  as  you  know,  most 
necessary  purposes. 

"  The  principal  excretion  of  the  slcin  is  that  of  the  perspiration.  This  is  both 
sensible  and  insensible.  The  former  is  commonly  called  sweat  the  latter  is 
invisible ;  but  it  is  constantly  going  on,  so  that  a  great  amount  of  matter  passes, 
in  this  way,  out  of  the  human  body  every  day.  You  are  aware  that  the  sweat,  or 
visible  perspiration,  is  the  great  means  of  regulatiug  the  heaf  of  the  body  when 
it  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  and  in  the 
hot  summer  weather  of  our  country.  The  evaporation  of  the  fluid  perspired  is 
a  cooling  process. 

"You  must  not  forget  that  carbon  is  constantly  separated  or  excreted  by  the 
skin  from  the  blood ;  and  thus  you  perceive  that  iu  this  action  it  aids  the  lungs  in 
their  great  process  of  depuration  or  decarbonization.  Remember,  however,  that 
another  great  office  of  the  skin  is  to  relieve  the  blood  of  its  excess  of  water,  of 
which  hydrogen  is  the  chief  element.  You  see,  then,  that  the  three  great  orsrans 
for  depurating  the  blood  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the 
skin.  They  are  closely  connected  in  function,  so  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  climate  and  habits,  they  become  vicarious,  that  is,  they  act  for  each 
other. 

"  Let  me  fix  your  attention  on  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  functions  of 
the  skin ;  and  especially  on  the  great  fact  that  this  extensive  organ  of  four  func- 
tions is  the  very  appropriate  field  of  operation  for  the  water  cure.  No  wonder 
that  this  has  proved  the  most  efficacious  of  all  curative  means  ever  practised 
against  the  diseases  of  the  human  body. 

"Were  it  not  that  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  afi'ords  so  much,  and 
too  much,  evidence  of  the  unreasonableness  of  mankind  in  rejecting  and  denying 
the  value  of  the  best  of  discoveries,  and  which  afterwards  became  of  the  higHiest 
worth  and  greatest  service  to  the  world,  one  would  scarcely  credit  that  the  water 
cure  could  meet  with  so  much  indifference  and  opposition  from  educated  and 
professional  men.  _  ( 

"  As  to  the  excretory  function  of  the  lungs,  you  are  already  aware  of  it  from 
your  perusal  of  my  other  treatise,  "  On  the  Nature  of  the  TFaier  Cure."  Be  not 
impatient  of  repetition ;  I  Avill  briefly  recapitulate.   The  lungs,  you  are  aware, 
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te  the  chief  decarbonizing  organ  of  the  body  The  venous  Wood  with  which 
commingled  the  chyle  and  fymph,  is  the  carbonized  and  impure  blood  which 
tei3  Iherfght  side  of  the  heart,  and  by  it  is  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  the  process 
•  decarbonSation  takes  place,  through  contact  with  the  o^Sf^^, 
■haled  It  is  retni-ued  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  the 
:  iaracter  of  arterial,  oxi/ge>iized,  and  vital  blood.    It  is  then  sent  by  it  into  aU 

■^"^There^are°soine  particulars  of  great  interest  connected  with  this  process, 
"[rich  have  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stevens,  now  of  Malvern 
must  not  enter  into  an  account  of  them.  However,  one  of  the  ascertamed 
ccts  which  have  been  published  is,  that  there  exists  a  strong  attraction  between 
aygen  and  carbonic  acid,  whatever  may  be  that  between  it  and  carbon,  in  my 
'sxt  letter  I  shall  have  to  make  fui-ther  mention  of  Dr.  Stevens  and  his  dis- 

weries  in  connection  ^vith  the  nature  and  treatment  of  cholera;  at  present, 

aerefore,  I  abstain  from  a  longer  statement.  i    ^   i  ti, 

"I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  elective  power  of  the  iacteais.  ihe 
natters  wliich  had  been  rejected  by  these  lacteals  ai-e  taken  up  by  the  veins  and 
l^osorbents  of  the  adjoining  parts,  and  are  conveyed  into  the  blood  which  goes 
vy  the  vena  porta  to  the  liver.  Now,  by  the  appropriate  function  pt  the  liver 
'  lese  matters  undergo  a  further  and  perfect  digestion.    Mter  this,  they  arc 

onveved  by  a  short  course  to  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs  tor  their 
.ssunilation  to  the  nature  of  arterial  blood. 

"  The  liver  is  au  organ  of  excretion,  as  you  now  see,  tor  the  substances  caUea 
larbon  and  hydi-ogeu,  the  chief  constituents  of  bile;  and  they  are  highly  ex- 
rrcmentitious ;  and  the  more  copious  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  tire  larger 
hue  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  taken  from  the  venous  blood.    Ihus,  as 

tated  before,  the  liver  is  greatly  auxiliary  to  the  liuigs  and  the  skm  m  their 

iQvk  of  excretion,  and  of  necessary  depuration  of  the  vital  fluid,  the  blood. 
"  I  have  next  and  only  just  to  notice  to  you  the  excretory  functions  ot  the 

i  idneys.  They  have  nothmg  to  do  with  the  excretions  of  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and 
flhe  skin,  as  far  as  carbon  is  concerned.  The  kidneys,  you  know,  secrete  the 
iirine.  According  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  human  system  does  the 
i  luaHty  of  tins  secretion  vary  in  its  composition.  The  special  office  of  the 
;:iidneys  is  to  eliminate  or  extract  tbe  highly  animal  substance  called  azote  or 
uiitrogen.  This,  you  Imow,  is  an  elementary  ingredient,  and  a  principal  substance 
)bf  then-  excretion  from  the  body,  but  not  the  only  one.  They  have,  indeed,  a 
P'jertain  relation  in  then-  function  to  that  of  the  skin,  in  the  toatery  fluid  which 
;  :brm3  so  large  a  part  of  the  urine,  and  this  is  always  in  the  inverse  proportion 
abf  the  quantity  taken  from  the  system  by  perspiration  of  the  skin. 

"Many  different  kinds  of  salts  and  other  matters  are  to  be  found  in  the  urine 
hoy  chemical  analysis ;  but  I  need  not  mention  them  here.  The  chief  matter 
which  characterizes  its  composition  is  called  urea,  which  is  of  a  highly  animalized 
iQature,  and  the  constauii  excretion  of  which  cannot  be  interrupted  for  any  length 

of  tune  without  the  most  injurious  and  even  fatal  results. 

"The  function  of  the  kidneys  appears  to  be  the  occasional  outlet  for  whatever 
i-is  not  needed  in  the  animal  system,  and  whatever  is  not  of  a  suitable  quality  for 
la  passage  by  the  other  organs  of  excretion,  or  does  not  find  its  usual  and  proper 

outlet.  Often  does  the  bile  pass  in  the  urine  when  the  usual  passage  oy  the 
'  bowels  is  stopped  by  disease.  The  special  matter  of  extraction,  I  repeat,  is 
mrea  as  a  proximate  principle,  and  the  special  elementary  substance  is  nitrogen 

lOr  azote. 

"We  will  now,  dear  Sir,  briefly  consider  the  object  or  purpose  which  is  served 
lin  the  human  body  by  the  function  of  excretion.  It  is  soon  stated.  You  are 
aaware  that  the  grand  source  from  which  are  derived  the  materials  of  the  body's 
•composition  is  the  blood.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  this  vital 
llfluid  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  adapted  for  the  great  purpose  of 
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supply  of  the  various  tissues  and  for  the  purposes  of  life  and  organization 
A  wrong  condition  of  the  blood,  by  the  retention  of  any  matters  ISouSo 
be ,  contmuully  removed,  becomes  rapidly  injurious  and  even  fatal  to  Ufe  " 
Axcretion  IS  the  great  depurating  process  of  the  blood.   Firstly  that  of  th*. 

^V"^"^  'A^''^  tlie  ^^"rst  consequent  Thich  are 
^vwt  J  i^  expeneuced  The  carbon  of  the  venous  blood,  which  ought  to  be 
extracted  by  its  combination  wiih  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  inlialel  qukkK 
accumulates  and  mixes  with  the  arterial  blood.  In  a  minute  ^  two  the 
arterial  blood  becomes  venous,  and  being  carried  to  the  brain,  sensibility  is  1st 

death  by  hangmj,  and  drowning,  and  all  similar  means  by  which  the  f unctSn  S 
respiration  and  decarbomzation  is  interrupted.  iuucuon  oi 

m  flS  -fT^*,?"  °^  ^^^'^.^^  stopped,  it  soon  accumulates 

m  the  blood,  and  its  deadly  properties  are  experienced  in  the  extreme  depress^! 

bfedeS^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  re.establrshed,Uni! 

ii..  f-J^^^^  l^"^-  i°  appose  you,  that  if  the  excretion  of  urea  by  the  function  of 
the  kidneys  be  interrupted  for  a  short  time,  the  blood  is  thereby  rendered  SeS 
cent^;  and  very  soon  the  most  malignant  fever  destroys  the  individual ;  coma, 
or  stupor  and  denth  are  the  result  of  its  retention  in  the  vital  fluid  ^h^^ 

tl"ltymTatL*''  of 
"Further  m  regard  to  the  excretion  of  the  sHn.   You  are  aware  that  the 
internal  and  external  covering  of  the  body,  that  is.  the  skin  and  the  mucouj 


a.  The  cut  edges  of  the 
ribs,  forming   the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  cavity 
of    the    thorax.    6.  The 
tliaphragm,  forming  the  in- 
ferior   boundary    of  the 
thorax,    and  the  division 
between  the  thorax  and  the 
abdomen,   c.  The  cut  edges 
of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
turned  aside,  exposing  the 
general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men.   1.  The  cut  edge  of 
the    pericardium  turned 
asidfe.     2.  The  heart.  3. 
The  great  vessels  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  tlie 
heart.    4.  The  trachea,  or 
wind  pipe.    5.  The  lungs. 
6.  The  liver.    7-  The  sto- 
mach.   8.  The  large  intes- 
tuie.    9.  The  small  intes- 
tines.     10.  The  urinary 
bladder  in  the  male;  the 
womb  occupies  the  place  in 
the  female,  and  the  bladder 
more  to  the  right  side. 
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iaaracter;  and  ^  ^l'"  ^^^^^  sympathy  betweeu  them.    When  the 

K  ^""Zn  of  trefkin  is  s^S  essed,  the  mtS  organs  suffer  immediately. 
'"  A.  to  ?he  excretions  oF^the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  very  injurious  effects  of 
.eir  sVppretion'  I  need  not  inform  you.    Such  is  the  importance  of  a  constant 
mad  due  action  of  the  bowels. 
Fig.  1,  the  sesophagus; 
the  great,  or  cai'diac  cx- 
, -eniity  of  the  stomach;  3, 
L<s  lesser,  or  pyloric  end; 
, .  a  constriction  correspoti- 
iiing  -with  the  pylorus ;  5, 
hae  superior,  or  lesser  curve 
fF  the  stomach;  6,  its  in- 
;nrior,  or  greater  curve  ;  B, 
ke  duodenum ;  7,  its  as- 
cending   portion ;     8,  its 
eescending  portion;  9,  its 
ri-ansverse  portion;  10,  the 
fBrmination    of   the  pan- 
ra-eatic  duet,  opening  into 
hne  descending  portion  of  the 
luuodenura  near  its  mferior 
nngle;  11,  the  termLnation 
ff  the  ductus  communis 
hholedochus;  12,  the  ductus 
';->mmunis  choledochus  ;  1 3, 
h.ie  common  hepatic  ducts  ; 
44,  the  cystic  duct;  1-5, 
hhe   gall-bladder;     C,  C, 
he  small    intestine;  IG, 
htie  ui^per  part  of  the  jeju- 
mm  where  it  is  continuous 
:dth  the  duodenum  ;  17,  17, 
lihe  jejunum ;  18,  18,  the 
li-eum,  of  a  lighter  colour 
'man  the  jejunum;  19,  the 
srmination  of  tlie  ileum  in 
lae  large  intestine  ;  D,  the 
noecum  ;  20,  the  cul-de-sac 
f  the  coecum  ;  21,  the  ap- 
pendix   vermiformis,  con- 
-ected  with  the  coecum  by 
delicate  mesentary,  22 ; 
the  ascending  colon ;  P. 
he  transverse  colon ;  G, 
he  descending  colon;  22, 
3,  the  longitudinal  bands 
f  muscular  fibres  which 
rroducc  the  peculiar  saccu- 

tited  character  of  the  colon;  thu  stomaCH,  duodenum,  colon,  small  I!ow-el. 
!I,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of    •  ^nd  rectum.— /Vom  Quatn.^ 

lie  colon ;  I,  the  rectum,  in  which  the  sacculated  appearance  is  lost ;  24, 
ome  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  seen  upon  the  rectum;  26,  the 
pphmcter  ani. 
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"When  tlie  functiou  of  excretion,  by  the  different  organs  fjr  the  purpose, 
is  duly  performed,  all  is  well  with  the  human  body.  The  blood  continues  pure 
and  healthful  in  its  influence  on  every  organ,  and  is  suitable  for  the  great  purposet 


3,i 


^^^^^ 


A  longitudinal  section  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  showing  their  internai 
surface,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  mucous  membrane. —  Quain. 
Fig.  1,  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  esophagus  ;  2,  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach ;  3,  3,  the  abrupt  border  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  cuticular 
epithelium  of  the  sesophagus  at  the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach ;  4,  4,  the 
rugoe  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  6,  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the 
rugae  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  less  marked  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
organ ;  6,  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach  ;  7,  7,  the  greater  curve ;  8,  the 
pylorus ;  9,  9,  two  segments  of  a  spiral  fold  of  mucous  membrane  situated  in 
the  pyloric  opening;  10,  the  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum;  11,  the 
descending  portion  of  the  duodenum;  12,  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
duodenum;  13,  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum;  14,  14,  the  fii-st  valvulae 
conniventes,  which  are  of  small  size;  15,  lo,  larger  vah-ulaj  conniventcs ; 
16,  the  papilla,  upon  wliich  the  ductus  communis'cholcdochus  and  pancreatic 
duct  terminate;  17,  a  part  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus ;  18,  the 
panel  eatic  duct  neai*  to  its  termination. 


MUCOUS  MKMBRANE  OF  TUE  STOMACIf,  SHOWING  THR  CBLl>. 


ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION 
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'Ufe  When  all  is  healthful  and  well  with  the  body,  and  only  then,  does 
"become  the  suitable  tenement  and  the  effieient  organ  of  the  soul,  to  obey 
hi-h  behests,  and  to  answer  its  great  purpose  of  devotedness  to  the  service 
the  infinite  and  adorable  Creator.  Do  remember  the  unperative  necessity  ot 
•'servino-  the  health  and  vigour  of  vour  body,  il"  you  wish  fully  to  enjoy  the 
■\y  happiness  to  be  found  on  eai'th,  the  happiuess  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  gloiy 
'{jo^"~E>id  qf  Letter  \st. 

PERICARDIUM— The  membranous  bag  that  surrounds  the  heart,  and  the  , 
erial  and  venous  trunks  connected  -with  it.  The  pericardium  consists  of  two 
ers  an  external  or  fibrous,  and  an  internal  or  serous.  The  serous  membrane 
es  the  fibrous  one,  and  is  reflected  over  the  heart  after  the  manner  of  serous 
;mbranes  in  general.  Its  use  is  to  secrete  and  contain  the  hquor  pericaj-dii, 
lich  lubricates  the  heart,  and  prevents  attrition  between  the  opposite  surfaces 
:  the  pericardium.— Dr.  hooper.  i  •  , 

Dr  Smith  says,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  consist  ol  the  organs  which 
ong  to  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  of  those  which  belong  to  the  apparatus 
t  excretion    The  organs  which  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  digestion  are— 1. 
me  stomach.— 2.  The  duodenum.- 3.  The  jejunum.— 4.  The  ilium.    The  three 
it.t  organs  are  called  the  small  intestines,  and  their  office  is  partly  to  carry 
the  digestion  of  the  aliment  commenced  in  the  stomach,  and  partly  to  aflord 
extended  surface  for  the  absorption  of  the  nutriment  as  it  is  prepai-ed  from 
ahment.— 5.  The  pancreas.— 6.  The  liver.— 7.  The  spleen.    The  three  last 
i^ans  truly  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  their  office  is  to  co- 
'"erate  with  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestiaes  in  the  conversion  of  tin; 
.ment  into  nutriment.    The  organs  which  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  excretion 
I.  The  large  intestines ;  consisting  of  the  cajcum.— 2.  The  colon.— 3.  The 
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1.  Mucous  membrane,  forming  the;  lugiE.  2.  Pyloric  oriiice  opening  into 
ue  duodenum.  3.  Duodenum.  4.  Interior  of  the  duodenum,  showing  the 
lilvuliB  conniventes.  5.  Termination  of,  6.  The  biliary  or  choledoch  duct. 
Pancreatic  duct,  terminating  at  the  same  point  as  the  choledoch  duct. 
Gall-bladder  removed  from  the  liver.  9.  Hepatic  duct  proceeding  from  the 
ver.  10.  Cystic  duct  proceeding  from  the  gall-bladder,  forming,  by  its 
.lion  with  the  hepatic,  a  common  trunlt,  the  choledoch. 
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rectum.   It  is  the  office  of  tliese  organs,  which  are  called  the  larj?e  intestines,  t( 
carry  out  of  tlie  system  tliat  portion  of  the  alimentary  mass  which  is  not  conj 
verted  into  nourishment.— 4.  Tlie  Icidneys,  the  organs  M'hich  separate  in  th? 
form  of  the  urine  an  excrementitious  matter  from  the  blood,  in  order  that  it  ma> 
be  conveyed  out  of  tlie  system. 


THE  STOMACH,  LIVER,  AND  PANCREAS. 

Tlie  Stomach  is  here  shown  as  it  appears  when  draATO  upwards ;  thus  bringing 
into  ^-iew  the  pancreas,  diiodenum,  and  spleen,  with  their  respective  artenra. 
r  Ve  Sght  lSe  of  the  liver.  2.  The  gall-bladder.  3.  The  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  4.  The  middle  parts  of  the  stomach.  6.  Its  larger  or  left  exfa-emity 
H  The  iunction  of  the  Esophagus  with  the  stomach.  7.  The  lower  part  of  the 
lefUobi  of  th^^^^^^^^  8,  8.  Vcrura  of  the  diaphragm.  9  The  pylora^^  0.  10. 
The  duodenum.    11,  U.  The  panorea.    12.  The  s^leen.-Qun.n  and  n  rU,c.u. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  SECRETION. 
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WNCREAS.    (From  the  Greek,— all, 
'■  •  flesh ;  so  called  from  its  fleshy  con- 
'  :  mce.)    A  glandular  viscus  of  the  ab- 
I  1  en,  of  a  long  figure,  compared  to  a 
-s  tongue,  situated  in  the  epigastric 
on  under  the  stomach.   The  prolonged 
ion  at  the  right  extremity  has  been 
id  Pancreas  Asellii,  after  Caspar  Aselli, 
,  anatomist.    It  is  composed  of  innu- 
,  able  small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts 
ifhich  unite  and  form  one  duct,  called 
pancreatic  duct;  which  perforates  the 
denum   with  the  ductus  communis 
^■.edochus,  and  conveys  a  fluid,  in  its 
care  similar  to  saliva,  into  the  intes- 
-s.    The  pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch 
he  splenic.    The  veins  evacuate  them- 
i-es  into  the  splenic  vein.    Its  nerves 
(from  the  par  vagum  and  great  inter- 
nal.   The  use  of  the  pancreas  is  to 
wete  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  to  be 
fed  with  the  chyle  in  the  duodenum. 
'  !  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted  is  un- 
..ain  ;  but  it  must  be  very  considerable, 
<  ve  compare  it  with  the  weight  of  the 
va,  the  pancreas  being  three  times 
;  er.  and  seated  in  a  warmer  place.  It 
spelled  bv  the  force  of  the  circulating 
)od,  and  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent 
laera  in  the  full  abdomen.     Its  great 
Mty  appears  from  its  constancy,  being 
i  id  in  almost  all  animals;  nor  is  this 
lilted  by  the  few  experiments  in  which  a 
1 1  of  it  was  cut  from  a  robust  animal 
t  lout  occasioning  death,  because  the 
)le  pancreas  cannot  be  removed  with- 
the  duodenum  :  for  even  a  part  of  the 
:gs  may  be  cut  out  without  producing 
th,  but  they  are  not  therefore  useless. 

■  seems  principally  to  dilute  the  viscid 
•  ;ic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and 
r.mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence  it  is 
irred  into  a  place  remote  from  the  duct 
m  the  liver,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall- 
llder.  Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
Boours,  it  dilutes  and  resolves  the  mass 
lilimenls,  and  performs  every  other  ofiice 
*ihe  saliva. — Hooper. 

[)r.  Smith  says,  all  aliment,  but  more 
ecially  vegetable  food,  contains  a  large 
;tion  of  carbon,  more  it  wi>uld  appear 

■  n  the  lungs  can  evolve.  The  excess  is 
rreted  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  in 
:  form  of  resin,  colouring  matter,  fatty 
■,ter,  mucus,  and  the  principal  con- 
iiuents  of  the  bile.  All  these  substances 
•tain  a  large  proportion  of  carbon.  After 
orapli'ihing  certain  secondary  purposes 
;  the  process  of  digestion,  these  biliary 
!  ,ters,  loaded  with  carbon,  are  carried 

of  the  system,  together  with  the  non- 
rrient  portion  of  the  aliment.    In  the 


decai'bonizing  process  performed  by  the 
lungs  and  the  liver,  the  chief  difference 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  carbon  that  is  separated  is 
carried  out  of  the  system.  In  the  lungs, 
it  is  evolved,  as  has  been  stated,  in  union 
with  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ; 
in  the  liver,  in  union  with  hydrogen,  in 
the  form  of  resin  and  fatty  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  tracing  the  organization  of 
the  animal  body  from  the  commencement 
of  the  scale,  it  is  found  that  among  the 
distinct  and  special  organs  that  are  formed, 
the  liver  is  one  of  the  very  first.  It  would 
appear  to  be  constructed  as  soon  as  the 
economy  of  the  animal  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  respiration  than  can  be  eflected 
by  the  nearly  homogeneous  substflnce  of 
which,  very  low  down  in  the  scale,  the 
body  is  composed.  Invariably,  through 
the  whole  animal  series,  the  magnitude  of 
the  liver  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  of 
the  lungs.  The  larger,  the  more  perfectly 
developed  the  lungs, the  smaller  the  liver; 
and,  conversely,  the  larger  the  liver,  the 
smaller  and  the  less  perfectly  developed 
the  lungs.  This  is  so  uniform  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  law  of  the  animal 
economy.  {See  "Composition  of  Human 
Body,"  page  499.) 

The  numbers  of  pounds  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gas  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
bers of  cubic  feet,  owing  to  the  couden- 
sation  which  these  gases  undergo  when 
they  combine  to  form  water,  is  immense, 
as  the  following  extracts  from  Stockhardt's 
chemistry  will  show: — "  By  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  analysed,  and  by  combining 
together  its  elements  (synthesis),  it  is 
proved  to  consist  in  volume  of  one  measure 
of  oxygen  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen, 
yielding  two  measures  of  vapour ;  in  weight, 
of  eight  parts  of  oxygen  and  one  part  of 
hydrogen,  yielding  nine  parts  in  weight  of 
water."  "  The  great  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  the  measured  and  those  of 
the  weights  depends  on  the  fact  that  one 
measure  of  hydrogen  weighs  sixteen  times 
less  than  one  of  oxygen."  Oxygen  atomic 
weights,  8:  specific  gravity,  11  ;  hydrogen 
atomic  weight,  1;  specific  gravity,  0'068. 
Hydrogen  is  the  highest  of  all  gases,  14-§ 
measure  only  weight,  as  much  as  1  of  air. 
"  From  one  measure  of  water  when  de- 
composed into  its  elements  several  thou- 
sand measures  of  these  two  gases  may  bo 
obtained."  The  coincidence  of  the  num- 
bers of  lbs.  of  oxygen  (111),  and  water 
(111),  appears  to  need  explanati"n,  ISj 
hydrogen,  9Hi  oxygen  combine  to  form  111 
water,  the  surplus  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
contained  in  the  fat,  gelatine,  and  o.\ides. 
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A  portion  of  small  bowel  attached 
the  mesentery,  showing  the  lacte 
proceeding  through  the  mesentery 
convey  the  nutriment  from  the  bow 
to  the  thoracic  duct.  ITie  dotted  a 
peaxance  of  tlie  lacteals  shows  t 
glandular  structure,  and  in  these  glan 
the  chyle  or  nutriment  undergoes 
important  change  before  it  reaches  t 
thoracic  duct. 

A  A,  a  portion  of  the  small  intestii 
(jejunum) ;  b  b  b  b,  lacteal  vessels  ;  c  c 
the  mesentery  ;  d  d,  mesenteric  glanc 
//,  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  g,  th 
racic  duct ;  h  h,  IjTnphatic  vessels  frc 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  i,  the  aorta 


Part  of  a  patch  of  Peyer's 
glands  from  the  mside  of  the 
small  bowel,  showing  also  the 
iutestinal  villus,  or  absorbents 
which  take  up  the  nutriment 
out  of  the  digested  matter  or 
chyme  ia  the  bowel,  and  con^ 
vey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct 


One  of  the  solitary  glands  in  the  bowel ;  all 
these  glands  either  take  up  matter  and  change 
its  character,  or  they  give  out  matter  to  aid  in 
the  processes  of  assimilation. 
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IThe  colon,  or  lai-ge  bowel,  showiag  the  mesenteric  aa-teries  -which  supply  it 
iith  blood ;  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  the  colon,  showing  the  sacculated  form  and  general 
Trangement ;  /,  the  rectiun ;  the  small  intestine,  terminating  La  the  colon, 
ifid  forming  the  coecal  valve  ;  g,  the  mesenteric  arteries. 


Side  view  of  a  portion  of  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  im- 
bedded in  the  submucous  tissue. 
The  small  points  project  inside  the 
bowel,  and  take  up  the  nutriment. 
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Portion  of  small  bowel  at 
tached  to  the  mesentery,  with  th 
veins  to  supply  arterial  blood. 


The  small  mtestmal  villus,  which,  as  is  seen  by  the  engravings,  page  39 
projects  into  the  bowel  to  take  up  nutriment  out  of  thl  digested  food 
chyme,  are  curiously  constructed  with  absorbent  cells  at  the  points,  so  th  ftk 
they  only  take  up  flmd. 


Extremity  of  intestinal  villus ;  seen  at  a,  during  absorption,  and  showint  m 


absorbent  cells  and  lacteal  trunks,  distended  -with  chyle  ;  b,  during  interval 
digestion,  showing  the  supposed  peripheral  network  of  lacteals 
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The  annexed  engrav 
ing     represents  the 
blood-vessels  of  an  in  _ 
testinal  villus,  with  the|*  ^ 
capillaries    or  minute 
veins ;      the  largi 
veins,  one  candying  nu 
tritive  or  arterial  blood 
into    the    mass,  the 
other  laige  vein  carry- 
ing    the  exhausted 
blood  back  for  renewal. 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Carpenter: — "The  duodenum  receives  not  only 
the  pancreatic,  but  also  the  bilian/  secretion ;  and  from  tlie  constancy  with , 
^vhicn  this  fluid  is  poured  into  the  upper  nart  of  the  intestinal  tube,  or  even  into 
the  stomach  itself,  in  all  animals  winch  have  any  kind  of  hepatic  apparatus,  it 
seems  a  legitimate  inference  that  this  secretion  is  not  purely  excrementitious, 
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serves  some  important  purpose  m  the  digestive  process.   It  is  not  easy, 
,  'ever  to  state  with  precision  what  this  purpose  is.    The  results  ot  may  ot 
•exnerimeuts  which  have  been  made  to  determine  it,  are  vitiated  by  the  tact, 
[  ■  the  pancreatic  duct  in  most  cases  discharges  itself  into  the  intestinal  tube 
■  the  saine  pomt  with  the  hepatic,  and  has  thus  been  frequently  involved  in 
-rations  performed  upon  it.— As  the  most  important  constituents  ot  Bile,  and 
'  asency  of  the  Liver  as  an  assimilating  and  depurating  organ,  will  be  more 
rropriately  considered  elsewhere  (chaps,  iv.  and  ix.),  we  shall  here  hmit 
-selres  to  the  consideration  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  best-established 
v,s  in  reo-ard  to  the  uses  of  the  biliary  secretion  m  the  digestive  process 
'  When  its  action  is  tested  out  of  the  body,  by  minghng  it  with  the 
erent  constituents  of  food,  it  is  foimd  to  exert  no  change  upon  starchy  sub- 
aces  wliilst  fresh ;  though,  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  it  acts 
,n  them  as  other  ammal  substances  do.   It  has  no  action  upon  cane-sugax, 
ijil  it  has  stood  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  but  then  it  converts  it  mto 
lie  acid.   This  change  it  speedily  exerts,  as  do  nearly  all  other  animal  sub- 
laces,  upon  grape-sugar.   It  has  no  action  on  albuminous  substances  even 
s  en  acidulated.  And  although  it  will  form  an  emulsion  with  oleaginous  matter, 

the  eraulsification  is  less  complete  than  that  which  is  effected  by  the  pan- 
jatic  fluid  alone.*  Hence  it  appears  to  be  deficient  m  anything  at  all  similar 
the  peculiar  ferments  of  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  pancreatic  secretion; 
i  I  its  office  in  digestion  must  be  of  a  different  character  from  that  ot  either  of 
^  se  fluids.  The  nature  of  tliis  office  may  be  partly  judged  of  from  what  takes 
ce  when  fresh  bile  is  mingled  with  the  product  of  gastric  digestiori.  The 
11  re-action  of  the  latter  is  neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the  former,  and  a  sort 
i  precipitation  takes  place  (as  was  originally  noticed  by  Dr.  Beaumont),  m 
;  ich  certam  constituents  of  the  bile  fall  down,  and  in  which  also  (according  to 

Bernard)  the  albuminous  matters  that  have  been  dissolved,  though  not  yet 
orbed,  are  for  a  time  rendered  insoluble,  leaving  the  saccharme  matters  in 
..ation,  and  the  oleaginous  floating  on  the  top.  The  admixture  of  the  bile 
iih  the  chyme  seems  further  to  have  the  effect  of  checking  destructive  chemical 
tnges  in  its  composition.  For  M.  Bernard  found  that  when  two  similar  pieces 
I  meat  had  been  immersed  for  three  months,  one  m  a  bottle  of  gastric  juice 
ne,  and  the  other  in  a  mixture  of  gastric  juice  and  bile,  a  strong  ammoniacal 
JUT,  resulting  from  decomposition,  was  emitted  from  the  former,  whilst  the 
lAer  was  pure  and  free  from  any  smell  whatever.  And  it  was  remarked  by 
M.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  (and  also  recently  by  Hoffmann),  that  when  the 
3  was  prevented  from  passing  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  contents  of  the 
fer  were  more  foetid  than  usual.  Moreover,  it  is  tound  that  the  admixture  of 
3  with  fermenting  substances  checks  the  process  of  fermentation ;  and  M. 
mard  has  shown  by  ingeniously-contrived  experiments,!  that  this  antagonistic 
ver  is  exerted  also  in  the  living  body.  Hence  we  can  understand  how  the 
lux  of  bile  into  the  stomach  should  seriously  interfere  with  the  process  of 
'itric  digestion;  and  how,  when  there  is  a  deficient  secretion  of  bile,  or  more 
id  is  swallowed  than  the  bile  provided  for  it  can  act  upon,  or  the  character  of 
)  bihary  secretion  itself  has  undergone  any  serious  perversion^  there  should 
I  much  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  as  is  indi- 
ted by  an  evolution  of  flatus,  and  very  frequently  by  diarrhoea.  Further,  the 
nt  of  proper  neutralization  of  the  gastric  fluid  will  cause  the  continuance  of 
ility  in  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  in  its  turn  induces  a  state 
irritation  of  its  mucous  membrane,  and  a  perversion  of  its  secretions :  and  it 
one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  '  alterative '  medicines,  employed  to  remedhr  this 
idition,  that,  by  augmenting  the  secretion  of  bile,  they  tend  to  reproduce  a 
,te  of  neutrality  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.    Moreover  the 

♦  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  the  Medical  Times,  July  5,  1851 
t  "Amer.  Jouin.  of  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.,  p.  361. 
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iopJL    '  ^^'^  ^Pi^^-t^d  ox  gS'S  been\ 

tion^f  S^S*^^  ^  /^f      '  it  admitted  that  the  pre^ 

lion  ot  the  discharge  of  bile  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  attended  3^  l- 

ahmentai-j;  canal  of  man  we  have  no  other  mode  of  forminrL  est  mte  th  i 
by  observing  the  qnantity  poui-ed  out  from  the  bile-ducts  "of  admS  S  su 
experiments  as  those  just  cited.   Blondlot  found  that  a  dog  kiThth^e  h  ^ 
estabhshed  a  fistulous  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  bile  secreted  from  4/f  « 
50  grammes  m  the  twenty-four  hours  ■  whence  he  inWd  iW tr,  ^ 

mt.^.''''ri?'%rn  °^  ^ ^  "Se  o\hefhi;t  t'^i^  estSd" 

BiMev  and  Schmidt  from  the  results  of  their  experiments  on  van^jus  anfma  l- 

n(  M        fT"^^     J"^-"  ^^'^  is       less  than  56  oz  (avS  t 

ot  wbch  about  5  per  cent,  is  sohd  matter.   It  appears  from  the  carefX  nn 
ducted  observations  of  these  laborious  investigators,  that  the  rate  of  ^crS  ^ 
^  by  no  means  umfonn,  but  that  it  bears  a  certaiii  relation  to  the  Sesti 
process  ;  the  quantity  poui-ed  forth  in  a  given  time  being  greatest  about  ten 
fil  5ih^^        ^ diminishing  untifit  reaches  its  m£in 

«  ft,^ fp^f^ri  ^1  "'"''^  TT^?^'      ^^.^^^e'l-    Thus  a  cat,  two  hoSt? 
a  fun  meal  of  flesh,  secreted  at  the  rate  of  7-5  grabs  of  bile  per  hour-  at  tb 
fourth  hour,  97  grams ;  at  the  sixth  hour,  1V6  gi-ainsj  at  thj  dghtii  hou, 
12  7  grams  -  and  at  the  tenth  hour,  thirteen  grabs.   J^rom  the  tenth  to  th 
twenty-fourth  hour,  the  secretion  dkiinished  at  the  rate  of  4-lOthsTa  grai 
per  hour;  until  it  reached  the  lowest  of  the  above  amounts.   The  secretao 
anninishes  considerably  when  food  is  withheld  for  some  time;  the  quaS 
poured  out  after  ten  days'starvation  being  only  about  one-eighth  of  what  it  is  whet 
at  Its  maximum    Still  it  is  obvious,  that  although  its  rite  is  thus  greatly  b 
fluenced  by  the  stage  of  the  digestive  process  (winch  is  the  less  to  be  wouderS 
at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  secretion  is  fomed  from  blood  that  ii 
charged  with  newly  absorbed  and  imperfectly-assimilated  matters),  the  excre 
mentitious  character  of  the  secretion  requires  that  its  elimination  shall  be 
constantly  gomg  on  to  a  certain  degi-ee;  but  a  receptacle  is  provided  in  man 
as  m  most  others  among  the  higher  annuals  whose  digestion  is  performed  at 
intervals,  for  the  stomg  up  of  the  fluid  until  it  can  be  usefully  employed  in 
that  process.   The  intestinal  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus  is  closed  by  a 
sort  ot  sphincter;  and  the  fluid  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  di-estiou  not 
bern^  propelled  with  a  force  sdScient  to  dilate  this,  flows  back  into  the  VaU- 
bladder,  which  (Mates  to  receive  it.   The  presence  of  food  in  the  duodenum 
seems  to  excite  the  waUs  of  the  gaU-bladder  and  of  the  biliary  ducts  (which 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  non-striated  muscular  fibre),  to  a  contraction  suiEci- 
ently  powerful  to  propel  their  contents  into  the  intestme,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  sphmcter ;  but  whetlier  1  his  takes  place  through  a  reflex  action  of 
system,  or  through  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  duct  by  the  passage  of  alimentary  mat1;ers  over  its  orifice,  we  have  at  present 
no  means  of  satisfactorily  dcternnuing.   It  will  be  recollected  that  the  gall- 
bladder  is  usually  found  distended  willi  bile,  in  cases  of  death  from  stan^ation 
C5  71),  notwithstanding  the  diminution  in  the  amount  actually  secreted.   Of  4he 
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which  is  poured  into  the  intestinal  tube,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  seems 

I.  e  re-absorbed  ^.         ,.  .  j  •  x 

i  Besides  the  bUiary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  there  is  poured  into  the  upper 
of  the  iutestiual  canal  a  fluid 

3ted  in  its  own  walls,  which  has 

ived  the  designation  of  Succtis 

ricus.   It  seems  not  improbable 
the  secretion  of  this  fluid  may 
::he  function  of  the  glands  of 

oner,  which  are  small  racemose 

ters  of  foUicles  (Fig.  17),  im- 

led  in  the  walls  of  the  duodenum, 

nding  also  to  the  commencem  ent 

the  jejunum.     The  intestinal 

;  appears,  from  the  researches  of 

tier  and  Schmidt,  to  be  a  colour- 

viscid  liquid,  ravariably  alkaline 
-s  reaction,  and  containing  from  3 
;i  per  cent,  of  soUd  matter.  The 

1  amount  daily  secreted  in  man 

stimated  by  these  experimenters 

ibout  7  oz. ;  the  rate  of  its  se-  poj-tio^  of  one  of  Brumier's  Glands,  from 
ion  seems  to  be  most  ramd  tve  or  Human  Duodenum, 

hours  after  a  meal ;  and  its  quan-  .  c  n  -i      j  xi- 

is  considerably  increased  shortly  after  the  mgestion  pf  fluid,  a^d  this 
i  iout  anv  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  its  sohd  constituents,    i he  pro- 
lies  of  this  secretion  are  extremely  remarkable  :  for,  according  to  the  results 
lined  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  their  pupil  Zander  (which  are  now  ad- 
,ed  by  Ijchmann),  it  exerts  a  solvent  action  on  albummous  bodies  scarcely 
rior  to  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  a  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar 
ch  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  saUva  or  pancreatic  fluid 
The  fluid  of  the  small  intestines,  which  is  compounded  by  the  mtermixtiu-e 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions  with  the  salivary  and  gastnc  fluids, 
with  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glandulse,  appears  to  possess  the  very 
diar  power  of  dissolving,  or  of  reducing  to  an  absorbable  condition, 
lentary  substances  of  every  class ;  thus  possessmg  more  of  the  character 
I  'universal  solvent,'  than  either  of  these  secretions  has  in  its  separate 
',e    It  completes  the  conversion  of  starchy  into  saccharine  matter;  and 
is  enables  the  former  to  supply  the  blood  with  an  important  pabulum  for 
.  combustive  process,  which  is  at  once  absorbed  into  the  blood  vessels.  It 
klsifies  the  oleaginous  matter,  and  thus  renders  it  capable  of  being  intro- 
ed  into  the  lacteals.   And  it  not  only  restores  to  the  state  of  solution 
-se  albuminous  compounds  which  may  have  been  precipitated  by  the  addition 
bbile  to  the  product  of  gastric  digestion,  but  it  also  exerts  a  powerful  solvent 
uuence  upon  albuminous  substances  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
rvious  agency  of  the  gastric  fluid  (as  has  been  shown  by  experimentally 
■coducing  pieces  of  meat  through  a  fistulous  orifice,  durectly  into  the  duo- 
;uum),  and  it  thus  completes  the  solvent  process  which  had  been  very  far 
im  perfected  in  the  stomach.    What  is  the  precise  share,  however,  of  each  of 
see  secretions,  in  producing  this  composite  result,  caunot  be  stated  with  any 
rree  of  certainty.   It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  aUmentary 
ifistance  that  can  be  thus  prepared  for  absorption  in  a  given  time,  will  vary 
h  the  amount  of  the  secretion^  by  whose  agency  this  pre])aratiou  is  specially 
■^^cted ;  and  as  there  are  many  indications  that  the  quantity  of  each  that  is 
en  up  in  absorption  is  limited,  and  that  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  wants  of 
system,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  the  solvent  or  reducmg  fluid 
reted  by  each  glandular  apparatus,  is  regulated  (as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  the 
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case  of  the  f?astric  juice,  §  100)  by  the  demand  set  up  by  the  nutrient  opera| 
rather  than  oy  the  amount  of  ahmentary  matter  that  is  waiting  to  be  dig( 
The  processes  of  digestion  and  conversion  are  probably  continued  durin„ 
entire  transit  of  tlie  alimentary  matter  along  the  small  intestine,  and  al 
same  time  the  products  of  that  conversion  are  gradually  being  withdraw 
absorbent  action ;  so  that,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  caecum,  the  undigi 
residue  contains  httle  else  than  the  innutritious  or  insoluble  componeuts  o: 
food,  together  with  the  excrementitious  portion  of  the  bOe  and  of  other  s^ 
tions.  Up  to  this  time,  the  contents  of  the  canal  have  an  alkaUne  reaction; 
in  the  caecum  they  again  become  acid ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  chi 
depends  upon  the  secretion  of  a  fluid,  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice,  by  the  ' 
and  numerous  tubular  glands  contained  in  the  parietes  of  this  part,  whereb; 
albuminous  matters  stifl  undigested  might  be  more  completely  dissolved, 
supposition  appeared  to  derive  weight  from  the  fact  that  the  csecum  is  pec 
large  in  most  herbivorous  animals,  the  '  appendix  vermifomiis '  being  al 
greatly  bicreased  dimensions,  and  sometimes  double.  But  from  the  experimi 
and  observations  of  Blondlot,  it  seems  probable  that  the  acid  of  the  caecui 
rather  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  saccharine  substances  in  the  aluni 
ary  canal,  than  a  secretion  from  its  walls.*  Still,  as  this  lactic  acid  I 
solvent  power  for  albuminous  matters,  which  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to 
exerted  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  be  s 
servient  to  the  completion  of  the  digestive  process  in  the  cases  in  questn 
since,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  aliment  composed  9f  saccharine  matti 
the  greater  vs^  be  the  importance  of  a  thorough  extraction  of  its  albumini 

constituents.  .       ,.    ,  -.i  •  i 

"  The  intestinal  tube  is  furnished,  throughout  its  entire  length,  with  mnumi 
able  simple  open  glandulse,  the  '  folUcles  of  Lieberkuhn ; '  these  are  straii 
narrow  CEeca,  standing  side  by  side,  with  very  little  intervemng  subs' 
(except  where  the  Peyerian  bodies  lie  amongst  them),  and  corresponding 
length  with  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  orifices  are  seen 
the  interspaces  between  the  viUi,  where  they  are  so  closely  set  together  as 
seem  like  the  apertures  of  a  sieve ;  and  they  are  arranged  m  nngs  around  ' 
Peyerian  glandidae  (Fig.  20).  The  precise  nature  of  their  secretion  is  unkno^ 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  notwithstanding  the  close  resemblance  whu 
they  bear  to  one  another  in  anatomical  characters,  there  may  be  some  vanety 
function  among  them.   Thus  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  (Uke  the  mucoi 


succus  entencus,  —  — —   .  , 

elimination  of  that  pecuHarly  fsecal  matter,  which  seems  to  be  rather  an  e: 
cretion  from  the  blood,  than  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  any  constitueni 

of  the  food  (§  118).  j   x     r  a: 

"The  undigested  residue  of  the  food,  mingled  with  the  products  of  secretio; 
that  have  been  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal,  gradually  acquires,  m  the  laxr 
inlestine,  the  ordinary  consistency  of  faeces,  through  the  continuance  ot  tl 
absorbent  process,  whereby  the  superfluous  fluid  is  removed.  The  condition 
this  residue  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Dr.  Rawitz,  who  exammed  micros 
conically  the  products  of  the  artificial  digestion  of  different  kmds  of  ahment 
and  the  contents  of  the  faeces  of  different  ammals  that  had  eaten  the  san: 
articles  '  The  general  results  of  his  examinations,  as  regards  amma Hood,  sho 
that  the  muscular  tissue  breaks  up  mto  its  constituent  fascicuh,  and  that  these 
again  are  divided  transversely:  graduaUy  the  transverse  stnae  become  indistinct, 
aSd  then  disappear;  and,  finally,  the  sarcolemma  seems  to  be  dissolved,  and  no 
trace  of  the  tissue  can  be  foun^  in  the  chyme  except  a  few  fragments  of  fi  bres. 
These  changes  ensue  most  rapidly  in  the  fles^  of  fish  and  hares,  less  rapidly  m] 

*  See  his  "  Traits  Analytique  de  la  Digestion,"  p-  103. 
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t  of  uoultry  and  other  animals.   The  fragments  of  muscular  tissue  which 
n  Xr  tlfe  continued  action  of  the  digestive  fluid,  do  not  appear  to  undergo 
^  l.ltpration  in  their  passage  through  ilie  rest  ol  the  intestinal  canal;  toi 
u  fra-meuts  may  be  found  in  fiBces,  even  twenty-four  houi-s  after  the  mtro- 
on  Ke  meat  into  the  stomach.   The  ceUs  of  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilag^ 
,t  those  of  fish  pass  unchanged  through  the  stonaach  and  mtestines,  and 
■,e  found  in  the  faces.   The  interstitial  tissues  of  these  structures  are  con- 
'd  into  Dulpy  textureless  substances  m  the  artificial  digestive  fluid  and  are 
■.iscoveiable  in  the  faces.   Elastic  fibres  are  unchanged  m  the  digestive 
.*   Fatty  matters  also  are  unchanged :  fat  cells  are  sometimes  found  quite 
l  erei  in  the  faces ;  and  crystals  of  cholesterm  may  usually  be  obtained  from 
especiaUy  after  the  use  of  pork  fat.   As  regards  veMle  substances, 
'ila  Jlz  states  that  he  '  frequently  found  large  quantities  of  cell- membranes 
.anged  b  the  fffices;  also  starch-ceUs,  deprived  of  only  part  of  their  con- 
The  green  coloui-ing  principle,  chlorophyll,  was  usually  unchanged.  The 
.*  of  the  sap-vessels  and  spiral-vessels  were  quite  unaltered  by  the  digestive 
aandwere  usually  found  in  large  quantities  m  the  faces ;  their  contents^  pro- 
1  ■  were  removed.'  t   Besides  the  undigested  residue  of  the  food,  the  nucro- 
j  enables  us  to  recognise  the  brown  colouring  matter  of  the  bde  epithehum- 
and  mucus-corpuscles,  and  various  saline  particles,  especiaUy  those  ot  the 
oniaco-magnesian  phosphate,!  whose  crystals  are  well  defined;  most  ot 
[i  are  derived  from  the  secretions.   The  quantity  of  facal  discharge  which 
-  dv  passed  by  an  adult,  seems  to  average  from  4  to  6  oz. ;  but  this  contains 
« ^nr  cent,  of  water ;  so  that  the  dry  solid  matter  thus  evacuated  is  not  above 
or     oz    Of  this,  from  23  to  31  i  per  cent,  (the  proportion  being  highest 
an  abundaut  meat  diet  has  been  consumed)  consists  of  an  morgamc 


It  lias  been  pointed  out  to  the  author  by  his  friend  Mr.  Quekett,  that 
ic  fibres  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  human  fajces,  which 
mt  an  appearance  of  transverse  division  (probably  resulting  from  incipient 
mposition)  closely  resembling  that  which  is  normal  in  the  ligamentum 
lae  of  the  giraffe.  So  distinct,  indeed,  does  the  transverse  division  then 
me,  that  these  fibres,  when  peculiarly  abundant  (as  they  are  in  the 
3  of  persons  who  have  for  some  time  been  living  upon  mutton-chops,  and 

not  put  aside  the  segment  of  the  aorta  which  each  chop  includes), 

actually  been  mistaken  for  a  eonfervoid  growth  in  the  fseces." 
IThe  above  passage  is  quoted  from  Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget's  "  Hand- 

of  Physiology,"  in  which  it  is  derived  from  the  Memoir  by  Dr.  Rawitz 
rhber  die  Einfachen  Nahrungsmittel,"  Breslau,  1846. — See  also  the  In- 
oral  Theses  of  Wehsarg  and  Hiring  (Giessen,  1853),  of  which  an  analysis 
iven  in  the  "  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  528. 
iThe  presence  of  this  salt  in  the  faces  was  maintained  by  Schonlein  to 
athognomonic  of  typhus ;  but  more  recent  and  correct  observations  have 
ra  that  this  view  is  fallacious.  Crystals  of  this  salt  sometimes  occur  in 
Bctly  normal  faces ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  secreted  fluids  and 
contents  of  the  intestine  readily  undergo  decomposition,  as  in  typhus, 
era,  and  certain  forms  of  dysentery,  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  and 
unsiderable  size. 
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THE  C^CUM. 

boiindaries  of  the  saccxili  of  the  large  intestine ; 
raucous  membrane  raised  into  minute  folds. 


9, 


The  csEcum  is  the 
commencement  of 
the  colon,  or  large 
gut,  and  rises  from 
the  lower  part  of  the 
right  side  of  the 
bowels.  Smith  says 
it  has  a  digestive 
office ;  others  think 
some  change  in  the 
matter  which  has 
passed  the  bowels 
takes  place ;  but 
nothing  certain  is 
known.  Hard  sub- 
stances, such  as  but- 
tons or  fruit  stones, 
which  have  passed 
the  bowels,  lodge 
here  sometimes, 
and  cause  mischief. 
Sometimes  it  is  in- 
flated with  ^vind,  and 
has  led  to  suppo- 
sition of  tumour, 
causing  unfounded 
alarm.  The  muscu- 
lar bands  of  the 
colon  are  well  de- 
veloped. 

Fig.  2,  a  section  of 
the  caecum  and  part 
of  the  colon,  with  the 
lower  termination  of 
the  ileum,  showing 
the  Qeocaeval  valve ; 
1,  the  Ueum  near  to 
its  termination ;  2. 
the  cul-de-sac  of  the 
crecum  ;  3,  3,  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis ; 
4,  the  entrance  of  the 
appendix  vermifor- 
mis ;  6,  5,  the  two 
semilunar  segments 
forming  the  ileocae- 
cal  valve;  6,  the 
opening  of  the  ileum 
into  the  caecum  ;  7, 
the  colon;  8,  8,  val- 
vular projections  of 
the  mucous  mem- 
brane, forming  the 
9,  the  surface  of  the 
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DISEASES  OE  THE  EECTUM  {the  last  part  of  the  bowel),  PILES,  etc.— 
ee  following  four  engravings  are  from  "Quain's  Diseases  of  the  Rectum ; "  the 
lastrations  m  the  work  are  finely  coloured,  and  of  course  give  a  more  correct 
aa  of  the  blood-vessels.  I  have  inserted  these  the  fuU  size,  for  the  purpose  ot 
)wing  the  nature  and  cause  of  piles,  a  complaint  so  very  common  from  drink- 
ardent  spirits  and  other  alcoholic  beverages,  from  sedentary  habits  with  the 
kemious,  and  the  want  of  cold  water  appUcation  m  the  form  of  sitz  baths, 
ee  blood  vems  are  shown  gorged  and  enlarged  from  want  of  muscular  power 
tthe  vein  to  propel  the  blood,  causing  distension,  and  eventually  permanent 
largement  and  abscess. 

Bngraving  IV. — The  bowel  being  partially  laid  open  and  stripped  of  the 
lacous  membrane,  enlarged  and  tortuous  veins  ai-e  shown,  terminating  in  the 
".imorrhoids  (piles),  -which  are  seen  to  hang  below  the  sphincter,  a,  the 
t ;  edges  of  the  bowel  at  the  upper  end  of  the  division  ;  6,  the  sphincter  ;  c, 
■nmorrhoids,  where  cut  tlii-ough ;  d,  the  veins  outside  the  gut ;  e,  the  veins 
tbhin,  seen  to  be  large  and  tortuous ;  /,  piles  formed  by  the  congested  blood- 
-ssels  being  distended. 
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Cattle.— Hydropathy  is  quite  as  successfully  applied  to  animals  as  to  the 
human  frame,  and  when  the  prejudices  in  favoiir  of  physic,  bleeding,  and 
blistering  are  removed,  it  will  be  extensively  practised.  I  have  used  it  with 
entire  success  for  the  last  five  years  in  A'arious  cases  Avhen  the  usual  modes  of, 
cure  have  proved  \inavailing. 
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hae  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  not  attended  by  any  pain  or  particular 
Wss  m  the  gland  itself;  it  goes  on  for  years  wathoutgivmg  the  person 
ited  anv  cause  to  suspect  the  progress  of  the  disease,  Attacks  of  inflamma- 
from  cold,  horse-back  exercise,  or  other  sources  of  irritation,  now  and  then 
on,  and  originate  a  considerable  degree  ot  pam,  with  difficulty  in  the  evacu- 

ua  of  faeces  or  urine.  ,  .  ,     .  ,  .  ~  ., 

hhe  circumference  of  the  prostate  being  more  or  less  increased  in  cases  of  its 
'reement  the  altered  condition  of  the  gland  makes  it  encroach  to  sonie  extent 
hhe  rectum;  there  need  not, however,  be  any  proportion  between  the  mcon- 
ence  produced  on  the  bladder  and  on  the  gut  by  the  enlarged  body  .  Li  the 
,  of  the  rectum,  it  is  the  bulk  of  the  gland  on  its  external  aspect  which  gives 
tto  inconvenience ;  as  regards  the  bladder,  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  size  of 
island  as  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  ui-ethra  that  produces 
^*erous  effects.  A  very  smaU  valvular  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  may  be 
^'o-htwith  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  the  urmary  apparatus  while 
^Tectum  shidl  be  Httle  affected ;  on  the  contrary,  a  largely  hypertrophied  pros- 
K '  may  not  present  so  much  obstruction  to  the  evacuation  ot  uriue  as  to  tJie 
saage  of  fteces  along  the  rectum.  Altogether,  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  re- 
xkablehow  little  the  functions  of  the  rectum  are  disturbed  by  this  disease ; 
■ee  is  in  most  cases  simply  a  moulding  of  the  fseces  by  the  gland  as  it  impinges 
tthe  gut,  and  even  this  impression  may  be  subsequently  obliterated  by  the 
uincter  ani  The  immunity  of  the  rectum  from  retention  ot  its  contents  is, 
re-ever,  easily  accounted  for;  the  circumference  of  the  enlarged  gland  is  not 
aally  so  much  increased  as  to  affect  the  capacious  rectum  sulliciently  to  otter 
jbbstructioQ  to  the  evacuation  of  the  fseces;  its  growth  to  any  very  great  extent 
CErnally  is  restrained  by  the  strong  investing  capsule  ot  the  gland,  wlule  hyper- 
pbhied  nodular  bodies  projecting  into  the  bladder  or  urethra  may  present  an 
iiperable  obstacle  to  perfect  evacuation  of  the  urine ;  there  are  no  irregular 
\iwths  on  the  exterior  of  the  prostate  adapted  to  arrest  the  passage  ol  the  tseccs 
rough  the  rectum ;  and,  lastly,  the  connexion  which  the  gland  bears  to  the 
tuura  is  not  of  that  intimate  nature  which  it  has  to  the  bladder,  and  conse- 
inntly  it  is  not  prevented  from  being  in  some  measure  moved  upwards  along 
kh  the  superior  wall  of  the  gut,  on  which  it  rests,  by  the  passing  Iseces. 
^'^Tien  the  enlarged  gland  receives  a  sudden  accession  of  si^e  and  becomes  tender 
nn  an  attack  of  inflammation,  whether  caused  by  cold  or  other  circumstautes, 
iQCulty  and  pain  may  be  experienced  in  defecation;  these  inconveniences  are, 
teever,  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  gland  itself 
m  to  any  obstruction  arising  from  its  bulk. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  always  elevated  in  tbis  disease.   The  general 
rcease  in  size  of  the  gland  raises  the  urethra  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  bladder 
nm  the  rectum ;  in  consequence,  that  natural  cui-ve  in  the  canal,  wldch  was 
nrnerly  described  as  commencing  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  terminating  at 
'  laulb,  is  lengthened  and  becomes  sharper ;  further,  the  middle  lobe  becomes 
r^re  or  less  prominent  in  the  bladder,  whether  as  a  valvxdar  or  more  immov- 
■e  tumour,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  viscus  without 
erating  this  part,  the  instrument  must  be  made  to  ride  over  it  in  the  generality 
cases ;  tliese  conditions,  therefore,  necessitate  the  use  of  a  more  curved  instru- 
ct than  is  generally  employed.    By  the  growtli  of  the  niiddle  lobe  beneath  the 
■ik  of  the  bladder,  and  its  projection  into  the  viscus,  either  as  a  central  and 
vable  tumour  connected  to  the  lateral  lobes  by  an  elevated  fold  of  mucous 
imbrane,  or  as  a  growth  intimately  united  to  them  by  integrity  of  structure,  the 
e  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra  is  iuter- 
t)ted.   A  reservoir  is  formed  behind  the  elevated  tumour,  and  a  quantity  of 
iine  is  constantly  retained  in  it ;  at  fir.-t  the  tumour  is  small  and  the  reservoir 
■i3,  limited  capacity,  holding  an  ounce  or  two  of  water ;  in  course  of  time  tnc 
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nP  vSv^        ^^'^o'^^es  larger  aud  larger,  and  the  reservoir  behind  it  is  canal  K 

Iv  wT^  ^'""^  ^""'^  r  P}'^*?  °f  ^^I'^i^'  and  sometimes  even  more.  WhE  f  { 
may  be  the  amomit  of  liquid  which  the  bladder  can  hold,  so  much  only  is  evacS  '  i 
a  each  mictui-ition  (i,assuig  ui-ine)  as  may  be  in  excess  over  the  quantity  wM 

hat  its'Z';nl^M/.'nr-  ,^^T'TT-''  tie  bladder  is  dHated,  at  the  saLeS  A 
frnnf    T?"i  hypcrtrophied  in  order  to  cope  with  the  opposition  i  U 

Ic^aL  i  ti''  ^°'^.','^°^eyer,  dilate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  retS,  f 
otnhZ    if  f  1  '^'f'^'''  "fT'  ^  ?^  ^^'i  '^^i^^l  ^«  ^-liat  a  healthy  blad^ 

wH.ti  '      *^^''^^»J>  tli^t'  as  the  residue  ui-iue  increases,  the  quanti  t 

which  can  be  expelled  must  be  evacuated  at  shorter  intervals,  in  order  that  tl  Tk 
usual  amount  to  be  passed  m  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  made  up  Freauem  " 
of  micturition  is  present  at  all  stages  of  this  disease;  earlier  on,  it  is  less  marke  2:= 
and  mere  y  attended  by  afeelmgofurgency  to  empty  the  bladder;  in  the  advanc(  '  =  ; 
stages,  when  the  bladder  IS  mflamed,  it  is  accompanied  and  foUowed  by  gre  i-! 
■pain,    ilie  dilatation  of  the  bladder  and  the  increase  m  the  amount  of  residi  "A^ 
urine  progress  so  slowly,  and  are  extended  over  so  considerable  a  length  of  tim  "^'i' 
that  the  change  in  his  C9ndition  is  imperceptible  to  the  patient,  and  he  becomi  f'- 
gradually  habituated  to  it.   In  the  meantime,  the  valvular  process  at  the  neck  i  j'f 
tHe  bladder,  and  the  transverse  folds  connecting  it  to  the  lateral  lobes  "a  %' 
pushed  forwards  before  the  urme  in  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  void  it,  actii 
like  a  valve,  and  closing  up  the  opening,  till  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  mu(  5  ' 
distended,  when  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  being  pushed  forwards  and  tl 
tumour  bemg  drawn  back  m  consequence  of  the  membrane  of  the  posterior  pa  ^  = 
of  the  bladder  bemg  put  on  the  stretch,  the  valve  is  opened,  so  that  a  certai 
quantitv^  of  water  is  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  bladder  is  not  complete 
emptied.     When  a  moveable  tumour  of  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  projects  into  tl  !  3 
bladder,  the  mechamsm  is  no  doubt  allied  to  that  of  the  preceding  variety  •  i 
these  cases,  however,  the  reservoir-  is  less  marked  aud  the  disease  on  the  wliol 
less  dangerous,  because  the  obstructing  mass  is  not  exactly  in  the  middle  hue  bi  U 
leaves  a  rather  free  passage  on  one  side  of  it.   In  certain  cases,  where  tl 
valvular  tumour  is  of  considerable  size  and  weight,  the  patient  is  able  to  mal  ' 
water  with  comparative  facility  when  lying  down,  because  in  that  position  a  larg  " 
pedunculate  mass  faUs  back  and  is  not  so  easilv  pushed  against  the  vesical  orifio 
bvthem-me;  in  the  same  way  dribbhng  of  ui-ine  frequeutlv  occm-s  when  th 
bladder  is  much  distended,  and  (as  at  night  in  bed)  no  efforts  are  made  to  expel  il  rter 
Peritoneum.— (From  the  Greek,  /  ciiend  round.)   A  strong  sunple  mea  «*  ! 
brane  by  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  surrounded.   It  has  a 
exceedingly  smooth,  exhaling,  and  moist  internal  surface.   Outwardlv  it  i  Jre 
everywhere  surrounded  by  cellulai-  substance,  which,  towards  the  kidneys,  i  . 
very  loose  and  very  fat,  but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  tendon  of  the  trausvers    "  ■ 
muscles    It  begins  from  the  diaphragm,  which  it  completely  lines  ;  and  at  tl  1*' 
last  fleshy  hbres  ol  the  ribs,  and  the  external  lumbar  fibres,  it  completes  t^" 
septum,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleui-a,  with  which  it  is  continuous  through  tH 
various  intervals  of  tlie  diaphragm.   Posteriorly,  it  descends  before  the  kidneys 
anteriorly,  behuid  the  abdominal  muscles.    It  dips  into  the  pelvis  from  t" 
bones  of  the  pubes,  passes  over  the  bladder,  and  descends  behind ;  and  bei 
again  carried  backwards  at  the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  in  two  lunar  folds,  i 
rejoins  upon  the  intcstinum  rectum  that  part  of  itself  which  invests  the  loins 
and  in  this  situation  hes  before  the  rectum.   The  cellular  texture,  which  cove 
the  peritonceum  on  the  outside,  is  continued  into  sheaths  in  very  many  placf 
of  wliich,  one  receives  the  testicle  on  each  side,  another  the  iliac  vessels  of  tl 
pelvis,  viz.,  the  obtiu-atoria,  those  of  the  penis  and  bladder,  aud  the  aorta,  am 
ascending  to  the  breast,  accompanies  the  rosophagus  aud  verlelirffi:  by  means  ( 
whicli  there  is  a  communication  between  the  whole  body  and  the  pe'ri<oua3UJ 
well  known  in  dropsical  people.   It  has  various  prolongations  for  covering  tl 
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I  ■'he  Liver— Until  within  a  compai-atively  recent  period,  the  entire  functions 
the  liver  have  been  little  understood,  and  little  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
t    Budd,  on  the  Anatomy  and  Eunctions  of  the  Liver,  is  considered  the 

•.t  work  '  The  liver  has  been,  and  is  now,  too  commonly  considered  with 
pect  to  "its  oface,  as  merely  an  organ  for  purifying  the  blood  of  the  bile  or 
1  and  applying  it  to  the  stimulating  of  the  bowels.  This  is  one  unportant 
c'e  which  ft  performs ;  but  it  has  other  important  functions  as  a  blood-making 

-an  and  from  this  not  being  taken  into  account  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
'ions  errors  are  commftted  by  giving  strong  doses  of  medicine,  which  so 
aken  the  organ,  that  its  power  of  forming  nutritive  matter  for  emiclurig  the 

jod  is  sometimes  destroyed.    Saccharine  matter,  or  sugar,  and  the  red  cor- 
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ascles  in  healthy  rich  blood,  are  extensively  formed  in  the  liver,  and  pass 
to  the  cu-culation.  When  the  exhausted  blood  enters  the  Hver  by  the  hepatic 
tery,  or  vein,  it  has  no  red  corpuscles,  but  is  charged  with  impurities  di-awn 
lit  of  the  various  tissues,  exliausted  mucus,  and  lymphatics-  here  the  blood  is 
.  ibject  to  a  process  through  the  electric  power  of  the  ganglionic  or  nutritive 
:;rves,  by  which  the  impurities  are  formed  into  gall,  and  deposited  in  the  gall- 
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Madder  from  wnere  it  is  expelled  through  the  gaU-duct,  into  the  duodenum 
where  it  mixes  with  the  .digested  food  and  pancreatic  juice,  from  the  pancreaso 
sweetbread,  and  passes  mto  the  bowels,  where  it  acts  as  a  stimulaat  —From  Br 
Bum  on  t/ie  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 


I 


Nucleated  cells  of  the  liver  ;  a,  the  nucleus  ; 
b,  the  nucleolus ;  c,  fat-globules ;  d,  cells  of 
small  size,  detached. 


Nucleated  cells  of 
the  gall-bladder,  as 
seen  under  a  high 
power;  a, pavement 
formed  by  the  union 
and  apposition  of 
the  cells ;  b,  side 
view  of  four  cells  ; 
c,  the  basement- 
membrane  ;  d,  a  de- 
tached cell. 

It  is  not  in  the  liver  only  that  the  cells  perform  this  office,  for  it  seems  estab- 
lished as  a  general  law,  that  all  true  secretion,  whether  in  animals  or  in  plants, 
is  effected  by  the  agency  of  cells ;  that,  '  however  complex  the  structure  of  the 
secreting  organ,  these  nucleated  cells  are  its  really  operative  part.'  In  each., 
secreting  organ,  the  secreting  cells  have  a  peculiar  power  to  form,  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  blood,  the  secretion  proper  to  the  part. 

On  examining  these  cells  of  the  liver  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  tha 
most  of  them  inclose  small  spheroidal  globules,  which  are  recognised  by  their 
dark  outline,  or  high  refractive  power,  to  be  globules  of  oil  or  fat. 

The  blood  which  enters  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  fulfils  three  functions : 
it  nouiishes  the  liver ;  it  supplies  the  excretmg  ducts  with  mucus  ;  and,  haviiis: 
performed  these  purposes,  itoecomes  venous,  enters  the  branches  of  the  portal 
veia,  and  contributes  to  the  secretion  of  the  bUe.  The  portal  vciu  fulfils  two 
functions :  it  conveys  the  blood  from  the  artery,  and  the  mixed  blood  to  the 
coats  of  the  excreting  ducts.  It  has  been  called  the  vena  arteriosa,  because  it 
ramifies  like  an  arterj'.  and  conveys  blood  for  secretion ;  but  it  is  an  arterial 
vein  in  another  sense,  being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery,  and  an  artery  to  the 
hepatic  vein.  The  hepatic  veins  convey  the  blood  from  the  lobular  venous  plexuses 
into  the  vena  cava  inferior. — Hooper. 

In  ordinary  livers  these  oil  or  fat  globules  are  small,  and  few  in  number :  but 
in  the  fatty  condition  of  the  liver  so  often  found  in  persons  dead  of  consumption, 
and  in  that  induced  by  keeping  animals  exchisively  on  fatty  substances,  they  are 
so  large  and  numerous,  as  to  distend  the  cells  to  double  their  natural  size,  and 
consequently  to  cause  a  great  increase  La  the  volume  of  the  Hver.  The  ceUs  at 
the  cu-cuml'ercncc  of  the  lobule  usually  contaia  a  larger  amount  of  oil  than  the 
cells  near  its  centre. 
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he  mass  of  the  liver  is,  as  we  have  seen,  made  up  of  a  plexus  of  capillary 
,jd-vessels,  the  meshes  of  which  are  Med  with  nucleated  cells  containing  the 
liliar  principles  of  the  biliary  secretion, 

;rucleated  cells,  from  a  liver  in 
:,tate  of  fatty  degeneration  :  a, 
'.ileus  ;  h,  nucleolus  ;  cc  c  fatty 
ibules. — Bowman.  £ 

he  Hver  in  spirit-drinkers  is  often  rendered  hard  and  tough,  and  granular,  by 
contraction  and  induration  of  coagulable  lytnph,  deposited,  m  consequence 
Inflammation,  in  the  areolar  tissue  m  the  portal  canals. 

ilVheu  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  empty,  part  only  of  the  bile  flows  along 
I  common  duct  into  the  duodenum ;  the  remamder  passes  down  the  cystic  duct 

0  the  gaU-bladder.  ,  , ,  ,  i  ,  ,  j  t  f  +i 
Ouring  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  the  gall-bladder  contracts,  and  part  ot  the 
;  accumulated  in  it,  together  with  all  which  is  brought  by  the  hepatic  duct,  is 
iired into  the  duodenum.  ■  ,^  <•  v  ^.^ 
VVery  extensive  structural  changes  in  the  liver— m  the  tatty  liver,  the  gm- 
jiker's  liver,  the  scrofulous  Hver— may  exist  without  laundice ;  and  that  m 
-)se  cases  in  which  jaundice  results  from  permanent  closure  ot  the  common 
•3t,  the  jaimdice  sometimes  lessens  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  and  when 
!  secreting  cells  of  the  liver  are  ahnost  entirely  destroyed  _ 

IThe  sugar  passing  out  of  the  liver  by  the  veins  and  lymphatics  at  once  enters 
;  general  current  of  blood,  and  is  rapidly  transformed.  _  In  a  healthy  ammal, 
!  quantity  that  enters  the  blood  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  is  aU  transtormea 
ithe  limg,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  found  m  the  arterial  blood.  i)uring 
^'estion,  when  its  quantity  increases,  some  of  the  sugar  may  escape  transtorma- 
iim  in  the  limg,  and  be  sent  in  the  arterial  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  :  but 
lis  not  then  found  in  the  m-me  or  othe»  secretions,  and  must  therefore  be 

1  msformed  in  the  blood.  It  is  only  when  the  secretion  is  so  increased  as  to 
iistitute  disease  that  the  sugar  passes  off  in  the  urme,  and  the  dMbetic  5t&t%  is 

jduced.  What  precise  transformation  the  sugar  undergoes  in  the  blood  is 
:11  uncertain.   Erom  some  experiments  made  to  determine  this  point  Bernard 

iicludes  that  its  transfonnation  is  not  effected  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
vygen— that  the  sugar  is  not  burnt  in  the  lung,  and  exhaled  as  carbonic  acid— 
li  that  it  must  undergo  transformation  by  the  lactic  or  some  other  fermenta- 

■  t  e  process.  ,  ,         .    ,    ,  i  •  i 
'[The  most  remarkable  results  which  Bernard  has  arrived  at  are  th9se  which 

tate  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  controlling  and  modifying  the 

oretion  of  sugar. 

IThe  principal  of  these  results  arc  the  following  :— 

list.  That  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  m  the  neck  arrests  the  lorma- 
:in  of  sugar.   If  this  operation  be  performed  on  a  dog,  and  the  animal  be  killed 

ree  days  after,  not  a  trace  of  sugar  can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 

in  or  in  yie  substance  of  the  liver  itself. 

:2nd.  A  second  result  which,  on  its  fii-st  announcement,  was  very  starthng  is, 
at  in  all  ammals  in  wliich  he  could  perfonn  the  experiment  (dogs,  rabbits, 
mea-pigs),  lacerating  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  bram  between  the 

iditory  nerves  and  the  par  vagum  increases  the  formation  of  sugar  to  such  a 

-gree  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  passes  off  in  the  urine,  and  the  creature  is 
adered  diabetic.  The  diabetic  state  continues  some  days,  until  the  mjujy  is 
paired,  after  which  sugar  can  no  longer  be  found  in  the  urine.   Bernard  states 

■at  the  experiment  which  led  to  this  singular  result  was  suggested  by  his  having 

■  ticed,  in  making  experiments  with  another  purpose,  that  pnckmg  the  pons 

c  c 
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varioU  at  the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve  caused  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears  audi 
saliva.  He  further  found  that  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain  uicreases  the  secretion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  when  the  par  vagum  has  been 
divided,  m  the  neck  •  showing  that  the  nervous  influence  exciting  the  secretion  Q 
transmitted  to  the  liver,  not  down  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  but  down  the  spinal 
marrow.  Ihis  last  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  another  result,  that  division  of 
the  spinal  marrow  below  the  brachial  enlargement  puts  a  stop  in  all  cases  to  the 
production  of  sugar. 

Bernard  hence  infers  that  the  nervous  influence  that  ordinarily  excites  the 
spcretion  of  sugar  is  a  reflex  influence— that  it  passes  up  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  to  the  nervous  centre  (medulla  oblongata  or  brain),  and  thence  down  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  along  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  branches  of  the  great  sym 
pathetic  communicating  with  them  to  the  liver. 

Dr.  Budd  shows  the  connexion  betwixt  the  liver  and  the  lungs.  When  we 
breathe  pure  air,  and  in  sulBcient  quantity,  the  lungs  perform  their  natural  office 
m  taking  in  oxygen,  which  consumes  tbe  carbon  or  waste  matter  perfectly ;  if  we 
take  little  outdoor  exercise,  or  breathe  impure  air  (and  which  is  also  deficient  in 
oxygen),  the  carbon  is  not  consumed,  and  the  useless  and  offensive  matter 
remains  in  the  system,  doing  mischief,  except  so  far  as  the  Hver  can  take  up  the 
olfice  of  the  lungs.  The  body  is  so  constnicted  that  other  organs  will  temporarily 
assist  any  weak  organ,  or  counteract  the  over-work  or  deficient  nutriment  of 
another;  but  if  this  strain  is  continued,  the  assisting  organs  are  overtaxed,  and 
the  inactive  organ  becomes  weaker  from  want  of  use.  So  sedentary  and  indolent 
persons  throw  on  the  Hver  part  of  the  work  of  the  lungs,  and  become  chronic 
dyspeptics.  ' 

Andi-al,  and  many  other  writers,  have  remarked  that  congestion  of  the  liver 
from  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs,  when  long  continued,  often  leads  to 
organic  disease :  and  they  have  thus  accounted  for  the  frequent  association  o:" 
organic  disease  of  the  Hver  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

There  is  a  direct  and  fundamental  relation  between  the  function  of  the  Uvei, 
and  that  of  the  lung.  Fortunately,  the  activity  and  effects  of  the  resniratory 
process  are  largely  under  our  contrel.  In  the  vast  power  we  have  of  modifjing 
these  by  appropriate  regulations,  having  reference  to  the  great  conditions  of  air, 
exercise,  temperature,  and  food,  we  have  means  much  niore  effectual  than  any  j 
other  in  dealing  with  biliary  disorders. 

Of  these  disorders,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  such  regulations  is  by  f; 
the  most  fruitful  source. 

Thus,  for  example,  niay  be  explained  many  of  the  bilious  disorders  of  houj 
climates.  If,  in  such  climates,  the  food  be  not  regulated  in  accordance  with  the] 
smaller  needs  of  the  economy  as  to  animal  heat,  an  excess  of  bile  is  formed,  and' 
ttisorder  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — bilious  vomiting  and  diarrhosa — is  the 
consequence. 

Hence,  also,  the  g;eneral  repugnance  to  rich  meats,  and  the  gi-eater  tendency 
which  these  and  spirituous  liquors  unquestionably  have  to  produce  disease  of  the' 
liver,  in  hot  seasons  and  in  tropical  climates. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  greater  frequency  of  bilious  disorders  in 
middle  life,  when  men  begin  to  take  less  exercise,  and  their  respiration  becomes^ 
less  active,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  indulgence  at  table  but  too 
often  increases.  _ 

We  may  also  often  see  inverse  evidence  of  these  relations  in  the  effect  of  pure 
air  and  active  exercise,  in  relieving  various  disorders  that  result  from  repletion, 
and  from  the  retention  of  principles  which,  if  not  burnt  in  respiration,  should 
pass  off  by  the  hver  as  bile.  Every  sportsman  must  have  remarked  the  effect  of 
a  single  day's  hunting  in  clearing  the  complexion.  It  has,  no  doubt,  much  tlie 
same  effect  on  the  liver  as  on  the  skin. — Bttdd. 

"The  Hver  in  health  measures  about  12  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  6  or  7(p 
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lall-bladder  filled  mth  gall- 
I  ess,  •which,  have  aU  a  crust 

ivjTire  cholesterine.  From  a 
. , ,  64  years  of  age,  who  died 
:  v:ang's  CoUege  Hospital,  of 

lining  of  the  brain.  No 

ase  of  the  liver  was  sus- 

eed. — Budd. 
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from  its  antero-posterior  diameter;  its  bulk  corresponds  to  nearly  100  cubic 
inches,  and  its  weight  varies  from  3  to  4  pounds,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  it  may  contain  at  the  time  it  is  examined." — Dr.  Beale. 


ANTEKIOB,  VIEW  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART,  WITH  THEIE  GREAT  VESSELS.  —  QuaifU 

1,  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  2,  appendix  auricle ;  3,  superior  vena  cava} 
4,  right  vena  innominata ;  5,  right  jugular  vein ;  6,  right  subclavian  vein ;  7,  th" 
left  vena  innominata ;  8,  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  ;  9,  the  subclavian  vein; 
10,  the  right  ventricle ;  11,  branches  of  the  great  coronary  artery ;  12,  ditto  of  the 
right;  13,  pulmonary  artery ;  14,  left  ditto;  15,  the  right  pulmonary  artery 
entering  the  right  lung ;  16,  appcndbc  of  left  auricle;  17,  one  of  the  left  pul- 
monary" veins  ;  18,  one  of  the  right  pulmonary  veins ;  19,  left  ventricle ;  20, 
ascending  aorta;  26,  left  subclavian  artery;  36,  38,  interior  surface  of  the 
lungs. 
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11.  The  trachea;  2.  The  right  and  left  bronchus;  the  left  bronchus  showing 
;  division  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches  in  the  lung,  and  the  ultimate  ter- 
rjiation  of  the  branches  in  the  air  vesicles.     3.  Right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
ELeft  auricle.  6.  Right  ventricle.  6.  The  aorta  arising  from  the  left  ventricle, 
1 3  left  ventricle  being  in  this  diagram  concealed  by  the  right.    7.  Pulmonary 
ery  arising  from  the  right  ventricle  and  dividing  into,    8,  The  right,  and, 
The  left  branch.    The  latter  is  seen  di^iding  into  smaller  and  smaller 
lanches,  and  ultimately  terminating  on  the  air  vesicles.    10.  Branches  of  one 
ithe  pulmonary  veins  proceeding  from  the  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
[eery  on  the  £iir  vesicles,  where  together  they  form  the  network  of  vessels 
T-med  the  Rete  Mirabile.    11.  Trunk  of  the  vein  on  its  way  to  the  left  auricle 
the  heart.    12.  Superior  vena  cava.    13.  Inferior  vena  cava.    14.  Air 
>sicles  magnified.    15.  Blood-vessels  distributed  upon  them. — Dr,  Smith. 


A  cross  section,  of  tlie  Chest,  showing  the  relative  position  of  its  Tiscera  anffl 
large  vessels,  with  tlie  reflection  of  the  pleura. — Quain.  f 

3,  3,  the  upper  borders  of  two  ribs  forming  th.e  boundaries  of  the  section ;. 
4,  the  upper  surface  of  a  dorsal  vertebra  (spine) ;  5,  section  of  spinal  marrow  j 
6,  section  of  the  right  lung,  its  superior  lobe ;  7,  section  of  middle  lobe » 
8,  section  of  lobe  of  left  lung ;  9,  its  inferior  lobe,  the  structure  of  the  lung  ia 
seen  upon  the  surface  of  these  sections  ;  10,  10,  the  pleiira  pulmonalis  of  the 
two  lungs  ;  12,  12,  the  pleura  lining  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium  oi 
heart-bag  at  each  side;  17,  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  each  side;  18,  18,  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  at  each  side  ;  19,  the  heart ;  20,  20,  pericardium  enclosuif 
the  heart ;  22,  left  ventricle ;  19,  right  ditto  ;  27,  ascending  aorta ;  28,  righ' 
pulmonary  artery ;  30,  left  ditto  ;  36,  thoracic  duct ;  37,  oesophagus  or  gullet 
3.9,  right  pneumogastric  nerve. 

PLEURA,— Erom  the  Greek  word  for  a  rib,  or  the  side  of  the  thorax  formed 
by  the  ribs,  but  now  applied  by  anatomists  to  the  membrane  which  liaes  the 
internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its  viscera.  It  forms  a  great  process, 
the  mediastinum,  which  divides  the  thorax  iato  two  cavities.  Its  use  is  to 
render  the  sui-face  of  the  thorax  moist  by  the  vapour  it  exhales.  The  cavif 
of  the  thorax  is  everywhere  lined  oy  this  smooth  and  glistening  membran 
which  ia  reality  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  or  hs^,  which,  by  bein^g^ 
applied  to  each  other  laterally,  form  the  septum  called  mediastinum :  this 
divides  the  cavity  into  two  parts,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebr 
of  the  back,  and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum.  But  the  two  laminse  of  which  th 
septum  is  formed  do  not  ever3-where  adhere  to  each  other :  for  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  they  are  separated,  to  afford  a  lodgment  io  the  heart ; 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  they  receive  between  them  the  thymus  gland. 
The  pleura  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  tiie  internal 
mammary  and  the  iatcreostals.  Its  nerves,  wliich  are  very  inconsiderable,  are; 
derived  chiefly  from  the  dorsal  and  iutercostal  nerves.  Tlie  surface  of  the; 
pleura,  like  that  of  peritonaeum  and  other  membranes  Iming  caA-ities,  is  con- 
stantly  bedeved  with  a  serous  moisture,  which  prevents  adhesions  of  the  viscera,| 
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mediastinum,  by  dividing  the  chest  into  cavities,  obviates  many  mconvem- 
«es  toThich  we  should  otherwise  be  Uable.  It  prevents  the  nght  and  left  lungs 
^  compressing  each  other  when  we  lie  on  one  side  and  consequently  con- 
mtes  to  the  freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  least  pressui-e  on 
If  the  point  of  a  sword  penetrates  between  tlie  ribs  mto  the  cavity 
ithe  tliorax,  the  lun-  on  that  side  ceases  to  pei'form  its  office  because  the  air 
ling  admitted  throagTi  the  wound,  prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lung;  while 
^^ftherlung,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediastmum,  remains  unhurt, 
il  continues  to  perform  its  functions  as  usmA— Hooper. 
rrhe  following  is  quoted  from  Lardner :—  .        r  j 

Dorsal  Surface  of  TouGUE.-It  is  on  the  superior  surface,  or  dorsum,  as 
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Pig.  416. 

'^OBSAL  SUUFACfi  OP  THE  TONGUE,  SHOWING  ITS  PAPILIART  STRUCTUHE. — Sa.ppe^. 


iOS  HAITDBOOK  OF  HiDEOPATIt  Jc. 

the  anatomists  call  it,  that  the  papillae  prevaU  in  the  greatest  numbers.   A  viei 
of  the  dorsum  is  given  in  fig  415,  horn  the  work  of  Professor  Sappey,  which 
far  the  most  accurate  and  elaborate  representation  of  the  organ  which  I  have  seen 
lhat  anatomist  classes  the  bngrial  papiUse  in  four  orders  caUed  Calyciformi 
Fungiform,  CorolMorm,  and  Hemispherical."  ji^uurm, 

fi,     ■^'^ifTi,^  ^^^'^^  0^       Papi^*  liere  described,  and  occupying 

he  middle,  third  of  he  length  of  the  tongue,  are  found  numero^is  others  S 
less  voluminous,  but  more  numerous  and  more  closely  packed  together,  like  the 
pile  of  velvet  These  stand  perpendicular  to  the  Ungual  surface,  and^  are  net 
mcJaned  backwards  as  was  maintained  by  Malpighi.  They  are  generaUv 
arranged  m  paraUel  hnes  emerging  fi-om  tlie  axis  of  the  tongue,  as  brancles 
emerge  from  the  stem  of  a  leaf.  These  papillae  have  generally  a  form  resem- 
bling that  ot  a  mushroom  being  expanded  at  the  summit  and  contracted  at  the 
base  whence  they  have  derived  the  name  of  fungiform.  Their  ma-niitude  is 
greater  than  -that  of  other  papillae  by  whicb  they  are  surrounded,  but  very 
mtenor  to  that  ot  the  calycitorm  above  described.  These  fungiform  Bacillae  a-e 
shown  m  Ilg.  415^.  ^ 

Fig.  454. 

Fig.  453. 

h 


BIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  LARTNX  AND 
PART  OF  THE  WINDPIPE. 

(Lardner.) 
S.  Thyroid.    9,  9,  Cricoid.  10 
Crico-thyToid  muscle.  11.  Crico- 
thyroid membrane.    12.  Upper 
rings  of  trachea. 


TOP  THKOAT   AND  TRACHEA 

DISSECTED.  {Lardner.) 

a.  Right  arytenoid  cartilage. 
,  t.  Posterior  margins  of  thjToid. 


c.  Back  of  cricoid,  h.  Hyoid  bone, 
c  Epiglottis.  6.  Left  posterior- 
crico- arytenoid  muscle,  s.  Arj-- 
tenoid  muscle.  Fibrous  mem- 
brane at  back  of  trachea,  with 
glands  lying  on  it.  n.  Muscular 
fibres  of  trachea,  r.  Cartilaginous 
rmgs  of  trachea. 


EESPIBATOBT  0RGA:NS. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 


1.  Cavities  of  the  thorax.  2. 
Portion  of  cavity  of  the  abdomen 

3.  Lateral  or  muscular  and  move- 
able portions  of  the  diaphragm. 

4.  Central  or  tendinous  and  fixed 
portion  of  the  diaphragm. 


{From  Dr.  Smith.) 


iSSPiBATORY  Organs. — The  following  engraving  of  the  windpipe  shows  aiso 
lilarge  bronchial  tubes  branching  out  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The 
!  bronchial  tubes,  Eig.  2,  are  prolongations  of  the  larger  branches.  AH  the 
uchial  tubes  ai"e  lined  with  a  ciliated  mucous  membrane  lining,  and  with  air 
- ;  exceedingly  minute  opening  into  them,  as  Fig.  3  ;  all  these  large  and  finer 
ess  and  the  minute  air  cells  have  blood  veins  called  arteries  lining  theii-  sides, 
iJdes  nerves  and  venous  vessels  to  carry  away  the  exhausted  blood ;  every  time 
ilraw  in  the  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  forced  by  an  average  power  of  four  cwt.  into 
hhese  tubes  and  air  cells  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  blood  veins,  which  are 
;'iuch  delicate  structure  that  the  air  is  inmiediately  absorbed  into  the  blood 
■mgh  the  sides  of  the  veins,  and  turns  the  blood  to  a  scarlet  colour  by  the 
-•gen  contained  in  the  air.  The  lungs  occupy  the  chest,  and  are  in  form  of 
ss,  there  being  three  in  the  right  side  and  two  in  the  left ;  between  the  latter 
Maced  the  heart,  occupying  as  it  were  the  place  of  one  lobe,  the  whole  are 
•xaiaed  in  a  bag  called  the  pleui-a,  which  is  moistened  by  serum,  that  the 
:-^s  may  play  easy.  When  the  blood  is  impoverished  or  intlamed,  this  serum  is 
r  ating,  and  adhesion  often  takes  place. — Engravings  from  Q;uam  and  Wilson. 
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No.  1,  windpipe  with  large  broncliial  tubes.  No.  2,  small  bronchial  tubes 
ramifyiiig  into  the  lungs.  No.  3,  air  cells  lining  the  bronchial  tubes.  Se#i 
description  of  above  cut,  preceding  page,  409. 


RESPIBATOBT  OE&ANS. 


Ll  minute  portion  of  the  human  lung  magnified  50  diameters,,  showing  the 
liillary  network  formed  by  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary 
.3ry  and  veins.  1,  1,  the  arterial  [pure  blood)  side  of  the  figure ;  2,  a  large 
nnch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  supplying  the  plexus  with  blood.  3,  a 
1  ous  {exhausted  blood)  trunk  conyeying  the  blood  from  the  capillary  plexus. — 
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A  portion  of  tlie  lung,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  filaments  of 
the  puhnonary  plexuses  around  the  vessels  and  bronchial  tubes.  1,  the  piil-J 
monary  vein  bringing  blood  to  be  oxygenized ;  2,  the  pulmonary  artery  re-; 
turning  blood  now  fit  for  circulation  ;  3,  the  bronchial  tube,  the  nervous  filaj 
ments  are  seen  ramifying  upon  these  vessels  to  give  motion,  sensation,  ane 
power  of  chemical  change  in  the  blood. — Engraving  from  Quain. 

"  The  lungs  are  covered  with  a  fine  membrane,  a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  called^ 

Sleura  vulmonalis.  The  internal  sui-face  of  the  air-cells  is  coveredT  with  a  verTf 
ne,  delicate,  and  sensible  membrane,  which  is  continued  from  the  larjux  tlu-ough) 
the  trachea  and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are  the  bronchial,  a  branch 
of  the  aorta,  which  carries  blood  to  the  hmgs  for  their  nourishment ;  and  the 
pulmonary,  which  circulates  the  blood  through  the  air-cells  to  undergo  a  certain 
change.  The  pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood  that  has  undergone  tliis  change, 
by  four  trunks,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bronchial  veins  terminate 
in  the  vena  azygos.  The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and  great 
intercostal.  Tlie  absorbents  are  of  two  orders,  the  superficial  and  the  acep- 
seated;  the  former  are  more  readily  detected  than  the  latter.  The  elands  ot 
these  Tiscera  are  called  bronchial.  They  are  muciparous,  aud  situated  about  the 
bronchia." — Dr.  Hooper.  i 


STBtrOTUBE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
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VIBW  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES,  TERMINATING 
IN  AIR  VESICLES. 


External  view. — 1.  Bronchial  tube.    2.  Air  vesicles. 
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Mucous  Membbanes. — The  mucous  membranes]me  all  those  passages  by  which 
internal  parts  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  by  which  either  matters  are 
eliminatea  from  the  body  or  foreign  substances  taken  mto  it.  They  are  soft  and 
velvety,  and  extremely  vascular.  Their  basis,  or  proper  texture,  seems  to 
belong  to  the  albumiuous  structures.  The  internal  or  free  surface,  of  the 
mucous  membranes  is  at  every  part  invested  with  one  or  more  lavers  of 
epithelial  cells,  which  are  separated  from  the  vascular  tissue  by  the  layer  of 
basement  membrane.  . 

The  mucous  membranes  are  described  as  lining  certam  prmcipal  tracts,  i. 
The  digestive  tract  commences  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  from  which  prolonga- 
tions pass  into  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands.  From  the  niouth  it  passes 
through  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  to  the  stomach,  and  is  thence  con- 
tmued  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  termination  of  the 
rectum,  being  in  its  course  arranged  iu  the  various  folds  and  depressions,  and 
prolonged  iato  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas  and  Uver,  and  into  the  gall-bladder.  2. 
The  respiratory  tract  iacludes  tlie  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
nose  and  the  various  sinuses  communicating  with  it,  the  lachrymal  canal  and 
sac  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  and  eyehds,  and  the  prolongation  which  passes 
along  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  lines  the  tympanum  and  the  inner  surtace  of  the 
memlrana  tympani.  Crossing  the  pharynx,  and  lining  that  part  of  it  which  is 
above  the  soft  palate,  the  respiratory  tract  leads  into  the  glottis  whence  it  is 
continued  through  the  larynx  and  trachea,  to  the  bronchi  and  their  divisions, 
which  it  lines  as  far  as  the  branches  of  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-thhtieth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  3.  The  genito-urinary^  tract,  which  lines  the  whole  of  the 
urinary  passages,  from  the  external  orifice  to  the  termination  of  the  tubmi 
uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  extends  into  and  through  the  organs  of  generation  m 
both  sexes,  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  connected  with  them,  and  m  the  female 
becomes  continuous  with  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  at  the  fimbriae  ot 
the  Fallopian  tubes.— ZiVfe.  ,-^.,st^-         -i  ■ 

"  ■     ^    -    81— (From  Kirke  and  White)— T^OiS  consists  m 

the  incessant  vibration  of  fine,  pellucid,  blunt 
processes,  about  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  long, 
termed  cilia,  situated  on  the  free  extremities  of 
the  cells  of  epithelium  covering  certain  sur- 
faces of  the  body.  The  form  of  epitheUum  on 
which  cilia  occur  is  most  commonly  of  the  cylin- 
drical kind ;  but  sometimes,  as  on  the  surface 
lining  the  cerebral  ventricles,  it  is  of  the  t«s- 
selated  variety. 

In  man,  and  probablv  in  Manmiaha  generaUy, 
the  cUiarv  epithelium  lines  the  intcnor  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  except  the  olfactory  region,  and  of 
the  frontal  and  other  sinuses  communieatmg 
with  it,  the  lachrjnnal  canal  and  sac,  and  is 
spread  over  the  mucous  surface  of  both  eyehds, 
but  not  over  the  the  conjunctiva  covermg  the 
eye  itself.  From  the  posterior  part  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  it  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

poruon  ujL  uiL^  ^^.-.^^    pharjiix,  wluch  it  lines  to  about  opposite  the 

brane  of  the  ti-achca  of  a  rabbit,  lower  border  of  the  atlas ;  it  is  also  spread  over 
1  the  cQia ;  2,  lines  indicating  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  soft  palate,  and  lateraUy 
the  several  epithelial  cells  on  is  continued  to  the  orifice  of  tlie  Eustacluan 
whichtheciUa  are  placed.  After  tube,  through  %yhich  canal  it  extends  mto  the. 
Valentin,  b.  Separate  cylin-  cavity  and  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Uiliary 
dera  of  cnithcUum,  wth  cilia  epithelium  occurs  also  over  the  whole  extent  ot 
attached  from  the  trachea  of  the  respiratory  mucous  tract,  cominencmg  at 
cat    AfS  Henle.  the  larjux,  and  ceasing  only  near  the  termina- 

the  cat.   Alter  iieme  j  It  is  met  with  also  in 


Ciliated  Epithelium, 
A 


A.  Cilia  as  seen  vibrating  on  a 
portion  of  the  mucous  mera- 
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female  generative  apparatiis,  commencing  about  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
psnding  along  the  Pallopiau  tubes  to  their  fimbriated  extremities,  and  con- 
ned for  a  short  distance  along  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  tubes ;  and  in  the 
ce  it  occurs  in  the  epididymis.  j    ,     •  , 

f  f  a  portion  of  ciliary  mucous  membrane  from  a  living  or  recently  dead  animal 
nmoistened  and  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  ciha  are  observed  to  be  in 
<stant  motion,  either  whirling  round  theb-  fixed  extremities  so  that  then:  ends 
ocribe  cii-cles,  or  waving  continually  backwards  and  forwards,  and  alternately 
nag  and  falhng  with  a  lashing  or  fanning  movement.  Durmg  the  lashing 
wements  each  of  the  cilia  performs  a  motion  somewhat  similar  to  that  per- 
med during  the  feathering  of  an  oar  in  rowing :  hence  the  general  result  of 
irr  movements  is  to  produce  a  continuous  current  in  a  determinate  direction; 

this  direction  is  invariably  the  same  on  the  same  surface,  bemg  usually 
sards  its  external  orifice.  In  the  production  of  such  current  probably  con- 
ss  the  principal  use  of  the  cilia,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  propel  the  fluids  or 
luute  particles  which  come  within  the  range  of  their  influence,  and  to  aid  m 
irir  expulsion  from  the  body.  ,   ,  .     ,  •,  ■    ,i  l 

m  the  frog,  triton,  and  probably  most  or  all  other  naked  Amphibia,  the  epithe- 
na  at  and  jnst  within  the  neck  or  commencing  dilatation  of  the  Malpighian 
SBule  {in  the  kidneys)  is  cfliated.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  the 
unhar  arrangement  of  the  seminal  tubes  or  branches  of  the  vasa  deferentia, 
io.ch  open  into  one  end  of  the  Malpighian  capsules,  while  the  urine-tubes  open 
) )  the  others.  The  cdia  work  towards  the  seminal  tubes,  and  would  prevent 
:  seminal  fluid  from  mingling  with  the  urine. 

"L'he  following  observations,  by  Dr.  Smith,  show  the  cause  of  hyer  diseases 
un  residence  m  hot  chmates ;  the  physical  conformation  not  being  adapted 
mn  infancy  to  the  atmosphere,  and  from  having  been  accustomed  in  this  or 
eer  colder  climates  to  breathe  air  more  highly  charged  with  oxygen:— 
'aathology  confirms  the  evidence  derived  from  comparative  anatomy  and 
fsiology.   When  the  function  of  the  lung  is  interrupted  by  disease,  the 
luvity  of  the  liver  is  increased.   In  inflammation  of  the  lung  (pneumonia),  in 
,  deposition  of  adventitious  matter  in  the  lung  (tubercles),  by  which  the  air 
iicles  are  compressed  and  obUterated,  the  lung  loses  the  power  of  decarbon- 
!ig  the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease  with  which 
:-is  affected.   In  this  case  the  secretion  of  bUe  is  increased.   In  diseases 
•the  heart,  the  liver  is  enlarged.    In  the  morbus  casruleus,  the  liver  re- 
las  through  life  its  foetal  state  of  disproportion.    In  the   last  place, 
pre  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  respiratory  action  of  the  liver,  in  the 
Lorious  ofiice  which  it  performs  for  the  lung,  during  the  heat  of  summer  in 
ill,  and  all  the  year  round  in  hot  climates.    In  the  heat  of  summer,  and  more 
'•ecially  in  the  mtense  and  constant  heat  of  a  warm  climate,  in  consequence  of 
i  rarefaction  of  the  air,  respiration  by  the  lung  is  less  active  and  efiicient  than 
ibhe  winter  of  the  cold  climate.   Dnrmg  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  this  long- 
lUtinued  heat,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  carbon  in  the  blood. 
;  actual  accumulation  is  prevented,  by  an  increased  activity  in  the  secretion  of 
V!,  to  which  the  liver  is  stimulated  by  the  heat.   In  order  to  obtain  the 
'  '  'rial  for  the  formation  of  this  unusual  quantity  of  bile,  it  abstracts  carbon 
ly  from  the  blood-  to  this  extent  it  compensates  for  the  diminished 
:;iency  of  the  lung,  and  thus  removes  through  the  vena  portse  that  superfluous 
'bou  which  would  otherwise  have  been  excreted  through  the  pulmonary 
'■317  next." 
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a.  Heart.-H.  Stomach,-I  D.apbragm  ,^  setoVroo 

sUoulder-joiiit  articulation  of  bla<lc-bone  -1. 1.  1.  i^ai  >  agu^  branches 
and  pass^g  to  the  'S^;;^;^^,"^^^^^^^^^  plexu.  of  tb 

the  par  '«g^'°,-p3-5?5^i„u8  of  tbo  par  yagum.-6.  Gastric  plexus  or  corda  ventnculi  of  tte 
par  vagiim.-5  Cardiac  ptocus  ™  trochlearis  •^"^^''TS- ^''^P^^'? 

par  vagum.-T.  Foiu^hnerv^,  a  o^^^  face,  ari.sing  by  a  scries  of  single  root8.-9  Brwi^ 

norve  or  portio  diu-a  to  the  mos^'os      ^         superior  external  respiratory  or  spin^  accesso 

^iJ,\°.M=;:rT^^^  T,f:^^s^^fU^te^r^o-.\Vb^  BeVr^ 

3tgKp  tL^n\bT-'S^^^^^  -'--^  -P^^^^ 

Bcrratua  magnua. 
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General  view  of  the 
viscera  of  the  ab- 
domen.—  1.  Stomach, 
raised;  2.  under  sur- 
face of  liver ;  3.  gall- 
bladder ;  4.  spleen ; 
5.  pancreas ;  6.  kid- 
neys ;  7.  ureters ;  8. 
urinary  bladder ;  9. 
portion  of  the  intes- 
tine called  duodenum; 

10.  portion  of  the  in. 
testine  called  rectum ; 

11.  the  aorta. — Dr. 
Smith. 


The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  body,  behind  the  stomach,  and 
just  under  the  lower  ribs.  They  are  for 
purifying  the  blood,  and  also  for  carrying 
off  the  principal  part  of  the  liquid  which 
has  been  taken  mto  the  stomach,  and 
absorbed  into  the  blood.  T9  effect  this, 
the  blood  is  carried  by  veins  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidneys,  and  there  some 
undiscovered  power  extracts  the  urine 
from  the  blood,  and  along  with  it,  im- 
purities which,  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  blood,  would  bring  on  disease  and 
death.  The  engraving  will  show  the 
plan  of  the  veins  which  circulate  in  the 
kidneys.  It  only  shows  a  few  of  them  ; 
the  number  of  similar  ones  in  both 
kidneys  can  scarcely  be  numbered.  For 
instance,  the  uriniferous  tubes,  H,  are  m 
bundles  of  twenty  together.  All  these 
suction  pipes  are  at  work  at  the  same  time,  extracting  the  urine  from  the 
.   G 13  the  vein  bringing  the  blood  into  the  kidneys,  a  and  u  are  small 


THE  KIDNEYS. 
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vems  that  branch  off  like  twigs  in  great  numbers  from  the  main  veins,  and  each 
fends  in  a  tuft  or  ball  of  veins  b.  h  is  a  uriniferous  tube,  one  end  of  which,  k, 
incloses  the  tuft  of  veins  b,  from  which  tuft  it  extracts  the  urine  from  the  blood, 
and  carries  it  down  to  h,  and  forward  to  large  ducts  which  receive  all  the  tubes, 
and  convey  their  contents  (urine)  into  the  bladder.  A  yein,  i,  takes  away  the 
purified  blood  and  unites  with  a  number  of  other  similar  veins,  e  and  c,  which 
are  performing  the  same  office  1o  ether  Tirtniferous  tubes.  These  unite  in  the 
vein  D,  and  carry  the  blood  back  through  various  iatricate  tubes  agdn  to  the 
heart,  to  be  again  mixed  with  new  material,  which,  after  being  pumped  mto  the 
lungs  to  receive  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  again  comes  round  to  the  same  mmute 
vessels,  to  be  again  pimfied.  See  Kirke,  as  foUows  :—  ,  , ,  ,  .  ,  , , 
"  Secbetion  of  Urine.— The  separation  of  unne  from  the  blood  is  probablT 
effected,  like  other  secretions,  by  the  agency  of  gland  cells,  and  equally  in  ail 
parts  of  the  urine  tubes ;  the  urea  and  urid  acid,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  other 
constituents  existing  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  may  need  onlv  separation,  that  is, 
they  may  pass  from  the  blood  to  the  urine  without  further  elaboration ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  principles  of  the  urine,  such  as  the  acid 
phosphates  and  the  sulphates,  for  these  salts  do  not  exist  m  the  blood,  and  must 
be  formed  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the  cells.  The  large  size  of  the  renal 
arteries  and  veins  permits  so  rapid  a  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  kidneys, 
that  the  whole  of  the  blood  is  purified  by  them.  The  secretion  of  urine  is  rapid 
in  comparison  with  other  secretions,  and  as  each  portion  is  secreted  it  propelj 
those  akeady  in  the  tubes  onwai'd  mto  the  pelvis.  Thence  through  the  ureter 
the  urine  passes  into  the  bladder.  Observations  show  how  fast  some  substances 
pass  from  the  stomach  thi-ough  the  circulation,  and  through  the  vessels  9!  the 
kidneys.  Perrocyanate  of  potash  so  passed,  on  one  occasion,  m  one  mmute; 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  rhubarb,  occupied  from  sixteen  to  thirty-tive 
minutes." — Kirke,  339. 


.4  is  a  sudoriferous 
gland  ;  6,  c,  the  duct,  j^. 
which  comes  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin 
in  a  spired  form ;  it  „ 
is    calculated    that  ^ 
there  are  7  to  8  mil-/ 
lions  of  these  in  the 
skin  of  the  human 
body,  measuring  a 
total  length   of  28 
miles,  and  they  thi-ow 
out  about  21b8.  in 
insensible  perspira- 
tion every  24  hours,  g 
besides  what  comes 
away  by  active  per- 
spiration ;     the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular 
and  adipose  tissue ; 
e,  the  derma  ;  /,  the 
papilla;  g,  the  rete 
mucosum ;    A,  the 
epidenuis. 

PBCTIONAL 
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Sebaceous  an4 
sudoriparous 
glands   of  the 
skin.     1,  the 
thin    cuticle  ^ 
2,  the  cutis ;  3, 
adipose  tissue 
4,  a  hair,  in 
its  follicle  (5)1 
6,  sebaceouf 
gland,  oper 
into  the  follic 
of  the  hair  bj 
an  efferei 
duct  ;    7,  tl 
sudoriparoii 
gland,  tliroughi 
which  the  per- 
spiration passes 
outwards. 


1 

jiiunaii  CUT  OF  THE  SKIN  HIGHLY  MAQNmED. 

Fiff  A   shows  the  corkscrew  pores  of  the  skin,  computed      eight  miUionJ 
in!  Lman  body,  and'  twenty-ei'ght  miles  in  length  ;  ^l-se  ^^har^  from 
to  three  pounds  of  waste  matter  in  twenty-four  hours.    B  is  a  magmfaed  seen 
of  the  skin,  showing  the  position  and  growth  of  a  hau 


THE  HEART.  41'9 

TKUCTURE  OF  SoN. — Taking  the  skin,  in  the  ordinary  popular  acceptation  of 
■erm,  as  the  tegrumentary  coating  of  the  body  extending  from  the  exterior 
ice  to  tlie  muscles  and  other  organs,  it  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
■  3  distinct  layers,  the  innermost  of  which  is  composed  of  cellular  and  adipose 
er  of  soft  texture.    The  middle,  called  the  tnie  skin,  derma  or  corium,  is  a 
ig  and  tough  web  of  interlaced  fibres,  pervaded  by  blood-vesselSj  lymphatics, 
1  uerves  ;  and  the  external,  called  the  epidei-mis,  is  a  species  of  semi-transpareut 
>ish,  totally  divested  of  all  vascular  or  fibrous  organs,  and  altogether  in- 
;  ible.   The  thickness  of  bhis  covering,  including  all  its  three  layers,  though 
\  ing  much  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  body,  nowhere  exceeds  a  small  fraction  of 
1  ,  '.ch ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  apparent  tnat  its  structure  can  only  be  submitted 
3servation  and  analysis  by  means  of  the  microscope. — Lardner. 


THE  HEART.— FROM  SIR  CHARLES  BELl's  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


:g.  1,  left  ventricle;  2,  left  auricle;  3,  3,  3,  3,  pulmonic  veins;  4,  4,  two 
(  ;  branches  of  pulmonic  artery  ;  5,  aorta ;  6,  carotids  and  subclavians  ; 
I  va  descendens;  8,  cava  ascendens,  with  all  its  branches  from  the  liver; 
i  eat  coronary  vein  running  along  the  back  of  the  heart,  betwixt  the  auricle 
I  V  ventricle,  in  a  groove  surrounded  by  fat. 
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'on  !m  average  one  hogshead  of  blood  passes  tnrough  tne  heart  eveiy  aouj 

Ctoirs  s\troh^4'*  SitS  s 

She  east  cZcei^edS^^  muscles  must  be  eoustructed  with  extraor- 
dinary  contractile  power. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  AURICLES. 

^7,  12 


—  2 


i 


Fig.  317.» 


8,  8.  Muscles  surrounding  ngM  8;'}^  ^ava.    10.  Muscles  but 

Muscles  surrounding  ^'^5°}^tlTor  vena  cava'  11  Muscles  separating  right 
rounding  embouchure  of  72  ^,2  \luscles  surrounding  embouchure^^ 

fromleftpulmonary  veins.    12,  12,  lA  often 

oi^^^^^:J:;'Z,ic^  a:T^rLeakcn^9  tke  .koie  system; 
ttltJlole  0^  Heart  disease  after  rHcumat.c  fe... 


Sappcy. 


QUANilTX   03?  BLOOD   TASSING   THBOUGH  THE  HEATlT. 
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Wiew  of  the  heart,  with  the 
A-at  vessels  in  connexion  with 
on  the  right  side,  its  diffe- 
tit  chambers  being  laid  open, 
di    its     structure  sho\vn. 
The  vena  cava  superior. 
The    vena  cava  uiferior. 
.  Cut  edge  of  the  right  auricle 
r:nied  aside  to  show,  4,  the 
.sity  of  the  right  auricle,  into 
:iuch  the  two  venae  cavtE  pour 
3  blood  retui-ned  from  all 
Tts  of  the  body.    5.  Hook 
spending  the  reflected  portion 
the  wall  of  the  auiicle. 

■  The  right  ventricle .  7 .  Cut 
;ge  of  the  wall  of  the  ven- 
Icle,  a  portion  of  which  has 
I'-en  removed  to  show,  8,  the 

vity    of  the  ventricle.  9. 
•.:tuation  of  the  opening  be- 
aeen  the  auricle  and  ventricle, 
RUed  the  auiicular  orifice  of 
o.e  ventricle.   10.  Valve  placed 
titween  the  auricles  and  ven- 
idcles,  one  margin  being  firmly 
,oched  to    the  auriculo-ven- 
fidcular    opening   in    its   en-  T>,-^>,o 
nre  extent,  the  other  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.    11.  Piobe 
Massed  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  underneath  the  valve,  showing 
lae  course  of  the  blood  from  the  former  chamber  to  the  latter.    12  Ihe 
Slumnse  camesE  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  waUs  of  the  ventricle, 
le  other  extremity  ending  in  tendinous  threads  attached  to  the  loose  margin 

■  the  valve.  13.  Passage  to  the  puhnonary  artery.  14.  The  tliree  semilunar 
alves  placed  at  the  commencement  of,  15,  the  pulmonary  artery,  lb.  ihe 
ivo  great  branches  into  which  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  divides,  one 
r  ranch  going  to  each  lung.— Dr.  Smith.  A  membranous  bag,  caUed  the  pen- 
■jirdium,  contains  the  heart ;  see  page  387. 

The  foUowing  is  from  Dr.  Smith  :-"No  one  is  able  by  a  voluntary  effort  to 
,xpel  the  whole  contents  of  the  lungs.   Observation  and  experiment  lead  to  the 
onclusion  that  the  lungs,  when  moderately  distended,  contain  at  a  paedium 
-bout  twelve  pints  of  air.   As  one  pint  is  inhaled  at  an  ordmary  mspu-ation  and 
•omewhat  less  than  the  same  volume  is  expelled  at  an  ordinary  expiration,  there 
emain  present  in  the  lungs,  at  a  mhiimum,  eleven  pints  of  air.    ihere  is  one  act 
f  respiration  to  four  pulsations  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  m  the  ordmary  state  ot 
wealth  there  are  seventy-two  pulsations,  so  there  are  eighteen  respirations  m  a 
ninute,  or  25,920  in  the  twenty-four  hours.   About  two  ounces  ot  blood  are 
eceived  by  the  heart  at  each  ddatation  of  the  auricles:  about  the  same  quantity 
3  expelled  from  it  at  each  contraction  of  its  ventricles ;  consequently,  as  tne 
laeart  dilates  and  contracts  seventy-two  times  in  a  mmute,  it  sends  thus  otten  to 
'(he  lungs,  there  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air,  two  ounces  of  blood,  it  is  estunatca 
V  Haller  that  10,527  grains  of  blood  occupy  the  same  space  as  10,000  graiM  ot 
'ater  •  so  that  if  one  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  253  grams,  the  same  bulk  ot 
ilood  will  weigh  2664  grains.   It  is  ordinarily  estimated  that  on  an  average  one 
-ircuit  of  the  blood  is  performed  in  150  seconds;  but  it  is  shown  that  the 
[.quantity  of  air  always  present  in  the  lungs  contains  precisely  a  sulhcient  quantity 
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of  oxygen  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  while  flowing  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  8ev445t' 
two  contractions  of  the  heart  per  minute,  for  the  exact  space  of  160  seci 
It  is  therefore  higlily  probable  that  tliis  interval  of  time,  160  seconds,  it 
exact  period  in  which  the  blood  peribrms  one  circuit,  and  not  150  second:., 
former  observations  had  assigned.  If  this  be  so,  then  540  circuits  are  perfoilf 
in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  that  is,  there  are  three  complete  cii-culations  oi[ 
blood  through  the  body  in  every  eight  minutes  of  time.   But  it  has  been 
that  the  weight  of  the  blood  is  to  that  of  water  as  1.0527  is  to  nnity,  and 
consequently,  10,527  grauis  of  blood  are  in  volume  the  same  as  10,000  gra 
water.   Erom  this  it  results  that  if  in  the  human  adult  two  ounces  of  blooL 
propelled  into  the  lungs  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  that  is,  seventy- 
times  in  a  minute,  there  are  in  the  whole  body  precisely  384  ounces,  or  twenty-j 
pounds  avoirdupois,  which  measnre  692.0657  cubic  mches,  or  withia  one  c 
inch  of  twenty  imperial  pints,  which  measure  693.1847  cubic  inches.  B»^^,, 
elaborate  series  of  calculations  from  these  data  Mr.  Pinlaison  has  deduced 
following  general  results : — 1.  As  there  are  foux  pulsations  to  one  respiral 
there  are  eight  ounces  of  blood,  measuring  14.418  cubic  iuches,  presei 
to  10.5843  grains  of  air,  measuring  34.24105  cubic  inches.  2.  The  whole  cont 
of  the  lungs  is  equal  to  a  volume  of  very  nearly  411  cubic  inches  full  of 
w^eighing  127  grains,  of  which  29.18132  grains  are  oxygen.   3.  In  the  spac 
live-sixth  parts  of  one  second  of  time,  two  ounces  or  960  grains  weight  of  bl( 
measuring  3|  or  3.60451  cubic  inches  are  presented  for  aeration.   4.  There 
the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  114  times  the  bulk  of  the  blood  presented,  w 
the  weight  of  the  blood  so  presented  is  7h  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  th 
contained.   5.  In  one  minute  of  time  the  fresh  air  inspired  amounts  to  I 
cubic  inches,  or,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  eighteen piuts,  weighing  190^  grains.  6. 
one  hour  the  quantity  mspired  amounts  to  1066f  pints,  or  2  hogsheads, 
gallons,  and  lOi  pints,  weighing  23|  ounces  and  31  grains.   7.  In  one  da 
amounts  to  57  hogsheads,  1  gallon,  and  7i  pints,  weighing  571^  ounces 
25  gi'ains.    8.  To  this  volume  of  air  there  are  presented  for  aeration  in 
minute  of  time  144  ounces  of  blood,  in  volunie  2594  cubic  niches,  which  is  \vi{|I 
18  cubic  inches  of  an  imperial  gallou;  9,  in  one  hour  540  pounds  avoirdupJI 
measuring  4495-  pints,  or  1  hogshead  and  li  pints ;  and  10,  in  the  twentv-f 
hours,  in  weight  12,960  pounds  •  in  bulk  10,782^  pints,  that  is,  24  hogsheads  ; 
4  gallons.   11.  Thus,  in  round  numbers,  there  flow  to  the  human  lungs  ev 
miaute  nearly  18  pints  of  air  (besides  the  12  piuts  constantly  in  the  air  vesic 
and  nearly  8  pints  of  blood ;  but  in  the_  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  upwards! 
57  hogsheads  of  air  and  24  hogsheads  of  blood." 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Smith :— "  Ail  the  arteries  of  the  body  proceed  fid 
two  trunks;  that  connected  with  the  pulmonic  circle— the  pulmonary  artery,  d 
that  connected  with  the  systemic  cii'cle — the  aorta.  These  vessels,  as  they 
out  from  the  heart  and  proceed  to  their  ultimate  termination,  are  arborescd 
that  is,  they  successively  increase  in  number  and  diminish  in  size,  like  i 
branches  of  a  tree  going  off  from  the  trunk.  Each  trunk  usually  ends  by  div 
ing  into  two  or  more  branches,  the  combined  area  of  which  is  always  greai 
than  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  spring,  in  the  proportion  of  about  o 
and  a  half  to  one.  As  the  branch  proceeds  to  its  ultimate  termination  it  divi( 
and  subdivides,  until  at  length  the  vessel  becomes  so  miuute,  that  it  can 
longer  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  These  ultimate  branches  are  called  capillj 
vessels,  from  their  hair-like  smallness  (Fig.  119,  4) ;  but  this  terra  does  n 
adequately  express  their  minuteness.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  red  particle  f 
the  blood,  at  tlic  medium  calculation,  is  not  more  than  the  three-thousandth  pt 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  yet  vast  numbers  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  so  sm 
that  they  are  incapable  of  admitting  one  of  ihese  particles,  and  receive  only  t 
colourless  portion  of  the  blood.  Every  portion  of  an  arterv,  by  reason  of  t 
elasticity  of  its  coats,  preserves  nearly  a  cylindrical  form ;  and  as  the  area  of  t 
branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  trunks,  the  blood,  in  proceeding  from  t 
heart  to  the  capillaries,  though  passing  thi'ough  a  series  of  descending  cyhude: 


Li 


ARTEllIES  AND  TEINS. 
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jally  flowing  through  an  enlarging  space.   Tlie  disposition  of  the  veins  like 
;  of  the  arteries, is  arborescent,  but  in  an  inverse  order;  for  the  course  ot  tne 
-  is  is  from  capQlary  vessels  to  visible  branches,  and  from  visible  branches  to 
e  trunks  (Fig.  120,  1,  2,  3).   In  every  part  of  the  body  where  the  capillary 
iries  terminate  the  capillary  veins  begin,  and  the  branches  uniting  to  form 
aks  and  the  small  to  form  large  trunks,  and  the  trunks  always  advancing 
-ati  the  heart,  and  always  increasing  in  magnitude  as  they  approach  it,  lonn 
ength  the  two  veins  which,  it  has  been  stated,  return  all  the  blood  ot  the  body 
;he  right  auricle  of  the  heart.   The  veins  are  very  much  more  numerous  than 
arteries,  for  they  often  consist  of  double  sets,  and  thev  are  at  the  same  time 
re  capacious  and  more  extensible.   Reckoning  the  whole  of  the  blood  at  one- 
h  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  is  estimated  that,  of  tins  quantity,  about  one- 
rth  is  in  the  arterial  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  in  the  venous  system. 
3  combined  area  of  the  branches  of  the  veins  is  much  greater  than  that  ot  the 
)  trunks  in  which  they  terminate  (Fig.  120,  1,  2,  3,  4) :  the  blood  therefore, 
returning  to  the  heart,  is  always  flowing  from  a  large  into  a  smaller  space 
s  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  artery  freely  communicate  in  all  parts  of 
body  by  means  of  what  are  called  anastomosing  branches,  and  tliis  communi- 
ion  of  branch  with  branch  and  trunk  with  trunk  is  termed  anastomosis.  The 


Fig.  119. 

"View  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
tery  divides  and  sub-divides  into 
■ultimate  branches.  1,  trunk  of 
artery ;  2,  large  branches  into 
lich  it  subdivides ;  3,  small 
anches,  successively  becoming 
laller  and  smaller,  until  they  ter- 
inate  in,  4,  the  capillary  branches. 
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same  intercommtmication,  but  with  still  greater  freedom  and  freaueiicy,  takoj 
place  among  the  branches  of  the  veins.  In  both  orders  of  vessels  the  commuTii- 
cation  is  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  branch  and  its  distance 
from  the  heart.  It  is  ^so  more  frequent  in  proportion  as  a  part  is  exposed  to 
pressure ;  hence  the  minute  arteries  and  veins  about  a  joint  are  distinguished  iot 
the  multitude  of  their  anastomosing  branches ;  and  above  all,  it  is  frequent  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  organ ;  hence  the  most  remarkable  anasto- 
mosis in  the  body  is  in  the  brain.  By  this  provision  care  is  taken  that  no  part 
be  deprived  of  its  supply  of  blood;  for  if  one  channel  be  blocked  up,  a  hundred 
more  are  open  to  the  current,  and  the  transmission  of  it  to  any  particular  region 
or  organ  bj  two  or  more  channels,  instead  of  through  one  trunk,  is  a  part  of  the 
same  provision.  Thus  the  fore-arm  possesses  four  principal  arteries  with  corres- 
ponding veins,  and  the  brain  receives  its  blood  through  four  totally  independent 
canals." 


Fig.  120. 

View  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  minute  branches  of  the  vein 
tmite  to  form  the  larger  branches 
and  the  trunks.  1,  capOlary 
venous  branches ;  2,  small  branches 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  capil- 
lary ;  3,  larger  branches  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  smaller,  and  gra- 
dually increasiag  in  size,  to  form 
the  great  trunk ;  4,  a  portion  of 
which  is  laid  open  to  show  its 
inner  surface  and  the  arrangement 
of,  5,  the  valves  formed  by  its 
inner  coat. 


BAMIFICATIOUS  OF  BLOOD-TESSELS. 
Fig.  118. 
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Portion  of  an  artery,  sho-wing 
the  several  coats  of  which  it  is 
composed  separated  from  each 
other.  1,  the  internal  or  serous 
coat;  2,  the  middle  or  fibrous 
coat ;  3,  the  external  or  cellu- 
lar coat. — Dr.  &nith. 


3  2  1 

rOifw-p-RM  HAMmcATiONS  OF  THE  Blood-vesseis.  —  As  has  teen  already 
iS^edlhe  arteries  and  veins  distribute  themselves  in  innnmeraUe  ratnifica- 
S  from  the  K  through  all  parts  of  the  body.  They  spread  through 
eie  muscles,  amid 


ifhose  fibres  tliey 
Bunify ;  and  pene- 
ifate    the  very 
aones,  whose 
TTructure  is  filled 
ith  them.  We 
.ave  already  given, 
1  Fig.   314,  a 
aeneral  view  of 
lie    manner  in 
Vhich    the  ar- 
Bries  ramify;  and 
ithe    veins  diifer 
vcom  the  arrange- 
ment there  repre- 
sented   only  iu 
lihiSj  that  while  the 
uarger  arteries  are 
xjenerally  confined 
oo  certain  depths 
within  the  surface, 
ereins  of  large  size 
iramify  superficially 
lalso  in  immense 
mrambers,  so  as  to 
Kbe  rendered  visible 
ain  various  parts  of 
ithe  body  as  blue 
idines  seen  through 
ithe  semi-transpa- 
trent  texture  of  the 
jppidermis,  or  su- 
3«perficial  sldn. 

It  may  be  here 
tetated    that  the 
ibkin,  properly  so 
cicalled,  is  that  co- 
vering   having  a 


328.— BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  MESENTERTf. 
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very  sensible  thickness,  which  is  taken  between  the  fingers  when  we  pinoli 
the  surface  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  the  back  of  the  hand  or  the 
neck.  This  consists  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  inner  and  thicker  part,  called 
the  true  skin,  cutis  or  derma,  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  skin ;  and  the  superi 
ficial  or  thinner  part,  called  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  covering  of  the  skin,  fiom  a 
Greek  word  eVl  {epi),  signifyiag  jcpon.  or  over.   The  membrane  thus  named  is 


The  following  is  from  Dr. 
Lardner's  beautiful  work,  which 
should  be  in  every  hbrary; 
it  is  very  cheap,  price  10s., 
with  its  520  finely  executed  en- 
gravings. 

Fig.  1,  temporal  artery ;  2, 
carotid  do. ;  3,  aorta  do. ;  4, 
renal  do. ;  5,  iliac  do. ;  6, 
femoral  do. ;  7,  anterior  tibial 
do.  ;  8,  tarsal  do. ;  9,  vertebral 
do.;  10,  subcla-s'ian  do.;  11, 
axillary  do. ;  12,  bracliial  do. ; 
13,  cceliac  do.  ;  14,  radial  do., 
15,  posterior  tibial  do- ;  16; 
peroneal  do. 

Genera-L  View  of  the  Ajb- 
TEBiAi  System.  —  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  crook  of  the 
aorta  branches  diverge,  two  of 
which,  bending  under  the  clavi- 
cles, descend  along  the  arms, 
taking  the  name  of  the  brachial 
arteries ;  and  at  the  point  where 
the  aorta  descends  towards  the 
navel,  other  branches  diverge 
right  and  left,  descending  along 
the  legs,  where  they  take  the 
name  of  femoral  arteries.  There 
are  numerous  other  ramifica- 
tions, as  shown  in  the  general 
illustration  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, where  the  names  of  the 
principal  arteries  are  indicated. 
{See  Observations  on  the  Circula- 
tion, page  25  of  this  book.) 


Fig.  316. — Lardner. 


THEORETICAL  DIAORAM  OF  THE  ARTERIAL  OR  PURE  BLOOD  CIRCULATION;  THE 
VENOUS  Oli.  EXHAUSTED  BLOOD  RETURNS  TO  THE  HEART  BY  ANOTHER  SET 
OP  VEINS. 
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t  which  is  raised  aad  separated  from  the  derma  by  a  blister.  Although  it 
dd  be  impossible  to  give,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  figares  which  woidd 

vey  any  notion  of  the  local  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  through  the 
Iv  other  than  the  general  representation  of  the  arterial  system  given  m 
■'kli  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  interesting  toreadors  who  are  not  professionally 
dical.'to  see 'the  wonderful  structure  of  the  vascular  system  in  some  of  tue 
iicipal  parts  of  the  human  economy.    ^         „„„  ^  ^  ^-l  t-  ^ 

3L00D-VESSELS  OF  THE  MESENTERY.— In  Eig.  328  are  represented  the  trunk 

and  the  innumerable  ramifications  and  anastomoses  (2,  3,  4,  5)  ot  the  arterv 
Ich  spreads  over  the  mesentery,  a  membranous  structure  connected  with 

intestines. 
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lAII  the  animal  and  saline  matter  held  in  solution  in  the  serum  being  removed 
e  fluid  that  remains  is  water,  the  proportion  of  which  in  1000  parts  varies  from 
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853,  the  maximum,  to  779,  the  minimum.   The  second  constituent  of  the  blood, 
the  fibrin,  is  the  most  essential  portion  of  it.  being  invariably  present,  whatever 
other  constituents  be  absent.   While  circulatbig  in  the  living  vessel,  fibrin  if| 
fluid  and  transparent ;  by  the  process  of  coagulation,  it  is  converted  into  a  soli 
and  opaque  substance  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  consisting  of  stringy  fibre  _ 
disposed  in  striae,  which  occasionally  form  a  complete  network  (Pig. 
These  fibres  are  exceedingly  elastic.   In  their  general  aspect  and  their  chemic  " 
relations  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  pure  muscular  fibre,  that  is,  ■ 
muscular  fibre  deprived  of  its  enveloping  membrane  and  of  its  colouring  matterjj 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  muscle.   According  to  M.  le  Canu,  the  proportion  < 
the  fibrm  varies  from  seven  parts  in  1000,  the  maximum,  to  one  part  in  1000,  th 
minimum,  the  medium  of  twenty  experiments  being  four  parts  in  1000. 

The  third  constituent  of  the  blood,  the  matter  upon  which  its  red  colot 
depends,  though,  as  has  been  stated,  entirely  absent  in  certain  classes  of  animals,! 
and  in  ail  animals  in  some  parts  of  their  body,  seems  to  be  essential,  at  least  tol 
the  organic  organs,  whenever  they  perform  their  functions  with  a  high  degree  of| 
perfection.   Thus  in  the  lowest  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  the  fish,  while  the! 
principal  part  of  its  body  receives  only  a  colourless  fluid,  its  organic  organs,! 
as  the  heart,  the  giUs,  the  liver,  are  provided  with  red  blood.   The  red  matter, 
wherever  present,  is  invariably  heavier  than  the  fibrin,  and  consequently,  during 
the  process  of  coagulation,  it  gradually  subsides  to  the  lower  surface,  and  is  - 
always  found  forming  the  bottom  of  the  clot.   Its  proportion  to  the  other  con-l 
stituents  varies  very  remarkably,  the  maximum  being  1^,  the  minimum  68,  anm 
the  medium  108,  in  1000  parts  of  blood.  ,  I 

From  Br.  Smith. — "  The  red  particle  of  the  human  blood  is  circular.  It  isi 
circular  also  in  all  animals  belonging  to  the  class  mammalia ;  but  in  the  threei 
lower  classes  of  vertehrated  animals,  the  bird,  the  reptUe,  and  the  fish,  it  i| 
elliptical.  1 


Columnar  arrangement  whicli: 
the  particles  of  tlie  hiunan  blood 
assume  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn  from  its  vessel.  i 


Fig.  113. 

"  When  perfect  and  entire,  the  red  particles  indicate  a  disposition  to  arrange 
th;mselves  in  a  definite  mode.  They  combine  spontaneously  mto  columns  ot 
variahle  length.  In  order  to  observe  this  tendency,  a  small  quanhty  ot  blood, 
the  moment  it  is  taken  from  its  living  vessel,  should  be  p  aced  between  two 
strips  of  glass,  or  covered  with  a  bit  of  talc,  and  placed  under  the  microscope. 
When  thus  arranged,  a  considerable  agitation  at  first  takes  place  among  the 
particles.  As  soon  as  this  motion  subsides,  the  particles  anply  themselves  to 
each  other  by  theii-  broad  surfaces,  and  thus  form  piles  or  columns  of  consider- 
able length  (Fig.  113).  The  columns  often  agam  combine  one  among  an- 
other, the  end  of  one  being  attached  to  the  side  of  another,  sometimes  pro- 
dicing  very  curious  ramifications  (Fig.  113),  iJ^%™«/^,f,^^"jj''°^ 
pariiiclcs  apply  themselves  to  each  other  by  their  broad  surfaces,  but  they  are  not 
so  exactly  matched  as  the  circular,  one  particle,  partially  overiappmg  another, 
so  that  they  form  less  regular  columns  than  the  circular. 

■'Se  red  particles,  as  far  as.is  known,  constitute  a  distirot  and  pecuhar  form 
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ma.1  matter-  the  red  colour,  according  to  some,  depending  on  an  ™pregna- 
,  oHvon   according  to  others  on  an  animal  substance  ot  a  gelalmous  nature. 

p^c^DropOTtion  of  the  different  substances  contained  m  the  blood, 
orS  to  tKost  recent  analysis  of  it,  that  by  M.  le  Canu,  is  as  foUows, 

iiely  :— 

Chloruret  of  sodium  and  po- 
tassium, alkaline  phos- 
phate, sulphate,  and  sub- 
carbonates  .  .  •  7*304 
Subcarbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  phosphates  of 


Iter 
bumen 
)riii 

louring  matter 


ystaUizable  fatty  matter 
ly  matter 
tractive  matter,  soluble 
ai  alcohol  and  water 
bumen    combined  with 
soda 


786-500 
69-415 

3-  565 
119-626 

4-  300 
2-270 


1-  920 

2-  010 


lime,  magnesia  and  iron, 
peroxide  of  iron 
Loss  .       .       .  • 


1-  414 

2-  586 


1000-000 


"From  the  resnltsof  this  analysis  it   manifest t^t  aUtW^^^ 
which  the  different  tissues  are  composed  exist  m  the 

P  Tiroximate  nrinciple  forming  the  basis  of  membrane;  fibrm,  the  proxunate 
mcSforming  the  basis  of  muscle;  fatty  matter,  forming  the  basis  of  nerve 
d  brain  ™nd  various  saUne  and  imneral  substances  forrmng  a  large  part 
bonTand  entering  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  every  fluid  and 

M^^mf' Hooper)    Vena.   A  long  membranous  canal,  which  does  not 
ilsat^'and  retrnTthe  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart.   AU  veins  origmate 
htthe Txt^^^^^^  or,  more  properly  speafang  f ^^i^^^^^^^^^^ 

«ssel3  which  connect  the  arteries  and  vems,  and  ternnnate  m  the_  auricles  ol  tne 
S  It  the  venae  cava;  in  the  right,  and  the  pulmonary  vems  m  the  left 
S'e  fhev  are  composed,  hke  arteries,  of  thi-ee  tunics  or  coats,  vrhrch  are 
.S  more  slLder  than  inthe  arteries,  and  are  sup.phed  internally  with  semi- 
mar  Sranes'  or  folds,  called  valves.  The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part 
UheToX  except  the  Wgs,  into  the  right  auricle,  from  three  sources  :-L 
U  '.«ri'z^rS-^-J^,^vhidi  brbgs  it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  superior 

.  The  coronari/  vein  receives  it  from  the  coronary  arteries  of  tjie  heart  1  ihe 
Uz«  cava  suverior  TTiis  vein  terminates  m  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle, 
KXch  f  evacuates  the  blood  from  the  right  and  left  -t&Z'theheSd 
hena  azvaos  The  right  and  eft  subclavian  vems  receive  the  blood  from  tlie  head 
^n^fr  extremities,  in  the  following  manner  :-The  vems  of  the  finprs,  called 
■^igitlls,  receive  the  \)lood  from  the  digital  jurtenes,  ^^^J^mP/j/t 
Cephalic  of  the  thumb,  wWch  runs  on  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb  and 
V^cuates  itself  into  the  external  radial.   The  , Y^^ch  run  a^^^^^^^  the 

ittle  finger,  unites  with  the  former,  and  empties  its  blood  mto  the  "iteinal  and 
Wtemal^ubital  veins.  At  the  end  of  the  fore-arm  are  tlu'ee  vems  called  the 
iCTeat  cephalic,  the  basihc,  and  the  median.  Tha  ^rm^  cephcdic  runs^ong  the 
Superior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  the  .blood  from  the  external  rad  al 
toie  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external 
wmd  internal  cubital  veins,  and  some  branches  which  accompaiiy  the  brachial 
rtotery,  called  venm  satellites.  The  median  is  situated  m  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
S^and  arises  from  the  union  of  several  branches.  These  three  veins  all  unite 
bibove  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  form  the  brachial  vein  which  receives  all  their 
itlood,  and  is  continued  into  the  axiUa,  where  it  is  called  the  axillart/  vein,  ihis 
weceives  also  the  blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior  and  mferior  parts  ot  the 
ichest  by  the  stiperior  and  inferior  thoracic  vein,  the  vena  muscuLaris,  and  the 
^mlaris.   The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the 

subclavian,  which  unites  vrith  the  external  and  internal  jugular  vems  and  the 
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vertebral  vein,  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  vertebral  sinuses ;  it  receivM 
also  the  blood  from  the  mediastiHal,  jyericardiac,  diapliramatic,  thymic,  intertu' 
mammary,  and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with  its  fellow,  to  form  the  vcd 
cava  superior,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vena  cava  descendens.    The  blood  frouij 
the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  head  and  face  is  returned,  in  tlie  foUowiiid 
manner,  into  the  external  and  internal  jugulars,  which  terminate  in  the  sub 
clavians :— The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  aricular,  sublingual,  and  occipita, 
veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  parts  after  which  they  are  named  ;  these  aft] 
converge  to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  called  the  external  jugular^ 
vein.   The  bbo^  ircm  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  obbngata,  and  membranes] 
of  these  parts,  is  received  into  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  veins  of  the  dura  matei^J 
one  of  which  empties  its  blood  through  the  foramen  lacerum  in  basii  crami  onl 
each  side  into  the  internal  jugular,  which  descends  in  the  neck  by  the  carotid] 
arteries,  receives  the  blood  from  the  thyroideal  and  internal  maxillary  veins,  and  j 
empties  itself  into  the  subclavians  vnthin  the  thorax.   The  vena  azygos  receives 
the  blood  from  the  bronchial,  superior,  eesopliageal,  vertebral,  and  intercostal  veins,  1 
and  empties  it  into  the  superior  cava.   2.  Vena  cava  inferior.   The  vena  cava 
inferior  is  the  trunk  of  all  tlie  abdominal  veins,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities, 
from  which  parts  the  blood  is  returned  in  the  following  manner.   The  veins  of 
the  toes,  called  the  digital  veins,  receive  the  blood  nam  the  digital  arteries  and 
form  on  the  back  of  the  foot  three  branches,  one  on  the  great  toe,  called  the 
cephalic,  another  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the  vena  saphena,  and  a  | 
third  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  vena  dorsalis  pedis  ;  and  those  on  the  sole  of  the  J 
foot  evacuate  themselves  into  ihe  plantar  veim.  _  , 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  coming  together  above  the 
ankle,  iovm  the  anterior  tibial ;  and  the  plantar  veins,  with  a  branch  from  the  ' 
calf  of  the  leg,  called  the  sural  vein,  form  the  posterior  tibial;  a  branch  also 
ascends  in  the  direction  of  the  fibula,  called  the  peroneal  vein.  These  three 
branches  unite  before  the  ham  into  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal  vein,  which 
ascends  thi-ough  the  ham,  carrying  all  the  blood  from  the  foot :  it  then  proceeds 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural  or  femoral  vein, 
receives  several  muscular  branches,  and  passes  under  Poupart's  ugament  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac.  The  arteries  which 
are  distributed  about  the  pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  external  heemorr- 
hoidal  veins,  the  hypogastric  veins,  the  internal  pudendal,  the  vena  magnu  ipsim 
penis,  and  obturaiory  veins,  all  of  wliich  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form  the  internal 
iliac  vein.  The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the  external  pudendal 
veins,  and  then  unites  with  the  internal  iliac  at  the  last  vertebra  of  tlie  loins, 
forming  the  common  iliac;  the  two  common  iliacs  then  form  the  vena  cava 
iriferior,  or  asccndens,  which  ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine,  receiving  the 
blood  from  the  sacral,  lumbar,  emulgent,  right  spermatic  veins,  and  the  vena  cava 
h&patica;  and,  having  arrived  at  the  diapliragm,  it  passes  through  the  right 
foramen,  and  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  it  evacuates  all  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and  lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  /lepatica-— This  vein  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and 
brings  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  from  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta, 
a  great  vein  which  cames  the  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  The  trunk  of  the  vena  porta;,  about  the  fissure  of  the  liver, 
in  which  it  is  situated,  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal  portions.  The 
abdominal  portion  is  composed  of  the  splenic,  meseraic.  and  internal  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  These  three  venous  branches  carryall  the  blood  from  the  stx)mach, 
spleen,  pancreas,  omentum,  mesentery,  gall-bladder,  and  the  small  and  large 
intestines,  into  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porttc.  The  hepatic  portion  of  the  vena 
porlte  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver,  divides  mto  mnumerablc  ramihcations, 
which  secrete  the  bile,  and  the  superfluous  blood  passes  mto  correspondmg 
branches  of  the  vena  cava  hepatica.  „    1 1    j    i  •  i  n 

The  action  of  the  pern-— Veins  do  not  pulsate  :  the  blood  which  they  recene 
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n  the  arteries  flows  tlirougli  them  very  slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  right 
,cle  of  the  heart,  bv  the  contractility  of  their  coats,  tne  pressure  of  the  blood 
a  the  arteries,  called  tW  vis  d  tergo,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and 
)iration ;  and  it  is  prevented  from  going  backwards  in  the  vem  by  the  valves, 
vhich  there  are  a  great  number.  „  ,    ,     ,      i     ,    •       m       i  «■ 
•ULSE    Fulsus.  The  beating  of  the  heart  and  artenes.— The  pulse  affords 
it  important  indications  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  ot  disease 
s  usually  felt  by  pressing  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist;  and  some  skiU  and 
.erience  are  requisite  in  the  appHcation  of  the  fingers,  in  order  to  derive  all 
information  which  the  pulse  is  capable  of  affording    In  the  healthy  subject, 
nulse  is  very  various  in  force  and  frequency,  according  to  the  constitution  ot 
•  mdividual :  it  also  differs  greatly  at  different  periods  of  life,_  m  a  general  way 
ainishing  in  frequency  from  infancy  to  old  age.   The  pulse  is  generaUv  more 
aueni  in  women,  and  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament  than  m  males  and 
«se  wno  have  less  mobility  of  system    The  foUowmg  is  the  usual  number  of 
asations  in  a  minute  at  different  periods  of  life  :-one  year,  120  to  130  ;  fave  or 
years,  100  to  106 ;  seven  years,  90  to  95 ;  puberty,  80 ;  adult  age,  65  to  75 ; 
jty  years,  60 ;  old  age,  50. 


o^otTRCES  OP  Lymph. 
Ule  liquid  part  of  the 
xiod,  called  the  liquor 
jtguinis,  or  plasma, 
rarged  with  nutritive 
iknciples,  exudes  by 

;  process  of  exos- 
sese  through  the  coats 
tithe  capillaries,  and 
ijng  diffused  among 
B  tissues,  supphes  to 
Em  respectively  the 
Ititters  proper  for  their 

pair.   The  residuum 
the  plasma  is  ab- 

rbed  by  the  midtitude 
lymphatics  which 
sas  through  the  same 
txts.  into  which  it  en- 
.  ra  Dy  the  process  of 
kidosmose.  In  this 
«ite  it  constitutes 
umph,  and  is  carried 
*CK  by  the  lymphatic 
wssels  to  the  sub- 
■  avian  veins.  —  Dr. 
rardner. 


LYMPHATICS  OT  THE  UPPBB  PART  OF  THE  TRUNK  ANB  HEAD. 

^  Structure  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands.— It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  in 
issing  through  the  glands,  the  lymphatics  entered  into  direct  communication 
ith  the  blood-vessels.   The  researches  of  modem  physiologists  have  proved  this 
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to  be  an  error.  A  lymphatic  gland  consists  of  a  mass  of  minute  lymphatic  vessels- ; 
among  which  numerous  sanguiferous  capiUaries  (blood-vessels)  ramify.   Betweej^  ; 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  there  is  no  inosculation.   They  conduct  their  respectivMti 
fluids  altogether  independently  of  each  other.   The  lymph  which  pa.sses  into  tlBit 
gland  by  tne  afferent  vessels,  passes  out  of  it  by  the  efferent  ones,  having  in  tMpti 
gland  been  infinitely  subdivided  by  the  minute  and  multiplied  tubes  which  fon  i 
the  substance  of  the  gland.   Whether  there  is  any  interchange  between  the  bloc ; 
of  the  capillaries  in  the  gland  by  exudation  or  exosmose  and  the  lymph  of  tl ' 
smaller  lymphatic  vessels,  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  unsupported  as  yetV. 
any  results  of  immediate  observation.  \ 
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•Tiding  portion  of  the  duodenum;  7,  the  pcmcreas  ;  8  the  lower  part  of 
spleen  proiecting  below  the  great  end  of  the  stomach;  9,  the  stomach; 
be  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein  resting  upon  the  transTerse  portion 
e  duodenum;  11.  the  ascending  colon;  12,  the  mesentery;  13,  the  smaU 
tines  •  14  the  layer  of  peritoneum  which  connects  the  descending  colon  to 
oosterior  waU  of  the  abdomen;  16,  the  descending  colon  ;  16,  the  sigmoid 
'ire  •  17  the  rectum. 

'  a  ^ou'p  of  lymphatics  from  the  right  lobe  of  the  Uver,  passing  to  its 
'  irior  border  to  terminate  in  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct ; 
a  second  group  from  the  gall-bladder  and  middle  portion  of  the  hyer, 
.edin-  along  the  course  of  the  hepatic  Tessels  between  the  layers 
■e  lesler  omentum ;  c,  one  or  two  lymphatic  trunks  passmg  to  the  upper 
ce  of  the  liTer  ;  d,  d,  lymphatics  from  the  left  lobe  passmg  to  the  coronary 
is  e  e-  f  f  lymphatics  from  the  stomach  convergmg  to  the  gi-oup  ot 
-is^,V,  placed  along  the  concaye  border  of  the  organ;  A,  A  lymphatics  con- 
ji^to  the  glands  on  convex  border  of  the  stomach;  i,  lymphatics  from 
Treat  end  of  the  stomach  descending  to  the  splenic  glands ;  k,  k  pan- 
ic lymphatic  vessels ;  I,  I,  lacteal  vessels  origmating  upon  the  surface  ot 
mall  intestine,  and  converging  to  the  root  of  the  mesentery  ;  m,  m,  mesen- 
elands  ;  n,  n,  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  ascending  colon  termmatmg  in 
is  along  its  fixed  border  ;  o,  o,  lymphatics  and  glands  from  the  descending 
1  converging  towards  the  vertebral  column  and  root  of  the  mesentery. 

RMATION  OF  SaLIVA  FOB, 

Mouth. — In  the  oral 
y  on  each  side,  near  the 
id  double  tooth  in  the 
r  jaw,  the  mucous  mem- 
e  forms  a  little  tube  ifi), 
h  ascends  along  the 
k,  and  branches  out  and 
s  a  gland  in  front  of  the 
r  part  of  the  ear  {a). 
;her  smaller  one  of  these 
is  lies  just  within  the 
r  edge  of  the  under  iaw, 
ich  side  (c) ;  and  a  third 
still  smaller  pair  lie  un- 
;he  roots  of  the  tongue, 
ng  on  the  middle  fine, 
ducts  of  these  la§t  two 
I  open  into  the  mouth 
ont  of  the  roots  of  the 
ue  and  near  its  bridle, 
le  are  called  the  salivary 
ds.  They  secrete  the 
a  or  the  solvent  fluid  of 
nouth,  and  pour  it  into 
Dral  cavity  freely  during 
process  of  mastication, 
whenever  any  exciting 
•tance  is  taken  into  the 
th.  The  smell,  and  sight, 
even  the  thoughts  of 
ry  or  disgusting  sub- 
es,_  and  of  other  objects  a,  the  salivary  gland  in  the  cheek ;  b,  tne 
lesire,  wiU  also  cause  an  duct  leading  to  the  mouth  ;  v,  the  gland  under 
-eased  secretion  and  flow  the  edge  of  the  under  jaw. 
\M:v9,.— Graham. 
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The  following  is  also  from  Lardner's  Animal  'Physics  ■.—BeauH/ul  Slruclurr ^ 
the  Lymphatics. — There  is  no  part  of  the  organization  the  structure  of  which 
presents  a  spectacle  more  curious  and  beautiful  than  the  l^phatics.  We  shafl, 
tlierefore,  give  here  some  examples  of  their  structure.  In  Tig.  347  are  shown  thp 


Fig.  360. 

LTMPHATICS  OF  THE  LEG  AND 

FOOT  (Mascagni). 


rig.  349. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  ARM  Afl 

HAND  (Mascagni).  j 


ehyliferous  vessels  of  the  weBcntery     Ttiese  are  spread  oyer  the  mtcsto^^^^ 
the  side,  wlience  they  absorb  the  chyle,  '-"^d.  passmg  over  the  mesen^^^ 
transmitted  through  a  multitude  of  glands  from  wTuch  larger  vessels  iss 
wliipli  pvpTituallv  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  . 

m  M^LT-ll  Vertehraie  Anin,als  of  the  l-^^fZ'trJZvA 
those  of  man.    In  the  case  of  certain  reptiles-the  frog,  for  example-ta 


LYMPHATICS.  4.35 

cinre  is  often  more  complicated  than  in  -wiirm-blooded  animals.   In  the 

-  rse  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  these  are  found  certain  enlargements,  pro- 
id  with  muscular  fiijres,  which  have  been  called  lymphatic  hearts,  whose  con- 
tion  produces  the  same  effects  in  propelling  the  lymph  as  the  heat  pro- 
as upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  both  reptiles  and  fishes  the 
phatic  vessels  are  relatively  more  volumiaous  than  in  Mammifers  orburds. 
fiphatic  glands,  however,  are  generallv  absent  ia  these  classes.  The  valves 
less  numerous,  and  ia  some  cases  altogether  absent.  In  the  larger  class 
Mammifers,  the  lymphatic  and  chyliferous  vessels  converge  in  a  single 
:acic  duct,  as  ia  man.  Frequentlv,  however,  this  canal  consists  of  two 
-ts,  which  remain  separate  up  to  the  point  where  they  enter  the  left  sub- 
-ian  vein.  Li  other  cases,  although  the  thoracic  duct  is  double  in  its  pectoral 
;,  and  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  cervical  part,  the  two  branches 

:  .e  at  the  moment  of  joining  the  venous  system. — The  Lymphatic  Vessels 
Birds  form  by  their  union  two  thoracic  ducts,  which  appear  on  each  side 
,he  base  of  the  neck,  imiting  with  the  jugular  veins.— J«e  Lymphatics  of 
tiles  and  Fishes  terminate  in  the  venous  system  by  communications  more 
rless  numerous.    The  most  frequent  and  largest  of  these  communications 
made  with  veins  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  head.    In  mammiiers 
erally,  the  lymphatic  glands  are  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
direct  comniumcation  with  the  venous  system.    The  Invertebrate  Classes\\w& 
,her  chyliferous  nor  lymphatic  vessels.    There  is  no  proper  distinction 
iveen  the  blood  and  the  product  of  digestion,  or  it  may  rather  be  said  that 
: .  product  constitutes  the  blood  itself,    in  those  which  have  a  complete  circu- 
-Qg  apparatus  with  arteries  distinct  from  the  veins — such,  for  example,  as  the 
lusca — it  is  probable  that  the  veins  which  circulate  over  the  iatestines 
:Drb  the  products  of  digestion,  and  transfer  them  to  the  region  of  the  respira- 
r  organs.  In  arachnida,  Crustacea,  and  anneUda,  whose  apparatus  of  circulation 
-.-!ss  complete,  the  product  of  digestion  passes  through  the  coats  of  the  intestines, 

-  is  diffused  through  the  regions  which  surround  the  digestive  canal,  and  from 
Qce,  by  imbibition  and  endosmose,  is  transmitted  to  the  circulatory  vessels. — 
Insects  the  liquid  product  of  digestion,  after  it  has  passed  the  coats  of  the 

I-  sstive  tube,  does  not  pass  into  any  circulating  vessels  properly  so  called ;  it 
lerely  diffused  through  the  cellular  interstices  which  exist  among  the  organs, 
.  thence  into  the  organs  themselves. — Radiata,  expecting  the  echini  and  holo- 

'  ria,  have  no  vascular  system,  and  the  products  of  digestionpass  through  the  sides 
the  digestive  cavities  directly  into  the  tissues.  The  acalephse,  which  belong 
this  class,  and  which  have  the  form  of  fungi,  present  a  remarkable  arrange- 

.  it.  The  digestive  cavity  in  these  presents  a  multitude  of  parts,  forming  a 
iplicated  network,  and  the  products  of  digestipn  escape  through  the  sides 

■  hese  minute  reticulated  intestinal  tubes,  their  dispersion  through  the  system 
•ag  thus  facditated. 

V3S0B.BING  Appakatos  01  DIGESTIVE  Cahal. — The  body,  as  we  have  seen, 
eives  the  matter  necessary  for  its  repair  chiefly  by  the  absorption  of  the 
jstinal  canal.  The  structure  and  form  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  the 
iller  intestine  are  emiaently  adapted  to  promote  this  purpose.  The  innu- 
rable  glands  or  equivalent  organs  which  are  spread  over  their  internal  surface, 
letratmg  their  structure,  and  communicatiag  with  the  veias  and  lymphatics, 
'e  been  already  explained.    Their  form  is  not  less  adapted  to  promote  this 

,  orption.  The  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  of  an  adult  person  measures 
lut  100  square  iaches ;  and,  taking  the  average  diameter  of  the  small  intes- 
3  at  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  its  length  at  twenty  feet,  the  magnitude  of 
internal  surface  will  be  in  round  numbers,  1000  square  inches,  or  something 
re  than  six  square  feec.  This  vast  surface,  combiued  witli  its  peculi;ir 
icture,  will  easily  explain  the  celerity  with  which  liquid  matter  flowing  from 
■  stomach  through  the  intestine  is  transported  through  tlie  circulation. — 

:  -diier. 
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TITP,  AESOHBING  VESSELS,  considered  as  a  system  or  whole,  are  divisi . 

mity,  and  from  the  f  ^^''^l^hfier  eS?eS  Kghi  side  of  theWd  and 
vessels  which  arise  from         5*  ^PPf/J„™oA^^  hllf  of  the  liver  and  dia- , 
neck,  from  the  ri^ht  lung,  and  ^o'^,  ^he  corres^^^^  u 

phragm,  PO^x  then:  conten^^^^^^     'X  V^sel  mav  ^^^^         the  right  Wp. 
clavian  ana  mternal  jugular  veins.  ''^^^^^^  ^  ^  though  no  part  of  it 

:SSS^entmeX  \the  abdomen,       its  ^rnnna^n^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Smith  on      Secretory  Organs -^^  elementarf  fo^ 

ratus,  membrane  then,  "^v  be  said  to  be  ^^P°f  ^^^^j  Membrane,  aispo" 
constituting  cryptse  or  vesicles,  f^^.f  ^^s  cffica,  ana  x^^^^  accumukti 
into  these  elementary  forms,  constitutes  the  ^J^P^  J,'^^^^^^  compos" 

most  complex  secretmg  organ. 


Branched  caeca,  show 
ing — 1,  the  cffica,  te 
nating  in,  2,  excreto 
ducts  which  unite 
form,    3,    a  comm 
trunk. 


ThP  basis  of  the  secreting  canals  consists,  then,  of  membrane  disposed  in  o 
or  other  of  the  elemcntarv  ?orms.    These  secreting  canals  constitut^e  a  peci^ 
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)  '  na  in  the  loiddle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
■ial  inquiry  into  the  intimate  structiu-e  of  the  secreting  apparatus.  Alter 
IV  years  of  laborious  examination,  he  an-ived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  minute 
or  follicle  is  invariably  interposed  between  the  termination  of  the  capiUary 
ry  and  the  commencement  of  the  excretory  duct.   According  to  him,  the 
illiiry  artery  conveys  the  blood  to  the  folhcle,  separates  from  the  blood 
substance  secreted ;  and  the  excretory  duct  arising  from  one  exti-eimty  ot 
follicle  conveys  the  secreted  fluid,  when  duly  prepared,  to  its  destined 
ation     By  injection,  by  dissection,  by  the  microscope,  by  experiment  on 
■no-  animals  and  by  the  phenomena  of  disease,  he  conceived  that  he  had  de- 
"istrated  that  this  is  the  true  structure  of  the  secreting  apparatus  m  its  most 
iplex  form    This  view  was  eeuerally  acquiesced  in  by  his  contemporanes 
.  by  succeeding  anatomists  and  physiologists  ;  and  m  the  time  wheuEuysh 
jte  was  the  received  opinion.        ,     ,         ,  ,   •.  r  n      +1  + 

linee  every  secretmg  organ  is  copiously  supplied  with  blood,  it  toUows  tliat 
xeat  part  of  the  blood  of  the  body  is  always  circulatmg  m  secreting  organs ; 

indeed,  it  is  to  afford  materials  for  the  action  of  these  organs  that  the 
jd  itself  IS  formed.  How  do  these  organs  act  upon  the  blood  ?  All  that  is 
)wn  of  the  course  of  th^t  portion  of  the  blood  which  flows  through  an  organ 
secretion  is,  that  it  passes  into  arteries  of  extreme  minuteness,  winch  are 
ead  out  upon  the  external  walls  of  the  elementai-y  secretmg  bodies,  and 
ich,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  pass  into  capillary  vems,— nowhere  termi- 
in"-  by  open  mouths.-  nowhere  presenting  visible  outlets  or  pores  ;  then- 
itents  probably  transuouig  through  iheir  thin  and  tender  coats  by  the  pro- 
s  of  endosmose.  As  it  is  flowing  through  these  cap-Ulary  arteries,  the  blood 
lergoes  the  transformations  effected  by  secretion,  formmg,— 1.  The  fluids, 
ich  are  added  to  the  aliment,  and  which  accomplish  its  solution,  and  change 
into  chyme.    2.  The  fluids,  which -are  added  to  the  chyme  to  convert  it 

i  3  chyle,  and  both  to  chyle  and  lymph,  to  assist  ^in  then-  assmulation.  3. 

\  e  fluids  which,  poui-ed  into  the  cavities,  facflitate  automatic  or  voluntary 

I  vements.     4.  The  fluids  which  serve  as  the  media  to  the  organs  of  the 

i-ises,  by  which  external  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  sentient  extremities  ol 
i  nerves  for  their  excitement.    5.  The  fluids  which,  deposited  at  diflerent 

I  Jits  of  the  cellular  tissue,  when  more  aliment  is  received  than  is  needed, 

1  -ve  as  reservoirs  of  nutriment  to  be  absorbed  when  more  aliment  is  required 
m  can  be  afforded  by  the  digestive  organs.  6.  The  fluids  which  are  subse- 
ently  to  be  converted  into  solids.  7.  The  flAiids  which  are  ehminated  from 
;  common  mass,  whether  of  fluids  or  solids,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  system 

'  excremeutitious  substances.  8.  In  addition  to  all  these  substances,  which 
!  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  ihdividnal,  those  which  are  necessary 

'  ithe  perpetuation  of  the  species. 
In  order  to  form  any  conception  of  the  mode  m  which  the  secreting  organs  act 
on  the  blood,  so  as  to  elaborate  from  it  such  diversified  substances,  it  is  neces- 
ry  to  consider  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  products  of  secretion, 
d  the  degrees  in  which  they  really  differ  from  each  other,  and  form  the 
mmon  mass  of  blood  out  of  which  they  are  eliminated.  By  chemical  analysis, 
is  established  that  aU  the  substances  which  are  formed  from  the  blood  by  the 
ocess  of  secretion  are  either  water,  albumen,  mucus,  jelly,  fibrin,  oil,  resin, 
salts ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  the  secretions  are  either  aqueous,  albunu- 

'  hus,  mucous,  gelatinous,  fibrinous,  resinous,  oleaginous,  or  saline. 

'  1.  Aqceous  Secbetions. — IVom  the  eniJire  surface  of  the  skin,  and  also 
im  that  of  the  lun^s,  there  is  constantly  poured  a  quantity  of  water,  derived 

'  )m  the  blood,  mixed  with  some  animal  matters,  which,  however,  are  so  minute 

j   quantity,  that  they  do  not  communicate  to  the  aqueous  fluid  any  specific 

i  aracter. 

2.  Albuminous  Secketions.  —  All  the  close  cavities,  as  the  thorax,  the 
domen,  the  pericardium,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  even  the  interstices 
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of  the  cellular  tissue,  are  constantly  moistened  by  a  fluid  which  is  termed  serous, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  serum  of  the  blood.  This  serous  fluid  consistj 
of  aiDumen  in.a  fluid  form,  and  it  differs  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  chie^, 
in  containing  in  equal  volumes  a  smaller  proportion  of  albumen.  Membranes  of 
aU  kinds  consist  essentially  of  coagulated  albumen :  and  the  albumen,  as  consti- 
tuting  these  tissues,  differs  from  albumen  as  existing  in  the  serum  of  the  blood 
only  m  being  unmix.ed  with  extraneous  matter,  and  in  being  in  a  solid  form. 

3.  Mucous  Seceetions.— As  all  the  close  cavities,  or  those  wliich  are  pro- 
tected from  the  external  air,  are  moistened  with  a  serous  fluid,  so  all  the  surfaces 
which  are  exposed  to  the  external  air,  as  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  air- 
passages,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  moistened  with  a 
mucous  fluid.   Mucus  does  not  exist  ah-eady  formed  in  the  blood :  it  is  always 
the  product  of  a  gland.    Some  of  the  mucous  glands  are  among  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  body;  EtOl  the  main  action  of  the  gland  seems  to  be  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  blood;  for  the  basis  of  mucus  is  coagulated 
albumen.   The  fluid  that  lubricates  the  mucous  surfaces  in  their  whole  extent, 
the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  tears,  the  essential  part  of  the  fluid  formed  m 
the  testes  and  in  the  ovaria,  are  mucous  secretions.    Hence  the  most  complex  . 
and  elaborate  functions  of  the  body,  respiration,  digestion,  reproduction,  are  i 
intimately  connected  vnth  the  mucous  secretions :  nevertheless,  as  far  as  regards  j 
their  chemical  nature,  the  mucous  differ  but  slightly  from  the  albuminous  secre-  i  ■ 
tions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  slight  change  in  the  secreting  organ  is  sufScient ;!  : 
to  convert  the  one  into  the  other.   By  the  irritation  of  mercury  on  the  salivary  {r  i  U 
glands,  the  saliva,  properly  of  a  mucous,  is  sometunes  converted  into  a  sub-  %  y « 
stance  of  an  albumiuous  nature  ;  and  irritation  in  some  of  the  serous  membranes 
occasionally  causes  them  to  secrete  a  mucous  fluid.  ,  -  „    ,       .  ^ 

4.  Gelatinous  Secketions— The  proximate  piinciple  termed  jelly  abounds ' 
plentifully  in  several  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  in  the  skm;i 
but  jelly  does  not  exist  ah-eady  formed  in  the  blood.    Yet  it  is  not  the  product 
of  a  gland,  neither  is  there  any  known  organ  by  which  it  is  formed.   Out  of  the ! 
body  albumen  is  capable  of  bemg  converted  in  jelly  by  digestion  m  dilute  mtnc 
acid :  this  conversion  is  probably  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  oxygen 
to  the  albumen.   Albumen  contains  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen  than  jelly ; 
the  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  both  bemg  nearly  the  same  Accord- 
ing to  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  elements  of  albumen  and  jelly  are. 

Carbon.       Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen. 
Albumen       .       .      52.883         23.872         7.54  15.765 
JeUy      .       .       .      47.881         27.207        7.914  16.988 
The  conversion  of  albumen  into  jelly  is  iacessantly  going  on  in  the  system :  anU 
the  process  accomplishes  most  extended  and  important  uses.    In  the  lunga 
at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  oxygen  enters  into  the  blood  m  a  state  of  loosel 
combination ;  but  m  the  system,  at  every  point  where  the  conversion  of  albumenl 
into  jelly  takes  place,  oxygen  probably  enters  into  a  state  of  chemical  combma.! 
tionwith  albumen:  and  the  new  proximate  principle,  jelly,  is  the  result.  Tbsj 
agent  by  which  this  ci^nvcrsion  is  effected  appears  to  be  the  capillary  artenr| 
the  primary  object  of  the  action  is  the  moduction  of  a  material  necessary  fot 
the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  which  ielly  constitutes  the  basis,  as  the  skinl 
but  a  secondary  and  most  important  object  is  the  production  of  animal  heat  3 
the  carbon  that  furnishes  one  material  of  the  fire  being  given  off  by  the  albu^, 
men  at  the  moment  of  its  transition  into  jelly;  and  the  oxygen  that  furnishes 
the  other  material  of  the  fire  being  afforded  to  the  blood  at  the  moment  of  i 
inspiration    This  view  affords  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  reason  why  jelly  | 
forms  so  large  a  constituent  of  the  skin  in  all  aninaals.    The  great  combustion 
of  oxygen  and  carbon,  the  main  fire  that  supports  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
is  placed  wheve  it  is  most  needed,  at  the  external  .surface.  ,    .     ,  ^, 

5  FiBBiKOUS  Secketions.— The  pure  muscular  libre,  or  the  basis  ot  tue 
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is  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  It  contams  a  larger  proportion 
\ro4n  the  P^uliar  animal  principle,  and  is  con^emiently  more  higldy 
:Sed  than  tVe  preceding  substances.    It  appears  to  be  simply  discharged 

SfcWatingLod  by  the  capillary  arteries,  and  deposited  m  i  s  appro- 
ve sLTtion;  no  material  change  in  its  constitution  bemg,  it  would  seem, 

'\S*mtfimpOTtot  agent  in  the  process  of  secretion  is  some  influence 

It  ^Hroved'TSS' experi^  that  the  desteuction  of  the  nervous 
-vratur  or  of  aky  considerable  portion  of  it,  stops  the  process  of  secretion. 
SrimenS  performed  by  Mr  Brodie,  it  is  ascertamed  that  the  secretion 
he  S  is  suspended  b^  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  brain,  though 
circulation  be  maintabed  in  its  full  vigour  by  artificial  respiration.. 

The  section  and  still  more  the  removal,  of  a  portion  of  the  sentient  nerves 
he  stomach  (the  par  vagum,  or  eighth  pair),  accordmg  to  some  experiment- 
;s!derrges  and  impedes-according  toothers,  totally  arrests-the  process  of 
■3stion. 

'he  following  vertical  section  of  a  leaf,  from  Dr.  Smith,  shows  how  the  prm- 
-es  of  cXSar  structure  and  absorbents  are  earned  out  m  the  vegetable 
ition,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  animated  bcmgs. 

/ertical  section  of  the  "~^c37=3&qSSSS!QQSOS^ 
f  as  it  appears  when 
n    highly  magnified 
ier    the  microscope. 
Cells  of  the  cuticle 
2d  with  air.  2.  Double 
ies  of  cylindrical  cells 
;upying  the  upper  sur- 
e  of  the  leaf,  filled  with 
;amc  particles.  3.  Irre- 
iar  cells  forming  a  reti- 
lated  texture  occupy- 
;  the  under  surface  of 
3  leaf.    4.  Interspaces 
tween  the  cells,  termed 
2  intercellular  passages 
aur-chambers. 

"  Whatever  the  medium  breathed,  the  organic  tissue  which  constitutes  the 
sential  part  of  the  immediate  organ  of  respuration  is  the  skin,  ihe  primap' 
isue  of  wliich  the  skin  is  composed  is  the  cellular,  which,  orga,nised  into 
aeons  membrane,  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  the  skm.  In  aU  ammals, 
)m  the  monad  to  man,  ihe  skin  covers  both  the  external  and  the  internaL  surf  aces 
»•  the  bodv.  When  forming  the  external  envelope,  this  organ  commonly  retains 
e  name  of  skin;  when  forming  the  internal  lining,  it  is  generally  called  mucous 
;  and  in  all  animals,  either  in  the  form  of  an  external  envelope  or  an 
temal  Uning,  or  by  both  in  conjunction,  or  by  some  localization  and  modiJica- 
3n  of  both,  the  skin  constitutes  the  immediate  organ  of  respiration,  in 
fferent  classes  of  animals  it  is  variously  arranged,  assumes  various  jorms  and 
placed  in  various  situations,  according  to  the  medium  breathed,  and  tne 
cility  of  bringing  its  entire  surface  into  contact  with  the  surrounchng  element ; 
it  in  all,  the  organ  and  its  office  are  the  same :  it  is  the  modification  only— that 
odification  being  invariably  and  strictly  adaptation— which  constitutes  the 
hole  diversity  of  the  immedkte  organ  of  respiration." 
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The  foDowing  observations  and  cut  are  from  Dr.  Smith,  showing'  a  specimearf 
the  lowest  scale  of  animated  beings : — 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  animal  scale,  in  the  countless  tribes  of  the 
polygastrica,  respiration  is  effected  through  the  delicate  membrane  which 
envelops  the  soft  substance  of  which  their  body  is  composed.  The  air  contained 
in  the  water  in  which  they  Hve,  penetrating  the  porous  external  envelope,  per- 
meates every  part  of  their  body ;  aerates  their  nutritive  juices ;  and  converts  them 
immediately  into  the  very  substance  of  their  body.  They  are  not  yet  covered  with 
solid  shells  nor  with  dense  impervious  scales,  nor  with  any  hard  material  which 
would  exclude  the  general  respiratory  influence  of  water,  or  render  necessary  any 
special  expedient  to  bring  their  respiratory  sxirface  into  contact  with  the 
clement.  JBut  in  some  tribes  even  of  these  simple  creatures  there  is  visible  by 
the  microscope  an  afflux  of  their  nutritive  juices  to  the  delicate  pellicle  that 
envelops  them,  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  network,  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
a  motion  of  fluids,  probably  the  nutritive  juices  flowing  in  the  only  position  of 
the  body  in  which  they  could  come  into  dkect  contact  viith  the  surrounding 
element.  In  some  more  highly  advanced  tribes,  as  in  wheel-animalcules,  there 
is  an  obvious  circulating  system  in  vessels  near  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  other 
tribes,  the  internal  surface  constituting  the  alimentary  canal  is  of  great  extent 
and  width,  and  forms  numerous  cavities  which  are  often  distended  with  water. 
In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  surface  is  made 
contributary  to  the  function  of  respiration,  and  this  extended  respiration  is  con- 
ducive to  their  great  and  continued  activity,  to  their  rapid  development,  and  to 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  their  races. 


Holothuria.  1.  Mouth.  2.  Salivary  sacs. 
3.  Intestine.  4  Cloaca.  5.  Ramified  tubes, 
conveying  water  for  respiration  into  the 
Ulterior  of  the  body." 


GAUGIilONIO  NEBVOUS  STSTEM.  '^'J'l 
body.   The  reader  is  referred  to  my  notice  of  this  fourth  order  of  nerves, 
SSgSc  nerves  are  spread  out  in  countless  numbers  upon  the  great 


.  Under  sm-face  of 
.:  liYer,  turned  up, 
:  oring  into  view  tlie 
erior  smface  of  the 
macli.    2.  Gall- 
;ader.    3.  Organic 
ves  enYeloping  the 
nks  of  the  blood- 
sels.  4.  Pyloric  ex- 
mity  of  the  stomach 
I  commencement 
;:the  duodenum.  5. 
;atracted  portion  of 
■  i  pylorus.  6.  Situa- 
:  a.  of  the  hour-glass 
:atraction    of  the 
mach,  here  imper- 
tly  represented.   7  • 
aentum. 


VIEW  OF  THE  ORGANIC  NERVES  OF  THE  STOMACH.— Dr.  Smith. 


<nts  of  the  arteries,  so  as  to  give  them  a  complete  envelope;  these  nerves 
^quitting  the  arteries,  accompany  them  mall  their  ranufications  and  the 
•I  ol  the  nerve  is  ultimately  lost  upon  the  capillary  termmation  of  the  artery. 
.  i  by  these  organic  nerves  that  the  stomach  is  enabled  to  perlorm  its  orgamc 
actions,  which^  for  the  reason  assigned,  is  placed  beyond  vohtion,  and  is 
hout  consciou  ness.  By  the  nerves  derived  from  the  sentient  system  which 
i-le  with  the  organic,  the  function  of  nutntion  is  brought  mto  relation  with 
'percipient  mint,  an^l  is  made  part  of  our  sentient  nature.  By  the  commix- 
■e  of  these  two  sets  of  nerves,  derived  from  these  two  portions  of  the  nervous 
item  though  we  have  no  ^^irecj!  consciousness  of  the  digestive  process— con- 
ousness  ceasbg  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  agency  of  vohtion  stops-yet 
•asurable  sensation  results  from  the  due  performance  of  the  function.  Hence  the 
lino-  of  buoyancy,  exhilaration,  and  vigour,  the  pleasurable  consciousness  to 
ich  we -ive  the  name  of  health,  when  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  sound: 
ace  the  depression,  listlessness,  and  debility,  the  pa,mful  consciousness 
lich  we  call  disease,  when  the  action  of  tlie  stomach  is  unsound :  hence, 
)  the  influence  of  the  mental  state  over  the  orgamc  process ;  the  rapidity 
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and  Derfeciion  with  which  the  stomach  works  whea  the  mind  is  happy—  ri 
when  the  repast  is  but  the  occasion  ana  accompaniment  of  the  feast  of  reason  » 
and  the  flow  of  soul,  the  slowness  and  imperfection  with  which  the  stomacli  . 
works  when  the  mmd  is  harassed  with  care,  struggling  against  adverse  events,  or 
is  in  son-ow  and  without  liope ,  when  the  friena  that  sat  by  our  side,  and  witi 
whom  we  were  wont  to  take  sweet  counsel,  is  gone,  and  therefore  gone  that 
which  made  it  life  to  live. 

"Renovation  is  the  primary  and  essential  ofBce  of  the  stomach,  and  its  organic 
nerves  enable  it  to  supply  the  ever-recurring  wants  of  the  system.  Gratification 
of  appetite  is  a  secondary  and  subordinate  ofiice  of  the  stomach,  and  its  sentient 
nerves  enable  it  to  produce  the  state  of  pleasurable  consciousness  when  its  organic 
function  is  duly  performed.  By  the  double  ofiice  thus  assigned  it,  the  stomach  is 
rendered  what  Mr.  Hunter  named  it,  the  centre  of  sympatliies."— Dr.  Smith. 

"  The  Muscles  oe  the  £ody  are  the  agents  by  which  its  different  efforts  and 
movements  are  performed.   In  ordinary  language  they  are  known  by  the  name 
of  flesh,   riesh  is  muscle.   A  muscle  is  a  compound  structure,  made  up  oi 
cellular  tissue  for  its  basis,  which  encloses  it  Lq  its  areole  fibrine  as  the  essential 
constituent.   Tendinous  fibres  are  superadded  in  most  muscles,  particularly  at 
their  extremities,  forming  the  means  of  attachment  to  the  perisotum  and  the 
bones.   Wlien  we  look  at  a  muscle  dissected,  it  evidently  appears  made  up  of 
fibres  arranged  in  a  defined  direction :  several  of  these  are  observed  to  be  aggre- 
gated into  bundles,  each  of  which  is  detached  from  the  rest  by  a  thin  lamiDa  of 
delicate  cellular  tissue.   Each  bundle  agaia  admits  of  being  separated  into  fibre, 
and  these  into  fabriUa ;  and  the  separation  may  be  continued  ^intil  we  at  lendi 
arrive  at  some  so  minute  as  to  be  incapable  of  further  division.   The  muscles 
thus  formed  of  bundles  or  groups  of  fibres,  either  singly  or  in  various  combma-  i 
tions,  di-aw  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  to  which  they  are  attached,  ; 
and  put  them  in  motion  or  steady  and  fix  them  as  circumstances  require.   The  1  ^ 
skeleton  of  man  contains  more  than  two  hundred  separate  pieces,  and  the  muscles  ;  i  ^ 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  Trails."— Ouatn  and  Wilson.  * 

Muscles.  (Zarc?«er.)— The  apparatus  by  which  the  bones  are  held  togetha 
being  described,  it  remains  to  show  how  those  movements  of  which  they  r 
severally  susceptible  are  imparted  to  them.   The  bones  themselves  are  men 
passive  instruments :  and  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are  connected,  the  for 
given  to  them  at  the  joints,  the  cartilaginous  coatings,  and  synovial  apparat 
are  provided  respectively  for  facilitating,  but  not  at  all  for  ongmating,  th 
motion?    The  apparatus  by  which  the  motions  are  immediately  produced  £  ^ 
fibrous  bands  and  masses  of  flesh  called  mmcles,  which  constitute  thatpart  o, 
the  animal  body  which  when  used  for  human  food  is  called  meat.   With  tt 
visible  fibrous  structure  of  the  muscular  tissue  every  one  must  be  familia 
Muscles  consist  of  fibres  ranged  generally  side  by  side  parallel  to  each  othr 
They  are  extended  between  the  bones,  to  one  or  both  of  which  they  are  intendL 
to  impart  motion ;  or,  as  in  the  face  and  eye,  one  end  only  is  attached  to  bone. 
The  muscle  itself,  however,  is  not  immediately  connected  vnth  the  bone.   At  its 
extremities  it  gradually  takes  the  form  of  tendinous  fibres,  totally  different  m  ... 
their  physical  character  from  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  itself. 

"  Tendons  —These  tendinous  fibres  are  sometunes  collected  into  a  single  cord 
called  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  in  the  bone  so  firmly  that  before  it  can  be 
detached  from  it  the  bone  itself  would  be  hmkm.''—Lardmr.  -  , 

MuscuLAB  FoBCE.— Anatomists  and  physiologists  have  not  determined  witji 
certainty  the  mechanical  change  by  which  muscular  contraction  is  produced 
When  the  muscidar  tissue  is  submitted  to  a  microscope  of  moderate  magnifying  . 
power,  one,  for  example,  of  five  or  six  times  the  linear  dimensions,  each  fibre  is  /. 
found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  fascicuh  each  similar  to  the  origmal  fibre.  . 

The  contractile  power  of  the  muscles  which  have  been  described  can,  m 
general,  o^y  be  called  into  action  bv  the  dictate  of  the  wfll.  Hence  they  are 
caUed  voluntary  muscles,  and  examples  of  them  are  presented  by  the  muscl^ 


IKVOLUNTAET  MUSCI-BS.  "i^S 

impai-t  motion  to  the  principal  members  of  the  body.   Thns  i^f.^' the 
li  the  legs  or  arms  are  moved  can  only  be  brought  into  play  by  tHe 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Li  'Fi".  1,  A  represents  a  small  portion  of  a  muscle  in  its  natural  size, 
cut  transversely  at  its  extremity,  b  represents  the  same  object 
magnified  five  times  in  its  linear  dimensions,  the  component  fibres 
of  which  it  consists  being  rendered  apparent.  Fig.  2  represents  a 
part  of  a  muscle  submitted  to  a  much  higher  magnifying  power, 
in  -which  the  structure  of  each  separate  fibre  is  shown  as  marked  by 
a  series  of  transverse  stria;.    The  terminal  section  is  shown  at  a  a,  the 

■  transverse  stria;  at  b  b,  and  a  single  fibre  split  mto  its  component 

■  fibrilla;  at  c. 

■ation  of  the  will.  There  are  some  muscles  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
iect  to  the  will,  but  also  act  independently  of  it.  The  muscles  which  move 
chest  in  respiration  present  examples  of  this  class.  The  wiU  nas  the  power 
ccelerating,  retarding,  or  even  of  temporarily  suspending  the  act  9f  respira- 
•  but  when  the  will  exercises  no  influence  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  as 
in  the  mind  is  engaged  in  other  objects,  or  in  sleep,  the  process  of  respii-a- 

.1  goes  on  with  perfect  regularity.  , .  ,  ^,      .„  , 

NVOLTOTAUY  MxjscLES. — There  are  some  muscles  over  which  the  will  lias  no 
trol  whatever,  and  which  are  hence  called  involuntary  muscles.  The  heart, 
the  muscles  entering  into  the  structui-e  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  are 
mples  of  this  class.  Except  the  heart,  they  do  not  present  stria;.  The 
Dluntary  muscles,  and  those  of  a  mixed  character,  like  the  voluntary  muscles, 
orb  a  certam  amount  of  animal  energy  by  then-  contraction,  and  consequently 
h  contraction  could  not  be  maintained  continuously  without  exhausting  the 
nal  power.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  natui-e  has  so  regulated  the  prgamza- 
i,  that  all  muscular  action  which  is  independent  of  the  will  is  intermitting,  so 
t  the  intervals  of  muscular  repose  or  relaxation  are,  on  the  whole,  equal  to 
se  of  muscular  tension.  The  heart  of  an  animal  beats  incessantly,  sleepmg  ot 
dng,  during  the  contmuance  of  its  vitality ;  and  this  action  may  contmue  ui 

'  1  even  for  a  century.   The  muscies,  however,  which  produce  it  are  never  in  a 

!  ;e  of  tension  for  more  than  a  moment  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  recover 

'  ir  energy  in  the  al  emate  icitervais  of  their  relaxation. 
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The  vaiio 

bands  or  m 

cles  are  hi 

■well  del: 

ated  ;  notice' 

the  muscle 

round  the  lips 

to    move   the    vi  t 

lips    at    plea-  f  t?: 

sure.  These 

muscles,  it 
must  he  borne  |- 
in    mind,   are  1 
acted  upon  by  J 
the  mil  from, 
the      nervous  > 
centres  in  the 
base    of  the 
brain,  through 
the  telegraph 
■wires,  or  nerves 
of  motion  and 
sensation  in  the 
spinal  column. 
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MUSCJ.ES  or  THE  FACE. — Lardiier. 

A  sto  consisting  of  five  or  six  muscles  (1,  '^'f'^^^^'A^^tt^^^^^ 
surface,  but  Mttle  thickness,  covers  the  entu-e  surface  of  the  f,^adirom  the  mo^^^ 
tTthe  back  of  the  neck,  caUed  by  anatonusts  accordm^^^^^^        tt  scSr^S  i 
occinital  frontal,  and  auricular,  the  action  of  vrhich  is  to  move  tne  xV,p^' 
as  tie  ears,  the  integuments  of  the  forehead  and  templ^  ^/SS 
By  thei^  contraction,  the  evebrows  are  di-ami  ^P^f^ -'J^  : 
tliown  into  transverse  folds  and  wiinkles,  the  scalp  ^^d  h^  mojea  Daci. 
and  forwards,  and  tlie  features  thereby  made  to^e^^^^^^^ 
opposite  emotions,  accordmg  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  to^^^^  ecstacv, 
tfiese  muscles  is  called  into  play.   Joy,  surprise,  f  t^^^r^^^^ows^^  £ 
attended  vvith,  or  expressed  by,  a  certam  elevation  oMhe  b^^^^^^ 
tractions  and  winkling  of  the  forehead,  and  the  S^f^f^^'^.J^^B; indicia- 
other  involve  the  more  violent  class  of  emotions,  such  as  anger,  nairtu,  5 

*^°KtraS- eyelids,  with  the^  appendages,  - --^  ^^^1"%*" 
twelve  pair  of  muscles,  of  which,  however  one  only,  called  the  ^f^^^^j^-dg 
supei-ficlaUy  visible.   These  govern  the  ^^t^'^'lF  ^^^^  They 

'"ffc  nose  and  nostrils  are  moved  by  six  pair-  of  muscles  tj^-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
^7  S  arc  suDcrficially  apparent;  and  fifteen  pars  are  appropriateu 
fa^io'us  mS'of  the  lips,  tk  chin,  the  cheeks,  and  the  lower  jaw. 
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MTTSCLES  or  TRtrXE. 

1        A  +Knt  cnp  nf  the  most  voluminous  muscles,  called  the 
'It  mil  be  observed  that  o^ie  ot  tlie  m^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  superficially-to 

sseters  m.^^Z^v  ;^   t^^^^  subject,  m  the  act  of  mastication, 

:  motion  ot  *e  lowei  jaw  ^^^^^  ^.^^.^      ,  ^ 

.  a  sreater  amoimt  0  resist^^^^  theliead,  are  subject  to  the 

■  '^be  motions  of  the  neck,  ana  c  .       ,      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^        are  siiper- 

T  te  Sil  Se  of  Those  wMch  appear  m  the  figure  do  not  belong 
lally  visible.   Ana  "     oVin-pd  between  it  and  the  trunk, 

clusively  to  the  ^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^  into  play  to  make  the  head  in- 

"  Eight  paur  of  i™^*^^,^,^.;,^^        lo^cr  muscle  (19),  extendmg  from  the  ear  la 
fop^ards  amo^  with  the  sternum,  or  breast- 

,  i  r^s^  aS"o»'eiSfon  the  other,  to  the  hyoid  bone  (23). 

"The  anterior  muscles 
lown  in  Fig  -  56,  though 
•catedupon  the  trunlc, 
jt,  for  the  most  part, 
I  moving  the  anns  and 
aoulders.  Tlie  super- 
cial  ones  on  the  left 
of  rig.  56  are 
in  number,  and 
in  extent.  The 
pectoral  muscle 
,  3)  has  its  origin 
the  edge  of  the 


.de 
;w 
reat 
reat 
56,  " 
long   —  - 

ireast-bone  (56,  i),  and 
long    something  less 
ban  half  the  length  of 
ho  clavicle  (66,6)  ^nd 
rom   these   lines  the 
ibres  converge  to  a  point 
I  little  below  the  head 
)f  the  humerus,  and  on 
;he  inside  part  of  that 
□one.     The  clavicular 
[ibres  of  this  muscle, 
therefore,  draw  the  arm 
obUquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  secure  the  head 
of  the  bone  ui  its  socket ; 
while  the  sternal  fibres, 
being  nearly  horizontal, 
draw  it  inwards  towards 
the  side.     The  lesser 
pectoral  muscle,  which 
is  covered  by  the  greater, 
is  shown  at  66,  It 
is  attached  at  its  origin 

to  three  of  the  ribs,— the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  at  its  mserUon  to  a 
process  (the  coracoid)  of  the  scapula. 

The  dentelated  msertion  of  the  great  serrated  muscle,  already  described, 
attached  to  the  ribs,  is  shown  at  56,  The  front  part  of  the  deltoid,  already 
mentioned,  is  also  shown  at  56, 
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"  Seven  pair  of  muscles  axe  employed,  together  or  separately,  in  inclining  the 
head  backwards,  among  which  there  appear  in  the  figure  the  trapezius  (20) 
and  the  splenius  (28).  Seven  pair  are  engaged  in  inclining  the  head  sidewards 
several  of  which  are  also  those— such  as  19  and  20— which  incline  the  hQ 
backwards." 

{Lardner.)—'Yh.&  principal  anterior  muscles  of  the  trunkand  shoulders  are  shown 
in  Fig.  56,  those  on  the  left  being  superficial,  and  those  on  the  right  the  deeper 
layer  covered  by  the  former.  In  proportion  to  the  surface  over  which  they  are 
spread,  these  muscles  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  back,  a  circum- 
stance  which  naturally  arises  from  the  fact  already  indicated,  that  the  weight  of 
the  trunk,  being  chiefly  in  front  of  the  spine,  is  altogether  supported  and,  for 
the  most  part,  moved  by  the  posterior  muscles. 

In  Eg.  54  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back,  including  the  neck,  shoulder 
and  haunch,  are  shown  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine ;  and  those  of  the  second 
layer,  disclosed  by  the  removal  of  the  former,  on  the  right  side. 


Pig.  54. — Lardner, 
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MTJ8CLES   OF  THE  F^ND,   STRIPT  OF  THE  SKl^  .-Quain  and  Wilson. 


"  The  bracelet  called  the  amular  ligament,  ..hich  retains  the  tendons  nponthe 
rist  is  onlv  a  nart  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  membranous  oinmng, 
^elo^kg  geUaK  the  muscles  and  their  tenUs  Wherever  a  con^der^^^^^ 
Inge  of  direction  takes  place  in  the  latter  as  m  the  if  t^^f^^  °f  ^Lnd  The 
rist:  this  membrane  sometimes  assumes  the  form. of  a  ^^p 
,ndJns  of  the  brachial  muscles,  after  passing  mthm  the  annnlar  ligament  oi 
"  t,  pass  along  the  hand,  and  most  of  them  along  the  fii?gers.  Jhey  are 
mfined  on  the  hand  by  a  membrane  such  as  that  ]ust  described^  and  on  the 
Qgers  by  ligaments,  which  retain  them  m  their  position  in  the  s^^^^  nianner  as 
ift  in  which  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  acts..  Thus  J[f  .f  ^y^Hv 
e  tendons  and  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fingers  retained  ^t^^ir  position  by 
eine  enclosed  in  a  membrauons  and  hgamentous  glove-  and,  m  tlie  same 
lanncr  those  of  the  arm  and  humerus,  b"y  a  membranons  sleeve  extendmg  up- 
-^ds  from  the  supenor  edge  of  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wnst.  -Urdmr. 
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MUSCLES  OF  TUE  ARM. — Lardncr. 

View  of  the  supinators  of  the 
radius  and  hand.  1.  The  hu- 
merus. 2.  The  uhia.  3.  The 
radius.  4.  The  muscle  called 
the  long  supinator,  passing  to 
be  inserted  into  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  radius.  6.  The 
muscle  called  the  short  supi- 
nator, surrounding  the  upper 
part  of  the  radius. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PRONATORS 
OT  THB  HA-STD. 

1.  Lower  end  of  the 
humerus.  2.  The  radius. 
3.  The  ulna.  4.  The 
muscle  called  the  round 
pronator,  one  of  the 
powerful  pronators  of 
the  hand. 
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A  view  of  the  muscles  called  inter  cos  tals,  filling  up  the 
spaces  betwegn  the  rihs. — Dr.  Smith. 


Ligaments  connecting  the 
ribs  to  the  spinal  column.  1, 
anterior  ligaments ;  2,  inter- 
articular  ligament ;  3,  liga- 
ments of  the  necks  of  the  ribs. 
— Dr.  Smith, 
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[Dr.  Lardner.)  The  muscles  which  surround  the  tliigh  bone,  between  the  hip 
and  the  knee,  are  showii  in  Figs.  70  and  71;  the  former  presenting  a  posterior 
and  the  latter  an  anterior  view  of  the  left  thigh. 

Of  these  muscles,  70^  70-,  71',  W,  7P,  71",  71•^  and  71'^  originate  in  the 


pelvis  have  their  insertions  in  the  thigh-bone,  and  are  therefore  motor  muscles 
of  the  thigh.  All  the  others,  passing:  below  the  knee,  are  inserted  m  one  or 
other  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  of  which  accordingly  they  are  either  flexors  or 
extensors,  according  as  they  are  inserted  in  the  posterior  or  anterior  part. 

The  muscles  which  surround  the  bones  of  the  leg,  like  those  which  myest  thc 
fore-arm  throw  out  low  tendons,  which  passing  down  the  instep  and  to  the  heel, 
are  inserted  in  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  toes  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
fore-arm  arc  inserted  in  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  lingers.  And  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  beUies  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  form  the  fleshy  mass  at  its  upper 
nart  tanering  into  mere  tendons  at  the  wrist,  the  belhes  of  the  muscles  of  the 
leg  /orin  the  fleshy  part  of  the  calf,  tapering  as  they  descend  into  tendons  which 
surround  the  instep  and  heel.  ,        cur        r +u  i.„„^ 

The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  a  light  but  strong  bone,  of  the  figure  of  the  heart 


MUSCLES, 


namted  on  playing  cards,  placed  ab  the  lore  part  of  the  joint  of  tlie  knee,  and 
Sdby  a  stroni  ligament  to  the  tibia,  the  motions  ot  which  it  follows. 
ishS  when  the  k^ee  is  extended,  m  a  cavity  formed  for  it  in  the  femur; 
.en  hent,  m  a  cavity  formed  for  it  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee. 


10 


Fig.  72.  Pig.  73. 

A  front  view  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  left  leg  is  given  in  Fig.  72, 'and 
back  \iew  in  Fig.  73. 


General  view  of  the  ligaments  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  1,  ligaments  con- 
ecting  the  bones  of  the  tarsus ;  2,  ligaments  connecting  the  bones  of  tho 
oes, 
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View  of  the  muscles  that 
bend  the  thigh.  1,  the 
muscle  called  psoas  ;  2,  the 
muscle  called  iliacus ;  3, 
tendons  of  these  muscles, 
going  to  be  inserted  into 
the  trochanter  minor  of  the 
femur. — Dr.  Smith. 
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-r  General  view  of  the  ligaments  of  tlie 
ice-joint.    1,  lower  end  of  the  femur; 
upper  end  of  the  tibia ;  3,  upper  end 
■  the  fibula;  4,  the  patella;  5,  united 
'ndons  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  6,  Hga- 
,  ents  of  the  pateUa  ;  7,  the  capular  m- 
L  'stment  of  the  knee ;   8,  the  mternal 
i  teral  Ugament;  9,  the  external  lateral 
gaments ;  10,  the  posterior  Ugament ;  11, 
le  hgament  connecting  the  tibia  and 
bula°  12,  a  portion  of  the  inter-osseous 
lament. 


IP" 


General  view  of  the  posterior  ligaments  of 
he  ankle-joint.  1,  Lower  end  of  the  tibia ; 
:,  lower  end  of  the  fibula ;  3,  astragalus  ; 
:,  OS  calcis  ;  5,  ligament  between  the  tibia 
md  fibula;  6,  ligament  passing  from  the 
ibula  to  the  astragalus  ;  7,  ligament  passmg 
rom  the  fibula  to  the  os  calcis ;  8,  ligament 
oassing  from  the  tibia  to  the  astragalus. 
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. — Dr.  Smith. 
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Anterior  view  of  the  hones 
forming  the  ankle-joint.  1,  lower 
end  of  the  tibia ;  2,  production  of 
the  tibia,  forming  the  inner  ankle; 
3,  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  forming 
the  outer  ankle ;  4,  upper  part  of 
the  astragalus :  these  tliree  bones 
form  the  ankle-join'^^  •  5,  5,  5,  other 
bones  of  the  tarsus  •  6  ,6,  6,  6,  6, 
metatarsal  bones. — Dr.  Smith. 


o.  3,  termination  of  the  spine ;  1,  2,  4,  6,  bones  connected  with  the  hip. 

(^Lardner.) 


T    THE  HIP-JOINT. 

yiew  of  the  head  of 
femur  dra^vn  out  of  its 
.et,  and  suspended  by 
round  ligament,  to 
V  more  clearly  the 
3n  of  the  ligament  in. 
ining  the  head  of  the 
ur  in  its  socket.  Rheu- 
ism  sometimes  attacks 
.  ligament  and  the  con- 
ting  muscles,  and  forces 

head  of  the  thigh-bone 

of  the  socket. 
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SPIKAL"  CEBEBKAL  NEBTES. 


BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  MARROW. 

dura  mater  remo-ved  from  the  brain,  and 
I  open  along  the  spinal  cord,  so  as  to  dis- 
I  le  pia  mater,  covered  by  the  thin  and 
]  j-ent  ai-achnoid  membrane. — Quain  and 

1,  1,  the  convolutions  of  the  two  hemi- 
1  I  of  the  cerebrum  covered  by  their  vas- 

lembrane,  the  pia  mater  ;  2,  the  median 
i  between  the  hemispheres,  which  receives 

X  major;  3,  3,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
ulum,  also  invested  with  pia  mater  ;  4, 
nerior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum; 
i  tie  fissure  separating  the  posterior  lobes 
!  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  which 
}  the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  6,  the  depres- 
1  .'tween  the  two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
i  I  the  falx  minor ;  7,  7,  the  dura  mater  of 
i  nal  cord  laid  open  :  it  is  entirely  removed 
1  8,  8,  the  membrana  dentata,  or  ligamen- 
-  mticulatum,  connecting  the  sides  of  the 

cord  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
1  ;  9,  the  superior  swelling  of  the  spinal 
[■  10,  the  middle  or  brachial  swelling  ;  11, 
1  ferior  or  lumbar  swelling  ;  12,  the  cauda 
J  ,;  13,  the  posterior  longitudinal  fissure; 
I  ■,  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

1,  the  eight  cervical  nerves ;  b,  b,  the 
t  :  dorsal  nerves ;  c,  c,  the  five  lumbar 
I  ;  d,  d,  the  five  sacral  nerves ;  e,  the  two 
;  ;eal  nerves. 

VCHNOID. — The  aiachnoid  (cobweb)  mem- 
i  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spider's 
•  I  its  texture,  is  the  second  coating.  Part 
I  s  in  immediate  contact  with,  and  insepar- 
!  rom,  the  dura  mater,  which  has  so  far  the 
■  ;ter  of  a  fibro-serous  membrane.  A  space 
enes  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia 
,  filled  with  a  liqmd  called  the  cerebrospinal 
^  —Lardner. 
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BONES  OF  THE  KNEE- 
JOINT. 

No.  5,  the  patella  or 
knee-cap ;  No.  6,  tke 
upper  end  of  tlie  fibula 
or  small  bone  of  the  leg ; 
No.  1,  thigh,  bone  ;  3,  leg 
bone. — From  Dr.  Smith. 


Tracing  them  from  without  inwards  we  see,  then,  that  the  various  covering^ 
afforded  to  the  brain,  the  central  organ  of  the  animal  Me,  seated  in  its  vaulted 
cavity,  are-1.  The  tegument,  consisting  of  the  skm  and  ot  ceUular  and  adipose 


a,  the  scalp,  turned  down;  k 
the  cut  edge  of  the  bones  of  thj 
skuU ;  c,  the  external  strong  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  (dura  mater 
suspended  by  a  hook  ;  d,  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  shox\-ing 
,  its  convolutions;  c,  the  superior 
^  edo-e  of  the  right  hemisphere; 
f,  "the  fissure  between  the  two 
hemispheres. 


membrane.  2,  Beneath  the  te~t,  ^^f^^^jjitd^XrioTk,S 
comparatively  slender  and  delicate:  ^t  the  sides  and  po^ten^^^^ 
and  powerful.  3,  Beneath  the  muscles,  a  thin  but  aense  mt, 


a^imrr,  Vmms  the  external  surface  of  tlie  cranial  bones.  4,  Beneath  the 
■  ^  aS'  tWony  subsT^ce  of  the  cranium,  consisting  of  two  firm  and  hard 
'  ,rtr^th  a?SL-y  bony  stnicture,  caUed  diploe,  interposed  between  them. 
^i  mS^iA  Sact  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  substance  of  he 
and  fo^g  its  internal  lining,  the  dense  and  strong  mem  orane,  caUed 
'  ■  r«  SJ/  not  only  affording  a  general  covering  to  the  bram,  but  sendmg 
\  SitTons  \)etween  indiTidual  portiom  of  it.  6  A  serou^  membrane  hmng 
'^'teS  smface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  reflected  over  the  entire  surface  of 
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.lis  cut  is  from  Quain  and  Wiison's  beautil'ully-coloured  drawing  in  then 
vves  of  the  Human  Body. 

TThe  base  of  the  brain,  displaying  the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  No.  1, 
tfirst  cerebral  nerve,  the  olfactory,  to  the  nose ;  No.  2,  the  second  optic 
f-e  to  the  eye ;  No.  3,  nerve  of  motion  to  the  eye ;  X,  nerve  to  the  ear ; 
minction  with  spinal  column,  the  medulla  oblongata ;  D,  the  cerebellum ; 
wons  Varolii. 
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the  brain,  termed  the  arachnoid  tunic.  7,  A  thin  and  delicate  membrane  m  unmc 
diate  _  contact  witli  the  substance  of  the  braia,  descending  between  all  its  con- 
volutions, lining  all  its  cavities,  and  enveloping  all  its  fibres,  called  the  pia  mater. 
8,  An  aqueous  fluid,  contained  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia 
mater.  Skin,  muscle,  pericranium,  bone,  dura  mater,  arachnoid  membrane,  pia 
mater,  and  aqueous  fluid,  superimposed  one  upon  another,  form,  then,  tne 
covering  and  defence  of  the  brain ;  so  great  is  the  care  taken  to  protect  this  soft 
and  tender  substance. — Dr.  Smith. 


"In  this  drawing  tlie  development  of  the  brain  from  the  primitive  fasciculi  of  j 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  formation  of  the  diverging  fibres,  described  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  are  exhibited.  A  section  has  been  made  through  the 
outer  third  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cerebellum ;  the  cms  cerebelli  has 
been  divided,  and  the  outer  convolutions  of  tlie  right  hemisphere  carefully 
raised  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres." — Quain  and  Wilson. 

A.  The  meduUa  oblongata,    b.  The  corpus  pyramidale.    c.  The  fibres  of  the 
corpus  pyramidale  expanding  in  the  grey  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii.  , 
D.  The  pons  Varolii,    e.  The  divided  edge  of  the  transverse  or  converging  j 
fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii,    f.  The  passage  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  pyrami-  j 
dale  through  the  cms  cerebri,    o.  The  course  of  the  fibres  through  the  thala- 
mus opticus,  the  inferior  cerebral  ganglion  of  Gall.    h.  The  corpus  striatum 
(superior  cerebral  ganglion,  Gall),  from  which  the  fibres  diverge  to  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  middle  and  anterior  lobes,    i.  The  lower  pai't  of  the  middle  lobe  j 
of  the  cerebrum,    k.  The  anterior  lobe.    l.  The  posterior  lobe.    m.  ITie  1 
corpus  olivare.    n.  The  ganglion  of  the  corpus  olivare.    o,  o.  The  course  of  f 
the  fibres  of  the  corpus  olivare  through  the  pons  Varolii,  cms  cerebri,  thalamus 
opticus  and  corpus  striatum,  to  expand  into  the  upper  convolutions  of  the 
hemisphere  and  posterior  lobe.    p.  The  corijus  restifonne.    q.  The  fibres  ol 
the  corpus  restiforme  entering  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,    n.  The  corpu-s 
dentatum  (vel  rhomboideum),  or  gangUon  of  the  cerebellum.    8.  The  processus 
6  cerebello  ad  testes,  or  fibres  of  communication  between  the  cerebellum  and 
cerebmm.  i 
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SSectiou  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  showing  the  NERVOUS  CENTRES  from 
dd_  upon  which  the  mind  makes  impressions  to  communicate  sensation  and 
)btion  to  every  part  of  the  body  through  its  telegraphic  system,  the  nerves, 
liiich  here  all  concentrate,  b  is  the  forepai-t  of  the  brain,  top  of  the  forehead ; 
4S  the  cerebellum  at  the  back  of  the  head,  cut  open  to  show  other  parts.  A 
«at  deal  has  been  written  on  the  pituary  gland.  No.  11,  as  the  one  central 
irint  where  the  mind  acts  from. — See  page  is  of  this  Work. 
11.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  2,  the  anterior  comer  of 
; ;  lateral  ventricles  ;  3,  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  ;  4,  the  anterior  commissure 
Lthe  thud  ventricle ;  5,  the  crura  of  the  fornix  ;  7,  the  thalamus  opticus ; 
tithe  fissure  between  the  thalami  optici,  which  is  called  the  third  ventricle ; 
t the  foramen  commune  posterius  ;  11,  the  pineal  gland;  12,  the  corpora 
iadrigemina  ;  13,  the  corpus  geniculatum  internum  of  the  thalamus  opticus  ; 

part  of  the  coi-pus  geniculatum  externum  ;  15,  the  hippocampus  major  ; 
,  the  corpus  fimbriatum  ;  17,  the  pes  hippocampi ;  18,  the  cut  surface  of  the 
ippocampus  major,  showing  the  convoluted  an-angement  of  the  grey  and 
luite  substance  of  which  it  consists;  19,  20,  the  upper  surface  of  the  cms 
eebri;  21,  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes;  22,  the  valve  of  Vienssens  ; 

the  middle  portion  of  the  cerebellum  connecting  the  two  lateral  lobes. — 
oam  and  Wilson. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITTTENT  COEDS  OF  THE 
SPINAL  MARROW,  SEPARATED,  AND  UNIT- 
ING IN  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  THE  BRAIN. — 

Lardner. 

6.  Anterior  cord  dividing  itself  into  two, 
of  wMch.  the  innermost  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  the  corresponding  pyramid ; 
7,  middle  or  lateral  cord,  divided  into  four, 
■which  pass  from  the  left  to  the  right  side, 
intersecting  an  equal  number  of  similar 
ones  coming  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
taking  the  inverse  direction ;  8,  the  pyra- 
mids, of  which  the  right  is  cut  off  imme- 
diately above  the  intersection,  to  show  the 
olivary  body  (13)  behind  it. 


A,  Spinal  marrow ;  b,  root  of 
spinal  nerve  from  back  por- 
tion;  c,  root  from  front  por- 
tion ;  D,  ganglion  on  the  pos- 
terior part;  e,  the  two  parts 
united  in  one  cord;  f,  the 
outer  coating  of  spinal  marrow. 


A  section  of  the  spinal  marrow,  showing  the  connexion  between  it  and  ih: 
spinal  nerves  by  double  roots,  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation 

According  to  Sir  Charles  BcU,  Magendic,  and  othei-s  apart  of  the  filamcn^^ 
whieh  SSose  each  spinal  neive  rise  from  [or  t™t^  m]  the  b^cl  porQ 
and  q  nart  from  tlie  front  portion  of  tlie  spmal  marrow  (See  hug.),    inose  j\  lucui 
^fs^from  the  back  portion,     almost  immediately  run  mto  a  ganghon  and 
SroceeXg  from  thk  thevnmte  with  those  that  come  from  the  front  pod  on 
ff  fS^Kord    which  goes  out  to  be  dispersed  over  the  body.  But  m 
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eBrin-  into  the  formation  of  the  cord,  the  .filaments  retain  theix  filamentary 
S  iTd  Sginal  character,  and  are  a-ain  ultimately  separated  The  filaments 
Kise  from  for  terminate  in]  the1)ack  portion  of  t£e  spmal  marrow  are  the 
ves  of  aSl^  sensation.  Some  few  of  those  are  distnWted  to  the  mnscles 
ToKtarTmotion,  and  endow  those  organs  with  a  small  degree  of  animal  sensi- 
ty  by  wSthe  mind  is  informed  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  m  obedien  ce 
SeS  and  enabled  to  regdate  the  extent  of  the  action.  The  rest  of  the 
iterior  filaments  proceed  to°the  outer  skin  of  the  body,  and  by  endowing  it 
hh  a  hio-h  degree  of  animal  sensibiHty,  constitute  it  a  general  organ  of  touch 
Sistlie  fundamental  animalfacultyof  external  relation.  Theyhowever  abound 
Ire  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  In  man,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  pre- 
innently  qualified  for  this  function.— (?m/wOT. 


Tlrajisverse  section  of  Human  Spinal  Cord,  through  the  middle  of  the  lumbar 
lilaigement,  sho-\ving  on  the  right  side  the  course  of  the  nerve-roots,  and  on 
ee  left  the  position  of  the  principal  tracts  of  vesicular  matter  : — A,  a,  anterior 
llumns ;  p,  p,  posterior  columns ;  l,  l,  lateral  columns ;  o,  anterior  median 
s-sure  ;  p,  posterior  median  fissiire  ;  h,  b,  h,  b,  anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves  ; 
e.c,  posterior  roots ;  d,  d,  tracts  of  vesicular  matter  in  anterior  column ; 
ttracts  of  vesiculax  matter  in  posterior  column ;  /,  spinal  column ;  g,  sub- 
lantia  gelatinosa. 

\With  the  spinal  cord  (in  its  limited  sense)  there  are  connected  thirty-one 
iais  of  nerves  ;  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  vertebral  segment  of  the  body, 
dd  hae  two  sets  of  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  differing  in  their  func- 
)Dnal  endowments.  These  divisions,  of  which  the  anterior  is  by  far  the  larger, 
woceed  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body  respectively  ;  and  are 
lidefly  distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscles.  The  anterior  branch  is  that 
hfaich  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  nerve. — In  addition  to  these,  how- 
■er,  the  cranial  prolongation  of  the  spinal  axis  is  the  centre  of  aU  the  cepha.lic 
'.rves,  save  those  of  special  sensation,  which  terminate  in  their  respective 
umglia.  These  cephalic  nerves  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  the 
•oculiarity  of  their  endowments. —  Carpenter. 
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SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN,  SHOWING  THE  NERVES. 

Spinal  Cebebkal  System— The  tliree  Mgli  order  of  nerves,  through  and  by 
which  the  mind  acts  and  governs  the  body.— (See  p.  11  of  this  work.) 

Longitudinal  Pection  of  the  cerehnim  {in  the  upper  part  of  the  head),  cere- 
beUum  (hack  of  the  head),  and  meduUa  oblongata,  a,  a,  a,  the  cerebrum; 
b  the  cerebellum ;  c,  the  meduUa  oblongata ;  d,  the  spinal  marrow ;  J,  the 
lateral  ventricle.  1,  the  olfactory  nerve;  2,  the  optic  nerve;  3,  4,  6,  6,  the 
thii-d,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves ;  7,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve ; 
r,  the  auditory  nerve  ;  8,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve;  8',  the  parvagum;  8  , 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve ;  9,  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  10,  the  suboccipital 
nerve;  11,  12,  spinal  nerves. 

When  we  examine  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  we  observe  it  folded  or  con- 
voluted (which  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  bram  and  upper  part  ot  the 
spinal  marrow,  with  the  nerves  attached  to  them) ;  and  when  it  is  cut  into,  we 
iind  it  composed,  1st,  of  a  grey  pulpv  substance,  mostly  placed  external  y,  and 
Stidly  of  a  similar  white  substance,  placed  internally.  The  same  materials  exist 
in  the  spinal  marrow,  but  the  white  matter  is  external,  while  the  grey  is 

internal.  ^   whatever  be  their  apparent  origin,  pass  through  the 

system  ?rmmificationi  more  or  less  complicated,  and,  like  e  ectric  wires  only 
discK^Stleir  functions,  whether  of  motion  or  sensibibty,  at  tlieir.termmations^ 
Sfnei^u  Tords  are  thus  subject  to  endless  division  subdivision,  unhl  they 
become  in  many  cases  so  infinitely  minute  as  to  escape  all  observation,  even  bv 
the  a?d  0?  the  microscope.  Since  each  fibre  has  its  own  peculiar  destmatipn  and 
sneckl  l\inction  and  since  tliis  destination  and  function  is  m  relation  with  he 
Kii  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  various  ramifications,  in  successively  nmtmg 
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ilher  as  they  approach  their  origin,  caa  never  be  deprived  of  their  proper 
•  tions  nor  lose  their  individuality.    It  must  not,  consequently,  be  supposed 
there  is  any  analogy  between  the  cases  of  blood-vessels  mnnmg  into  each 
-  r  where  the  confluent  streams  are  mixed,  to  form  a  single  current  after  their 

I  in  and  those  of  nerves  coalescing,  so  that  two  or  more  fibres  form  a  single 
'  It  must  be  considered,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  such  coalition  there  is  no 
ikl  mixture  of  nervous  substance,  and  that  the  fibres  are  merely  ranged  side 
;de  in  mechanical  juxtaposition,  without  any  more  intimate  union, 
laese  conclusions,  which  are  derived  from  analogies  of  irresistible  force,  based 

1  1 L  the  physiological  properties  of  the  nerves,  are  fully  corroborated  and  con- 


THB  TELEGRAPH  WIRES,  OR  NERVES,   FROM  THE  BRAIN  TO  THE  EYE. 

lie  nerves  of  the  orbit,  with  the  ophthabnic  and  otic  ganglia,  are  here  sho-\vn. 

ij.e  section  of  the  frontal  bone,  showing  the  cavity  of  the  frontal  sinus  ; 
asal  bone  of  the  left  side;  19,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  ii.  the  optic 
e  {(0  the  eye) ;  lu.  the  third  nerve,  a,  the  superior  branch  of  the  third 
e ;  b.  Its  inferior  branch ;  c,  the  branch  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  d,  the 
halmic  or  lenticular  ganglion ;  e,  the  upper  fasciculus  of  ciUary  nerves ; 
Lo  lower  fasciculus,    rv.  the  fourth  nerve ;  vi.  the  sixth  nerve,    i,  the 

•k  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve ;  k,  its  motor  root ;  1,  the  otic  ganglion  ; 

I:  le  internal  pterygoid  nerve,  piercing  the  otic  ganglion ;  n,  filaments  of 

iiinunication  with  the  auricular  nerve. — Quain  and  Wilson. 
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firmed  by  direct  observation.  Each  nervous  cord  is  ascertained  to  be  a  bundle  f£ 
fibres  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  these  component  fibres  bemg  very  numerom, 
and  of  unequal  thickness. 


NEltVES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 
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(  ;  1  lachrymal  nerve  {causing  tears  to  floto) ;  b,  the  frontal  nerve ;  e,  the  nasal 
li    {for  smell) ;  /,  branch  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  ff,  the  ophthalmic 
;i  iion ;  A,  its  branch  to  the  inferior  division  of  the  third  nerve  ;  i,  its  ciliary 
)i  :hes ;  A,  cUiary  branch  of  the  nasal  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  m,  the  con- 
i  ;  tion  of  the  nasal  nerve  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen  into  the 
u ;    c,  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  ;  n,  its  orbital  branch  ;  o,  branches  of 
ijiunication  from  Meckel's  ganglion;  p,  Meckel's  ganglion;  q,  spheno- 
x ;  ine  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion  ;  r,  palatine  nerves  ;  t,  posterior  dental 
11  hhes  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve ;  u,  a  dental  nerve  given  off  from  the 
]  idor  maxillary  while  in  its  canal,  and  passmg  between  the  mucous  mem- 
;  1  and  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  to  supply  the  teeth ;  v,  anterior  dental 
iih;  w,  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  distributed  to  the 
X,  the  muscular  division  of  the  nerve  ;  c*,  the  gustatory  nerve  ;  d*,  the 
iia.  tympani  nei-ve;  h*,  the  mental  nerve;  i*,  the  auricular  nerve. — Quain. 


[ERVES  OP  THE  ToNGUE. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which,  as 
jaeen  observed,  is  the  seat  of  gustative  sensibility,  is  supplied  with  nerves 
itwo  principal  sources  :  first,  from  the  trigeminal  or  trifacial  nerves,  being 
of  tlie  fifth  pair ;  and  secondly,  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  or  ninth  pair. 
;  rding  to  Professor  Sajjpey,  filaments  are  also  sent  to  this  membrane  by  the 

I  ,2iogastric,  or  tenth  pair. 

ee  trigeminal  sends  a  voluminous  branch,  called  the  lingual  nerve,  into  the 
■  •  jaw.   This  branch,  entering  the  tongue,  ramifies  through  the  organ,  its 
ffints  terminating  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  superior  surface.  It 
lides  all  that  pai-t  of  the  tongue  which  extends  from  the  point  over  three- 

I I  of  its  length.  The  posterior  two-fifths  are  supplied  with  nervous  filaments 
Biee  priacipal  branch  of  the  glosso-pharjTigeal. 


h 


XBRVES  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  TONGUE. — Beclard. 

i  Section  of  the  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  h,  dorsal  or  superior  surface  of  the 
yue ;  c,  vertical  section  of  the  tongue ;  d,  genio-glossal  muscle ;  e,  genio- 
jglossal  muscle ;  /,  hyo-glossal  muscle ;  g,  stylo-glossal  muscle ;  h,  hyoid 
i  i ;  A,  lingual  nerve ;  I,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  ;  m,  hypoglossal  nerve. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  ia  which 
the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain,  I 
give  this,  called  the  Pneumogastric, 
from  the  Greek  (the  lung  and  the 
belly),  so  named  from  its  distribution. 
"A  nerve  -wliicli  arises  on  each  side  by 
many  filaments  from  the  lateral  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  immediately 
below  the  origin  of  the  giosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerve.  It  passes  out  of  the 
cranium  along  with  the  giosso-pharyn- 

Eeal   nerve,  through   the  foramen 
icerum  posterius.  immediately  after 
quittiag  the  cranium,  it  is  slightly 
enlarged  for  about  an  inch  of  iti 
coui'se,  forming  what  is  called  its 
ganglionic  enlargement.   It  descends 
in  the  neck  at  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  common  carotid  arterj, 
m  the  cellular  sheath  of  which  it  u 
included.  In  the  neck  it  gives  oflF  the 
pharyngeal  branch,  the  superior  laryn- 
geal, and  twigs  which  contribute  to 
form  the  cardiac  plexus.   It  passes 
into  the  chest  between  the  subclavian 
artery  and  vein,  guiding  off  the  inferior 
laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve,  which 
twines  round  the  subclavian  artery  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left. 
In  the  chest  it  sends  twigs  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  pulmonary 
and  oesophageal  plexuses.  Lastly, 
entering  the  abdomen,  it  is  finally  dis- 
persed on  the  stomach,  sending  tmp, 
to  the  omentum  and  to  the  neighbour- 
ing abdominal  plexuses. 

Origin  and  distribution  of  the  Eight* 
Pair  of  nerves.— 1,  3,  4,  the  medultt 
oblongata;  1,  the  corpus  pyrams 
dale  of  one  side ;  3,  the  corpus  ol^ 
vare;  4,  the  corpus  restiforme;  2,  the- 
pons  Vai-olii ;  5,  the  facial  nei-ve ;  6, 
the  origin  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve;  7,  the  ganglion  of  Andersch; 
8,  the  trunlc  of  the  nerve;  9,  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve ;  10,  the  gan- 
glion of  the  pneumogastric  nerve;  11, 
its  plexiform  ganglion ;  12,  its  trunk; 
13,  its  pharyngeal  branch  forming  the 
pharyngeal  plexus  (14),  assisted  by  a 
branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  (S), 
and  one  from  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  (15);  16,  cardiac  branches;  17, 
recurrent  laryngeal  branch;  18,  ante- 

  nor  pulmonary  branches;  19,  posterior 

pulmonary  branches;  20,  oesophageal  plexus ;  21,  gastric  brajiches;  22,  origin 
S  the  Sal  accessory  nerve  ;  23.  its  branches  distributed  to  the  s  en.o-masto^ 
muscle" 24.  its  branches  to  the  trapezius  muscle ;  27,  back  of  the  head,  the 
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PNEUM00A8TRIC  NERVE  BRANCHING  OFF 
FROM  IT 
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a  Olum,  tke  opposite  side  to  the  fore  part  of  tlie  brain;  25.  a  continuation 
i    spinal  marrow  cut  off.— i^rom  Carpenter. 


hae  distribution  of  the  olfactory  (to  the  nose)  or  first  paii  of  cerebral 
.es,  by  which  the  sense  of  smeU  is  communicated  to  the  centres  in  the 

lhae  distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory,  spheno-palatine,  and  fifth 
ees,  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  external  waU  of  the  right  nostnl. 

L  the  cavity  of  the  frontal  sinus ;  2,  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone ; 
Jihe  right  nasal  bone;  4,  the  root  of  the  crysta  galli;  6,  the  roof  of  the 
it.t  orbit;  6,  the  anterior  clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone;  7,  the  con- 
itty  of  the  sella  Turcica  ;  8,  the  posterior  clinoid  process  ;  9,  the  sphenoidal 
l  is ;  10,  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  11,  the  petrous  portion  of 

temporal  bone;  12,  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone  ; 

the  ri-'ht  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  14,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  mastoid 

3es8  ;  Is,  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  16,  the  opemng  of  the 
•itachian  tube;  17,  the  external  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid;  18,  the 

iection  of  the  superior  spongy  bone  arching  over  the  superior  meatus  ; 
:  projection  of  the  middle  spongy  bone  arching  over  the  middle  meatus ; 

projection  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone  arching  over  the  inferior  meatus ; 
^section  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose ;  22,  section  of  the  upper  lip  ;  23,  23, 
lion  of  the  hard  palate;  24,  the  naso-palatiae  canal;  26,  section  ot  the 
iida  A,  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve  ;  b,  the  three  roots  by  which  it  arises 
im  the  brain ;  c,  c,  the  distribution  of  its  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane 
Bering  the  superior  and  middle  turbinate  bones  ;  d,  a  twig  from  the  nasal 
nnch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  e,  the  spheno-palatme 

ves,  or  nasal  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  entering  the  nasal  fossa  through 

:  spheno-palatine  foramen.— Qwoin  and  Wilson. 


THE  SXrPERFICIAL  rTEBVES  OF  THE  FACE  AND  HEAD. — Lardner. 

These  nerves  goTem  all  the  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  scalp,  the  ear,  the 
mouth,  lips,  nose,  and  eyelids,  the  integuments  of  the  ear,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck. 

The  nerves  here  described,  which  are  all  ramifications  of  the  seventh  pair, 
are  exclusively  motor,  including  no  sensitive  fibres.  The  parts  to  which  they 
give  motion  receive  sensibility  from  the  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair,  called  the  trifa- 
cial or  trigeminal  nerves.  Thus  the  functions  of  motion  and  sensibility  are  in 
this  case  attached  to  different  systems  of  nerves,  while  in  the  case  represented 
in  the  following  figiires  of  the  cervical  and  other  nerves,  each  cord  is  a  com- 
pound one,  which  includes  both  motor  and  sensitive  fibres ;  and  consequently, 
while  it  governs  the  movements  of  the  parts  over  which  it  is  distributed,  it 
also  receives  sensitive  impressions  from  them,  which  it  transmits  to  the  nervous 
centre. 


NEUVES  OF  TH£  NECK  AKD  HEAD. 
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( C3SKVICAL  NERVES,  TO  CONVEY  MOTION  AND  SENSATION  TO  THE  PAKTS 

REPRESENTED . — Lardner. 


system  of  nerves,  also  connected  ■with  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  the 
T  part  of  the  head,  called  the  cervical  plexus,  is  represented  in  the  ahove 
(  aving.  A  transverse  branch  (1)  is  directed  forwards  towards  the  jaw,  and 
(  :  rges  into  two  ramifications ;  one  (2)  descending  along  the  neck,  and  the 
I  :r  (3)  ascending  along  the  jaw.  A  branch  (5),  called  the  am-icular,  ascends 
1  lie  ear.    Various  branches  (16,  IG,  17,  19)  descend  to  the  chest. 


The  'branclies  of  the  sacral  plexus  of  spinal 
nerres,  as  they  issue  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  column,  to  give  sensation  and  motion  to 
the  legs. 

Eng.  I.  23,  the  hip  joint;  5,  the  lower  end  of  the  back-bone  •  18  19  20  21 


tocles  of  the  thigh  ;  e,  the  great  sciatic  nerve ;  d,  the  smaU  sciatic  nerve  ; 

A  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves,  seen  emerging  from  the 
febra  of  the  spme;  b,  the  gluteal  nerve;  c,  c,  the  internal  pudic  nerve.  The 
•  t  sciatic  nerve  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body  ;  from  its  size  and  direction, 
aavbe  considered  as  the  continuation  or  prolongation  of  the  spinal  plexus,  it 
[•"■  impossible  to  detennine  where  the  one  ceases  or  the  other  begins.  The 
iiculi  which  enter  into  its  composition  or  bundle,  are  derived  from  all  the 
res  which  go  to  form  the  sacral  plexus,  and  every  voluntary  motion  of  the 
;iand  foot  has  to  be  transmitted  through  some  of  the  nerves  of  this  bundle. 

ffreat  sciatic  nerves  divide  generaUy  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  mto  an 
nrnal  and  internal  branch,  the  latter  proceeding  down  to  the  heel,  as  shown 
■Ing.  2 ;  from  this  ^nll  be  seen  the  nature  of  sciatica. 

nng  "  n  A  A,  shows  the  continuation  of  sciatic  nerve,  called  here  the  pop- 

'HA  nerve,  b,  the  fibular  nerve  ;  10,  12,  13,  muscles.  The  tendon  Achnies 
Ided.  19,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  muscle  ;  20,  the  tendon  Achilles  -,18, 
aposterior  tibial  artery. 


KEBYES  IK  TUE  MUSCLES. 
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Engraving  I. 

'tiuain  and  Wilson.) 

Ifagnified  view  of 
iocular  fibres  in  the 
:ee  of  repose.  The 
nn  nerve  is  seen  pro- 
liuig  dovra  the  centre, 
ha  branches  fi-om  it  on 
hi  side. 


"Ms  shows  the  state  of 
I  muscles  and  nerves 
■in  a  limb  is  at  rest; 
!Mi  the  limb  or  any 
t  is  moved,  tbe  elec- 
al  shock  from  the 
vous  centres,  by  the 
on  of  the  mind,  is 
wa  at  Engraving  III. 


TUB  NERVES,  OR  TBLEQEAPH  WIB.ES,  IN  THE  MUSCLES  OB.  FLESH, 
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Engeaving  n. 

{Qtiain  and  Wilson.) 

This  engraving  shows 
how  the  ultimate  fila- 
ments of  the  nerves  arc 
disposed.  After  branch- 
ing out  someway,  as  in 
Engraving  I.,  they  be- 
come curved  and  return 
unto  themselves,  form- 
ing loops ;  or  they  in- 
cline towards  a  neigh- 
bouxing  branch,  and 
form  inverted  arches ; 
and,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, carry  power  of 
motion  and  sensation  to 
every  part. 


Eng  ■ni—iQtiainaml7Fikon.)-Tlns  engraving  represents  the  fij^?^ » 
state  of  contraction,  when  they  nve  thrown  into  wavmg  zigzag  hnes.  This  state 
is  caused  bv  the  operation  of  the  mmd  on  the  nervous  centres  m  the  bran, 
senS  5s  telSraSc  mess^es  for  action  to  some  .part  by  these  nerves.  This 
electric  shock  is  performed  for  every  vohintary  motion. 
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.\A.  nwascle,  the  biceps  flexor, 
lith  the  nerve  seen  ramifying 
wongst  the  muscular  fibre. 


Nervous  fibres,  deprived  of  theii 
neurilemma  and  unravelled,  shovring 
the  smaller  threads,  or  filaments,  of 
which  the  fibres  consist. — Dr. 
Smith 
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Ultimate  fibres  of  nerve,  very 
highly  magnified  ;  showing  the 
strings  of  globules  of  which  they 
consist. — Dr.  Smith. 


A  nerve  is  represented  in  the  following  engraving,  as  drawn  by  Su-  Charles 
Bell,  consisting  of  manv  cords,  or  funiculi,  wrapped  up  m  a  common  ceUuiar 
sheath.  A  is  the  nerve,  and  B  a  siagle  funiculus  drawn  out  from  the  rest,  ivae- 
pendently  of  the  common  sheath,  or  neurilemma,  each  particular  component  oora 


has  a  sheath  of  its  own.  All  these  sheaths  are  composed  of  the  same  fibrous 
tissue,  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  contmuation  of  the  tissue  wmch 
constitutes  the  neurilemma  or  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord. — Lardner. 

The  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  witliin  these  few 
years,  by  German  anatomists,  that  these  fibres,  and  all  the 
fibres  composing  the  nervous  matter,  are  tubes  filled  with  a 
fluid.  The  annexed  sketch  shows  the  fibres  of  one  of  the 
nerves  magnified,  -with  the  fluid  contained  in  them  escapmg 
from  their  extremities.  It  is  probable  that  this  discovery 
may  be  the  means  of  throwing  some  liglit  upon  the  functions 
of  this  hitherto  little-understood  part  of  the  animal  frame. 

Tlie  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  two  substances,  readily  distinguishable  bv 
their  colour,  texture,  and  consistence.  One  is  greyish,  or  rather  a  pale  ash 
colour,  and  hence  named  cineritious  (substantia  cinerea) ;  and  as  in  the  Drain  it 
forms  an  investment  for  the  white  substance,  it  is  usually  termed  cortical  (s.  cor- 
ticalis).  The  other  substance  is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  from  the  relation 
just  indicated  is  called  medullary  (substantia  medullaris).  The  grey  substance 
invests  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  several  masses  dis- 
posed in  their  interior ;  but  in  the  medulla  spinalis  it  is  altogether  deeply  seated. 
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'!/lie  -white  substance,  on  the  contrary,  is  enclosed  by  the  grey  in  the  bram,  but 
fecomes  the  cortex  in  the  medulla.   The  cineritious  substance  is  more  soft  and 
:iascular  than  the  other,  and  when  minutely  iajected  appears  as  if  entirely  com- 
-osed  of  vessels.   Though  the  white  substance  in  the  natural  state  is  not  much 
rrmer  than  jelly,  it  acquires  a  great  degree  of  firmness  by  maceration  in  spirit, 
nd  presents  at  all  times  a  distinctly  fibrous  appearance.    When  these  two  sorts 
f  nervous  matter  are  attentively  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
eculiar  substance  called  neurine,  deposited  in  the  areola,  of  a  delicate  cellular 
ssue.   This  anatomical  element,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  soft  and  semi-fluid, 
ad  wherever  it  predominates  much,  the  part  wiU  be  pulpy  and  almost  diffluent. 
Mist  other  portions  of  the  structure  are  comparatively  firm,  by  reason  of  the 
reater  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  which  they  contain.  The  colour  of  neurine  pre- 
3nt3  some  varieties,  being  white,  grey,  or  yellowish,  and  in  some  places  of  a 
-usky  hue. 

When  a  thin  layer  of  nervous  substance  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  it 
rresents  the  appearance  of  small  granules,  placed  in  lines  more  or  less  regularly ; 
uut  their  form  and  size  are  liable  to  vary.  These  have  been  taken  by  some 
bbservers  for  globules,  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  speculations  concern- 
lig  the  nature  of  nervous  action. — Quain  and  Wilson. 

The  following,  on  the  Eye,  is  from  Lardner : — 

The  iris  is  a  thin  flat  annular  diaphragm,  the  section  of  which  is  shown  at  7, 
iividing  the  space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea  unequally  into  two 
larts,  called  the  anterior  chamber,  a,  and  the  posterior  chamber,  d.  The  external 
rr  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  coloured  blue,  black,  or  hazel,  differently  in  dif- 
3rent  eyes,  and  is  the  part  which,  seen  through  the  transparent  cornea,  gives  the 
iiharacteristic  colour  to  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  a  circular  opening  surrounded  by 
!  le  iris,  through  which  the  light  received  through  the  cornea  is  transmitted  to 
hie  crystalline  lens.  Bv  this  means  there  is  admitted  to  the  crystalline  a  pencil 
ff  rays  whose  external  limits  are  determined  by  the  edges  of  the  iris.  The 
oosterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  a  black  pigment,  contained  in  a  thin 
rransparent  membrane,  called  the  uvea.  In  Fig.  421  a  view  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses (1)  which  surround  and  support  the  crystalline  lens  is  given.  That  lens. 
However,  being  supposed  to  be  removed,  the  converging  folds  of  which  they 
onsist  are  shown,  and  the  iris  (2)  is  seen  by  its  dark  posterior  surface  through 
'tie  space  filled  by  the  crystalline,  with  the  pupil  (3)  m  its  centre.   When  seen 


!ihe  coloured  ring  of  the  iris,  because  every  part  of  the  mterior  of  the  eye 
'  il'hich  could  be  visible  through  it  is  coloured  black.   The  aqueous  humour  fills 
i  htie  compartment  of  the  eye  between  the  cornea  and  crystalline,  and,  as  its  name 
I  implies,  is  a  watery  fluid  holding  in  solution  very  minute  quantities  of  albumen 
i  nnd  common  salt.   It  is  separated  from  the  cornea  by  an  extremely  thin  trans- 
I  arent  membrane,  shown  at  420,     called  the  membrane  of  ike  aqueous  humour, 
i  'hich  however  is  represented  much  too  thick  in  the  figure. 
!    The  crystalline  lens  (420,  6)  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule,  and  consists 
:  f  transparent  matter,  which  increases  in  density  and  in  its  refractive  power, 
roceedmg  from  its  external  surface  inwards,  and  from  its  edges  to  its  centre, 
'he  vitreous  humour  fills  the  posterior  compartment  of  the  eye  (420,  cc)  behind 
he  crystalline,  and  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  internal  cavity, 
'his  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  retina,  being  enclosed  in  a  fine  trans- 
arent  membrane  called  the  hvaloid  (420, The  eyelids  ajre  not  in  immediate 
'•  ontact  with  the  sclerotic  or  tne  cornea.   A  fi^ne  mucous  membrane,  called  the 
!  onjunctiva,  which  lines  their  inner  surface,  is  reflected  over  tiie  fore  part  of  the 
I  clerotic  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.    A  part  of  this  membrane  is 
hown  in  section  at  420,      The  eyebrows  and  other  accessories  are  provided  for 
hlie  protection  and  preservation  of  the  organ  of  vision.   The  eyebrows  across 
hhe  edge  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  forehead  calch  tbc  swcf.fc  descending  from 
bbove,  and  prevent  it  from  fallmg  on  the  eyes,  and  aid  U  shading  the  eyes  from 


r-om  the  front^  the  pupil  appears 
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too  intense  light  from  above.  The  eyelids  are  movable  screens,  made  so  as  fa) 
cover  the  eve  or  leave  it  exposed,  as  occasion  may  require.  Glands  are  provided, 
by  which  all  the  parts  -which  move  in  contact  one  with  another  are  kept  con- 
stantly  lubricated.  .      .        ,    j-     .  j  .  n, 

The  motor  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  optic  axis  can  be  directed  at  will 
nrithin  definite  Emits  to  surrounding  objects,  consists  of  muscles  inserted  at 
various  points  of  the  sclerotica,  and  having  their  origin  in  the  bones  of  the 
socket.   These  muscles  are  acted  upon  by  a  corresponding  system  of  nerves. 

The  motions  thus  imparted  to  the  eyeball  are  facilitated  by  a  lubncatmg  fluid 
secreted  by  a  gland,  called  the  lachrymiil  gland,  placed  over  the  eveball.  Thtt 
fluid  is  continually  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic  by  the  motion  of 
the  eyelids  in  winking. 


Fig.  421.  T-ig.  420. 

In  fig.  422  the  motor  muscles  and  the  lachrymal  gland  of  the  right  eye  are  shown  hr 
the  removal  of  the  lateral  bony  parts  of  the  external  side  of  the  socket. 
Neevousness  from  over  mental  work, 


and  not  using  proper  means  to  counteract 
the  wear  on  the  brain. — A  gentleman  wrote 
to  me  six  months  since ;  much  fear  of  pass- 
ing his  examination  for  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  had  taken  a  good  deal  of 
animal  food,  under  Uie  idea  that  it  would 
strengthen  him;  had  smoked  cigars  to 
soothe  his  nerves  ;  drank  moderately  of  bit- 
ter ale  and  porter  to  give  him  vigour  ;  he, 
however,  felt  that  without  some  remedy  he 
should  soon  be  unable  to  study  at  aU.  In 
this  state  wrote  to  me,  saying  he  could  not 
possibly  leave  home.  After  reading  my 
book,  he  at  once  altered  his  mode  of  life ; 


stopped  cigars,  drank  water,  took  litUe  ani- 
mal food,  no  suppers,  and  soon  felt  benofit; 
he  came  to  my  establishment  for  six  weeM 
before  going  to  examination,  during  which 
time  he  laid  aside  his  books,  went  to  Lon- 
don, passed  his  examination  without  dim- 
culty  or  nervousness.  Four  in  the  waiting- 
room  ran  away  without  facing  the  exami- 
ners, and  some  others  were  plucked,  when, 
bad  they  had  some  of  our  invigorating 
treatment  and  a  wet  body  bandage  at  the 
time  of  examination,  would  probably  have 
passed,  and  the  whole  course  of  their  lue 
changed. 
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. .  Muscle  which  raises  the  eyelid. 
I  tendiaous  expansion  of  this 
iccle  has  been  cut  away  to  display 
ppalpebral  portion  of  the  lachrymal 
lad  covered  by  it.  2.  Muscle  •  liich 
Wits  the  optic  axis  upwards.  3. 
sacle  which  directs  the  axis  out- 
dds.  4.  Muscle  which  directs  the 
i,  downwards.  5.  Muscle  of  un- 
inrtained  use.  6.  Orbital  part  of 
inrymal  gland.  7.  Palpebral  part 
c-ersed  by  four  ducts  of  orbital 
t,;,  and  sending  into  these  small 
!:ts  or  canalicules.  8,  8.  Accessory 
its  proceeding  exclusively  from  the 
lerior  border  of  the  palpebral  part, 
l^nother  accessory  duct  with  three 
allies. 


Fig.  422. 

MOTOll  MUSCLES  AND  LACHRYMAL  GLAND  OF  RIGHT  EVE.  —  Sappey. 
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1  to  5.  Ciliary  processes.  4.  Bi- 
furcated process.  6.  Veins  ramifying 
from  summits.  7-  Festooned  border 
of  choroid.  8.  Yeins  of  choroid. 
10, 11.  Borders  of  iris.  12.  Hadiating 
^bres  of  iris.    13.  Circular  fibres. 


SERMENT  OF  IRIS  MAGNIFIED.  Sappey. 


Tbe  Mowing  is  a  short  extract,  and  two  cuts,  from  Lardner:— 
r/ie^fer  consists  of  three  distinct  compartments,  diffenng  extremely  Irpm  eacti 
other  in  theii-  form.   They  are  named  by  anatomists  accordmg  to  their  order 
— nroceeding  from  without  inwards— the  exienial,  middk,  and  infernal  ear. 
External         The  part  of  this  division  of  the  organ  visible  on  the  outside  ot 
tlie  skull,  behind  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  called  the  p7um  or  auricle. 
Proceeding  inwards  ft-om  the  concha,  the  remamder  of  the  external  ear  is  a 
Se  something  more  than  an  inch  long,  the  diameter  of  which.becomes  rapidly 
smaUen  its^alibre  is  least  about  the  W.dle  of  its  length  bemg  shght  y  av^^ 
mented  Wtween  that  point  and  its  connexion  with  the  middle  ear.    its  sect  on 
"s  everyAvhere  elUptical,  but  m  the  external  ha  f  the  greater  diameter  of  1 1  e 
ellipse  IS  vertical,  and  m  the  internal,  horizontal.    This  tube  does  not  proceed 
strSt  onward  ,  but  is  twisted  so  that  the  distance  fi'om  the  concha  to  he 
pofnt  where  it  enters  the  middle  ear  is  less  than  the  total  length  of  the  If  e^ 
•The  external  part  of  the  tube  is  cartilaginous  Uke  the  external  ear,  but 
internal  part  is^ony :  the  bony  surface,  liowcver,  bemg  lined  by  a  prolongation  o 
he  skm  of  the  aur  cle.    Membram  of  Tympamm.-The  mternal  extremity  of 
this  tube  is  inserted  into  an  opening  leaclinf  into  the  middle  ear,  which  is  inclmed 
to  the  axis  of  the  tube  at  an  angle  of  about  45".   Oyer  this  opening,  which  s 
slight^  o?al  an  clastic  membrane,  caUed  the  Wr.«^  o/ ^Z";/^-/'™ 
ti-htlv  stretched,  like  parchment  on  the  head  of  a  dmm.   In  lig.  43o  tnc 
scvS  part  of  thecar  aresliown  divested  of  the  surrounding  bony  matter, 
S  to  rSer  tlieir  arrangement  more  distinct,  they  are  exhibited  upon  an  cn- 
kried  scale    The  concha,  with  the  tube  leading  mwards  from  it,  marked 
terSates  at  the  inner  eAd,  as  already  stated,  in  the  tense  membrane  of  the 
tlTnum  iSaeed  oEielv  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  resemblance  of  this  tube 
au7theToSa  to  the^peaking  or  hearing  trumpet  s  CAndent,  and  the  physical 
JSxpSes  S  it  fulfii  arc  obviously  the  same,  bemg  those  of  coUectmg  and 


Fig.  435. 

ucting  tlie  sonorous  undulations  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which 
vibrate  sympathetically  with  them. 

!^  Middle  jEar  is  a  cavity  surrounded  by  walls  of  bone,  which,  however,  are 
oved  in  Kg.  435,  to  render  visible  its  internal  structure.    An  opening 
;sponding  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  made  in  the  external  wall, 
•  the  external  part  of  the  inner  ear  shown  in  the  figure  is  part  of  its  inner 
.   The  inner  and  outer  walls  of  this  cavity  are  very  close  together ;  but  the 
tpy  measures,  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally,  about  half-an-inch,  so  that  it 
be  regarded  as  resembling  the  sounding-board  of  a  musical  instrument, 
rposed  of  two  flat  surfaces,  placed  close  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
I  rficial  extent  of  which  is  considerable  compared  with  their  distance  asunder, 
cavity  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  air,  which  enters  it  through  a  tube, 
VaQ  Eustachian  tube,  opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  forming  ])art  of 
ifspiratory  passages  behind  the  mouth.    Without  such  a  means  of  keep- 
the  cavity  supplied  with  ah-,  haying  a  pressure  always  equal  to  that  of  the 
osphere,  one  or  other  of  two  injuries  must  have  ensued;  either  the  air  in 
cavity,  having  a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  external  air, 
Id  acquire  a  proportionally  increased  pressure,  which  would  give  undue 
ion  t9  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  perhaps  rupture  it,  or  the  air 
ined  m  the  cavity  would  be  gradually  absoAcd  by  its  walls,  and  would 
sequently  be  rarefied,  in  which  case  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
-  g  greater  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  cavity,  would  force  the  membrane  of  the 
;  panum  inward,  and  ultimately  break  it.    By  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
•ever,  a  permanent  equilibrium  is  maintained  between  the  air  in  the  cavity 
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and  tlie  external  aii',  just  as  is  the  case  in  a  drum,  or  iii  the  sounding  board  of 
a  musical  instrument,  where  apertures  are  always  provided  to  form  a  free  com- 
municatiou  with  the  external  air.  ,  j.  • 

In  the  inner  wall  of  this  cavity  there  are  two  principal  foramma,  a  greater 
and  a  lesser  ;  the  former  being  called,  from  its  oval  shape,  iy&fenestra  ovahs, 
and  the  latter  the  fenestra  rotunda  j  the  former  is  shown  at  /,  m  Eig.  435,  and  the 
latter  at  o.  Over  both  of  these,  elastic  membranes  are  tightly  stretched,  as  th? 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  over  the  inner  end  of  the  external  meatus. 

Between  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  the  membrane  ot  the  ienestra 
ovalis  there  is  a  chain,  consistmg  of  three,  and  in  the  youn^  of  four,  smaU  bones 
articulated  together,  and  moved  by  muscles  havmg  their  ongm  m  the  bones 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  ,    .  ,      ,         v  i,  •  • 

T/ie  Internal  Ear.—W&  now  come  to  consider  the  mtemal  ear,  wJucH  is  in 
fact,  the  true  and  only  organ  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  external  and  middle 
ears  being  merely  accessories  by  which  the  sonorous  undulations  are  propagated 
to  the  fluids  included  in  the  cavities  of  the  iuternal  ear.  .  j 

The  iaternal  ear  is  a  most  curious  and.  as  it  must  be  ackiiowledgea  unin- 
telligible organ,  also  called,  from  its  complicated  structui-e,  ihe  labyrinth,  its 
chaimels  and  cavities  are  curved  and  excavated  in  the  hardest  mass  ot  bone 
found  in  the  whole  body,  called  the  petrous  or  bony  part  of  the  skuU. 

Within  the  three  semicircular  canals  are  included  flexible  membranous  tubes 
of  the  same  form,  called  the  membranous  canals.  These  include  within  them  tne 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  pass  through  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
thev  are  distended  by  a  specific  Uquid  called  e«^/o/y;«M,  m  which  the  nervous 
fibres  are  bathed.  The  bony  canals  around  these  membranous  ca^s  are  fmed 
with  another  liquid,  caUed  perikmph  which  also  fi^  the  cavities  of  the  vestabuJe 
and  the  cochlea.  It  appears,  fiierefore,  that  all  the  cavities  of  the  "itemaUar 
are  filled  with  liquid,  anS  it  must,  accordingly,  be  by  this  liquid  that  the  sonor- 
ous Sulations  are  propagated  to  the  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerves.  The  W 
behig  incompressible,  tte  pulsations  imparted  either  by  tk  aimcidar  chain  of 
bones  or  by  the  air  iAcluded  in  the  cavity  of  the  mid^e  ear  or  by  both  of  these 
to  the  memVancs  which  cover  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda  are 
•  received  by  the  Uquid  perilymph  within  these  membranes,  and  propagated  by  it 
and  the  endolymph  to  the  various  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
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[£SION.  The  function  which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  magnitude,  figure, 
d  LIT,  distance,  &c.  of  bodies.— The  organs  which  compose  the  appai-atus  of 
i  v.a  enter  into  action  under  the  influence  of  a  particular  excitant,  or  stimmus, 
a  Ji  liffht.  The  properties  of  Hght,  aud  the  laws  which  regulate  its  move- 
i  -s,  form  the  objects  of  the  science  of  optics.  In  presenting  the  following 
a^ant  of  the  mechanism  and  conditions  of  vision,  we  must  presume  the 
i  ;r  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  and  with  the  anatomical 
3  •  ture  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.  An  explanation  of  the  former  W9uld 
i  oreign  to  the  scope  of  this  dictionary ;  an  account  of  the  latter  is  given 
li  rr  the  head 

i  ^chanism  of  Fision—ln  order  the  better  to  explain  the  action  of  light  ia  the 
i  Let  us  suppose  a  luminous  cone  commencing  in  a  point  placed  in  the  pro- 
I  r.tion  of  the  anterio-posterior  axis  of  the  eye.  We  see  that  only  the  light 
flhi  falls  upon  the  cornea  can  be  useful  for  vision;  that  which  falls  on  the 
a  i- ;  of  the  eye^  the  eyelids,  and  eyelashes,  contributes  nothing :  it  is  reflected 
]  1  ose  parts  difi'erently  according  to  their  colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not 
li  vve  the  light  on  its  whole  extent ;  for  itis  generally  covered  in  part  by  the  border 
j  ee  eyelids.  The  cornea  having  a  fine  pohsh  on  its  surface,  as  soon  as  the  light 
I  l  ies  it,  part  of  it  is  reflected,  which  contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy  of 
3  ye.  The  same  reflected  light  forms  the  images  which  oneseesbehind  the  cornea. 
Ii  :is  case  the  cornea  acts  as  a  convex  mirror.  The  form  of  the  cornea  indicates 
Suafluence  it  should  have  iipon  the  light  which  enters  the  eye :  on  account  of 

Iiickness,  it  only  causes  the  rays  to  converge  a  little  towards  the  axis  of  the 
il ;  in  other  words,  it  increases  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  penetrates 
the  anterior  chamber.  The  rays,  in  traversing  the  cornea,  pass  from  a  more 
ito  a  denser  medium ;  consecjuently  they  ought  to  converge  from  the  per- 
iiicular  towards  the  point  of  contact.  If,  on  entering  into  the  anterior 
ikber,  they  passed  out  again,  they  would  diverge  as  much  from  the  perpen- 
lar  as  they  had  converged  before;  and  would,  therefore,  assume  their  former 
■gence :  but  as  they  enter  into  the  aqueous  humour,  which  is  a  medium  more 
a|!  ctive  tnan  air^  they  incline  less  from  the  perpendicular,  and,  consequently, 

I-ge  less  than  if  they  had  passed  back  into  the  air.    Of  all  the  light  trans- 
3d  to  the  anterior  chamber,  only  that  which  passes  the  pupil  can  be  of  use  to 
j  n :  all  that  which  falls  upon  the  U'is  is  reflected,  returns  through  the  cornea, 
a  -exhibits  the  colour  of  the  iris.   In  traversing  the  posterior  chamber  the 
undergoes  no  new  modification,  as  it  proceeds  always  in  the  same  medium 
aqueous  humour).    It  is  in  traversing  the  crystalline  that  Hght  undergoes 
nost  important  modification.  Philosopners  compare  the  action  of  this  body 
:  lat  of  a  lens,  the  use  of  which  would  be  to  assemble  all  the  rays  of  any  cone 
-gilt  upon  a  certain  point  of  the  retina.   But  as  the  crysiallme  is  very  far 
1  being  like  a  lens,  we  merely  mention  this  opinion,  which  is  generally  re- 
;d,  to  remark  that  it  merits  a  fresh  investigation.    Everythmg  positive 
i'h  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that  the  crystalline  ought  to  increase  the 
■isity  of  the  light  which  is  directed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye  with  an 
-  gy  proportionate  to  the  convexity  of  its  posterior  surface.  It  may  be  added, 
■  the  light  which  passes  near  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  is  probably 
!  cted  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  passes  through  the  centre  ;  and 
,  therefore,  the  contraction  aud  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ought  to  possess  an 
ence  upon  the  mechanism  of  vision,  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
osophcrs.   The  whole  of  the  light  which  arrives  at  the  anterior  surface  of 
■orystallino  docs  not  penetrate  mto  the  vitreous  body  ;  it  is  partly  reflected, 
part  of  this  reflected  light  traverses  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  cornea, 
contributes  to  form  the  brilliancv  of  the  eye;  another  falls  upon  the  poste- 
surfacc  of  the  iris,. and  is  absorbed  by  the  dark  matter  found  there.    It  is 
lable  that  something  of  this  sort  happens  at  every  one  of  the  strata  or  layers 
ih  forms  the  crystalline.    The  vitreous  body  possesses  a  less  refractive 
er  than  the  crystalline;  consequently  the  rays  of  light  winch,  after  having 
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uassed  the  crystaUine,  penetrate  iato  tte  vitreous  bodv,  diverge  from  the  pet, 
Scular  at  the  point  of  contact.  Its  use  then,  wifk  regard  to  the  direction 
Sf  the  rays  in  the  eye,  is  to  increase  their  convergence.  It  might  be  said  thaC 
hiorder  to  produce  the  same  result.  Nature  had  only  to  render  the  crystalline  a 
Httle  more  Refractive;  but  the  vitreous  humour  has  another  most  essenfaal 
Sh  is  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  the  retina,  and  thus  to  mcrease  the  field  i| 

""f  jSmSgASTEIC  NERYE.  (Erom  the  Greek-the  lung,  and  the  bell^ 
so  named  from  its  Mbution.)  Nerms  vagm.  Par  vagum  A  nerve  whidl 
arises  on  each  s  de  by  many  4ments  from^he  H^r^l.  part  of  the  medA 
oblongata  Uop  of  the  spinal  Jarrowjust  within  ^'^^^'^^^O' f^^-^^.^t^ly 
nriZ  of  thSsso-pharyugeal  nerve.  It  passes  out  of  the  cramum  along  mtii 
the^XsoSfm'ealSe,  t^^^^  the  foramen  lacerum  nostenus.  W 
£e!y  SefSmfthe  cranio,  it  is  sUghtly  enlarged  for  aW  ^ h^\£ 

Si'Te^o^tSld\« 
£th"  hichlt^riicS    In  the  neck  itgi-s  off  the  V^^gea^^^^^ 

ttfubXS^^^T  'A  ^  S 

S^hfabfeisS^i 

termiJiSStkgiZmmati^^^^  Inflammation  of  the  lung.  See  Broncbti^ 
rf^fi  ThS  dmase  has  also  been  ^^t$LFneumoma,Penpmumoma,^^Pen. 
p.  28b.  .-L^/f^^^^^/f  "^^'^^cterised  by  fever,  difficultv  of  breathing,  cough,  and 

nrp  -siirldpn  vicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold.  i„  ■„„  „„ 

"'btht  ca^se^^^^^  as  violent  exertions  in  si^.g"^^^,  ^f,^?^;;!',, £f  6^^^^^ 
W-instruments,  by  producmg  an  increased  action  th«J^||'  ^^J'foS 
known  to  occasion  penpneumony.  Those  who  have  laboured  under  a  loimer 
attack  of  this  complaint  are  much  predisposed  to  returns  ot  it 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  witTi  an  obtuse  P^m  f  tl^^  chest  or 
Jat  ifficuSy  of  breatliing  (particularly      ^  recumbent  posih^^^^^^^ 

rnd"u^^^^^  but.     f  r  ^'^^'^^f     '%rnnsiSc    andt  ot^ 


3llular  suDstancc  oi  luc  luugo,  ^ 


r'jrEirMONiTis. 
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;  tiperipneumoiiy  is  not  resolved,  an  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  into  the 
onary  substance,  which  becomes  dark-coloured,  ceases  to  crepitate  and 
^  a  bloody  serum  when  cut  into,  which  is  the  encjouemeHt  du  poumon  oi  the 
I  :h  pathologists :  or  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out,  and  the  lung  becomes 
,1  and  of  the  appearance  of  liver;  whence  this  state  is  called  hepatisation: 
j  -stly  inflammation  of  the  lung  may  termmate  m  abscess  more  or  less 
i  wsive'    Prom  the  first  of  these  three  states,  that  of  engouemeiit,  the  attected 
may  recover  so  as  to  resume  its  former  functions;  but  a  hepatised  portion 
n°-  never  recovers  its  natiu-al  textiu-e.    Large  portions  of  the  lung,  Jiow- 
maybe  hepatised,  and  yet  the  remaining  healthy  portions  may  be  sufticient 
-rryon  respu-ation;  and  the  patient  may  live,  though  the  breathmg  can 
•  be  free    An  abscess  of  the  lungs  may  break  into  the  bronchial  tubes  ;  the 
gr  may  be  expectorated,  and  the  patient  may  recover.   Where  pneumonia 
-,ry  intense,  the  whole  substance  of  the  hings  becomes  inhltrated  with 
lent  matter,  a  state  which  is  necessarily  and  speedily  fatal.    Gangi-ene  ot 
is  not  common,  but  sometimes  occurs,  and  chiefly  m  exhausted  con- 
ations.  It  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  foetor  of  the  expectoration.  Portions 
ee  lungs  have  sloughed  away,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered;  but  this  is 
inncommon.    Generally  speaking,  when  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
uces  the  state  of  engouemeiit,  hepatisation,  or  abscess,  to  any  extent,  the 
.:is  fatal. 


bladdeh,  urinary  and  seminal  vessels. 
,  bulb  of  urethra ;  C,  membranous  part  of  urethra ;  D,  prostate  gland  ; 
vesicula  seminales  ;  F  F,  vasa  deferentia  ;   G,  the  ureter,  by  which  the 
e  passes  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  see  page  421;  H,  bladder 
nred  by  the  peritoneum.    (Bell's  Anatomy.) 
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Stbictuue  and  disease  of  the  ure- 
thra AND  PROSTATE  GLAND,  often  termed 
the  old  man's  disease,  is  too  important  a 
snhjeot  to  be  omitted,  although  from  the 
nature  and  causes  of  it,  and  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts,  it  can  only  be  briefly  discussed 
in  this  work.  Hodgson's  work,  and  also 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  Anatomy,  and  other 


works,  give  very  interesting  and  necessag 
information  for  the  prevention  of  thesi; 
formidable,  dangerous,  and  painful  disease*^ 
The  benefit  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  sitij 
bath  will  be  obvious,  when  the  CDmplicat«<>' 
structure  of  the  parts  near  the  terminatio 
of  the  rectum  is  studied,  and  the  injnrio" 
tendency  of  tight  trowsers,  long  sitting  ■ 


This  is  a  view  of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  with  the  prostate  gland,  vesiculx 
■  JL    TnAvasa.  deferentia.  aa,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate;  the 
'^"^ff'  erS^  portions  of  the  yasa  deferentia ;  dd,  a  pair  of 

:S:XZZS^uS:S^etL  course  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts ;  e,  a  groovy 

"  D^er  S  the  Prost^e  Gland,"  by  Decimu«  Hodgson,  M.D.  Churchill, 
London.)  See  page  397. 


THE  PKO  STATE  GLANB. 
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lating  cushions,  and  the  nse  of  alco- 
ninks,  all  which  tend  to  excite  and 

I  the  organs,  as  well  as  produce  piles. 
H  ft  of  tobacco  is  also  a  very  common 
:  f  paralysis  of  these  parts.  The  cuts 
ibh  curtailed  from  the  original  draw- 
Sir  Charles  Bell's,  and  Quain  and 
-  s  Anatomy,  from  motives  of  delicacy. 

BOSTATE  Gland  nearly  resembles  a 


chestnut.  It  usually  measures  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  from  side  to  side,  an  inch  from 
before  backwarks,  and  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Situated  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  it  will 
be  found  to  enclose  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra  at  their  junction;  the  tube,  how- 
ever, being  so  placed  as  that  two-thirds  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland  lie  beneath  it. 
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The  prostate  is  also  traversed  by  the  com- 
mon seminal  ducts,  which  pass  from  be- 
hind forward  through  its  substance,  and 
open  into  the  urethra ;  it  also  lays  imme- 
diately beneath  the  anterior  ligaments  of 
the  bladder,  and  rests  on  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  rectum,  to  which  it  is  united 
by  means  of  dense  cellular  membrane. 

The  prostate  gland  consists  of  three 
lobes,  two  of  which  placed  laterally  are  of 
equal  size ;  the  third  ( a  small  rounded 
body)  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
others  lying  behind  and  between  them. 
The  third  lobe  is  exposed  by  tui-ning  do^^^l 
the  vesicula  and  seminal  ducts,  being 
placed  between  the  latter  and  the  bladder, 


and  corresponds  to  the  elevation  descril 
as  the  luelte  vesicale.  If  enlarged, 
third  lobe  forms  a  projection  into  the  ni 
of  the  bladder,  which  would  afford 
pediment  to  the  evacuation  of  urine,  or 
introduction  of  an  instrument.  The  ti: 
of  the  gland  is  resistant,  of  a  greyish  col 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  follicles  agg 
gated  together.  These  secrete  a  whit 
ropy  mucus,  which  is  poured  from  ten  gt 
twelve  orifices  into  the  urethra,  each  si^ 
of  the  verumontanum.  It  is  probable  thit 
this  mucus  serves  to  sheathe  the  passagei, 
and  preserve  them  from  the  acrid  urine. 
It  certainly  unites  also  to  the  seminal  fluid, 
and  is  discharged  with  it  by  the  urethra. 


I 


1,  bladder;  2, 
divided  coats 
bladder  tiimed  aside; 

3,  3,  openings  of  ter- 
mination of  \ireteis 
into    the  bladder; 

4,  triangular  smootli 
surface  inside  base 
of  bladder;  5,  pro- 
ejection  of  mucous 
membrane  at  the 
commencement 
the  urethra ;  6,  6, 
neck  of  the  blad- 
der ;  7,  7,  prostate 
gland;  8,  8,  divide( 
surface  of  prostate 
9,  9,  prostatic  per 
tion  of  uretlira ;  10, 
verumontanum ;  1 1 
11,  opening  of  the 
seminal  ejaculatory 
ducts  ;  12,  12,  pros- 
tatic sinuses  in 
which  are  seen 
the  numerous  open- 
ings of  the  pros- 
tatic ducts;  13,  13, 
membranous  portion 
of  uretlua;  14,  H, 
Co'W'per's  glands; 
16,  16,  bulb  of 
urethra  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  in- 
cision; 20,  bulbous 
portion  of  lu-ethva. 
(From  "  Quain  and 
Wilson's  Anatomy 


STEXrCTTTBE  Or  TESTES. 
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testes  are  suspended    at  unequal 
.  s,  that  of  the  right  side  being  higher 
he  opposite :  tliis  disposition  prevents 
convenience  or  injury  that  might  re- 
rrom  one  being  pressed  against  the 
!  in  certain  positions  of  the  thighs, 
.jire  two  soft,  pulpy,  dark-yeUow  bodies, 
.d  into  lobes,  and  found  to  consist  of 
numbers  of  minute  tubes;  in  these 
the  seminal  fluid  is  formed.  Accord- 
)  Monro,  their  number  is  about  300, 
i.he  length  of  each  16  feet,  making  a 
of  4,800  feet,  and  l-200th  of  an  inch 

KRETING  AND  EXCRETING 
rn-RUCTUHE  OF  TESTES. 


33,  lotules  of  testes  com- 
11  of  the  conyolutions  of 
uubiili  seminiferi,  by  wMch. 
leminal  fluid  is  elaborated 
•of  the  blood ;  4,  4,  yasa 
: ;  5,5,  reste  testis  ;  6,6,  yasa 
::3ntia  ;  7,7,  cases  of  tubuli 
•ed  by  vasa  efFerentia;  8, 
of  tubuli  ;  9,  9,  body  of 
. epididymis  ;    10,  globulai- 
irr  ;  11,11,  convulated  com- 
;  jement  of  vas  deferens ; 
tvasculum  aberrans  teimi- 
ug  in.  the  commencement 
le  vas  deferens;   13,  vas 
•ens,  which    carries  the 
nal  fluid  by  the  spermatic 
round  the  base  of  the 
;der  into  the  vasa  deferentia 
hown  in  cut,  page  491,  F), 
by  the  vesicula  seminales 
1  into  the  prostate  gland, 
itm  "Quaia  and  Wilson's 
itomy.") 


diameter.  The  fluid  is  then  transmitted 
from  the  vasa  efferentia  by  the  vasa  def- 
erentia through  the  spermatic  cord  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  to  the  vesicula 
seminales,  which  are  two  narrow  membra- 
nous sacs,  placed  along  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der, and  extend  obliquely  from  the  uterus 
to  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland^  piercing 
which,  they  open  into  the  urethra.  The  pas- 
sages, however,  from  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
the  vesicula  seminales  continue  separate 
and  distinct  into  the  urethra.  (See  page 
397.) 


10 


iLES    WHEN  CAUSING  EXTTIF.ME    P.\IN. — 

y  fomenting  pad  squeezed  out  of  very 
•  water  to  the  painful  part  whilst  pre- 
jg98  ;  and,  after  98,  have  144,  with  103 
;  time;  afterwards  rub  over  the  trank 
legs  with  tepid  wrung-out  towel ;  then 

wrap  thighs  and  legs  with  new  flannel 
•)8,  and,  if  to  be  had,  sciatica  leg-cases 

(see  page  309).  If  a  band  of  damped 
lagio  kept  on  seat  all  the  better — 169 


or  171.  If  no  relief  first  operations  .  repeat 
until  ease,  or  the  piles  bleed  freely— 48 
would  do  good  next  day.  These  severe 
seizures  come  on  generally  from  cold,  and 
warmth  only  will  bring  vitality  t  o  the  parts, 
and  remove  the  congestion.  After  the  se- 
verity of  the  attack  is  over,  these  hot  appli- 
cations will  not  be  suitable,  as  they  would 
relax  too  much.  (See  treatment,  pages  117, 
121.) 
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List  of  Baths  Pi-actised  at 
Mr.   Smedley's  Hydropathic 
Estcblishment,  Matlock  Bank, 
Derbyshire,  from  September 
«th,  1858.    This  list  is  sub- 
ntlally  the  same  as  the  2nd 
lition,  but  not  the  same  as 
e  1st  Edition  of  Hydropathy, 
iblished  June  !2th,  1858. 


Cold  Dripping  Sheet. 

1  Hot  sheet  (90  deg.),  and 
cold. 

3  One  hot  sheet  and  two  cold. 

4  Sheet  80  degrees,  and  cold. 

5  Two  cold  sheets. 

6  Tepid  dripping  sheet,  70. 

7  Ditto  hot  pad  90  deg.  to  chest. 

8  Cold  dripping  sheet,  hot 
pad  to  chest,  standing  on  flan- 
nel pad. 

84  Sheet  90  deg.,  and  cold 
sponge  over. 

9  Ditto,  and  tepid  sponge  over. 

9  J  Sheet  90,  can  of  cold  dash- 
ed down  back  while  sheetis  on. 

10  Sponge  Over,  80  deg., 
standing  on  flannel  pad. 

11  Ditto,  cold. 

12  Rub  over  with  dry  sheet. 

13  Hot  Soaptag,with  pad, 
well  rubbing  all  over. 

14  Sponge  over  with  sponge 
partly  squeezed  out  of  80  deg.. 
body  covered  with  blanket, 
standing  in  hot  mustard,  feet 
wiped  with  tepid  towel  after. 

15  Ditto,  sponge  out  of  cold. 

16  Stand  on  hot  pad,  and 
have  a  bucket  of  cold  water 
dashed  on  the  back  part  of 
the  body;  hot  pad  to  stomach. 

17  Pour  can  of  90  and  one 
of  70  deg.  alternately  over  af- 
fected part,  for  four  minutes. 

18  Rub  over  with  Sheet 
partiallyWmng  Out  of  cold 
water. 

19  Ditto,  out  of  tepid. 

20  Towel  rubbing  cold,  hot 
pad  to  bowels.  No.  13  first, 
doing  upper  part  of  body  and 
then  covering  that  part  before 
doing  lower  part  of  body. 

21  Cold  "Wet  Towel 
Kubbiag,  holding  a  flannel 
pad,  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  to  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  feet  on  hot  pad. 

22  Ditto,  Tepid  towel. 

23  Warm  pad  to  chest  while 
applying  small  Mustaxd 
Poulticesbetween  theshoul- 
ders,  feet  in  hot  mustard  and 
rubbed  with  tepid  towel. 

24  Dry  Bub  Over  all  the 
jier.son  quickly,  with  hands 
only,  covering  body  with  blan- 
ket, feet  on  flannel  pad. 

25  Ditto,  with  dry  Mus- 
tard. . 

26  Bub  over  the  upper  part 


of  the  body,  in  bed,  with 
wrung-out  sponge  cold;  put  on 
flannel  vest,  then  sponge  over 
lower  part. 

264  Ditto,  tepid,  rub  over. 

27  Cold  Shallow. 

28  Ditto,  70  (leg.,  and  good 
rub  over  while  in. 

29  Pail  of  cold  over  shoulders 
and  back. 

30  80  deg.  shallow,  and  well 
rubbed. 

31  Ditto,  86  deg. 

32  Hot  sheet,  cold  shallow 
quick. 

33  Hot  Shallow,  raised 
from  95  to  100  or  105  deg.,  ten 
minutes,  soaping,  then  cold 
sponge,  or  No.  2. 

34  Back  spout  in  shallow. 

35  Shallow,  90  deg.,  and  soap- 
ing; lower  it  gradually  to  80 
deg,,  rubbing  the  body  while 
it  is  lowering. 

354  Ditto,  '""to  '"5  <J^S-.  15 
to  20  minutes,  soap,  and  lower 
to  80  deg.,  then  dry  rub. 

36  Douche. 

36i  Ditto,  standing  in  hot 
water. 

36*  Ditto,  hot  pad  to  chest. 
37 'Hot  sheet  and  douche. 
374  Hot  spouting  on  aff'ected 
parts,  followed  by  No.  149. 

38  Wet  Pack  usual.  See 
page  43,  hot  can  over  blanket, 
legs,  from  knees  downwards, 
in  dry  blanket. 

39  Ditto,  pack  sheet  wrung 
out  of  Hot. 

40  Ditto,  with  Hot  Drip- 
ping sheet  first,  or  vapour. 

41  Ditto,  with  a  hot  pad  at  the 
back,  aud  only  hot  can  in 
front. 

42  Wet  pack,  usual,  Legs 
in  Hot  foment  pads. 

424  Usual  wet  pack, one  hour 
or  one  hour  and  a  quarter, 
after  slight  No.  51. 

43  Body  pack,  hot  can  on 
front,  one  hour. 

44  Ditto,  pack  sheet  wrung 
out  of  hot. 

444  Ditto,  the  sheet  wrung 
out  of  hot  mustard,  and  after 
No.  12,  replace  body  bandage 
wruiiR  out  of  tepid  mustard. 

45  Towel  pack. 

46  Fomenting  Pack, 
hot  pad  behind  and  before, 
hot  can  on  blanket. 

47  Ditto,  with  hot  fomenting 
pads  to  legs. 

48  Liver  Pack.fomenting 
under  right  ribs  and  stomach 
for  twenty  minutes  gently, 
then  rub  trunk  dr>',  then  mus- 
tard plaister  as  long  as  it  can 
be  borne  over  liver;  wipe  it 
off  with  soft  paper  or  dry 
towel,  and  not  with  wel,  then 


cover  up  with  blanket,  and, 
small  hot  fomentmg  can  o' 
for  ten  minutes,  then  dry 
over  stomach  and  bowels 
dry  mustard,  put  on  dry  , 
bandage  three  hours,  then 
the  bandage  as  usual. 

49  Liver  Pack.  Do 
a  towel  in  four,  wrung  o 
tepid  water,  lay  it  over  . 
liver,  then  a  fold  of  flannel  _ 
small  blanket  over,  then  smdl 
fomenting  can  over  the  blaa. 
ket  three  quarters  of  an  hour; 
rub  the  part  with  towel  a 
sponge  squeezed  out  of  tepid 
water,  then  put  on  a  piece  gf 
spongio  sprinkled  with  bol 
water  and  wet  body  bandage 
over  it. 

50  Lazy  Pack.  Double  a 
towel  in  four,  squeeze  it  out  of 
tepid  water,  lay  it  over  tin 
bowels ;  then  double  a  smaB 
blanket  in  four,  lay  it  over  the 
towel ;  then  either  the  smaB 
or  whole  hot  can  betwixt  the 
folds  of  the  blanket  over  the 
bowels ;  have  cold  wet  head 
bandage  on,  and  mustard 
poultices  on  soles  of  feet,  Ijj 
inch  broad,  so  as  to  touch  onlj 
the  soles  of  the  feet;  lay  is 
this  pack  twenty  minutes,  ihe« 
sponge  over  the  bowels  with 
a  sponge  squeezed  out  of 
tepid  water,  and  renew  the 
pack  as  frequently  as  the  state 
of  the  case  requires;  it  maj 
be  renewed  five  or  six  timei 
in  as  many  hours  with  great 
advantage,  when  there  is  vio- 
lent irritation  of  the  stomach 
or  sickness. 

51  Steam  Bath  six  or 
eight  minutes. 

52  Ditto,  and  sponge  ovei 
with  water  70  deg. 

53  Ditto,  and  cold  sponge. 

54  Ditto,  and  cold  shallow. 

55  Ditto,  and  shallow  70  deg. 

56  Ditto,  and  Douche. 

57  Hot  sheet  before  steam 
bath. 

574  Pour  some  water  8.")  deg. 
over  the  head  and  shouldeis, 
while  in  steamer. 
57}  Hold  hot  pad  to  front  oj 
body,  while  in  steamer,  and 
renew  it  out  of  hot  water  every 
few  minutes. 

58  Steam  affected  parts  and 
s\)ongc  with  tepid. 

59  Spirit  Lamp,  feet  m 
hot  water,  cold  cloth  to  head. 

60  Ditto,  with  napkin  wrung 
out  of  cold  over  stomach  wlien 
the  body  begins  to  feci  the 
heat,  not  before. 

61  Soap  Over  with  hoi 

soap,  then  hot  dripping  (-heel 
or  vapour  before  spirit  lamp ; 
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:1  r  Ms  cold  dripping  sheet, 
I  sliallovr. 

I  i.\irkisli  Bath,  cold 
i  i  .d  band  frequently  re- 
hot  soaping,  then  tepid 

G 1  sponge  after. 

itcto,  slightly. 

mnentation  to  chest, 

^  1,    and    bowels,  pad 
r  out  of  hot  water,  dry 
a  1  and  hot  can  over,  after 
I    ippingsheet;  not  cover 
:  :  nuch  as  to  cause  per- 
il over  all  the  body. 
!  ito,  well  covered  up, 
:  ,d  dripping  sheet,  or 
jiiging  after, 
ntly  foment  back  and 
;  ij  luinutes,  with  pads 

I  out  of  95  deg.,  then 
i    ver  trunk  with  towel 

I  id  out  of  tepid. 
)nient  pad  and  small 

1  only  on  chest, 
tto,  and  after  rub  all 
ith  sheet  partly  wrung 

;.;epid  water. 

Dwel  Foment,  for 
«  Jioea.  Feet  in  hot  mus- 
il ,  Iter  four  minutes  while 
•  sing,  then  wrap  body  in 
;  :,  lay  down  and  put  hot 
■)T  bowels,  and  cover  up, 
cold  water,  or  iced 
feet  wrapped  in  hot 
1   or  blanket;  remain  in 
in  is  gone. 

'c'oment  Chest  and 
15  minutes,  wipe  dry, 

0  en  put  on  Mustard 
'  Ler  over  part  affected  ; 

ff  with  dry  cloth,  and 
dry  chest  compress  3  or 
■  I,  then  wet  compresses, 
omentation  only  to 

II  1  ach  and  Bowels  one 
<  otHalfPad  and  small 
a  ifterwards  put  on  body 
1 .  ;e  wrung  out  of  tepid. 

1  tto,  30  minutes,  gentle 
i  .  half  pad  Without 

3  .  ind  replace  warm  pad  as 
i  ^  I  its  heat. 

1  >.litto  with  dry  pad  and 
d  n.i. 

j  iaest,throat,and  betwixt 
I  cere  rubbetl  with  cold 

I  and  hand  3  or4  minutes, 

II  »place  chest  compress 
II  hrow  a  blanket  over  the 
>l  while  performing  the 
ij  ion,  and  need  not  en- 
j  undress. 

i  itto,  with  tepid  water. 
■ii)itto,  with  hot  mustard 
■>:ater  till  red. 
fl  I  kib  stomach  and  bowels 

4  old  water  lor  S  or  8  mi- 
i  9e/!(/yandlightly, whilst 
a    down  on  the  back. 

r  )itto,  whilst  standing  2 
>l  i  inutes. 

r  .ub  stomach  and  bowels 


with  warm  mustard  and  water 
gently  3  or  4  minutes,  stand- 
ing in  hot  mustard  with  sitz 
bath  blanket  over  shoulders 
and  back,  and  then  12  without 
washingoffmustard,afterwards 
replace  bodybandagewrungout 
of  tepid  mustard  and  water. 

74  Dry  Hot  half  pad  over 
Chest  next  the  skm,  without 
entirely  undressing;  then  the 
chest  compress  over  it,  and 
button  up  the  waistcoat  to 
keep  in  the  warmth  for  twenty 
minutes,  if  the  warmth  keeps 
up  in  the  pad  :  if  not,  renew 
it.  It  should  not  be  very  hot 
to  cause  general  perspiration. 
On  removing  the  warm  pad, 
re-wet  the  chestcompress  with 
tepid  water,  and  dress:  the 
feet  during  the  time  in  hot 
mustard  and  water  to  ankles, 
and  after  wipe  them  with  tepid 
wrung-out  towel. 

75  Dry  Foment.  Hot  can 
over  stomach  and  bowels,  over 
one  or  two  folds  of  blanket, 
forty  minutes,  and  wipe  part 
fomented  with  napkin  squeezed 
out  of  tepid, and  replace  corn- 
press  wrung  out  of  tepid 
water. 

75i  Ditto,  twenty  minutes. 
75^  Ditto,  ten  minutes. 

76  For  Digestion,  recline 
on  sofa  quiet  and  silent  twenty 
minutes  after  every  meal,  with 
small  hot  can  or  mackintosh 
hot  water  bag  to  stomach  over 
the  dress,  cold  wet  head  band- 
age, hot  bottle  to  feet,  and  sip 
a  tumbler  of  cold  or  iced  water. 

77  DittOi  with  feather  pillow 
only  or  soft  cushion  on  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  feet 
cnveri'd  up. 

78  Constipation;  if  no 

action  and  uncomfortable,  ap- 
ply the  fomenting  pad  and  can 
twenty  minutes  at  bed-time, 
and  wear  the  body  bandage, 
spongio.  or  calico  and  oiled 
silk,  night  and  day,  with  flan- 
nel wrapper  over  in  night. 

79  Throat  Pack  with  nap- 
kin wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
tvvo  yards  of  dry  flannel 
wrapper  over,  and  wear  all 
night;  on  rising,  wash  throat 
with  cold  water. 

80  Ditto,  with  Flannel 
"Wrapper  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  dry  flannel  over 
it  one  hour,  ren-iwing  the  hot 
flannel  ns  it  cools;  then  pack 
with  napkin  wrungoui  of  tepid 
and  dry  flannel  over,  and  keep 
on  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing wash  the  throat  with  tepid 
water. 

81  Mustard  Plaister  to 
throat  and  top  of  chest,  wipe 


off  with  dry  paper,  then  put 
round  the  throat  a  piece  of 
spongio  sprinkled  with  warm 
water, dry  flannel  wrapper  over 
it,  keep  it  on  all  night,  in  the 
morning  wash  throat  in  tepid 
water- 

82  Throat  Foment. 

Take  a  yard  of  flannel,  fold 
in  four  lengthways,  wring  it 
out  of  hot  water,  wrap  round 
throat,  and  one  yard  and  a  half 
ofdry  flannel  over,  renew  every 
fifteen  minutes  for  one  or  two 
hours,  wipe  with  tepid  wrung- 
out  towel,  and  put  on  spongio 
sprinkled  with  warm  water 
and  dry  wrapper  over. 

83  Sitz  Cold,  ordinary  sort. 

84  Ditto,  cold  running. 

85  Ditto,65deg,,  not  running. 

86  Ditto,  70  deg. 

87  Ditto,  80  deg. 

88  Ditto,  85  deg. 

89  Ditto,  90  deg. 

90  Ditto,  80  deg.  eight  mi- 
nutes, run  cold  in  one  mi- 
nute. 

91  Ditto,  run  down  to  65  deg. 

92  Sitz  80  deg.,  hot  pad  on 
knees  and  feet  in  hot  water, 
and  well  covered  up  ten  mi- 
nutes, then  dash  feet  in  cold, 
and  dry  rub. 

92i  Sitz,  85  deg.tenminutes, 
feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water, 
cold  wet  head  band  on,  and 
one  minute  gentle  spinal 
rubbing;  then  rub  feet  with 
wrung-out  tepid  cloth,  and 
then  with  dry :  then  put  on 
woollen  socks  and  shoes  before 
getting  out  of  bath;  then  dry 
the  body  with  sheet  gently  and 
dress,  keeping  on  the  wet 
head  bandage,  then  No.  77. 

93  Sitz  90  deg.  Hot  Pad 
to  chest  and  back  eight  mi- 
nutes, feet  in  hot,  run  down 
to  70  before  coming  out,  if 
convenient,  or  sponge  over  70 
deg.  and  dry  rub  trunk. 

94  Ditto,  without  pads. 

95  Ditto,  cold  Washing 
Sitz.  See  page  49. 

96  Ditto,  Tepid. 

97  Soap  first,  well  rubbing 
the  body,  and  if  with  hot 
soap  and  water  the  better. 

98  Sitz,  lOi)  deg.,  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  dip  a  pad  in  the  hot 
water,  and  lay  it  over  back 
of  bath,  one  over  chest  and 
bowels,  and  feet  in  hot  water ; 
keep  arms  well  down  in 
water,  and  have  blanket  cover- 
ing, with  the  head  out,  then 
have  soap  and  a  cold  sponge 
over,  standing  in  the  hot 
water. 

99  Hot  sitz  two  minutes, 
well  soapina,  and  afterwards 
cold  sponging  or  cold  sheet. 
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100  Sitz,  sit  in  Empty, 

and  let  cold  water  run  in  four 
minutes. 

101  Ditto,  sit  in  empty,  run 
cold  water  in  till  full,  then 
stop  the  tap,  and  remain  in 
four  minutes. 

102  Sitz,  filled  with  water 
100  deg. ;  use  It  ten  minutes, 
and  then  run  cold  in  two  mi- 
nutes. 

103  Sitz,  65  deg.  five  mi- 
nutes, aud  cold  running  one 
minute. 

104  Sitz,  85  deg.  ten  mi- 
nutes, at  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  every  day  lower  the 
temperature  four  deg.,  and 
increasethe  timefour  minutes, 
till  it  comes  to  65  deg.,  and 
twenty-five  minutes. 
Ladies'  Sitz  need  not 
Undress.  Spread  a  dry  sheet 
or  towel  over  front  of  bath, 
and  sit  upon  it. 

105  Sitz,  Ladies. 

106  Cold,  two  minutes  every 
two  hours. 

106i  Running  sitz. 

107  Ditto,  70  deg.  six  mi- 
nutes, aud  1  mi.  cold  run- 
ning. 

108  Ditto,  80  deg.  six  mi- 
nutes, and  60  deg.  four  mi- 
nutes. 

109  Ditto,  sit  in  empty,  and 
have  cold  running. 

110  Ditto,  85  deg.  eight  mi- 
nutes, and  one  minute  cold 
running. 

llOi  Hold  pad  to  stomach 
and  bowels,  wrung  out  of  yo. 

111  Spinal  Knbbing, 
gentle,  sitting  in  cold  sitz, 
with  blanket  over  front,  feet 
in  hot  mustard  and  water, 
warm  pad  to  stomach. 

112  Spinal  Bubbrng,  sit- 
ting Over  cold  sitz,  on  dry 
Hannel  pad,  feet  in  hot,  and 
warm  pad  to  stomach. 

113  Spinal  rubbing,  gentle, 
with  tepid  water,  ditto,  ditto. 

114  Spinal  rubbing,  gentle, 
with  hot  mustard  water,  and 
one  minute,  cold  water,  and 
pad  as  above. 

115  Spinal  Bubbtng, 
gentle,  three  minutes,  whilst 
Bitting  in  80  deg.  sitz,  eight 
minutes,  and  pad  as  above. 

116  Cold  spouting  spine. 

117  Cold  spouting  affected 
paH. 

118  Hot  spouting  ditto,  tepid 

119  Ascending  douche,  cold, 
see  page  5 1 . 

119i  Tepid,  ditto. 

120  Back  Wash,  sit  over 
sitz  .bath  witli  cold  water  in, 
dip  towel  in  water,  and  draw 


it  over  the  back  four  minutes, 
feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water. 

121  Ditto,  90,  and  65,  four 
minutes.  Use  towels  alter- 
nately ;  sit  on  hot  pad,  feet 
in  hot  mustard  and  water. 

122  Back  Sponge  as  fol- 
lows: sit  over  sitz,  and  have 
90  deg.  water,  sponge  spine 
downwards  gently,  with  hot 
water  running  into  the  sitz 
slowly,  till  it  rises  to  100  or 
105  deg.,  then  turn  cold  water 
in  slowly,  and  go  on  sponging 
till  the  water  is  quite  cold, 
occupying  eight  minutes  alto- 
gether ;  sit  on  warm  pad,  feet 
in  hot  mustard  and  water; 
well  cover  front  of  body  with 
blanket. 

123  Pour  two  or  three 
cans  of  water  80  deg.  down 
the  spine,  sitting  over  sitz, 
and  rub  dry,  feet  in  hot  mus- 
tard and  water. 

124  Ditto,  70  deg.  ditto. 

125  Ditto,  cold. 

126  Spinal  slapping  with 
hands  and  cold  water,  ouehand 
quickly  and  very  lightly  and 
gently  following  the  other, 
three  minutes,  sittingcn  warm 
pad  over  sitz,  feet  in  hot 
mustard  and  water,  and  warm 
pad  to  bowels. 

127  Ditto  with  cold  water  and 
mustard. 

128  Dry  Bub  Spine  very 
gently  until  warm  with  dry 
mustard  and  hand,  soles  of 
feet  in  hot  water. 

128i  Sponge  back  of  head 
and  torehead  with  cold  water. 

129  Head  Bath,  cold,  fif- 
teen minutes,  water  renewed 
every  four  minutes,  cold 
sponge  on  forehead. 

130  Wash  head  in  very  hot 
soap  and  water,  then  sponge 
with  tepid  water,  and  put  on 
wet  head  bandage  or  dry  flan- 
nel cap. 

13  Oi  Pour  cold  or  tepid  wa- 
ter over  the  head. 

131  Head  batli,  70  deg.,  eight 
minutes,  quiet. 

131i  Ditto,  and  foment  eyes 
at  same  time  with  small  pads. 

132  Head  well  rubbed  with 
cold  water  and  hand,  well 
opening  the  hair. 

133  Ditto,  and  hot  mustard, 
hand  antl  foot  bath,  same 
time. 

134  Put  on  a  thick  cotton 
nightcap,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  then  a  thick  flannel 
one  over  it,  well  covering  the 
ears  and  sleep  in  them,  aud 
in  wet  and  dry  socks,  and  on 
rising  sponge  the  head  over  in 
cold  water. 

135  Six  inches  square  foment 


pad,  wrung  out  of  hot  waitt, 
on  each  side  of  the  head, 
while  lying  down ;  wrap  tin 
head  up  well  in  dry  flannel  m 
piece  of  blanket,  renew  tht 
hot  pads  every  fifteen  minuta 
for  one  hour,  then  No.  in. 
Repeat  all  this  twice  a  day,  gi 
once  in  the  day  and  at  b«d. 
time,  or  bed-time  only. 

136  Sniffing  Bath,  f* 
aflfection  of  the  nose  or  frontjl 
sinus,  stuffing  in  the  head: 
take  a  flannel  pad  three  thicfc 
nesses,  the  length  and  breadtl 
of  a  hand,  squeezed  weU  out 
of  hot  water,  and  lay  on  foi*. 
head,  thee  a  cold  wet  bandage 
over  it  and  round  the  head; 
have  a  basin  of  cold  water  ot 
tepid,  put  the  nose  in  and 
sniff  up  the  water  until  ii 
returns  through  the  mouti, 
and  spit  it  out ;  the  water  cao- 
not  always  be  brought  throu^ 
the  mouth  on  the  first  trial, 
but  will  be  accomplished  bys 
iew  attempts ;  the  appiicatioi 
four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  three  or  four  times  pa 
day,  has  cured  bad  dischargt 
from  nostrils,  and  headache, 
and  expelled  decayed  bone 
136i  Ditto,  with  tepid  water. 

137  Hot  Mustard  Leg 
hath  to  above  calves,  the« 
wipe  over  with  tepid  towel, 
and  dry  rub,  rubbing  upwards. 

138  Ditto  to  above  the  knees. 

139  Leg  Bath,  90  deg.,  oi 
just  comfortably  warm,  thirfl' 
minutes,  for  inflamed  or  sore 
lees. 

140  Steam  Legs,  and 

pour  water  70  deg.  over. 

141  Hot  mustard  towel  pact, 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet  as  long 
as  can  be  borne,  then  rub  dij 
with  a  dry  cloth,  rubbing  up- 
wards. 

1414  Ditto  dry  flannel  ban* 
ages  for  three  hours,  then 
bandages  wrung  out  of  tepid 
142WetPack  Legs  only, 
with  usual  thick  cotton  sheer 
each  leg  separately,  then  bi 
ket,  then  mackintosh  shi 
one  hour  and  a  half,  ilien 
sponge  with  70  deg.,  then  dry 
rubbing  upwards. 

143  Foment  pack  ditto,  v,  iih 
hot  pads,  dry  blanket  rnii 
mackintosh  sheet,  and  oiige 
with  wa'er  70  deg. 

144  Foment  Lower  Part 
of  bowels,  legs,  and  feet,  will' 
pads  before  and  behiiul,  one 
hour,  and  then  rub  will' 
tepid  wrung-out  towel. 

145  For  Leg  Crisis,  when 
hot  or  irritable;  first  liavdeg 
bath  tepid,  just  comfurlably 
warm,  uot  hot,  for  twenty 


,11. 1 
leeu 
ilaA 
heSr 


eeping  up  the  tem- 
by  adding  more  warm 
,  hen  lie  in  bed,  put 
jff  mackintosh  to  pre- 
tttting  it,  and  ou  that 
jof  flannel,  then  dip 
1 1  water  70,  and  lay 
-isely  round  the  limb, 
ingle  piece  of  flannel 
e'er  the  wet  cloths  ; 
It  ewing  the  wet  cloths 
become  hot,  go  on 
jg  them  till  irritation 
ilit  are  gone  ;  this  is 
iiin  the  last  stage  of 
id  when  the  discharge 
.■  •ly  ceased.  Thisespe- 
II  r  crisis  when  hot  and 
but  if  crisis  becomes 
ooured,    stop  and  fo- 
nd repack  with  usual 
dage,  flannel,  and  mac- 
luntil  the  pan  is  ted. 
onge  legs  if  matter  on, 
lith  hot  soap  and  water 
1+45. 

TO-aporation  for  any 
*  er  painful  crisis,  apply 
;d  as  145,  but  use  cloths 

out  of  hot  water. 
.Jter  the  above  opera- 
I  removed  all  matter, 
!  skin  only  remains 
apply  silk  stockings  in 
iwing  manner : — After 
the  stocking  on,  then 
sponge  it  with  sponge 
ii  out  of  tepid  water, 
eeiino  or  lamb's  wool 
f  I  over  the  silk  or  strips 
el.    The  silk  stocking 
ot  be  removed  until 
1  Is  sound  ;  but  when- 
.g    is  uncomfortable, 
;he   silk.    This  plan 
the  formation  of  good 
preserving  it  from  the 
ifrom  being  rubbed. 

[linmerse  the  part 

in  water  90  deg.  fre- 
,  and  gradually  as  the 
.  :iation  subsides  lower 
ipperature,  till  cold  can 
1 1  with  comfort. 
;iiub  "Weak  part  with 
d  and  cold  water  three 
minutes,  whilst  the 
-\r  is  kept  warm  either 
It  pads  or  hot  mustard 
ter. 

itto,  rubbing  with  hot 
.ird  and  water, 
i  Dress  Boils,  three 
jfcfolds  of  linen  lint,  size 
place,  wetted  with  hot 
then  piece  of  spongio 
larger  than  covers  the 
landaged  on  with  strip 
or  calico ;  the  lint  and 
J  must  be  rewetted  of- 
e  cooler  the  place  is 
'.  :ie  sooner  it  will  heal. 


LIST  OF  BATHS. 

152  An  Enema  of  warm 
soap  and  water. 

152i  Ditto,  cold. 

153  Mustard  Plaister  to 
solesoffeet,  Ijinch  broad, and 
dry  socks  to  sleep  in. 

1531  Hot  brick  to  feet  with 
wet  mustard  cloth  over  brick. 

154  Foot  Bath,  stamping 
in  cold  water  four  minutes, 
water  only  covering  toes. 

155  Hot  Foot  bath,  four 
minutes,  then  stamp  in  cold 
four  minutes. 

156  Hands  and  Feet  in 
hot  mustard  and  water  eight 
minutes,  only  covering  feet, 
then  dash  in  cold  water  and 
rub  dry. 

157  Foot  and  Hand 
Bath,  80,  mustard  and  water, 
well  rubbing  them  whilst  in, 
or  well  moving  them,  five  to 
eight  minutes,  then  rub  with 
tepid  towel  and  dry  hands. 

158  Have  Hands  and  feet 
rubbed  with  cold  water  and 
hand,  for  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes, or  till  quite  warm. 

159  Soles  of  Feet  in  hot 
mustard  and  water,  whilst  legs 
and  thighs  are  well  dry  rubbed 
upwards  with  dry  hands;  dash 
the  feet  in  cold  water  after 
taking  them  out  of  the  hot. 

160  Ditto,  ditto,  rub  with  dry 
mustard. 

161  Ditto,  rubbing  with  mus- 
tard and  cold  water,  putting 
hot  pads  to  thighs. 

162  Palms  of  hands  in  hot 
mustard  and  water,  and  hot 
pad  to  shoulders,  and  rub  the 
arms,  as  above. 

163  Body  bandage  silk  and 
calico,  or  mackintosh  and  ca- 
lico; calico  partly  wrung  out 
of  cold  water  and  renewed 
every  three  hours,  worn  all 
day. 

163J  Ditto,  wet  only  the  part 
over  bowels. 

163i  Ditto,  in  night  only. 
1633  Only  every  other  day. 

164  Ditto, as  163,  worn  from 
Rising  to  Noon,  and  from 
four  o'clock  to  bed-time;  and 
when  bandage  taken  off,  re- 
place with  single  dry  flannel 
bandage. 

165  Ditto,  worn  night  and 
day. 

166  Body  bandage.  Silk 
and  Flannel,  worn  all  day. 

167  Ditto,  from  Rising 
until  Noon,  and  from  four 
o'clock  until  hed-time. 

168  Ditto,  night  and  day 

169  Body  bandaee,  Spon- 
gio  and  (lannel,  all  day,  spon- 
gio part  to  cover  the  bowels, 
and  sprinkled  or  sponged  with 
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tepid  water,  but  not  too  wet, 
or  it  will  drip  and  be  uncom- 
fortable. 

169i  Ditto,  from  Rising  to 
Noon,  and  from  four  to  bed- 
time, replacing  it  with  single 
dry  flannel  bandage. 
170  Ditto,  night  and  day. 
Y]l  Dry  Flannel  body 
bandage. 

172  Ditto,  over  night  dress. 

173  Body  bandage,  CaUco 
only,  and  wet  as  much  as  will 
go  round  the  body,  and  dry 
flannel  over. 

173^  Crisis  Bandage, 
four  thicknesses  of  jaconet 
calico  rubbed  till  soft,  wrung 
out  of  tepid  water,  put  round 
the  body,  and  a  single  dry 
flannel  bandage  over,  washed 
and  renewed  every  two  or 
three  hours,  washing  the  crisis 
part  every  time  gently  with 
warm  soap  and  water,  but  not  to 
rub  the  parts:  if  any  discharge, 
a  second  bandage  should  be 
ready,  to  have  one  always  well 
washed  and  ventilated:  this 
will  soon  clear  any  crisis. 
1731  Crisis  bandage  for  legs 
when  the  mackintosh  is  left 
off:  two  thicknesses  of  crisis 
calico  bandage,  wrung  out  of 
tepid  water  and  kept  damp  by 
sponging  carefully  without 
removing  oftener  than  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  flannel 
bandage  over. 

174  Piece  of  Spongio 
damp  to  Stomach.and  worn 
night  and  day,  with  single  dry 
flannel  bandage  over. 

175  Ditto  on  liver. 

176  Ditto  on  heart. 

177  Half  Chest  Com- 
press, silk  and  flannel  with 
collar,  night  and  day,  sprin- 
kled with  tepid  water,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night. 

178  Ditto  Spongio. 

1'79  Chest  compress,  Full 
Size,  silk  and  flannel. 

180  Ditto,  ditto,  Spongio. 

181  Half  chest.  Calico,  silk 
and  flannel. 

182  Full  size,  ditto. 

183  Half  Chest  compress, 
all  Calico,  one  thickness, 
wrung  out  of  water. 

184  Full  size  ditto 

184i  Dry  flannel,  half-chest 
compress  with  collar. 
1844  Without  collar. 

185  Spongio  jacket  complete, 
with  short  sleeves  tied  in 
front. 

185i  T)itto,  oiled  silk  and  ca- 
lico, fastened  at  the  back. 

186  Spinal  Compress, 
silk  and  flannel. 

187  Ditto,  silk  and  calico. 
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188  Ditto,  spONOio. 

189  Dry  FLANNEL  and  silk. 

190  Spongio  at  top,  and  flan- 
nel below. 

191  Ditto,  spongio  below 
only.  

192  Wet  Silk  Gloves, 

worn  constanily  wet,  and 
wetted  by  putting  the  hands 
into  tepid  water  without  tak- 
ing them  off:  this  will  take 
off  all  heat  of  hands,  or  heal 
rough  sore  hands. 

193  Cotton  gloves  wrung  out 
of  tepid,  and  woollen  over, 
worn  day  and  night. 

193i  In  nipht  only. 

194  Cotton  Socks  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  and  dry 
woollen  over  to  sleep  in  ;  feet 
in  9.5  deg.  four  minutes  first. 

195  Ditto,  wetting  only  the 
soles  of  the  cotton  socks. 
195^  Sciatica  leg  case. 

196  Respirator  {page  58)i  on 
going  out  in  cold  or  high  wind. 

197  Sleep  in  respirator. 

198  Short  Jacket  of  merino 
or  flannel,  with  short  sleeves 
and  collar,  to  sleep  in,  and 
handkerchief  round  throat, 
for  delicate  chests  or  bronchial 
affection. 

198i  Complete  hosiery  me- 
rino dress  to  sleep  in. 

199  Galvanism. 

200  Liiig'sand  other  Move- 
ment exercises. 

200i  Special  ditto. 


201  Eye  Glasses,  use  70 
deg.  water  five  minutes. 

202  Ditto,  cold,  three  mi- 
nutes. 

203  Ditto,  90  deg.  three,  and 
cold  two  minutes. 

204  Steep  forehead,  face,  and 
nose  in  cold  water  one  mi- 
nute. 

205  Ditto,  hot  one  minute, 
then  cold  one  minute. 

206  Sip  Fovir  to  Five 
Tumblers  of  water  per  day. 

207  Tea-spoonful   of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  immediately  after 
breakfast  and  after  tea. 
207i  One    tea-spoonftil  at 
bed-time. 

208  No  Flesh. Meat,  only 
gravy,  and  a  little  vegetable  or 
rice,  and  the  usual  puddings. 

209  No  Vegetables,  only 
boiled  rice  and  cold  meal,  or 
plain  sausage,  no  puddings. 

210  Very  Lictle  flesh 
meat,  no  beef  or  pork. 

210i  Plain  mutton,  veal,  or 
beef  sausage,  three  parts 
bread,  without  seasoning,  and 
not  in  skins. 

211  Liver  complaints,  mo- 
derate of  cold  lean  mutton, 
cold  chicken  or  cold  game, 
with  bread  and  cold  water  to 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea. 

212  Cup  of  weak  black  tea 
before  rising  treatment,  a  cup 
of  beef-tea  with  a  little  toast 
before  forenoon  treatment. 


213  A  little  anow-root  q 
sago  at  half-past  eight  p.m. 

214  Bandaging  limbs,  fint 
strips  of  calico,  wrung  out  of 
water  tepid  or  cold,  thei 
strips  of  mackintosh  or  oiled 
sUk,  then  plenty  of  flannti 
strips  over  all. 

215  Wet  linen  diaper  heaj 
bandage  frequently  renewej 
out  of  cold  water,  worn  all  dsy. 

216  Present  time  treatinem 
— if  wearing  compresses  have 
them  dry,  then,  on  thirj 
night,  two  minutes  65  to  711 
deg.,  quiet  sitz  in  runnin 
sitz,  and  damp  the  compressa 
in  warm  water.  Fourth  day, 
morning,  noon,  afternoim,  ami 
night,  a  two  minutes  65  to  7J 
deg.  sitz  as  above.  Fifth  day, 
a  two  minutes  cold  sitz  ti 
above  every  two  hours  till 
well.  If  fitth  day  unsucce8^ 
ful,  then  undress  and  dail 
into  an  ordinary  sitz  with  cold 
water  in,  and  out  immediately, 
then  lay  on  bed,  wrapt  ii 
blanket,  and  have  towel  rut 
bing  over  lower  part  of  boweli 
and  back  for  two  minutes,  re- 
peated twice  per  day,  aai 
keep  quiet. 

217  Ditto,  70  degrees. 

218  Ice  cream. 

219  Iced  water. 

220  For  pouring  on  affecW 
parts,  see  page  503. 


TuEKisHOB  SwK.^TiNG  Baths.— We  have 
one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen,  in 
each  are  three  rooms,  ten  feet  square,  ten 
feet  high.  First  room,  for  sponging  after 
sweating,  furnished  with  two  sitz  baths 
and  a  shallow  hath,  and  several  taps  of 
cold  water;  good-sized  window,  one  halt  to 
Sl  to  admit  air  freely  all  weather ;  floor 
covered  with  zinc,aud  returned  up  sidesone 
foot  ;  on  this  wood  laths  to  allow  the  water 
to  go  off  freely.  The  second  room  is  dividea 
into  six  partitions-three  on  each  side,  for 
dressin"  roo™^'  with  a  stock  of  clean  calico 
aprons  for  the  hathers.  The  t  urd  room 
for  sweating,  zinc  flooring,  with  laths,  as 
Sfirsuoom'l'seated  round  three  side^  and 

rUi'Sdrgo^dv—g  shutter 


in  ceiling  to  let  out  air;  one  windo*, 
about  two  feet  square,  closed  always,  and 
doubled  glazed  ;  a  tap  of  cold  water  U> 
sponge  head  and  to  wet  head  bandages, 
the  door  half  glass,  for  the  bath  atunu  ai.t 
to  watch  the  bathers,  and  to  supply  tbeir 
wants;  cold  drinking  water,  &c.  After 
swealmg  sufficiently  in  from  120  to  14" 
degrees,  and  having  a  cold  wet  head  bana^ 
age  on.  and  frequently  sponging  heaa 
with  cold,  and  before  coming  out,  spong- 
ing over  with  hot  soap  and  wat<"r,  tM 
bather  comes  into  the  first  room,  aa« 
there  is  first  sponged  with  hot  water,  and 
tlien  with  cold;  or  ia  some  cases  tepid- 
is  rubbed  dry  in  the  dressing-room,  anil 
then  retires  to  the  saloons,  and  uses  m 
77  on  list.  This  modification  of  the  I  urK- 
ish  bath  may  be  used  by  a  great  varietj 
of  invalids,  or  persons  in  health,  with  grew 
benefit,  and  without  risk. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  UUMAN  BODY. 
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MPOSITION    OF    THE    BUMAN   BoDV. — 

Iccnt,  as  above,  is  taken  from  a  glass 
|irin  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
m. 

Figure  A. 

iiiimate  elements  of  a  human  being 
iiing  154  pounds. 


tarbon 
'hhosphorus 
telcium 
Uilorine 
oodiam 
ootassium 
ililicon 
Uagnesium 
won  . 
tttdphur 
■en  gas,  the 


lbs. 
21 
1 
2 


oz. 
2 
12 

2 
2 


—  2 


grs. 
190 

47 
116 
290 
2 

12 
100 
219 


quantity  in  a  body  weigh- 
1541b8.,  is    11  libs.,   which  would 
uupy  750  cubic  feet  of  space,  (p.  389.) 

gen  gas,  the  quantity  in  a  body 
ighing  154lb8.  is  141bs.,  which  would 
lupy  about  .*!000  cubic  feet  of  space, 
igen  gas,  the  quantity  in  a  body  of 
above  weight  is  .3^1bs.,  and  would 
^upy  about  2U  cubic  feet, 
rine,  the  quantity  in  a  body  of  the 
ove  weight  is  2oz8. 


Figure  B. 

Proximate  principles  of  a  human  being 
weighing  154  pounds. 

lbs.  Oi 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


15 
12 
111 


grs. 


1.  Gelatine  . 

2.  Fat  . 

Water 

Sulphate  of  Soda  — 
Carbonate  of  Soda  — 
Chloride  of  Potassium 

7.  Chloride  of  Sodium 

(common  salt) 

8.  Phosphate  of  Potash 

9.  Fluoride  of  Calcium 

10.  Peroxide  of  Iron 

11.  Fibrin 

12.  Phosphate  of  Magne- 

sium 

13.  Albumen  . 

14.  Phosphate  of  Soda 

15.  Carbonate  of  Lime 

16.  Sulphate  of  Potash 

17.  Phosphate  of  Lime 

18.  Silica  .  .  —  —  3 
My  eye,  accidentally,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  above  ready  for  insertion,  fell  on  the 
following,  in  the  Star  newspaper,  July  4, 
1859,  and  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
vanity  of  the  poor  soul  when  inhabiting 
the  mass  of  carbon,  phosphorus,  fat,  gela- 
tine, &c.  &c. 

I  I 


1  170 

1  72 

—  10 

—  3  374 

—  100 
•—        3  — 

—  160 
4  — 

—  —  75 

4  3  — 

—  —  400 
1       —  — 

—  —  400 

5  13  — 
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The  Hon.  Mrs.  Anson's  Jewels. — The 
valuable  uasket  of  jewels,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anson,  deceased,  re- 
moved from  her  late  residence  in  Charles- 
street,  Berkeley-square,  was,  by  order  of 
the  executors,  disposed  of  yesterday  by 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson,  at  their  great 
room  in  King  street,  St.  James's-square. 
The  principal  contents  of  the  casket  were 
as  follows : — A  bandeau,  formed  of  thirteen 
collets  of  fine  large  sapphires,  set  round  with 
brilliants, — lO&Z.  (James.)  Two  pairs  of 
branches  of  flowers,  each  formed  of  fine 
Lrilliants,  8001.  (Curzon.)  A  magnificent 
necldace,  formed  of  twenty-four  large  eme- 
ralds, set  round  with  brilliants,  and  11 
pendants  of  emeralds,  set  round  with  bril- 
liants, the  centre  drop  a  polished  emerald, 
with  brilliant  cap— -700i.  (Morgan.)  A 
pair  of  polished  emerald  drops,  with  bril- 
liant caps — 1601.  (Curzon.)  A  pair  of 
■wheat-ear  brooches  or  head  ornaments  of 
fine  brilliants,  a  centre  piece  of  brilliants 
for  a  head  ornament,  and  a  brilliant  brooch, 
with  pendant — llbl.  lOs.  A  beautiful 
necklace,  formed  of  112  fine  pearls,  and  14 
polished  emerald  heads,  two  oval  polished 
emeralds  at  the  ends,  and  two  others  in 
tassels,  with  small  pearls — SbOl.  (Curzon.) 
A  bracelet,  or  head  ornament,  of  gold  and 
enamel,  set  with  polished  emeralds  and 
pearls,  and  with  emerald  pendant,  a  neck- 
lace, of  gold  and  enamel,  with  large  pen- 
dant turquoises  and  small  pearls;  and 
another  necklace,  of  gold;  with  large 
centre  turquoise,  and  30  small  turquoises 
pendant — 1691.  Five  pairs  of  eaiTings, 
each  with  turquoises,  pearls,  and  rubies, 
and  two  pieces  of  gold  chain  with  16  tur- 
quoises— 782.  lis.  A  necldace,  of  gold  and 
enamel,  with  pendant  turquoises  and 
pearls,  and  11  polished  turquoises,  with 
gold  chain  for  bandeau — 79/.  A  gold  chain 
bracelet,  with  fine  large  emerald  snap — 
A  gold  chain,  with  ten  very  large 
turquoises — 1051.  A  gold  chain  negligee, 
with  49  Inrge  polished  turquoises — 155/. 
Two  Indian  bracelets  of  gold,  set  with 
cask  diamonds,  with  fine  gold  chain,  and  a 
bracelet,  of  gold,  chased  and  enamelled 
with  birdi  and  flowers,  in  colours — 103/.  10s. 
A  diamond  spray  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
— 202/.  (Mfti'tin.)  An  Indian  incense- 
burner,  of  silver,  enamelled  with  birds  and 
flowers  in  colours,  and  set  with  large  cask 
diamonds  and  two  small  gold  chains,  with 
turquoises— 54/.  10s.  A  beautiful  snuft- 
box,  of  matrix  of  amethyst,  with  flowers  in 
relief  in  colours  on  the  lid,  set  with  four 
emeralds,  four  yellow  and  other  fine  bril- 
liants—100/.  The  whole  produced  nearly 
3000/.I;  to  decorate  more  gas,  fat,  &c. 


Good  Livino. — An  eminent  physician  tt 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  puzzled  wiii 
a  case  he  could  not  cure  with  his  physic, 
orders  port  wine,  good  living,  and  the  wet 
sheet ;  but  this  also  proving  a  failure, 
application  is  made  to  us;  the  subject 
is  a  married  lady.    "  The  last  medicjl 

gentleman  she  was  under  was  Dr.  H  

of  L  ,  who  did  her  much  good.  Bta 

about  Christmas  last,  said  medicine  in  het 
present  state  would  be  useless.    I  belieTj 

Dr.  H         exerted  his  utmost  skill  in  ha 

case  ;  during  some  of  his  treatment,  he  used 
the  wet  sheets  to  her  partial  advantage, 
I  liave  used  the  word  '  partial,'  because 
they  did  not  altogether  answer  the  Docioi'i 
expectations.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  port 
wine  is  giving  way  in  its  effects,  and  thit 
some  further  steps  must  be  soon  taken  to 
keep  her  from  sinking." ! ! 

Look  AT  home. — starvation. — To  ihe  E& 
tor  of  the  "Star." — SiB,  All  honour  and  manj 
thanks  to  you  for  your  leader  on  starvation 
and  the  workhouse  system.  The  cases  ol 
destitution  and  starvation  detailed  in  yoni 
paper  ol  Saturday  are  truly  harrovring.  and 
I  rejoice  that  they  have  been  thus  brought 
prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  publia 
These  cases  are,  however,  as  it  were,  ovAj,, 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Now  and  then  casei 
similar  meet  the  eye  through  the  columni 
of  the  newspapers ;  but  the  public  in  genfr 
ral  can  form  no  idea  whatever  of  the  di* 
tress  and  starvation  existing  at  the  ei 
end  of  London.  The  harshness  and  positiv| 
brutality  which  our  honest  and  desening 
poor  meet  with  when  they  are  literally 
forced  to  seek  assistance  from  the  worfc 
house  is  beyond  description,  and  we  can 
not  wonder  at  the  detestation  they  exhibit 
the  very  name  of  workhouse.  Poor  unfo 
nate  fallen  women  whom  1  have  conversi 
with,  and  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  g( 
oft'  the  streets,  have  said  to  me  when  I  ha' 
mentioned  the  workhouse  as  a  place 
temporary  refuge  until  arrangements  coni 
be  made  to  get  them  back  to  their  frien " 
"  No,  1  will  rather  lie  in  the  gutter  ani 
rot  than  put  up  with  the  treatment  I  shall 
ceive  there."  I  simply  ask — should  tl 
be  so  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

I  will  not  repeat  here  what  I  stated  in  raj 
letter  which  you  kindly  inserted  on  S&taf 
day,  about  the  dreadful  starvation  among 
the  children  we  deal  with,  but  give  yon  » 
case  in  point,  illustrating  the  workhouse 
system.     Last   Sunday   morning,  "P"!"^ 
entering  our  room  in  George-yard,  on^ 
kind  superintendent  called  my  attentioaH 
to  two  little  boys  (one  a  mere  infant  scare* 
yet  able  to  speak).    "  Mr.  Lewis  "  said  he^ 
"  here  are  two  little  things  who  have  not 
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litieir  fasts,  not  even  tasted  a  single 
5f  anything  since  Friday.  They 
whausted  I  hardly  know  what  to 
um."    Some  hot  cofTee  and  bread 
ocured  and  administered  to  them 
I  :     Now  for  the  part  the  workhouse 
j     this.    The  children's  parents  I 
I   ad  can  vouch  for  their  sobriety, 
I  >aracter,  &c.,  and  for  them  being 
:  rierving  people.    Want  of  work  for 
I  v-ime,  weakness,  and  affliction,  have 
I   ^ed  them  that  they  have  hardly  a 
■ft.    On  the  Thursday  or  Friday 
1  to  the  above,  the  father  was  pro- 
i)me  work  on  the  following  Tues- 
:  I  in  the  meantime  applied  to  a 
isse   for  something — only  some 

00  help  him  over  the  few  days  in- 
Not  a  bit  would  they  give  him ; 

Kit  did  he  get,  "  If  you  want  any- 
lu  must  bring  your  wife  and  chil- 

1  1  come  into  the  house."  _  Such  was 
iiict:  with  it  the  poor  he'art-broken 
-snt  home  empty  to  meet  his  little 

ying  around  him  for  food.  This 
)  comment  from  me.    I  ask  your 
n  1  readers  to  apply  it,  and  enlarge 
i  in  their  own  hearts.    I  will  only 
■  that  these  children  attend  the 
•  school,  the  parents  our  religious 
land  that  the  family  pray  in  all 
;  night  and  morning  in  our  Savi- 
rrds,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
-'rl  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully. — 
Joseph  Lfwis,  5,  Old  Norfolk- 
ew  road.  Mile-end.    Nov.  7,  1859. 
Tbkatment  M.,  roR  the  legs. — 
3  discharge  has  been  freely  out, 
I >nacintosh  bandages  left  off,  which 
:done  when  sufficient  crisis  action 
accomplished,  and  free  suppura- 
1  taken  place,  then*  immerse  the 
nap  lather  in  a  leg  bath,  90  degrees, 
Hites  :  then  take  them  out,  and  put 
i  into  a  foot  bath,  with  a  little  hot 
iover  feet,  and  squeeze  some  warm 

IT  the  legs  from  a  sponge,  90 
ot  hotter,  to  wash  away  the  soap 
i  any  discharge ;  do  this  quickly, 
iold  weather,  before  a  fire,  to  pre- 
to  the  legs;  then  put  on  dry 
lade  of  crisis  calico— that  is,  fine 
)bed  soft;  over  these  put  loose 
si  leggings ;  then  put  on  nan-ow 
ilaisters  on  soles  of  feet  only,  one 
id,  and  bound  over  with  dry 
;hen  lay  on  sofa  with  hot  foot 
the  feet,  not  too  hot  to  be  un- 
le,  only  to  keep  the  feet  warm ; 
188  only  to  be  repeated  as  often 
gs  are  uncomfortable,  but  not 
8  the  skin  must  have  time  to 


form,  and  if  too  often  disturbed,  will  not 
heal  so  soon.  When  the  operation  is  re- 
peated, take  the  flannel  leggings  off,  and 
the  foot  covering,  and  steep  the  legs  in  the 
soap  lather,  with  the  calico  leggings  on, 
and  slip  them  oft"  in  the  water;  this  is  to 
prevent  the  new  skin  being  disturbed  by 
talcing  the  calico  off  while  adhering  to  the 
legs.  After  the  leg  bath  application  of  90 
degrees  water,  put  on  fresh  dry  calico 
leggings,  and  go  on  as  before;  apply  No. 
147  in  the  night,  the  former  plan  is  better 
for  the  day.  No  general  tieatment  but 
sponging  the  body  over,  except  the  legs, 
with  90  water  in  the  morning,  and  again 
during  the  day,  if  feverish,  without  dis- 
turbing the  leg  coverings  192,  to  hand  215  ; 
as  much  fresh  air  as  possible — close  room 
vei7  much  against  recovery ;  no  flesh  meat; 
218  good ;  a  small  quantity  of  food  only, 
and  not  regai'd  apparent  lowness  and  loss 
of  appetite,  such  crisis  is  always  and  ine- 
vitably beneficial.  The  morbid  matter 
being  brought  out  from  the  interior  of  the 
tissues  on  to  the  surface  removes  all  danger 
of  fever,  paralysis,  or  any  inflammatory  or 
other  dangerous  maladies.  This  treatment 
must  be  continued  tmtil  new  skin  is  formed 
and  all  inflammation  has  subsided. 

Ventilation  of  bedbooms. — Too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  both  day  and  night  rooms,  but 
more  especially  the  latter.  In  our  experi- 
ence of  disease  we  see  a  very  fruitful  cause 
of  the  commencement  of  disease  in  con- 
fined bedrooms,  and  have  often  had  out 
efforts  in  the  day  counteracted  by  the  un- 
healthy influence  of  a  badly  ventilated  room 
in  the  night.  If  one  or  two  persons  were 
shut  up  for  nine  hours  in  the  day  in  the 
room  they  occupy  in  the  night,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  closed  windows 
and  door,  and  not  moving  outof  the  room, 
they  would  find  it  almost  insupportable ; 
nevertheless,  asleep,  they  endure  this  every 
night,  breathing  the  same  vitiated  air  as 
if  shut  up  in  the  day.  No  one  can  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  disease  and  death  from 
this  cause;  and  it  is  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  first-class  houses,  as  well  as  in- 
cottages,  although  in  the  latter,  in  a  greater 
degree.  In  first-class  houses,  tliere  is  sel- 
dom provision  made  for  ventilating  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  near  the  ceiling; 
and  as  to  the  grates  in  the  chimney,  high 
up,  called  ventilators,  they  do  not  carry 
away  half  the  quantity  of  bad  air  accumu- 
lated, besides  often  not  acting  at  all — be- 
cause, unless  there  is  a  difference,  and  that 
pretty  considerable,  betwixt  the  inner  and 
the  outer  atmosphere,  there  will  be  no 
drauglvt — for  as  water  finds  its  level,  so  will 
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air  find  its  level  of  temperature.    I  find 
perforated  zinc  on  each  side  of  the  room, 
and  as  near  the  ceiling  as  can  be  got  at, 
good,  but  as  to  bedrooms,  it  is  our  habit, 
in  all  states  of  the  weather,  to  have  the 
bedroom  window  open,  and  in  a  high  and 
exposed  situation,  subject  as  I  have  been  to 
bronchial  attacks,  I  never  find  the  open 
window  injurious ;  even  very  delicate  per- 
sons would  be  surprised  what  they  could 
bear  in  this,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  benefit.    There  is  in  this  country  a 
most  pernicious  dread  of  night  air  in  bed- 
rooms: the  pure  air  is  shut  out,  the  oxygen 
that  gives  life  and  heat  to  the  blood  is 
excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  destruc- 
tion often  of  the  health.    If  any  sufi"ering 
from  consumptive  or  bronchial  aflections 
would  use  a  respirator  in  bed,  with  the 
window  open,  they  would  feel  the  benefit ; 
only,  in  all  cases  do  not  have  the  window 
open  upon  the  bed  without  a  moreen  or 
other  good  curtain  to  break  the  current  of 
air ;  and  as  to  beds  surrounded  with  moreen 
or  other  curtains,  they  ai-e  highly  objection- 
able.   The  houses  of  a  class  above  the 
cottages,  and  the  cottages,  are  almost  uni- 
versally without  ventilation  at  all, —  the 
upper  sash  often  fast,  and  the  lower  one  only 
opens — no  ventOation  in  the  ceiling  or  the 
door.    I  have  had  the  upper  tlu-ee  inches 
of  my  doors  cut  out  and  replaced  with 
perforated  zinc,  and  the  windows  also— the 
perforations  break  the  current  of  air.  The 
new  bedrooms  at  my  Hydropathic  Esta- 
blishment, in  course  of  erection  (October 
1859),  I  intend  to  be  models  for  both 
heating  and  ventilation :  the  floors  all  to 
be  of  burnt  gypsum  2^  inches  thick,  laid 
on  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  outer  walls  all 
battened,  with  lath,  and  plaster.    Fresh  air 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  existence,  and 
just  as  the  body  is  deprived  of  it,  so  disease, 
and  inability,  and  sufi'ering  comes  on. 

LoDoiNO-HousE  VENTILATION.— Mr.  De- 
puty Harrison  instanced  the  case  of  a 
house  which  he  had  visited,  and  which, 
let  off  in  separate  tenements,  contained 
no  fewer  than  eighty  people— male  and 
female,  young  and  old— contending  that 
in  such  a  house,  whether  the  lodgers 
were  permanent  or  temporarj-,  a  little 
supervision  could  do  no  liarni.— Mr.  Ross 
said  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  had  had 
very  good  opportunities  of  observing  the 
manner  in  which  the  houses  of  the  poor 
were  filled  in  the  city,  and  particularly  m 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without.  Among 
many  cases  of  improper  occupation  lie 
would  mention  one.  He  one  day  visited  a 
woman  wlio  had  been  confined  the  night 
before,  and  who  only  occupied  a  single 
room.    In  that  room,  while  the  woman  so 


recently  confined  was  in  bed,  there 
two  men  getting  their  breakfasts,  one 
whom  he  naturally  concluded  to  be  L 
husband,  but  upon  inquiry  he  found  thu 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  they  were 
only  lodgers,  to  whom  the  woman  let  off  a 
portion  of  her  room,  and  so  paid  her  own 
rent.    Repugnant  as  this  was  to  everj-  ide» 
of  decency  and  morality,  it  was,  he  regretted 
to  say,  only  a  too  common  occurrence  ;  for 
it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  poor 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  hiring  a  room 
for  •2s.  6d.  or  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  of  repa>ing 
themselves  by  letting  it  oflt,  comer  by  comer, 
to  others,  as  poor  as  themselves.  Nay, 
sometimes  even  the  middle  of  the  room- 
floor  was  let  as  well  as  the  comers.  If 
these  houses  did  not  require  supendsion  se 
common  lodging-houses,  he  did  not  know 
where  supervision  could  be  demanded  at 
all,  and  he  hoped  something  would  be  dons 
in  the  matter. — After  some  further  conve^ 
sation,  the  Chairman  reminded  the  court 
that  there  was  no  question  before  him,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 

Case  L.  Gentleman,  age  54,  tall,  good 
constitution,  good  habits  ;  when  about  30, 
had  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  calomel;  bowels  alwajs 
weak  since,  and  liver  aflfected.  Home,  on 
rising,  summer  83  five  minutes,  then  95,  or 
a  and  164;  172  in  night.  Noon,  83  five 
minutes,  with  or  without  112.  Bed-time, 
92  once  a  week,  once  98,  other  nights 
five  minutes;  46  at  eight  p.m.,  when  sto- 
mach deranged ;  51  occasionally  ;  130  twice 
per  week ;  128^  at  morning  bath,  and  also 
13  twice  or  thrice  per  week;  13  and  10  at 
bed-time,  if  fatigued  and  165.  Diet  as  ad- 
vised in  this  book. 

Case  N.  Injured  knee  by  a  blow  on  bowiJ 
ship ;  aged  20.    On  rising,  No  2,  or  2173*. 
or  16-73^  taking  care  injured  limb  is  kept 
from  cold  water;  forenoon,  143,  and  aft^ 
noon  also  ;  61|  twice  per  week;  other  daj^ 
2,  or  112,  feet  in  hot  mustard,  or  120,  ot 
121,  or  16;  163J  in  day,  172  over  nigh 
dress,  153;  214,  with  plenty  of  flannel 
wrapper  over  knee,  night  and  day.  Crisn 
came  on,  the  knee  suppurated  as  it  had 
done  before,  and,  shortly,  several  pieces 
decayed  bone  came  out.    Continued  tre 
ment  until  matter  ceased  mnning ;  th 
dress  leg  with  crisis,  calico,  and  flann( 
then  have  21-73^;  on  rising,  61^  once  « 
week;  forenoon  and  afternoon,  14<,  two 
hours  each  time,  with  153  ;  bedtime,  1' 
with  some  hot  water  by  bedside  to  use 
night  when  awake;  soon  as  heat  is  suP 
dued  in  knee  and  leg,  put  on  silk  stocking, 
and  keep  it  damp  with  warm  water,  and  pu. 
di7  merino  or  other  stocking  over  silK. 
This  case  wes  thoroughly  cured. 
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Pouring  on   affected  limbs,  or  No.  17 
list,  if  on  the  knee,  as  follows;  if  on  other 
s,  on  the  same  plan :— Use  the  water 
egr  ees  and  70  degi-ees  out  of  two  large 
.pouring  them  alternately;  place  the 
m  hot  mustard  and  water  in  a  small 
.  bath,  and  that  in  a  shallow-bath,  then 
:  r  the  foot-bath  with  a  piece  of  mackin- 
,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  that  is 
[-red  from  going  Into  the  foot-bath.  Also 
ee  a  hot  fomenting  pad  all  over  the 
>.h.    After  pouring  the  alternate  cans  of 
and  70  degrees  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
i  I  rub  the  aflfected  part  with  hot  mustard 
V  water  with  the  hand,  for  two  minutes, 
ii.ly;  foot,  wiped  with  tepid  towel  and 
dd  with  hand  till  warm  ;  put  on  socks. 
OBACCO. — The  Carlisle  Examiner  reports 
rreat  length  a  lectm-e  which  the  Dean  of 
I'.dsle  delivered  on  Thursday  night,  the 
i^iect  being  tobacco— its  influences,  phy- 
;.l,  moral,  and  religious.    The  large  hall 
lae  Athenwnm  was  crowded.  The  Dean, 
bhe  course  of  his  lecture,  furnished  the 
jwing  curious  statistics:  —  In  1856, 
•,  ty-three  millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco 
ce  consumed  here  at  an  expense  of  eight 
i  lions  of  money ;  five  million  two  hundred 
:  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  which  went 
liiuty  to  Government,  to  say  nothing  of 
i  t  quantities  smuggled  into  the  country. 
:=re  is  a  steady  increase  upon  this  con- 
inption  far  exceeding  the  contempora- 
ius  increase  of  population.    In  1821  the 
rrage  was  1 1.70  oz.  per  head  per  annum; 
11801  it  had  risen  to  16.36  oz. ;  and  in 
;3  to  19 oz.,  or  at  least  at  the  rate  of  one- 
r  rth  increase  in  ten  years.   We  hear  of 
UUO  hogsheads  of  tobacco  in  the  bonding 
:-ises  in  London  at  one  time.    There  are 
I;lve  city  brokers  in  London  expressly 
'otedto  tobacco  sales;  90  manufacturers ; 
19  tobacco  shops  in  London;  82  clay 
r>e  malters;  738U  workmen  engaged  in 
!  different  branches  of  the  business  ;  and 
less  than  252,048  tobacco-shops  in  the 
lited  Kingdom.    And  if  we  turn  to  the 
ntinent  the  consumption  and  expendi- 
•e  assume  proportions  perfectly  gigantic. 
France  much  more  is  consumed  in  pro- 
rtion  to  the  population  than  in  Lugland. 
le  Emperor  clears  100,000,000  of  francs 
nually  by  the  Government  monopoly. 
-  St.  Omer  11,000  tons  of  clay  are  used  in 
iking  45,000,000  of  tobacco-pipes.  In 
2  city  of  Hamburg  40,000  cigars  are 
nsumed  daily,  although  the  population  is 
t  much  over  100,000  ;  10,000  persons, 
uny  of  them  women  and  children,  are 
gaged  in  trtieir  manufacture;  150,000,000 
cigars  are  supplied  annually ;  a  printing- 
ess  is  entirely  occupied  in  printing  labels 
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for  the  boxes  of  cigars,  &o. ;  and  the  busi- 
ness represents  4,000,000^.  !    In  Denmark 
the  annual  consumption  reaches  the  enor- 
mous average  of  70  ounces  per  head  of  the 
whole  population  ;  and  in  Belgium  even 
more — to  73  ounces,  or  4  pounds  and  3-5ths 
of  a  pound  per  head.    In  America  the  ave- 
rage is  vastly  higher.    It  is  calculated  that 
the  entire  world  of  smokers,  snuffers,  and 
chewers,  consume  2,000,000  of  tons  of  to- 
bacco annually,  or  4,480,000,000  of  pounds 
weight — as  much  in  tonnage  as  the  com 
consumed  by  10,000,000  of  Englishmen, 
and  actually  at  a  cost  sufficient  to  pay  for 
all  the  bread-corn  eaten  in  Great  Britain. 
Five  million  and  a  half  of  acres  are  occu- 
pied in  its  growth,  chiefly  cultivated  by 
slave  labour,  the  product  of  which,  at  Id. 
per  pound,  would  yield  £37,000,000.  The 
time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  vast  amount 
of  smoking  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  In  India 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  indulge  in  this 
practice ;  the  Siamese  both  chew  and  smoke. 
In  Burmah  aU  ages  practise  it — children  of 
three  years  old,  and  of  both  sexes.  China 
equally  contributes  to  the  general  mania ; 
and  the  advocates  of  the  habit  boast  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  human  race  are 
their  clients,  or  that  there  certainly  are 
100,000,000  of  smokers !     Are  not  these 
statistics  perfectly  astounding  ?     Is  not 
this  a  wanton  waste  of  money  upon  an  idle 
custom,  admitted  by  its  warmest  advocates 
to  be  only  a  luxury — seldom  beneficial — 
always  dangerous?    This  financial  view  of 
the  question  ought  to  arrest  our  attention. 
Every  working  man  who  consumes  only 
one  ounce  of  "  shag,"  "  returns,"  or  "  bird's 
eye,"  per  week,  or  the  very  moderate  quan- 
tity of  41bs.  per  annum,  pays  out  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  12».  8d.  to  the  Government 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  his  luxury !  Let 
the  working  man  look  to  this.  The  amount 
of  money  which  they  annually  expend  in 
beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  would  place  them 
all  in  easy  and  comfortaljle  circumstances, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  obtain  for  them  the 
franchise  as  electors  much  more  quickly 
than  friend  Bright  will  get  it  for  them. 
My  friends,  believe  me,  that  if  you  would 
break  your  tobacco-pipes,  and  never  again 
drink  a  drop  of  intoxicating  drinks,  you 
would  rise  in  the  world  with  a  rapidity  you 
little  dream  of.    The  doctor  dwelt  at  great 
length  on  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
of  tobacco,  and  after  strongly  appealing 
to   his    hearers,   and   especially  to  the 
ladies,  to  aid  in  its  suppression,  he  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  belief  that  un- 
less something  stayed  the  tobacco  plague  in 
America,  that  nation  never  could  be  great. 
It  was  stunting  their  growth,  and  they  felt 
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it.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  America  were 
ahstainers  from  tobacco  in  every  shape, 
and  used  their  influence  against  it. 

Short  hints  worth  noticing. — Cold 
WATER  will  never  cure  inflammation  or 
congestion,  hut  will  increase  them.  Vital 
HEAT  must  be  brought  to  a  congested 
or  injured  part  before  restoration  and 
nutrition  can  go  on  ;  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  warm  applications  or 
mustard  plaisters  ;  cold  water  will  do  in- 
jury. Nature  will  have  hek  own  time 
in  curing ;  patients  come  to  us  to  be  cured 
in  a  month  of  maladies  that  have  been 
years  in  accumulating  mischief  in  their 
frames.  When  a  person  has  a  broken  limb, 
they  do  not  go  to  a  doctor  and  say  they 
must  be  cured  in  a  fortnight— they  know 
nature  will  have  time  to  unite  the  bone,  and 
then  throw  oflf  in  matter  the  injured  tissue, 
&o. ;  but  in  disease,  the  patient  so  called  is 
often  very  impatient,  tries  first  one  plan, 
then  another,  until  the  body  is  a  wreck, 
and  painful  dissolution  sets  the  fretful  soul 
free  from  the  body,  to  enter  another  state 
of  existence.  Weakly  and  ailing  dyspep- 
tics very  generally  keep  up  their  ailments 
by  eating  too  much.  When  the  stomach  or 
other  nutritive  organs  are  weak,  it  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  give  them  as  much 
to  do  as  when  healthy  and  strong ;  a  little 
well  digested  will  keep  up  strength,  when  a 
little  excess  only  deprives  the  stomach  of 
power  to  digest  at  all.  Bad  teeth  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  stomach  irritation  aud 
neuralgia;  we  have  had  patients  whom  for 
years  have  been  sufl'ering  from  indigestion 
and  nervousness,  simply  from  the  irritation 
caused  by  decayed  teeth,  and  when  the  teeth 
have  been  removed,  their  health  has  soon 
been  restored.  Delicate  or  consumptive 
persons  will  find  a  gauze  merino  dress  or 
vest  and  pants  very  comfortable  to  sleep  in 
without  a  night-gown;  tlie  merino  keeps 
the  skin  dry  and  warm,  and  wOl  often  pre- 
vent perspiration. 

Case  of  injured  thumb. — A.  gardener, 
aged  00,  bruised  his  thumb,  and  went  on 
with  his  work,  thinking  it  would  soon  be 
well.  In  loading  some  gravel  from  the  lead 
mines,  got  his  thumb  venomed,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  felt  great  pain,  and  swelling 
took  place ;  he  then  applied  to  a  surgeon, 
who  ordered  poultices  and  some  pills  ;  the 
hand  began  to  be  very  painful,  and  the  sur- 
geon supposing  there  was  matter  forming 
near  the  bone,  and  the  skin  of  the  man's 
hand  being  hardened  by  his  employment, 
that  the  matter  could  not  escape,  made  an 
incision  to  the  bone,  but  no  matter  came 
out,  the  inflammation  and  pain  injreasing. 
This  went  on  for  two  months,  the  same 


sui'geon  telling  the  man  his  thumb  wotffl 
never  be  of  any  more  service,  and  that 
probability  was  it  must  be  cut  of-  * 
eventually,  he  might  lose  his  hand, 
man,  in  great  pain,  and  fearing  an  op 
tion,  came  to  us ;  he  had  relief  in  two  hr 
after  coming  into  the  hospital :  all 
ceased,  and  he  had  none  afterwards, 
skin  of  his  hand  and  arm,  from  his  ol.. 
pation,  was  hardened;  no  means  had  been 
used  to  make  use  of  the  thousand  of  ports 
in  the  skin  to  give  relief;  the  only  vent  for 
morbid  matter  was  through  the  injured 
thumb  which  had  been  poulticed ;  no  -* 
tention  had  been  paid  to  improve  ' 
general  health,  except  by  pUls ;  the  ^ — 
outlet  for  impurities  provided  in  the  sevSi 
or  eight  millions  of  pores  in  the  skin  was 
not  thought  of;  all  the  attention  of  the 
surgeon  was  directed  to  cure  the  thumb, 
without  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which,  of  covirse,  all  sympathise  with 
every  part  diseased. 

The  treatment  was  as  follows :— the  case 
went  on  well  from  the  hour  it  was  com- 
menced, and  the  shapeless  mass  of  inflamed 
matter,  which  the  thumb  appeai-ed  to  be, 
on  commencing,  soon  assumed  a  natnnd 
form  ;  and  from  being  quite  stiff,  in  two 
days  he  was  able  to  bend  it  without  any 
pain.    Treatment  ordered  -.—This  evening, 
put  the  hand  and  arm  into  hot  soap-suds 
for  two  hours,  without  rubbing  or  spong- 
ing it,  and  after  wrap  the  hand  in  a  flannel 
pad,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  plenty  oi 
dry  flannel  over  to  keep  in  the  warmth; 
then  the  whole  ann  bandaged  as  No.  214, 
then  No.  35^,  keeping  the  arm  in  the  ban- 
dages, and  after  put  on  180;  the  whole 
nervous  system  being  so  shattered.  Then 
had  some  tea,  and  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
well  for  the  first  time  of  five  or  six  weeks, 
durbig  which  time  he  had  scarcely  slept 
an  hour,  and  then  in  a  disturbed  ftat«, 
holding  his  Ixand  out  of  bed  to  ease  the 
severe  pain ;  the  next  eight  days  he  hw 
the  following  treatment: — on  rising,  96, 
97;  forenoon,  108;  afternoon,  128,  Mid 
123;  once  a  week,  55.    Attention  to  77, 
180,  308,  207.  Treatment  for  hand :— Keep 
it  in  hot  soap-suds,  two  hours,  three  times 
per  day,  and  the  intervening  time,  keep  it 
wrapped  in  flannel  pads,  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  dry  flannel  over.    Two  r'«''^«* 
of  decayed  bone  came  out  during  the 
cess;  we  let  nature  cast  them  out,  anfl 
never  interfered,  even  when  the  pieces  ol 
bone  protruded :  had  we  out  them  out,  in- 
flammation would  have  again  come  on. 
Here  it  was  striking  to  see  what  po«(-r 
ful  eflbrts  nature  makes  in  restoration.  1  "t 
man  is  now  at  work. 


VARIOTTS  CASES. 
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MMP  IN  Legs.— Attend  to  150  wbilst 

•ing  138,  or,  if  nothing  at  hand,  for 
^le  137,  and  keep  hot  pads  on  Isnees 

lit^hs  at  same  time.  For  some  days 
,ftn  attack,  apply  141,  U3,  144,  which- 

nost  comfortable,  and  wrap  the  legs 
flannel  strips.  The  general  state  of 
:  I  ought  to  be  attended  to,  aa  cramp 

I  mostly  from  disordered  stomach  (see 
i  i  for  home  treatment).  35§  useful  and 

,ic,  Pains  in  this  Stomach  and  Bowels. 
ume'diately  apply  67  ;  and  if  that  does 

Iaeedily  relieve,  apply  98,  well  rubbing 
i"s  while  in  it.  After  98,  use  76  or  77 
iquitie  composed  and  comfortable,  pre- 
.|y  putting  on  169  or  163J,  with  flannel 
oer  over  ;  48  next  day  advisable. 
laACHE.— Use  135,  or  lay  first  one  ear, 
I  the  other,  in  head  bath,  with  soap- 
'95  degrees,  five  minutes;  then  apply 
ressing,  as  in  151,  to  each  ear  ;  repeat 

■  r  of  these  remedies  as  often  as  pain 
res. 

.uiiALGiA  OR  Tic. — This  disease  is  on 
aerves,  and  where  the  most  nests  of 
•■s  are,  there  the  disease  is  principally 

-  such  as  in  the  face  and  head,  hips, 

■  IS,  and  legs.  Great  attention  should 
,  lid  to  the  teeth  when  it  is  in  the  face 
sad,  and  any  decayed  teeth  removed  ; 
1  attend  to  No.  70,  and  whilst  applying 
iply  also  135  and  153;  but  instead  of 
ngonl34  after  136,  well  sponge  the 

and  face  with  tepid  water,  and  wear 
.lanuel  cap  for  a  while.  The  numbers 
:  123,  126,  127,  137,  132,  216,  will  all  be 
al  in  addition  to  the  above.    Bad  teeth 

been  the  simple  cause  of  tic  of  many 
'  j'  standing  ;  and  in  many  cases  we 
.:  had,  the  removal  of  the  bad  teeth  has 

-  e  a  cure.  In  this  and  all  nerve  cases, 
ing  will  accelerate  cure,  and  taking  a 

.  quantity  of  food  increase  the  disorder. 

^JNVULSioN  IN  Children. — Immediately 

■■?res8  the  child,  wrap  it  in  a  blanket,  put 
«  wet  cloth  round  the  head,  feet  in  hot 

utard  water,  rub  bowels  gently  with  dry 

na  hand,  whilst  bath  No.  35^  is  pre- 
id.    After  No.  3r>^  bath  put  the  child 
No.  64,  renewing  the  head  bandage  as 

;  1  as  it  is  warm  ;  on  coming  out  of  64 
'  on  173.    If  mothers  would  be  careful, 
■n  their  children  are  not  quite  well,  and 
them  into  a  wet  pack  (see  page  218), 

'  f  would  prevent  convulsions  coming  on  ; 
re  must  be  much  derangement  of  health 

■)re  convulsions  can  arise. 
OKK  Heads  in  Childhhn,  from  eruption. 
)n  the  least  appearance  of  the  eruption 
nediately  attend  to  130,  and  put  on  the 


child  a  linen  cap  squeezed  out  of  tepid 
water,  and  a  macintosh  or  oil-silk  cap  over 
that:  be  careful  frequently  to  re-wet  the 
linen  cap,  and  at  the  same  time  wash  it  or 
have  a  change  of  caps.  If  the  eruption  is 
bad  apply  130  twice  per  day,  and  give  the 
child  45  twice  per  week,  no  flesh  meat, 
coftee,  or  stimulants,  and  hair  cut  quite 
close. 

Toe  nails  grown  in  are  often  a  cause  of 
disease,  not  easily  cured  by  the  ordinary 
means  used.  AVe  find  them  soon  cured  by 
steeping  first  in  hot  soap-suds  twenty 
minutes  ;  then  cut  the  corner  off  the  nail, 
and  keep  the  end  of  the  nail  cut  square. 
Put  on  a  bit  of  wet  linen  and  oil-silk 
while  any  inflamOiation. 

Linos  and  othek  movements  and  exer- 
cises, and  also  galvanism,  we  find  most 
important  aids  to  the  cure  of  disease  and 
debility,  and  are  in  daily  use  at  our  Es- 
tablishment. 

Ovabian  disease  is  of  a  nature  that 
cannot  be  fully  explained  in  this  work.  If 
in  an  early  stage,  it  is  curable ;  but  not 
when  advanced,  except  by  surgical  opera- 
tion, which  very  rarely  succeeds  in  saving 
life.  Hydropathy,  we  consider,  is  the 
safest  and  most  effectual. 

Head  and  Nose  will  often  be  kept  clear 
and  healthy  by  drawing  up  cold  or  tepid 
water  into  the  nose  every  morning  on 
rising. 

Hot  Soap-sitds  Bath  for  bad  legs,  arms, 
or  hips,  or  crises  on  trunk,  or  any  part,  for 
twenty  minutes  twice  per  day,  is  very  safe 
and  very  effective,  covering  the  part  up 
after  from  the  cold:  it  will  heal  wounds 
and  bring  vitality  into  diseased  parts. 

The  following  selections  of  bath  numbers 
may  be  useful  as  a  general  guide  to  treat- 
ment; the  separate  printed  lists  may  be 
had  by  application,  per  post,  free.  Kbb- 
vousNESs. — The  following  treatment  is  in- 
tended for  cases  where  there  is  no  positive 
disease  of  the  nutritive  organs,  but  for  the 
class  of  dyspeptics  with  overwrought  ener- 
gies of  mind  or  body.    Severe  cold  water  is 
the  rule  for  such  oases  at  most  Hydropa- 
thic Establishments;  but  it  is  never  used 
without  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient, 
and  never  cures.  Milder  treatment  is  often 
resorted  to  when  permanent  mischief  has 
been  done  by  the  other  treatment.  The 
following  baths  are  calculated  to  avoid  re- 
laxing the  frame,  but  at  the  same  time 
gently  stimulate;  such  cases  generally  have 
better  appetite  than  powers  of  digestion, 
and  often  sutler  from  taking  too  much  food. 
Warm  clothing  is  indispensable  to  keep  up 
the  vitality  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and, 
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thereby  relieve  internal  congestion.  Gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  necessary. 
Avoid  aperients,  however  constipated,  but 
occasionally  use  enema  of  warm  water,  but 
not  if  action  of  bowels  every  few  days.  1, 
2,  8,  8i,  19,  95,  96,  10, 11,  13,  14,  18,  21,  24, 
25,28,29,30,31,35,  35J,  36^,  38,  39,41, 
48,  51,  56,  60,  OU,  61|,  68,  64,  70,  73,  731, 

75,  76,  77,  91,  93,  94,  216,  98, 100, 101, 102, 
103,  106,  107,  108,  114,  115,120,  122,  123, 
124,  125,  127,  128,  131,  132,  133,  165,  171, 
172,  176,  187,  189,  193,  195,  153,  l.'i4,  157, 
158,  161,  162,  199,  200,  205,  206,  207,  209, 
210,2104,  212,  218,  215,218. 

Rheumatism,  acute,  is  brought  on  by 
long-continued  indigestion.  The  red  tongue 
will  have  shown  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  before  tbe  rheumatic  pains  are 
felt.  In  this  stage  there  is  inflammatory 
action,  and  the  treatment  must  be  with  a 
view  to  stop  it  and  draw  the  inflammation 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  body :  this  almost 
always  develops  itseK  in  crisis  (read  from 
243  to  246),  and  soon  as  the  rash  comes 
out  relief  is  soon  felt,  followed  by  cure. 
For  this  purpose  treatment  producing 
greater  reaction  than  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism is  best,  such  as  hot  baths,  followed  by 
cold  and  abstinence  from  flesh  meat,  all 
stimulants,  tobacco,  coflfee,  &c.  Purgatives 
or  blistering  do  certain  mischief.  9,  96,  97, 
17,  22,  25,  26§,  35^,  40,  41,  42^,  43,  44,  46, 
47,  52.  55,  58,  60,  61,  Olf,  6]|,  63,  70,  75, 

76,  78,  93,  137,  138,  140,  143,  144,  149, 
150,  153,  156,  160,  162,  165,  168,  170,  171, 
177,  184|,  185,  ]85§,  186,  187, 188, 189, 193, 
194, 195|,  198,  199,  200,  206,  207,  208,  214. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — When  the  first 
stage  of  rheumatism  (acute)  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  without  remedies,  the  vital 
powers  of  the  body  become  prostrated  in  a 
degree  which  without  inflammatoiy  action 
settles  down  into  permanent  stifihess,  con- 
traction, and  pain  on  moving.  The  treat- 
ment is  with  a  view  to  raise  this  prostrated 
state,  by  gentle  soothing  treatment,  and 
not  by  strong  cold  and  hot  baths,  which  are 
80  beneficial  in  the  first  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint. 1,  2,  6,  8,  8i,  10,  U,  13,  17,  18,  20, 
24,  26,  85,  86J,  36^,  37i,  46,  47,  61,  52,  53, 
55,  57,  57J,  57|,  58,  61j,  61|,  69,  75,  76,  77, 
78.  92,  96,  97,  106,  107,  108,  110,  112,  114, 
118, 123,  124,  127,  128,  130^,  133,  140,  141, 
14U,  143,  143,  144,  149,  150,  153,  155,  157, 
159, 160,  161,  162,  163i-,  106,  167,  168.  169, 
170, 171.  172,  184i,  188, 189, 193, 195  195i, 
198, 199;  200,  206,  207,  208,  210J,  214. 

Bkonchial  affections  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs  are  very  generally  owing  to  the 
changeableness  of  the  English  climate,  ac- 


celerated by  carelessness  in  dress  and  ven- 
tilation, and  very  much  by  the  attempts  at 
remedy  in  giving  nourishing  food,  stimu- 
lants, and  blistering,  and  tonic  medicine. 
We  have  in  these  cases  the  greatest  prostra- 
tion of  strength  :  the  bronchial  tubes  being 
in  a  diseased  state,  prevent  a  due  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  hence  the  rapid  loss 
of  strength.  There  is  always  fever  attend- 
ing the  disease,  and  any  strong  treatment  or 
over-excitement  by  cold  baths,  or  want  of 
proper  clothing,  wUl  inevitably  bring  on 
hectic  fever,  shown  by  the  flushing  in  the 
face  and  rapid  pulse.  The  great  object  is 
very  gently  to  stimulate  the  nutritive  or- 
gans, and  avoid  any  strong  reaction  ;  the 
food  should  be  plain,  and  avoid  all  heating 
matter,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  food  that  will  strengthen  in  these 
cases,  but  a  small  quantity  proportioned  to 
the  greatly  weakened  powers  of  digestion; 
all  wine,  coffee,  and  other  stimulants  bad. 
7,  9,  10,  13,  14,  19,  21,  23,  23,  26,  26§,  45, 
50,  65,  68,  71, 72,  74,  77,  79,  81,  92,  216, 107, 
108,  110,  128,  131,  182,  133,  153,  156,  157, 
171.  177.  178,  179,  180,  I8ii,  184$,  185, 
I854.  186,  193,  195,  196,  197, 198, 199,  200, 
206,  207, 208, 212,  213,  214,  218,  219.  Cool- 
ing drink,  new  milk,  jelly. 

Heart  Disease. — The  following  are  the 
most  generally  suitable  baths.  Heart  irri- 
tation comes  on  from  stomach  complaints, 
female  stoppage,  and  from  general  nervous- 
ness, but  these  baths  are  safe  for  aU. 
Heart  disease  is  rare.  Many  are  unne- 
cessarily alarmed  at  palpitation,  which  is  a 
common  result  of  nervous  debUity,  without 
any  disease  of  the  heart  The  object  to  be 
aimed  at  in  cure  or  relief  is  by  soothing 
the  nervous  system,  and  especially  causing 
stronger  circulation  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body,  and  also  in  the  arms,  and  pro- 
moting healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  by  gentle  natural  means  only.  9,  13, 
14,  26,  26^,  43,  44,  45,  50,  76,  77,  92,  94,96, 
97,  104,  112,  113,  114,  115,  128,  128^,  132, 
183,  137,  138,  140,  141,  141^  lA  148,  144, 
153,  156,  157,  159,  160,  161,  171,  172,  176, 
195, 199,  200,  206,  208,  212,  213,  216,  216. 

Dropsy. — General  baths.  The  object  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  produce  perspiration  without 
injuring  the  digestive  powers,  keeping  the 
skin,  warm  and  active  :  6,  9,  13,  14,  22,  24, 
41, 47, 48, 52,  61,  61  J,  61i,  63,  69,  72,  73^,  76, 
77,  78,  93,  98,  132,  133,  137,  138,  140,  141, 
141J,  142,  143, 144,  150,  163,  156,  161, 162, 
163,  163J-,  165,  168,  169,  172,  175,  176,  l78, 
180,  193,  194, 196,  200,  206,  207,  209,  210i, 
214,216. 

Diseases  of  thk  Womh.  and  weakness 
of  the  parts  in  connexion  with  it,  are  often 
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brought  on  by  pretended  curative  applica- 
tions ;  very  serious  and  sometimes  fatal 
consequences  ensue  tlirougli  the  unnatural 
applications  of  caustic,  leeches,  alum  in- 
jections, and  the  use  of  the  stethescope, 
which  always  causes  injurious  irritation. 
Regular  attention  to  sitz  baths,  and  especi- 
ally to  No.  216,  would  eflectually  prevent  in 
most  of  the  cases  any  disease  occurring ; 
but  when  there  is  derangement  of  this 
organ,  attention  to  the  mild  treatment  here 
laid  down  will  be  found  efficacious,  and  in 
the  generality  of  cases  nothing  beyond  will 
be  needed.  2, 6,  21,  29.  43,  44, 50, 51,  55,  69, 
92,  94,  96,  97,  104,  107,  108,  109,  110,  119, 
1194,  121,  123,  128,  131,  132,  133,  141,  142, 
143,144,  1.52,153,  157,158,  159,  160,161, 
168,  170,  191,207,216,217. 

LiTBR  Diseases. — The  liver  being  the 
principal  purifier  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
having  an  important  office  for  enriching 
the  blood,  any  derangement  becomes  of 
serious  consequence.  Pain  or  uncomfort- 
able feeling  under  the  right  ribs,  or  in  the 
back,  betwixt  the  shoulders,  yellowness  of 
the  skin,  especially  in  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  strong  fur  back  part  of  the  tongue,  are 
aU  symptoms  of  deranged  liver.  If  these 
first  symptoms  are  not  attended  to  and  re- 
medied, the  liver  becomes  hardened,  and  no 
cure  is  possible.  The  treatment  must  be 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  vital  power  of  the 
organic  nerves  of  the  liver,  and  aU  simply 
cold  treatment  wiQ  only  further  congest  the 
already  congested  organ.  Rest  from  all  ex- 
citement or  great  fatigue,  mental  or  bodily, 
is  necessary  for  recovery.  Calomel  and  all 
purgatives  will  only  reduce  the  vital  power, 
and  aU  stimulants  further  congest  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  take  many  hot  baths 
for  the  body,  but  hot  treatment  must  be 
applied  locally,  and  much  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities ;  warm  clothing  is  indispensable. 
These  baths,  without  reducing  the  strength, 
will  stimulate  circulation  and  action  of  the 
deranged  organ  :  2,  6,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14, 15,  19, 
20,  22,  24,  25,  33,  35,  35§,  46,  47,  48,  49, 
52,  55,  57,  61,  61§,  611,  67,  69,  144,  75,  76, 
77,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  108,  122,  127,  130, 
137,  138,  141,  14U,  143,  153,  156,  160,  163, 
1 63^,165,  168,  170'  175,  190,  194,  199,200, 
206,211,215,216,  218. 

Oxygen,  common  Colds,  and  Respira- 
TOES. — We  find  the  use  of  Maw's  respira- 
tors of  very  essential  benefit,  not  only  in 
cases  of  bronchial  and  lung  complaints, 
but  also  in  all  cases  of  debility,  and  even  in 
healthy  persons  exposed  to  cold.  Their  use 
during  the  night,  we  often  see,  greatly  re- 
lieve the  throat  and  lungs,  and  never  debili- 
late,  however  much  used.    I  can  speak 
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personally  to  the  benefit  of  using  one  in 
winter  whenever  I  go  out,  although  I  am 
in  perfect  health  and  free  from  chest  afiec- 
tions  or  any  disease  ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
benefit  will  be  explained  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.  Joel  Shew, there  showing 
that  the  respirator,  by  modifying  the  cold 
received  into  the  lungs,  acts  as  a  preventa- 
tive of  too  great  stimulus;  it  has  only  to 
be  tried  to  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
theory.    "  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
essential  nature  or  proximate  cause  of  a 
common  cold  has  never  been  given.  Liebig's 
theory  of  a  mutual  and  equal  resistance 
between   the  vital  force  and  destructive 
force  of  oxygen  explains  it  clearly.  What 
are  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold? 
Defluxion  from  the   nose  —  sore-throat — 
hoarseness — cough — sneezing— and  a  sense 
of  soreness  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body.    What  are  the  parts  afiected  by  these 
symptoms  ?    The  Schneiderian  membrane 
lining  the  nose — the  parts  of  the  throat 
near  the  root  of  the  tongue — the  air-pas- 
sages leading  to  the  lungs — and  the  skin. 
Why  are  these  pai-ts,  in  especial,  first  af- 
iected, when  a  man  has  taken  cold,  in  pre- 
ference to  others?    Because  these  are  the 
parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  must  necessarily  come  in  contact 
before  it  can  possibly  enter  the  body  so  as 
to  reach  the  internal  organs.    It  happens 
thus  :  a  continued  stream  of  cold  air,  or 
continued  exposure  to  wet,  while  the  hody  is 
inactive — or  excessive  fatigue,  or  any  other 
debililating  cause—  first  lowers  the  tone  and 
diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  vital  force 
throughout  the  whole  body,  thus  giving  a 
preponderance  to  the  action  of  oxygen  over 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force. 
And  as  the  oxygen  must  first  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  nostrils,  throat,  and  air- 
passages  leading  to  the  lungs,  before  it  can 
reach  the  internal  organs  (these  being  the 
inlets  by  which  alone  it  can  gain  admission 
within  the  citadel),  are,  therefore, precisely 
the  parts  on  which,  if  Liebig's  theory  be 
true,  its  destructive  agency  ought  first  to  be 
exerted ;  and  these  are  the  parts  on  which 
it  is  first   exerted — and  inflammation  of 
these  parts ou(7A<  to  be  the  first  manifestation 
of  an  undue  intensity  in  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  inflammation  of  these  parts  is 
the  first  manifestation  of  that  undue  in- 
tensity.   If  the  effect  of  the  debilitating 
causes  in  lessening  the  resistance  of  the 
vital  force  have  not  been  vei7  great,  then 
the  vis  medicatrix  natures,  or  restorative 
principle,  will  restore  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  resisting   energy  of  the  vital 
force  and  the  destructive  influence  of  oxy- 
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gen,  and  thus  remedy  the  misnhief  in  a 
few  days.  But  if  the  vital  force  have  been 
greatly  depressed,  then  the  destructive 
agency  of  oxygen  will  be  further  manifested 
in  the  more  internal  organs,  and  fever, 
rheumatism,  or  inflammation  of  some  deep- 
seated  organ  will  be  the  consequence,  be- 
fore the  restorative  principle  has  had  time 
to  perform  its  task  of  restoring  the  equili- 
brium. Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate 
Liebig's  theory  of  disease  than  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  common  cold." 

Pudding  very  nourishing  and  light. 
Duryea's  Maizena.  To  be  had  at  the  grocers'. 
Eight  quarts  of  mUk  to  one  pound  of  maize. 
Put  seven  quarts  of  the  milk  over  the  fire ; 
boil  with  two  or  three  laurel  leaves  in,  to 
flavour;  mix  the  maize  with  the  remaining 
quart  of  cold  milk  in  a  separate  basin ;  add 
a  little  salt,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  pow- 
dered lump  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  eight  eggs ;  when  the  milk  boils  put  in 
the  other  quart  of  mixture,  and  when 
thoroughly  mixed  pour  into  moulds,  and  in 
half  an  hour  it  will  be  set  and  ready  for  use. 

Beef-steaks  or  Cutlets. — The  only 
way  to  have  them  tender.  Put  the  meat  in 
a  tin  pan,  and  put  in  water  just  to  cover 
them ;  put  in  a  slow  oven  for  four  hours,  then 
add  flavouring,  if  desired,  to  the  gravy. 

Case  Y. — Gentleman,  aged  40;  injured 
arm  ten  years  ago  ;  after  being  apparently 
well,  still  weaker  than  the  other.  Going 
through  some  severe  hardships,  the  place 
became  inflamed  and  broke  out;  after  some 
time  some  decayed  bone  came  away,  and  then 
healed,  but  whenever  any  pressure  on  arm 
it  became  painful  and  weak ;  general  health 
good.    Treatment  first  fortnight:  On  rising 
95,  keeping  cold  from  arm.    Second  morn^ 
ing,  13,  130,  95.   Third  as  first.  Forenoon, 
first  day,  arm  in  hot  soap  suds  an  hour  and 
a  half,  then  dress  the  sore  as  161 ,  and  put  a 
piece  of  sponge  over  and  quite  round  that 
part  of  the  arm,  damped,  flannel  over 
the  rest  of  arm ;  apply  214,  including  hand ; 
the  214  must  only  be  removed  every  fore- 
noon, but  the  151   must  be  attended  to 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and,  every  time, 
the  discharge  gently  washed  away;  after 
the  arm  dressing  have  1 1 1  three  minutes, 
16,  24,  and  afternoon,  83  five  minutes,  and 
159.  If  arm  does  not  keep  up  a  good  reac- 
tion, have  hot  foment  pack  to  it  one  hour, 
and  then  crisis  poultice  as  below ;  61^  once 
per  week.    Returned  liome  cured. 

Ckcsis  Poultioks.— Make  of  wliite  bread, 
and  put  in  a  thin  soft  calico  bag ;  applied  to 
any  part  that  requires  vitality  to  bring  out 
crisis,  will  be  found  very  efficacious  ;  two 
bags  are  requiied  to  change,  and  the  poul- 
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tice  is  best  steamed  and  applied  to  the  part 
with  spongio-piline  over,  and  flannel  wrap- 
per, and  if  no  spongio,  oil-sUk,  or  macin- 
tosh kept  on  night  and  day,  renewed  when 
the  heat  is  down. 

Case  Z. — Gentleman,  aged  28 ;  rather  long- 
standing affection  of  the  lungs;  a  good  deal 
reduced,  with  much  expectoration.  On 
rising  71,  and  then  put  on  180  dry  on  chest, 
and  only  damp  it  over  stomach,  then  114  in 
bed  (13  and  14  once  a  week,  breakfast  in 
bed).  Forenoon  141,  with  hot  brick  in 
cloth,  to  feet.  Afternoon  71,  158,  whilst 
lying  in  77 ;  when  any  pain  in  chest,  have 
23,  195,  177  behind,  and  207. 

Mustard  fur  foo^bath8,  &c.,  may  be 
bought  of  Mr.  Ainsley,  Mustard  Mills,  Dur- 
ham, at  8s.  per  cwt.;  stronger  than  best 
mustard. 

Mythylated  Spirits  of  Wine  for  lamp- 
baths,  and  sweating,  may  be  bought  at 
4s.  6d.  per  gallon,  of  the  chemist,  60  over 
proof;  does  not  give  out  any  efiluvia,  and 
may  be  used  also  in  Etnas  to  heat  tea  or 
cocoa  for  invalids. 

Probabilities  of  Marriage  at  given 
ages  for  all  conditions  of  life,  computed 
from  the  Eegistrar-General's  Keport  for 
1857:— 


Ages. 

Bachelors. 

Spinster?. 

20 

. .    10  to  19 

..    10  to 

IS 

25 

..      1  to  3 

..      1  to 

5 

30 

1  to  10 

. .      1  to 

15 

35 

1  to  27 

1  to 

35 

40 

1  to  64 

1  to 

73 

45 

..      1  to  155 

1  to 

169 

50 

1  to  846 

1  to 

442 

55 

1  to  826 

1  to 

1298 

60 

..      1  to  2820 

..      1  to 

4283 

Widowers. 

Widows. 

10  to  387  .. 

10  to  194 

1  to     9  .. 

1  to  6 

1  to     7  .. 

1  to  5 

1  to     6  .. 

1  to  6 

1  to     6  .. 

1  to  6 

1  to     8  .. 

I  to  9 

1  to    10  .. 

]  to  14 

1  to    15  .. 

1  to  28 

1  to    22  .. 

1  to  47 

Free  Hospital  Testimonial. — Mr. 
Smedley.  Dear  Sir,— It  is  not  in  my  power 
to  explain  my  thankfulness  for  your  kind- 
ness towards  me  and  my  deceased  husband, 
and  his  thankfulness  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life.  He  much  regretted  thathe  could 
not  die  with  you,  having  received  the  first 
impressions  for  good  to  his  soul  at  the  Hos- 
pital ;  and  which  I  am  happy  to  say  he 
never  lost  sight  of,  and  I  have  much  com- 
fort in  saying  thathe  died  quite  happy ;  and 
with  my  sincere  thanks,  I  am  yours,  J.  B. 
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TUSTIMONIAL,      FitKE     HOSI'ITAL.  Mr. 

Smedley.  Deai-  Sii-,— It  is  now  a  loug 
time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  great  kintlness  you  showed 
me  in  the  Free  Hospital,  by  benefiting  my 
bodily  health,  and  also  in  a  great  measure 
being  instrumental,  under  God,  for  the 
conversion  of  my  soul. 

Never  sliall  1  furget  the  good  adviee  you 
gave  us  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  hos- 
pital. I  can  now  praise  God  for  guiding 
my  steps  to  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  for 
myself  also,  and  with  that  comfortable 
assurance  tliat  God  hears  and  answers  my 
prayers,  and  blesses  my  soul.  I  can  assure 
you,  it  is  niy  earnest  desire  to  become  a 
valiant  soldier  of  the  Cross,  to  work,  and 
think,  and  speak  for  Christ,  who  has  done 
8o  much  for  me.    I  am,  yomrs  sincerely, 

F.  W  

B.  .  .  .  Vicarage.  Dear  Sir, — Although 
I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  person- 
ally acquainted  with  you,  yet  having  been 
presented  with  one  of  your  books,  2s.  6d., 
and  having  adopted  many  of  your  excellent 
suggestions,  from  which,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, I  have  derived  great  benefit,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  to  know  your 
terms,  as  I  am  anxious  to  spend  three 
months  with  you.  I  have  sutt'ered  from 
constipation  and  from  a  torpid  liver  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  taking  medicine  almost 
daily,  generally  calomel  or  blue  pill;  but 
since  I  adopted  your  suggestions,  and  the 
home  treatment,  which  has  been  for  the 
last  eight  weeks,  I  have  taken  calomel 
but  07ice,  and  very  little  of  other  medicine. 
1  therefore  feel  grateful  indeed  to  you,  and 
I  think  a  residence  of  a  few  months  at  your 
Establishment  would,  with  God's  blessing, 
be  most  beneficial.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  truly,    .    .  . 

Case. — A  man,  strictm-e,  and  stoppage 
of  urine.  Ynu  want  a  sitz  bath,  macin- 
tosh sheet,  sitz  bath  blanket,  sponge,  two 
sillc  and  calico  body  bandages.  No.  168  ; 
two  ditto,  No.  1G9  (see  page  501,  Home 
treatment)  ;  two  fomenting  pads,  and  one 
fomenting  can — all  or  any  of  these  we  can 
send  you  if  you  wish  ;  stewed  apples,  as  in 
my  book,  good  for  you,  with  milk  ;  use  No. 
11.5  at  first,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then 
longer,  twice  a  day,  in  your  bed-room,  with 
a  fire  in  this  cold  weather  ;  69  or  70  when 
retention  of  urine  ;  pads  low  down  abdo- 
men, and  also  110  ;  use  169,  or  IfiS^-  night 
and  day,  with  172  over,  in  night.  98  once 
or  twice  per  week,  at  bed-time,  if  retention 
of  urine  ;  if  not,  use  110  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes ;  9(5  every  morning,  on  rising,  with 
sponge  full  of  cold  over  shoulders  and 
spine;  107  every  night,  and  bed-time,  with 


dry  socks  to  sleep  in.  No  tea,  or  cofiee,  or 
any  stimulants  ;  cocoa  from  nibs,  or  milk 
best.  The  less  flesh  meat  the  better;  be 
very  careful  of  being  exposed  to  cold  this 
severe  weather,  and  use  cane-bottom  chairs 
or  wood ;  157  once  in  the  day,  or  159, 
good.  Shall  gladly  give  you  furtlier  direc- 
tions ;  no  purgatives  or  diuretics  under 
any  circumstances. 

Liver  congtjsted  and  In.tury  to  Left 
S.iDR.    Case  X. — Gentleman,  age  58,  rather 
stout,  of  bilious  temperament ;  taken  sti- 
mulants moderately,  smoked  tobacco  /reely, 
resided  in  a  warm  climate.    Two  years 
since  had  an  injury  of  left  side  from  a  fall, 
now  congested'  liver,  with  dragging  pains 
all  round  chest;  low  spirits,  and  much 
debility;   has   been  in   England  twenty 
months,  sparing  no  expense  in  having  the 
most  eminent  medical   advice,  but  con- 
stantly becoming  worse.    The  case  Y,  page 
506,  going  on  so  well  at  our  Establishment, 
and  coming  from  the  same  colony,  advised 
his  friend  to  join  him,  wliich  he  did,  and 
has  now  been  under  treatment  three  weeks, 
decidedly  improving ;  already  got  crisis  out 
of  the  left  leg,  complexion  clearer,  and  the 
dragging  sensation  nearly  gone.   This  case 
will  take  time,  but  have  no  doubt  of  ulti- 
mate recovery.    None  of  his  medical  ad- 
visers had  forbidden  tobacco  or  stimulants, 
which  he  used  up  to  the  time  of  entering 
our  Establishment,  and  which  were,  of 
course,  at  once  prohibited.    Treatment  to 
commence  with  in  January:  nothing  on 
rising ;  forenoon.  No.  61  with  No.  44.  sheet 
wrung  out  of  hot  mustard-water,  leaving 
arms  out  ;  then  foment  pads  behind  and. 
before,  as  64,  but  pads  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  and  after  one  fold  of  blanket,  put  on 
hot  can,  and  cover  up ;  have  also  same 
time  No.  141  ;  and  when  cannot  bear  141 
comfortably,  have  legs  and  feet  wrapped  in 
dry  blanket,  and  hot  foot  bottle  to  feet,  and 
153.  This  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes; 
if  not  oppressive,  longer.    After  this,  have 
good  rub  all  over  with  warm  dry  sheet 
quick,  keeping  feet  warm,  dress,  and  recline 
on  sofa  ;  pack  legs  as  214,  and  put  on  scia- 
tica leg  cases ;  silk  and  flannel  night  and 
day,  until  good  crisis  ;  tlien  use  damp  crisis 
calico,  with  dry  flannel  bandages  over,  and 
the  sciatica  leg  oases  constantly,  with  153 
every  night,  and  wear  easy  warm  cloth 
boots;  not  to  stop  to  shave  or  wash  at  any 
bathing   operations,  and  to  have  fire  or 
steam  in  bed-room.         once  a  week.  13, 
30onceaweek.  48  once  or  twice  a  week.  50 
within  once  a  week.  After  second  week,  have 
No.  70  with  mustard  cloths  under  foment 
pads  in  bed,  at  seven  a.m.,  and  have  dry 
warm  sheet  rub  over;  other  treatment  as 
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ordered  before,  and  have  185  tied  behind  ; 
also  188  both  night  and  day;  have  two 
sets  to  keep  clean.  Diet  mostly  311  ;  no 
tea ;  with  this  treatment,  very  decided  im- 
provement in  circulation,  complexion,  and 
spirits  ;  no  crisis  yet  over  liver,  or  on  side, 
which  will  come.  The  chronic  congestion 
will  then  disappear,  circulation  outwardly 
■wiW  safely  and  efl'ectively  relieve  the  long- 
continued  congestion,  which  the  best  Allo- 
pathic treatment  has,  so  far,  only  caused 
iujury. 

Crisis  Calico  is  merely  fine  white  calico 
made  soft  by  rubbing  ;  old  linen  will  do. 

Swollen  Knees  and  Ankles  from  Chro- 
nicRhedmatism. — Put  feet  onhot-water  tin, 
then  use  the  cold  spouting  for  one  minute  ; 
then  well  dry-rub  by  two  men  till  warm. 
Then  spout  again  for  two  minutes  and  dry- 
rub  as  before,  first  putting  a  little  pomatum 
or  olive  oil  on  hands  ;  do  the  above  once  a 
day. — At  each  treatment  during  the  day 
rub  in  a  little  cod-liver  oil  on  ankles,  and 
wear  dry  spongio  on  knees  and  ankles  un- 
derneath the  flannel  bandages. 

Testimony.  Mrs.  Smedley.-^I  once  more 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a  few  qu'es- 
tions  on  the  water  cure,  having  practised 
it  in  my  own  family,  and  on  people  who 
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could  not  afi"ord  to  pay.    I  wrote  to  you 
about  a  little  girl  of  mine  that  had  a  bad 
leg,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  cured  by 
my  following    your  directions  and  Mr. 
Smedley's  excellent  work,  which  I  would 
not  part  with  for  all  the  doctors  in  the 
kingdom,  for  it  with  God's  blessing  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  more 
than  one  of  my  family.    I  have  just  cured 
a  poor  man  of  a  bad  leg  of  fourteen  years' 
standing,  and  a  young  girl  who  has  gone  on 
crutches  four  years  ;  but  the  reason  of  my 
writing  to  you  at  present  is  on  behalf 
of  a  friend  who  has  had  a  bad  breast  four 
years,  a  tumour.  The  Doctors  have  cut  : 
twice,  which  gives  relief  for  a  time,  but  j 
fills  again,  and  she  then  despairs  of  her  lif« 
She  is  now  by  my  advice  trying  wate 
fomentations  and  compress,  which  has  given 
her  great  relief;  she  finds  I  do  better  for  her 
than  any  she  has  tried  yet,  although  she 
has  been  under  the  first  doctors  in  London. 
I  have  just  been  talking  with  Mr.  Smith, 
who'  I  persuaded  to  come  ito  your  place, 
where  he  recovered,  and  is  now  very  well 
and  quite  a  wonder  of  the  blessing  of  the 
water  treatment.    I  am,  madam,  yours 
truly,  W  .  .  .  . 
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Bladder,  weakness  of .  192 
Bleeding,  for  inflam- 
mation, bad  .  .  .  289 
Blindness,  case  of  .  .  130 
Blood,  quantity  of,  in 

body,  24  hogsheads .  422 
Ditto,     1  hogshead 
passes  through  heart 
every  hoiu" ....  420 
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Body  bandage,  or  wet 

compress  .  .  55,  61,  94 
Bones  of  the  body  .  .  455 
Bowel  complaint  .  .  46 
Bowels,  constipation  .  143 
Bowels,  cuts  of  .  .  .  386 
Bowels,  diseases  of, 

with  cases  ....  92 
Bowels,  enlargement 

of;  cases  ....  216 
Bowels,  functions  of  .  27 
Bowels,  inflammation, 

case  L  50^' 

Bowels,  ulceration  of 

(death)  ....  125 
Bowels,  washing  over, 

useful  

Braces  and  garters  .  310 
Brain  ....  459,466: 
Brain,  cerebellum, 

function  of     ...  16 
Brain,  cerebrum,  func- 
tion of  16 

Brain,  congestion  of, 
from  irregular  living  133 
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Brain,  every  voluntary 

act  first  originates  .  21 
Brain  fever    .    .    ■    •  1-^3 
Brain,  in  connexion 
with  tlie  araclinoid 
membrane,  case  of  .  22 
Brain,  overworking  of  62 
Brain,  overworked, 
ruined  by  doctor's 
remedies    ....  131 
Bread,  brown,  elements 

of  32 

Broncbial  affections 
and  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  general  treat- 
ment ^04 

Bronchial  affections, 

cause  of    .    •    •  .175 
Bronchial  affection, 
man,  age  38,  case  No. 

1-3 .  190 

Bronchial  case,  No.  4, 

man  aged  30  .    .    ■  315 
Bronchitis,  case,  man, 

age  50  I'^S 

Bronchitis,  case,  man, 

age  48  1^6 

Bronchitis,  nature  of  .  77 
Bronchitis  and  spitting 

of  blood     ....  286 
Bronchitis,  sudden  at- 
tack, arrested .    .    .  I'fi 

Bruises  133 

Bruises,  old  injuries 
from  broken  or  dis- 
located    limbs  or 

ulcers  13) 

Burn,  case  of .    .    .    •  135 
Burning,  with  moxa  .295 
Burns,  allopathic  prac- 
tice  284 

Burns,    scalds,  case, 

treatment  .  .  .  .  IKi 
Caecum,  cut  of  .  .  .  394 
Castor  oil  injurious  .119 

Catarrh  9^ 

Cattle,  diseased  .  .  .  338 
Cattle,  water  practice  .  318 
Cause      of  sudden 

attacks  310 

Change  of  life,  lady, 

age  48    224 

Chest  compi-ess  ...  56 
Chest    compress  ap- 
plied to  back  .    .    .  314 
€hestpack    ....  312 
Chest,  water  on  .    .  .191 

Chilblains  220 

Childbirth,  case     .    .  202 
Children,  home  treat- 
ment, testimonial   .  223 
Choking  317 
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Ciliated  membrane  of 

throat,  &c.     ...  77 
Cii'culatiou    of  blood 

every  1.50  seconds  .  421 
Climate  for  invalids  .  273 
Clothing  .....  86 
Clothing    and  chest 

compresses     .    .    .  231 
Clothing,  hosiery  ne- 

cessarv  314 

Cod-liver  oil  ...  .  58 
Cods'  sounds  .  .  .  489 
Cold     water,  severe 

treatment  ....  341 
Colic  in  the  stomach 

anil  bowels  .  .  .  503 
Cooling  drink  .  .  .  221 
Constipation,  diseases 

of  the  colon    .    .    .  248 
Cousumption,laststage 

of,  case  No.  17.   .   .  190 
Consumption  and  liver 
affection,  man,  aged 
35,  case  5  ....  189 
Consumption,  man,  28  316 
Consumption,  packing 

arms  and  legs     .  .311 
Consumption,  pneu- 
monitis, nature  of, 

75,  79,  486 
Consumption,  precau- 
tionary measures  to 

ward  off  170 

Consumptive,  case  B  .  343 
Consumptive,  case  C, 

aged  20  313 

Consumptive,  case  D, 

aged  26    343 

Consumptive,  case  E, 

aged  20    343 

Consumptive,  case  F, 

aged  17  343 

Consumptive,  case  H, 

man,  •28.   342 

Consumptive,  case  I, 

man,  30  312 

Consumptive  persons 
may  use  the  water 
treatment  to  advan- 
tage, and, cases    .    .  172 
Ditto,  case  No.  1,  lady 

aged  28  172 

Ditto,  case  No.  2,  man 

aged  35  173 

Ditto,  case  No.  3,  man 

aged  30  1T3 

Ditto,  case  No.  4,  man 

aged  54  174 

Ditto,  case  No.  5,  man 

aged  28  174 

Ditto,  case  No.  6,  tall 
and  stout  .    .    .  .174 
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Consumptive,  gentle- 
man, aged  26,  No.  7.  189 
Consumptive  and  liver 
affection,  case  No. 
11,  man,  age  30  .    .  190 
Convulsions  in  chOdren  .503 
Cramp  in  legs    .    .    .  503 
Cramp  in  stomach  and 

bowels  318 

Crisis,  additional  note  .  309 
Crisis,  Hydropathy 

system  240 

Crisis,  linen  .  .  507,  508 
Crisis,  note  ....  316 
Crisis,  our  treatment 

of  246 

Crisis,  providing  for,  or 

sometliing  worse     .  83 
Crisis,  treatment  M, 
for  the  legs    .    .  .499 

Croup  219 

Out  in  the  hand,  pro- 
posed amputation   .  134 
Cuts  and  wounds    .    .  133 

Deafness  130 

Deaths  from  disease  .  239 
Debility,  man,  55,  case 

3  315  • 

Delicate  and  those  in 
advanced  life,  cau- 
tion  191 

Delicate  cases    .    .  .197 
Delirium  tremens,  ef- 
fects  324 

Delirium  tremens  .  .  185 
Derby,  Earl,  death  of  .  329 

Diabetes  91 

Diet,    clothing,  and 

habits  of  life  ...  31 
Diet,    preserved  cod 

sounds    489 

Digestion,  food  easiest 

of  335 

Digestion,  nature  of  .  3.53 
Digestion,  nature  of  .  27 
Dinnerparties  ...  33 
Disease,    acute,  doc- 
trine of  255 

Disease  of  artisans  .  350 
Disease,  by  Sir  John 

Forbes  297 

Disease,errora  in  judg- 
ment of  22 

Disease  from  diminu- 
tion of  heat    .    .    .  273 
Disease,  nature's  warn- 
ings  109 

Disease  opposed  to  life  273 
Disease,  principle  of 

cure  21 

Disease,  various  na- 
ture of  340 
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Douche,  ascending    .  51 
Douche  batli  and  plan  50 
Dripping  sheet  ...  43 
Dripping  sheet  bene- 
ficial  52 

Dripping  sheet,  hot    .  60 
Dropsy,  and  case    .    .  124 
Dropsy,  general  treat- 
ment  504 

Dropsy,  and  hardened 
liver  case,  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  No.  2    .  188 
Drowning,  for  recovery  319 
Drug  medication  258,  281 
Drug,  medication  fal- 
lacies  123 

Duodenum,functions  of  388 
Dying  case  relieved    .  121 
Dyspepsia,  nature  of  .  365 
Dyspepsia,  nervous, 
man,  age  80,  case 

No.  13  190 

Dyspepsia,  nervous, 
man,  age  26,  case 

No.  14  190 

Ear-ache  603 

Ear-anatomy ....  483 
Earlv  education,  mis- 
chief of  221 

Eating,  excessive  ef- 
fects of  369 

Elbow-hath   ....  74 

Emetics  283 

Epilepsy  304 

Epilepsy,  man,  age  22, 

case  No.  6  .  .  .  .  189 
Erysipelas  .  .  .  .114 
Evening  chat  ...  238 
Excretion,  functions  .  377 

Exercise  37 

Eye-anatomy     .    .    .  480 
Eye-bath  and  its  appli- 
cation  54 

Eye,  inflammation  of.  75 

Fainting  351 

Fallacies  of  drug  prac- 
tice  281 

Ealigue  and  cold  after 

travelling  ....  230 
Feet,  cold  .....  55 
Females,  internal  in- 
juries caused  by  sur- 
gical operations  .  .  214 
Fever,  infants'  .  .  .218 
Fingers,  gathering  of  .  116 

Fistula  H-t 

Flatulency    ....  88 
Flooding,  change  of 
life,  lady,  age  48, 
case  No.  1  ,    .   .   .  224 
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Flooding,  change  of 
life,  lady,  age  45, 
case  No.  2  .    .    .    .  224 
Flooding,  lady,  age  47, 

case  No.  9  .  .  .  .  225 
Foment  can,  half  chest  viii 
Fomentation  ....  45 
Fomenting  can  ...  46 
Fomenting   pad  and 

steamer  69 

Food,  adulteration  of  .  276 
Food,  easiest  of  diges- 
tion  335 

Foot-baths     ....  54 

Foot,  injury,  case  No. 
13.    .   .    .    .   .  .194 

Fruit    and  farinacea 

food  of  man  .  .  .  333 
Functions,    body,  in 

health  320 

Ganglionic  nerves,  or 

nerves  of  nutrition  .  261 
Garters  and  braces  .  810 
Glands,  nature  of  .  .  373 
Glands,  structure  of  .  29 
Good  living  .    .    .  .498 

Gout  159 

Gout,  ease  of     ...  162 
Gout,  various  kinds, 
description  of    .    .  162 

Habits  of  life  and  diet 

26,  88 

Hair,  much,  injurious  231 
Headache,  or  fulness 

of  blood  in  Ihe  head  20 
Headache,  or  heat  in 

tlie  head     ....  74 
Head  bath     ....  53 
Head,  determination 
of  blood,  case  No.  10, 
man,  age  50    .    .    .  190 
Head  and  nose  bath  .  508 
Head,  stuffing,  and  dis- 
charge from  nose    .  188 
Heart,  amount  of  blood 

passing  through .  .  29 
Heart,  case  No.  15  .  190 
Heart  disease  .  .  .110 
Ditto,  treatment  of  .  112 
Heart  disease,  general 

treatment  ....  504 
Heart,  irritation,  man, 

38,  case  14  .  .  •  194 
Heart,  palpitation  of  .  2ij4 
Heat,  absence  of,  death  273 
Hints  worth  notice  .  502 
Hip  disease  (Hooper)  296 
Home  treatment  .  .  vi 
Hooping  cough  .  .  .219 
Hot  baths,  rest  after  .  314 
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Human  body,  amount 

of  gas  in    ....  885 
Human  body, composi- 
tion of  497 

Human  body,functionB 

in  health  ....  320 
Human  body,structure  15 
Human  life,  division  of  S67 
Hydropathic  applica- 
tion in  extreme  weak- 
ness,and  to  the  dying  129 
Hydropathic  treatment 

in  winter     .    .  232,  236 
Hydropathy,  applica- 
tion of,  to  disease, 
with  cases  ....  62 
Hydropathy  crisis,  sys- 
tem of   240 

Hysteria,  or  hysterics  114 
Impotency  .  .  .  •  348 
Infants'  fo'od  ....  203 
Infants  andyoungper- 
sons,  instruction  to 
mothers  ....  218 
Inflammation  in  chest, 

infants  218 

Inflammation,  bleed- 
ing for,  against  na- 
ture  289 

Inflammation,  theory 

of  81 

Influenza  177 

Intoxication  ....  323 
Itch  ........  74 

Jaundice,  case  .  . 

Jewels  498 

Kidneys,  diseases  of  .  90 
Kidneys,  functions  of  28 
Kidneys,  structure  of  .  293 
Killing  Mr.  StaflTord, 

M.p!  330 

Killiug  no  murder  .  .  328 
Knee-cap,  dislocation, 

case  187 

Knee-cap,  injury,  case, 

cured  342 

Knee-injui7,  case  N  .  500 
Knee-joint,  bones  .  .  460 
Knee,  bad  case,  lady, 

ageSO,  No.  51  .  .  2ft5 
Knees,  swollen  .  .  .  348 
Life,  duration  of,  in 

Europe      .  .    .    .  vii 
Ligaments  of  the  body  463 
Lings,  and  other  move- 
ments  503 

Liver,  case  K,  age  40  .  348 
Liver,  case  No.  6,  man, 

age  40  315 
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"Liver  complaints   .  . 
lliiver,  congested,  long 
standing  case .    .  . 
■  Iiiver  disease,  case 
Xiver  disease,  case  No. 

19,  man,  age  28  . 
;  Liver  diseases,  general 

treatment  .  . 
i  Liver,  functions  and 
structure  .... 
ILiver,  nature  of,  and 

cuts  899 

ILoss  of  voice .    .    .    .  115 

I  Lumbago  152 

I  Lungs,  action  of,  in 
breathing  .... 
ILungs,  affection,  case, 
man,  age  20    .    .  . 
ILuugs,  air  inspired  in 
24  hours,  57  hhds  . 
ILungs,  disease,  case, 
man,  age  30  .    .  . 
ILungs,  disease,  case 
No.  2,  man,  age  45  . 
ILungs,  disease, case  Z, 

age  28    .    .  . 
ILungs,    disease,  and 
liver  affection,  man, 
age  50   ....    .  197 
ILungs,  inflammation 

of,  case  No.  18    .  .190 
I  Lymphatic  absorbents  372 
I  Lymphatics,  arm  and 
leg,  cut .... 

1  Marital  excesses  . 
!  Marriage,  probabili- 
ties of   ...  . 

.'  Measles  .... 
!  Mills;  fever     .    .  . 

2  Monthly  periods,  fe 

males'  .... 
i  Ditto,  stoppage 
.'  Mothers,  instruction 

to,  for  their  children  218 
'  Muscles  of  the  body    .  442 
Mustard  for  foot-batlis 
Mythylated  spirits  of 
wine  .... 
]  Natural  power  of  cure 
I  Nature  and  art  in  the 
cure  of  disease.  Sir 
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Nature,  conservative 
power  of  .... 
Nerve,  ultimate  fibres. 
Nerves,  cause  of  dis- 
ease of  
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Nerves,  command  over  19 
Nerves,  eye,  tongue  407,473 
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Nerves,  foiu'th  order  of, 
and  their  action  in 
nutrition    ....  24 
Nerves  in  repose  and 

in  action  .  .  .  475,  476 
Nerves  of  special  senses  J  6 
Nerves,  or  telegraph 

wires  17 

Nerves,  reflex  action  of  22 
Nerves,  structure  of   .  19 
Nerves,  three  orders  of, 
motion,  sensation, 
and  special  sense    .  16 
Nervous  and  delicate 
lady,  age  30,  case  No. 

15  225 

Nervous  and  stomach 
case,  lady,  age  40, 
case  No.  i2    .    .    .  225 
Nervous  case  cured     .  480 
Nervous  case,  severe, 

No.  16  190 

Nervous  depression, 

case  1  .  .  ...  348 
Nervous  irritation  from 

bad  habits  ....  74 
Nervous  origin  of  dis- 
ease  344 

Nervousness,  a  man, 

age  28,  case  No.  8  .  189 
Nervousness,  general 

treatment  ....  503 
Nei-vousness,  lady,  age 

17,  No.  4    ...    .  224 
Neuralgia  or  tic  in  the 
head  and  face,  lady, 

age  40  217 

Neuralgia  or  tic  .    .    .  503 
Nose,  fetid  discharge  .  186 
Nutrition,  thoracic  duct, 
lacteals  and  absorb- 
ents  27 

Onanism  74 

Opiates,  relieving  pain 

by  186 

Opium  and  spirits,  ease 

No.  3  188 

Organic  and  animal  life  364 
Organs  of  digestion    .  382 
Ovarian  disease  .    .    .  603 
Oxygen, common  colds, 
and  respirators  .    .  605 

Pack,  dry  45 

Pack,  fomenting .  .  44,  60 
Pack,  trunk  and  towel  60 

Pack,  wet  43 

Packing  limbs  only    .  45 

Palsy  318 

Pancreas,  structure  .  385 
Paralysis,  case  of  .   .  23 
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Paralysis,  case  No.  17.  198 
Paralysis,  inefficient 

treatment  of  .  .  .  23 
Paralysis,  nature  of  .  105 
Paralysis  of  the  arm, 

case  No.  4  .    .    .    .  186 
Paralysis  proceeding 
from  apoplexy,  most 

serious  HO 

PeritouEBum,  structure  398 
Physic,  mischief  of  .  312 
Physical  condition  and 

happiness  ....  387 
Physician,  letter  from, 

on  drugs    ....  226 
Piles,  cut  of  ....  395 
Piles,  nature  of,  and  al- 
lopathic practice     .  117 
Piles  when  causing  ex- 
treme pain .    .    .  .491 
Pills,  hydropathic  treat- 
ment of  121 

Pills  of  gold  ....  285 
Pneumogastric  nerve  .  480 
Poison  in  physic  .  .291 
Poultices  for  crisis .    .  506 

Poultices  139 

Pouring    on  affected 

limbs  501 

Pregnancy  199 

Pregnancy  and  child- 
birth, water  cure,  by 
Joel  Shew  ....  205 
Prostate  gland  .    397,  487 
Pudding,  maizena  .    .  606 
Purgatives,  abstinence 

from,  necessary  .  .  253 
Purgatives,  habitual 

use  of,  ruinous  .  .  93 
Quinsey,  or  inflamed 

or  ulcerated  tliroat .  177 
Respiration,  power  ex- 
ercised, 4  cwt.     .    .  29 
Respirations,  25,000  in 

24  hours  .  .  .  .  421 
Respu-ator  .  88,  123,  505 
Rheumatic  fever,  cases 

145,  149 
Rheumatic  cases,  di- 
rections for,  where 
inflammation  and 
pain  in  joints  .    .    .  152 
Rheumatism,  acute 
and  chronic,  general 
treatment  ....  504 
Rheumatism  and  rheu- 
matic fever     ...  71 
Rheumatism,  chronic, 

directions  for .  .  .161 
Rheumatism  (Gully)  266 
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Rheumatism,  lady,  age 
40,  joints  swollen, 

No.  5  226 

Kheumatism,  pains  in 

legs  116 

Eheumatism,  surgical 

treatmentcontrasted  153 
Eing-worm  ....  74 
Bubbing  dry  ....  44 
Eubbing  towel  ...  45 
Salivary  glands,  cut  .  433 

Salivation  293 

Scalds  and  burns   .    .  116 

Scarlatina  97 

Scarlet-fever  ....  96 
Scarlet  fever,  or  diph- 

theritis  in  children  .  220 
Sciatica,  case  of  .  .  309 
Sciatica,  cases  of  .  .147 
Sciatica,  leg,  case  .  .  309 
Sciatica,  nerves  .  .  .  474 
Sciatica  or  rheuma- 
tism in  the  thigh  .  73 
Scorbutic  eruption ,  age 

86,  case  9  .  .  .  .190 
Scrotum,  tumour  cured  303 
Sea-bathing,  or  plunge 

baths,  dangerous     .  21 
Seat,  or  anus,  irrita- 
tion of  192 

Secretions,    by  Dr. 

Smith  362 

Secretory  organs  .  .  436 
Self-abuse  ....  74 
Seminal  vessels  489 — 491 
Sermon  preached  be- 
fore royalty  .  .  .  237 
Shallow    baths,  with 

plans  52 

Sight,  mechanism  of  .  485 
Sitz,  hot  water,  not  ad- 
visable for  all  cases  .  61 
Skin  disease,  case  .    .  313 
Skin    diseases,  with 

cases  .  .  .  121, 224 
Skin,    structure  and 

action  29 

Small-pox,  and  cow- 
pox    ...    .  97,220 

Smoking  38 

Foap-suds  bath  .  .  .  503 
Fodii-water  machine  .  332 
Sore  heads  in  children  503 
Spinal  disense,  and  in- 
juries of  the  spine  .  115 
Spinal_slpi)ing  .  •  58 
infant 
to 

.  17 
fer- 
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ception  of,  depends 
upon  brain  develop- 
ment 17 

Spongio  piline  ...  58 

Sprains  342 

Stai-vation     ....  498 
Steam  and  hot  water 

too  often  used  .  .  226 
Steam  bath,  portable  .  396 
Stimulants  all  stopped 

(Gully)  267 

Stomach    and  liver, 
case  No.  12,  man, 

age  27  193 

Stomach     and  liver, 

case  No.  13  .  .  .194 
Stomach  complaints  .  85 
Stomach,  functions  .  27 
Stomach,    liver,  and 

pancreas,  cut.    .    .  884 
Stomach  nerves, 

(GuUy)     .    .    .  .265 
Stomach,  organic 

nerves,  cut  .  .  .  441 
Stomach  pack  .  .  .  52 
Stomach,  structure    .  359 

Stricture  488 

Stricture  and  stoppage 

of  urine,  case,  man  .  507 
Stricture      of  the 

urethra  192 

Stryclmia,  effects  of  .  303 
Stuffing  in  the  head  .  94 
Sudden  attacks  of  fever, 

inflammation,  &c.   .  316 
Suicide  of  a  merchant  302 
Surgeons'  practice  an- 
cient  329 

Surgical  scientific 

practices    ....  347 
Swallowing  a  bullet    .  317 
Sweating  processes    .  59 
Syncope,    senilis,  or 
fainting  from  indi- 
gestion in  old  persons  267 

Syrup  3S2 

Teething  sickness  .  .  218 
Testicle,  structure,  cut  491 
Testimonial,  man, 

stout,  varicose  veins  340 
Testimonals  40,234,506,507 
Thoracic  duct  .  .  .  374 
Throat,  affection  and 
difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, case  ....  177 
Throat  foment  .  .  .  221 
Throat,  sore  ....  94 
Tliroat,  wet  pack  .  .  57 
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